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Suggest,  Suggestion,  suggestive.1 


Von 


Einleitung. 

I.  Suggest 

A.  Transitiv. 

B.  Reflexiv. 

C.  Intransitiv. 

II.  Suggestion. 
Vorbemerkung. 
A.  Unbewußt. 


Leon  Kellner  (Czernowitz). 

Übersicht. 

1.  Ziel:   Das  Denkver-   Andere  Bedeutungen 


mögen. 
2.  Ziel:  Das  Gefühl. 
B.  Bewußt. 

1.  Ziel:   Das  Denkver- 
mögen. 

2.  Ziel:  Das  Gefühl. 

3.  Ziel:  Der  Wille. 


von  Suggestion. 

Suggestion  als  Fachaus- 
druck der  ästhetischen 
Kritik. 

HI-  Suggestive. 

Alphabetisch.  Verzeich- 
nis der  Bedeutungen. 


Die  Wortgruppe  suggest,  Suggestion,  suggestive  hat 
nicht  nur  vom  Standpunkt  unmittelbarer  Nützlichkeit,  wie  ihn  die 
neuenglische  Lexikographie  einzunehmen  pflegt,  sondern  auch 
von  der  höheren  Zinne  der  reinen  Sprachforschung  aus  An- 
spruch auf  besondere  Beachtung.  Das  lateinische  suggerere 
unter  der  Hand  beibringen  (Cic.  ad  Att.  12,  44,  2)  hat  trotz 
des  vielsagenden  Bildes  auch  bei  den  besten  römischen  Schrift- 
stellern keine  besondere  Symbolik  entwickelt;  die  Bedeutungen 
anraten  und  einflüstern  finden  sich  bei  einigen  Spätlateinern, 
konnten  aber,  scheint  es,  nicht  zu  allgemeiner  Anerkennung 
gelangen. 

Wie  haben  nun  die  Engländer  den  Keim  suggerere  be- 
fruchtet, welche  Fülle  von  seelischen  Vorgängen  und  Be- 
ziehungen haben  sie  aus  dem  einen  Bilde  herausgelesen!  Alle 
Kultursprachen  haben  dem  Englischen  die  Neubildungen 
suggestiv  und  suggestibel  zu  verdanken;  Suggestion  im  psycho- 

1  Das  Wort  suggest  wurde  von  mir  im  Sammelbande  „Beiträge  zur 
neueren  Philologie,  Jakob  Schipper  zum  19.  Juli  1902  dargebracht"  (Wien 
1902)  behandelt;  der  Zusammengehörigkeit  wegen  seien  hier  die  Ergeb- 
nisse jener  Untersuchung,  einigermaßen  revidiert,  in  aller  Kürze  wiederholt. 

Bausteine  L  1 
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logischen  Sinne   hat  die  Wissenschaft  durch  ihre  Vermittelung 
erhalten. 

Die  Geschichte  dieser  Wortgruppe  im  Englischen  zu  ver- 
folgen, wäre  eine  reizvolle,  aber  vorläufig  überaus  schwierige 
Aufgabe;  es  sind  ja  so  gut  wie  gar  keine  Vorarbeiten  vor- 
handen. Doch  ist  es  schon  der  Mühe  wert,  die  Verwendung 
der  inhaltschweren  Wörter   im  heutigen  Englisch    darzustellen. 

Da  die  geschichtliche  Entwickelung  nicht  feststeht,  schien 
mir's  am  besten,  die  Reihenfolge  der  Bedeutungen  an  die 
psychologische  Analyse  anzuschließen.  Dabei  sollen  sich  die 
für  alle  Beispiele  beigegebenen  Übersetzungen  zu  den  an  der 
Spitze  stehenden  Bedeutungen  wie  die  benannten  Zahlen  zu 
den  algebraischen  Buchstaben  verhalten.  Ich  lege  deshalb  auf 
diese  Übersetzungen  sehr  großes  Gewicht.  Wenn  einzelne 
Anglisten,  die  das  Neuenglische  in  Wort  und  Schrift  beherrschen, 
das  neuenglische  Wörterbuch  verschmähen,  weil  sie  —  um 
beim  Bilde  zu  bleiben  —  in  ihrer  Kenntnis  der  algebraischen 
Symbole  glauben,  in  jedem  einzelnen  Falle  leicht  den  Wert 
finden  zu  können,  so  werden  sie  durch  eine  ganze  Anzahl 
von  Stellen  eines  besseren  belehrt  werden.  Gerade  die 
Terminologie  der  literarischen  Kritik,  also  eines  zweifellos 
philologischen  Arbeitsgebietes,  ist  ohne  eingehende  lexikalische 
Analyse  nicht  zu  verstehen.    Einige  Beispiele  werden  genügen: 

(Cardinal  Manning  was)  an  admirable  rhetorician,  handling  language 
with  something  of  that  kind  of  art  which  Roman  ecclesiastics  most  cultivate, 
and  in  their  possession  of  which  the  leading  Tractarians  showed  their 
affinity  to  Rome,  an  exact  precision  of  phrase  and  a  subtle  delicacy  of 
Suggestion.     (Bryce,  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography  225.) 

What  admirable  lines,  both  in  sound  and  Suggestion,  are  —  "Siung 
atween  the  round  shot,  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay",  and  "Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin' 
heel-an'-toe"!    ('Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  294.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  [no  contemporary  fiction  do,  we  possess 
studies  of  spectacles,  of  sentiments,  of  street  life  in  a  momentous  hour, 
more  accurate,  more  vivid,  more  simple  in  diction,  'more  touching  in 
Suggestion,  than  in  the  above  passages.     (Ouida,  Critical  Studies  [T]1  73.) 

Wer  das  Bedürfnis  hat,  sich  bei  jedem  Worte  etwas  zu 
denken,  wird  sich  bei  diesen  Stellen  unmöglich  mit  einer 
generellen  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Suggestion  zufrieden  geben. 


[TJ  bedeutet  Tauchnitz-Sammlung. 
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I.  Suggest, 

Allgemein:  eine  Vorstellung  erwecken. l 

Die  Erweckung  einer  Vorstellung  kann  unbewußt  oder 
bewußt  sein ;  sie  kann  mittels  des  Auges,  des  Ohres  oder  eines 
anderen  Sinnesorgans  erreicht  werden;  sie  kann  endlich  je  das 
Denken,  das  Gefühl,  den  Willen  oder  alle  diese  Grundelemente 
jeder  psychischen  Erscheinung  zum  Ziel  haben. 2  Das  Deutsche 
hat,  wie  man  sehen  wird,  alle  diese  Möglichkeiten  und  Schat- 
tierungen durch  besondere  Wörter  auseinander  gehalten, 
während  das  Englische  mit  suggest  auskommt  oder  auszukommen 
sucht;  denn  die  Klarheit  und  Bestimmtheit  hat  durch  die  allzu- 
große Machtfülle  der  Wortgruppe  suggest,  Suggestion,  sug- 
gestive wahrhaftig  nicht  gewonnen.  Eine  Einteilung  der  Bedeu- 
tungen mit  Berücksichtigung  aller  drei  angeführten  Gesichtspunkte 
ist  unmöglich,  da  diese  sich  fortwährend  durchkreuzen.  Man  wird 
der  Sprache  am  ehesten  gerecht,  wenn  man  das  Moment  des 
sinnlichen  Mittels  vernachlässigt  und  nur  den  subjektiven  Zustand 
(unbewußt  oder  bewußt)  sowie  das  Ziel  (Denk-,  Gefühl-  oder 
Willenselement)  im  Auge  behält. 

Zieht  man  ferner  die  üblichen  Genera  Verbi  (Transitiv, 
Intransitiv,  Reflexiv)  in  Betracht,  so  ergibt  sich  folgende 
Gruppierung. 

A.  Transitiv. 

I.  Unbewußt  vor  die  Seele  zaubern.3 
1.  Ziel:  Das  Denkvermögen. 

If  we  hear  of  'the  school-house'  we  think  of  a  house  which  is  used 
as  a  school;  on  the  other  hand,  'the  school  house*  (with  two  accents) 
suggests  a  house  (weckt  die  Vorstellung  eines  Hauses)  which  belongs  to 
the  school.    (Bradley,  The  Making  of  English  66.) 

When  we  are  out  for  a  country  walk  light-waves  received  by  the 
retina  of  the   eye   originate   impulses  which,   conveyed  inwards  by   the 

1  Schmidkunz  (Psychologie  der  Suggestion ,  S.  55)  sagt  mit  Moll  statt 
Vorstellung  „psychisches  Bild". 

2  Ich  folge  hier  Kreibig,  Psychologische  Grundlegung  eines  Systems 
der  Werttheorie,  S.  27. 

3  Schmidkunz  (a.  a.  O.)  unterscheidet  Objekt-  und  Personalsuggestion. 
Nach  dem  mir  vorliegenden  Material  scheint  mir  die  Sprache  eine  solche 
Scheidung  nicht  zu  rechtfertigen.  Freilich  hat  die  scharfe  Gegenüber- 
stellung von  „Unbewußt — Bewußt"  überhaupt  erst  bei  Suggestion  ihre 
eigentliche  Berechtigung. 

1* 
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afferent  nerves,  initiate  brain-disturbances  having  for  their  conscious  aspect 
fields  and  woods,  streams,  birds  and  insects,  and  so  forth.  We  say  that 
we  see  all  these;  and  we  speak  correctly.  But  in  the  language  of  psycho- 
logical  analysis  we  receive  sense-stimuli  which  suggest  {wecken,  wachrufen 
hervorrufen)  all  these  impressions  and  certain  ideas  arising  out  of  them 
to  the  mind.    (Morgan,  Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology  62.) 

•  In  much  the  same  way,  the  so  und  of  a  word  may  suggest  {aus- 
drücken) 'symbolically'  a  particular  kind  of  movement  or  a  particular  shape 
of  an  object.    (Bradley,  a.  a.  O.  156.) 

It  is  often  a  positive  disadvantage  that  a  scientific  word  should  suggest 
{erinnern  an)  too  obtrusively  its  etymological  meaning.  (Bradley,  a.  a.  O.  108.) 

In  outward  appearance  the  caravan  suggested  {aussehen  wie)  an 
overgrown  bathing-machine.  The  interior  resembled  the  cabin  of  a  yacht. 
(Merriman,  Tomaso's  Fortune  224  [T].) 

To  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  the  word  'priest1  suggests 
{bedeuten)  primarily  either  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  or  a  minister  of 
Jewish  or  heathen  worship.    (Bradley,  a.  a.  O.  222.) 

„But  why?  Because,  though  you  iyourself  may  have  meant  nothing 
but  what  was  innocent,  yourwords  may  have  suggested  something  less 
innocent  to  the  evil  minds  of  your  hearers.  (Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden  175  [T].) 

Dieses  Beispiel  steht  hier,  weil  die  Nebeneinanderstellung 
von  mean  und  suggest  den  Übergang  von  Bedeutung  zu 
Bedeutung  vor  Augen  führt. 

That  the  emotion  of  awe  aroused  by  contemplating  whatever  suggests 
offenbaren,  kundtun,  zeigen)  transcendent  force  or  capacity,  which  constitutes 
religious  feeling,  is  strongest  in  women,  is  proved  in  many  ways.  (Spencer, 
Study  of  Sociology  377.) 

„Heimgegangen",  as  its  title  suggests  {besagen),  is  a  simple  and 
touching  folk-song,  on  the  German  model.  (Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger 
Generation  61.) 

His  underjaw  suggests  {verraten)  that  he  isn't  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with.    (White,  The  West  End  I,  11  IT] 

On  arrival  we  found  our  inn  crowded  with  a  portion  of  the  countless 
American  Company  who  had  absorbed  all  the  horses  in  Palestine  and 
were  now  on  the  way  back  to  Haifa  where  their  vessel  lay.  Their  con- 
ductor  who,  as  I  suppose,  to  make  himself  more  easily  visible  to  the  items 
of  his  vast  troop,  was  clad  in  flowing  Eastern  robes,*a  kindly  and  very 
agreeable  member  of  the  American  nation,  told  us  a  moving  tale  which 
suggests  {weist  darauf  hin,  läßt  vermuten)  that  such  a  post  is  no  sinecure 
(Haggard,  A  Winter  Hlgrimage  I,  60  [T].) 

There  is  some  kind  of  law,  they  say,  which  regulates  the  slow 
growth  of  each  character  from  childhood  to  age;  so  that  if  you  compared 
together  all  the  biographies  you  would  find  a  sort  [of  family  likeness 
suggesting  {zur  Annahme  drängen,  die  Vermutung  nahelegen)  that    some 
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common  force  had  acted  upon  them  all  to  make  these  changes.    (Clifford, 
Lectures  and  Essays  52.) 

The  haggard  eye  and  the  thin  line  in  the  cheek  which  did  not 
suggest  {denken  lassen  an)  thought  and  overwork  as  their  cause,  made  his 
appearance  repellent.    (Cholmondeley,  Red  Pottage  I.  242,  [T].) 

2.  Ziel:  Das  Gefühl. 

to  suggest  fear  Furcht  „einflößen". 

to  suggest  pleasure  Vergnügen  „verheißen". 

3.  Ziel:  Der  Wille.    Ergebnis:  Handlung.1 

But  the  close  association  of  the  telepathic  activities  with  the  con- 
sciousness  which  emerges  in  hypnotism  and  allied  states  suggests  (an  die 
Hand  geben,  nahelegen)  an  explanation  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  may 
possibly  throw  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  faculty  itself.  (Podmore, 
Apparitions  and  Thought-Transference  58.) 

We  should  not  of  course  be  justified,  on  the  evidence  of  a  Single 
narrative  of  somewhat  doubtful  import,  in  concluding  that  such  an  origin 
for  a  hallucination  is  possible.  But  there  are  a  few  narratives  to  be  cited 
later  (Chapter  XIII)  which  also  suggest  (empfehlen)  such  an  Interpretation. 
(Ibid.  223.) 

When  we  find  his  songs,  in  like  manner,  suggested  (eingeben,  ver- 
anlassen, anregen)  in  jalmost  every  case  by  some  real  incident  and  some 
real  feeling,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  Goethe  regards  poetry  and  literature 
generally  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.    (Seeley,  Goethe  31  [T].) 

The  objects  thought  of  had  been  selected  by  the  agent,  instead  of 
beingtakenhaphazard,and  the  choice  had  frequently  been  directly  suggested 
{bestimmen,  beeinflussen)  by  his  surroundings.    (Podmore,  a.  a.  O.  28.) 

IL  Bewußt  auf  die  Seele  einwirken. 

Anmerkung.  Es  ist  selbstverständlich,  daß  alle  für  unbewußte 
Suggestion  gebrauchten  Übersetzungen  auch  für  die  bewußte  verwendet 
werden;  wenn  von  leblosen  Dingen  suggest  gesagt  wird  (Schmidkunzens 
„Objektsuggestion"),  so  ist  ja  das  eigentlich  eine  Personifikation.  Dagegen 
können  folgende  Ausdrücke  kaum  für  das  Unbewußte  Anwendung  finden. 

I.Ziel:    Das  Denkvermögen. 

I  have  ignored  the  need  of  guide-raüs  for  specialized  high-speed 
roads,  and  the  possibility  (which  my  friend  Joseph  Conrad  has  suggested 
[aufmerksam  machen  auf]  to  me)  of  sliding  cars  along  practically  frictionless 
rails.    (Wells,  Anticipations  35  [T].) 

I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  such  an  allusion  is  in  itself  an  insult, 
—  an  insult  now  repeated  after  hours  of  deliberation,  —  an  insult  which 
I  will  not  endure  to  have  repeated  again.  If  you  say  another  word  in 
any  way  suggest  in  g  (andeuten)  the  possibility  of  improper  relations  between 
me  and  Mr.  Finn,   either  as  to  deeds  or  thoughts,   as  God  is  above  me,  I 

1  „Die  in  die  Außenwelt  tretende  Wirkung  des  Willens  . . .  bezeichnet 
man  als  Handlung."  Kreibig,  a.  a.  O.  73. 
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will  write  to  both  my  father  and  my  brother,  and  desire  them  to  take  me 
from  your  house.    (Trollope,  Phineas  Finn  II,  312  [T].) 

But  why  should  the  rivers,  after  running  for  a  certain  distance  in 
the  direction  of  the  main  axis,  so  often  break  away  into  lateral  Valleys? 
If  the  elevatum  of  a  chain  of  mountaihs  be  due  to  the  causes  suggested 
(nennen,  anführen ,  erwähnen,  vorbringen)  in  p.  155,  it  U  evident,  though, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  stress  has  not  hitherto  been  laid  upon  this,  that 
the  compression  and  consequent  folding  of  the  strata  would  not  be 
in  the  direction  A  B  only,  but  also  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  the  direction 
A  C,  though  the  amount  of  folding  might  be  much  greater  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other.    (Lubbock,  Beauties  of  Nature  203  [T].) 

2.  Ziel:  Der  Wille.    Ergebnis:  Handlung. 

The  Archilochean  lines  on  the  Death  of  Admiral  Blake  are  very 
noble  in  their  effect,  but  Isuggest  (raten,  empfehlen)  that  Mr.  Newbolt  should 
classicise  with  caution.    (Archer,  a.  a.  O.  900.) 

Now  what  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  do  to-night  is  this,  merely 
to  suggest  (vorschlagen)  a  method  by  which  this  question  may  ultimately 
be  answered.    (Clifford,  a.  a.  O.  54.) 

B.  Reflexiv. 

Es  wäre  leicht,  alle  Bedeutungen  des  Reflexivums  von 
suggest  auf  die  des  Activums  zurückzuführen;  doch  dürfte  es 
genügen,  die  Übersetzungen  zu  geben:  sich  bieten,  sich  auf- 
drängen, sich  auf  die  Lippen   drängen,  einfallen,  in  den  Sinn 

kommen,  sich  ergeben,  naheliegen,  vorschweben. 

But  here  a  doubt  suggests  itself  which  appears  exactly  to  reverse 
all  that  we  have  done.    (Clifford,  a.  a.  O.  201.) 

Could  not  the  attack  be  guided  into  some  direction  which  was  not 
inaccessible?  There  were  troops,  the  Royal  Scots,  in  Molteno.  Could 
they  not  have  been  left  on  the  line  of  retreat  so  as  to  form  a  rallying- 
poinl  in  case  of  a  mishap?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  least  censorious  of  observers. 
(Doyle,  The  Great  Boer  War  I,  195  [T].) 

C.  Intransitiv. 

Die  Verwendung  von  suggest  im  Sinne  der  Einwirkung 

durch  das  lebendige  Wort  (Schmidkunz:  Verbalsuggestion)  hat 
eine  Bedeutung  entwickelt,  bei  der  die  Hauptsache  (Vorstellungs- 
beeinflussung) vollständig  verblaßt,  der  Nebenumstand  dagegen 
(die  mündliche  Äußerung)  zum  alleinigen  Inhalt  des  Wortes 
wird;    suggest  heißt  jetzt   auch   bemerken,   sagen,    behaupten, 

meinen,  vermuten,  hinwerfen. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  by  one  Turoldus 
or  Theroulde,  we  have  certainly  the  matter,  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
words,  of  the  chant  which  Taillefer  sang.  (M.  Arnold,  Essays  in 
Criticism  ü,  19  [T].) 
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Would  it  be  pressing  this  theory  too  far  to  suggest  that  the  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  Welsh  people,  marking  them  off  from  other  branches  of 
the  Keltic  stock,  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  did  not 
directly  confront  the  Atlantic,  but  had  land,  and  a  very  solid  mass  of  land, 
to  the  westward  of  them?    (Archer,  a.a.O.  179.) 

There  are,  as  I  have  above  suggested,  many  directions  in  which  he 
might  get  out  of  himself.    (Ibid.  42.) 

The  lieutenant  sent  forward  one  of  his  men  to  hire  carriages  inside 
the  gates,  .in  order  that  we  might  not  march  in  procession  through  the 
streets.  I  suggested  that  I  could  find  my  way  in  safety  when  I  was  once 
within  the  walls,  but  he  replied  that  his  Orders  were  to  conduct  me  to 
the  Embassy,  and  that  he  could  not  depart  from  them.  (Malet,  Shifting 
Scenes217  fT].) 

It  is  suggested  by  the  scientists  whohave  been  busy  discussing  the 
matter  that  the  phenomenal  activity  of  the  West  Indian  volcanoes  is  due 
to  a  slight  shrinking  of  the  earth,  which  opened  fissures  through  which 
the  water  of  the  sea  made  its  way  into  the  lake  of  ever-burning  fire. 
(Review  of  Reviews.) 

*No  man,"  it  has  been  said,  "was  ever  written  out  of  a  reputation 
except  by  himself.'*  This  is  eminently  true  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  suggests  that  if  other  telegrams  were  produced  things  would 
wear  a  different  aspect.  We  must  judge  of  the  probability  of  this  assertion 
by  the  way  in  which  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  defenders  handle  the  facts  and 
documents  that  are  before  us.     (Daily  Chronicle.) 

More  than  one  reader  of  this  column  has  written  within  a  few  days 
past  suggesting  that  a  timely  paragraph  or  two  on  health  and  its  preservation 
in  summer  weather  would  prove  of  service  to  many.    (Ibid.) 


II.  Suggestion. 

jVorbe  merkung. 

Suggestion,  ursprünglich  ein  nomen  actionis,  drückt  in 
erster  Reihe  als  Substantiv  den  Inhalt  des  Verbums  suggest 
aus,  sowie  suggestive  in  adjektivischer  Form  die  Funktion 
des  Partizip  Präsens  auf  -ing  übernimmt. 

These  clever  coinages  derive  their  effect  partly  f romjtheir  Suggestion 
of  obscure  reminiscences  of  existing  words,  and  partly  from  real  phonetic 
expressiveness.  (Bradley,  a.a.O.  159.) 

Das  folgende  Beispiel  zeigt  die  ganze  Gruppe  in  einer 
Verwendung,  die  auf  bewußte  Betonung  der  etymologischen 
Zusammengehörigkeit  hinweist. 

Well  he  knew  that,  as  a  poet  in  lines  and  colours,  it  was  his  mission 
to  suggest  rather  than  to  realise;  for,  indeed,  the  aims  of  art  are  not 
only  to  please  the  mind  and  the  senses,  but,  and  perhaps  this  chiefly,   to 
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off  er  Suggestion  to  the  imagination.  Art  is  not,  as  products  taking  its  name 
too  often  are,  given  to  the  unimaginative  as  a  Substitute  for  the  quality 
they  lack;  for  the  sense  of  art  can  never  be  with  them.  Not  that  ima- 
gination alone  is  sufficient;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  for  the  imaginative,  or 
some  of  them,  that  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  exist:  while  for  the  rest 
a  thoughtful  provision  is  made  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 

So  that  the  art  of  old  Japan  had  a  Convention  of  suggestive 
restraint.  The  painter's  materials  could  not  compass  the  effects  of  richness 
and  elaboration  possible  in  the  leisurely  process  of  oil  painting,  and  such 
effects  he  never  attempted;  but  other  effects  were  possible,  and  were 
achieved,  which  in  their  turn  were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  material 
handled  by  his  brother  artist  of  later  date  in  Europe.    (Monthly  Review.) 

Aber  eben  diese  Stelle  zeigt  auch,  daß  Suggestion  nicht 
ausschließlich  nomen  actionis  bleibt,  sondern  auch  das  Ergebnis 
der  Tätigkeit  bedeutet.  Suggest  eine  Vorstellung  erwecken, 
Suggestion  Erweckung  einer  Vorstellung }  aber  auch  Vor- 
Stellung]  suggest  }vermuten  lassen,  Suggestion  Vermutung. 
Dieser  Umstand  allein  macht  es  unmöglich,  die  Reihenfolge 
der  Bedeutungen  von  Suggestion  genau  an  die  von  suggest 
anzuschließen. 

Allgemein:  Erweckung  eines  psychischen  Bildes  (Moll- 
Schmidkunz),  Bewußtseinserregung  (Jodl,  Psychologie2,   I  138). 

Das  ist  die  allgemeinste,  weiteste  Bedeutung  des  Wortes 
im  rein  psychologischen  Sinne,  wie  z.  B.  aus  dem  4.  Kapitel 
von  Morgans  Comparative  Psycholog}'  hervorgeht.  Zwei  Stellen 
seien  daraus  als  Belege  angeführt. 

When  we  take  a  walk  in  the  country  and  wisely  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  suggestions  of  rural  nature,  the  wave  crest 
of  consciousness  is  mainly  determined  by  sights  and  sounds 
and  scents  Coming  from  without.  When  on  our  return  we 
sit  and  read  some  book  with  attention,  the  nature  and  course 
of  the  psychical  wave-crest  is  determined  by  what  the  author 
has  written  for  our  instruction  or  amusement.  Or  if  we  listen 
to  our  friend  describing  what  he  has  'seen  or  done  in  our 
absence,  the  course  of  the  wave  is  guided  by  his  words.  In 
all  these  cases  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  wave- 
crest  is  largely  external;  but  in  the  first  case  the  external 
Suggestion  comes  directly  from  the  natural  object;  while  in 
the  latter  cases  the  external  Suggestion  is  indirect,  through 
the  Intervention  of  symbolic  means. 
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When  we  are  reading  or  listening  to  a  speech,  stätes  of 
consciousness  are  evoked  by  the  printed  words  (retinal  Stimuli) 
or  by  the  sounds  which  fall  on  our  ear  (auditory  Stimuli).  The 
Suggestion  of  the  states  of  consciousness  is  external,  But 
the  nature  of  the  states  depends  upon  the  internal  conditions 
and  Organization  of  the  brain-centres.  We  may  term  the 
initiation  of  states  of  consciousness  by  external  Stimuli  primary 
Suggestion,  reserving  the  phrase  secondary  Suggestion 
for  the  wholly  internal  determination  of  states  of  consciousness 
by  changes  within  the  cortex. 

A.  Unbewufst. 

1.  Ziel:  Das  Denkvermögen. 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  ask  me?"  she  asked  presently,  in  the  soft 
broken  voice,  with  its  Suggestion  {Anflug)  of  a  foreign  accent.  (Woodroffe, 
Tangied  Trinities  198  [TJ.) 

This  superfluous  query  was  addressed  to  the  young  lady  who  had 
just  won  her  first  brush,  and  who  answered,  with  a  Suggestion  (Anflug) 
of  annoyance  in  her  laugh,  "I  am  afraid  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
Lord  Leonard."    (Norris,  Lord  Leonard  31  [T].) 

He  laughed  instead,  however,  and  Margot  laughed  too — a  laugh  with 
a  Suggestion  (Anflug)  of  tears  in  it.  (Francis,  The  Duenna  of  a 
Genius  149  [T].) 

He  has  a  nice  lithe  springy  figure,  and  a  clean  complexion,  and  an 
open  brow.  And  if  there's  a  Suggestion  (Anflug)  of  superciliousness  in 
the  tilt  of  his  nose...  (Harland,  The  CardinaTs  Snuff-Box  192  [T].) 

There  came  an  unhesitating  knock  and  a  sense  of  expectancy;  the 
fine  horses  clanked  their  bright  bits,  the  sun  flashed  on  the  harness,  and 
the  boarders  admired  the  brilliant  effect  and  the  agreeable  suggestions 
(Anzeichen)  of  opulence.    (White,  The  Countes  21  ]T\.) 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  than  the  modulation  of 
these  words — the  passage  of  the  tone  from  a  first  note  of  surprise  to  its 
grave  and  womanly  close.  Again,  the  same  suggestions  (Anzeichen)  of 
veiled  and  vibrating  feeling.  Sir  Wilfrid's  nascent  dislike  softened  a  little. 
(Ward,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  I,  72  [T].) 

She  saw  a  face  of  singular  and  delicate  beauty,  marred,  however, 
by  the  Suggestion  (Ausdruck)  of  physical  fragility,  even  sickliness,  which 
is  carried  with  it.    (Ibid.  ü,  194.) 

There  was  an  indescribable  Suggestion  (Ausdruck)  of  humiliation  and 
defeat  in  the  attitude  of  the  couple.    (Woodroffe,  Tangled  Trinities  169.) 
A  faint  Suggestion  (Ausdruck)  of  terror  came  into  her  large  brown 
eyes.    (Hichens,  The  Woman  with  the  Fan  I,  19  (TJ.) 

...The  flush  of  expectancy  upon  his  face  lent  him  a  Suggestion 
(Ausdruck)  of  buoyancy  which  was  ordinarily  missing.  (Philips  of  Colour, 
A  Question  184  [T].) 
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The  length  of  veil  which  feil  below  her  waist  had,  in  his  fancy,  a 
cloistral  Suggestion  (Aussehen)  which  imparted  to  his  allusions  to  their 
intimacy  an  additional  fascination.  (Merrick,  The  Man  who  was  Good,  229  [T].) 

The  black  swifts  were  calling  high  up  in  the  dim  blue,  the  wild 
bees  humming  a  lazy  bass  round  the  thick  ivy  that  clambered  up  to  the 
machicolated  battlements  of  the  square  tower,  which  by  the  remoteness 
of  their  warlike  Suggestion  {Aussehen,  Eindruck)  added  to  the  sense  of 
profound  peace  reigning  over  the  mellow  dreams  of  the  house.  (White, 
The  West  End  II,  195  [T].) 

The  bare  melancholy  of  the  walls  chilled  him  anew,  and  the 
Suggestion  (Eindruck)*  of  poverty  about  the  place  added  to  his  misgivings. 
(Merrick,  a.  a.  O.  240.)  I 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  smiling  and  confident,  confronted  the 
tumultuous  sea  of  faces,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  a 
Suggestion  (Eindruck)  of  knight  errantry,  of  antique  chivalry,  in  this  solitary 
champion  of  a  suspected  cause  who  had  not  feared  to  bid  his  comrades 
in  arms  farewell.    (Daily  Chronicle  Oct.  1903.) 

From  this  lower  level  broad  roads  now  wind  up  to  what  would  be 
called  the  better  part  of  the  city — the  region  of  the  hoteis,  and  the  clubs,  and 
the  official  buildings,  and  the  fashionable  residences.  But  until  lately  these 
roads  passed  under  the  aricient  gateways  of  the  city — gateways  that  re- 
minded  one  of  the  Gate  of  Calais,  and  brought  back  suggestions  (Er- 
innerung) of  Hogarth's  famous  picture.  (Mc  Carthy,  The  Four  Georges  I, 
331  IT].) 

Our  foiled  attention  then  feil  back  upon  the  Suggestion  (Erinnerung) 
of  the  various  sounds  we  heard,  and  presently  my  eye  caught  a  number 
of  faint  shadows  that  played  across  the  dim  roof  far  overhead.  (Wells, 
The  First  Men  in  the  Moon  164  [TJ.) 

Miranda  was  the  rare  blossom  of  the  Treadaways,  whose  very  name, 
with  its  bustling  suggestions  (Klang)  seemed  ridiculous  when  applied 
to  her.    (White,  a.  a.  O.  I,  52.) 

"Then  he  is  an  Austrian!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  an  un- 
accountable  Suggestion  (Ton)  of  alarm  and  repugnance  in  her  voice. 
(Norris,  His  Own  Father  9,  [T].) 

"You  realise  that  I  am " 

"Oh,   of  course,  Kingsley  Bey — I  quite  understand.    I  thought  you 

Lord  Seiden,  an  English  gentleman.    You  are "  she  made  an  impatient 

gesture — "  well,  you  are  English  still!" 

He  washithard.  The  Suggestion  (7b«)  of  her  voice  was  difficult 
to  bear.    (Parker,  Donovan  Pasha  216  [T].) 

She  had  obviously  lost  the  habit  of  attaching  much  importance  to 
her  own  feelings,  her  own  immediate   fate   or  passing  desires,   because 


i  Es  bedarf  keines  ausführlichen  Nachweises  dafür,  daß  die  Grenze 
zwischen  den  suggestions,  die  auf  das  Denkelement  wirken,  und  denen 
die  Gefühle  auslösen,  schwer  zu  ziehen  ist.  Eindruck  gehört  beiden  Ge- 
bieten an. 
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more  pressing  matters  had  so  long  absorbed  her.  There  was  a  faint 
Suggestion  {Zug)  of  that  self-neglect,  almost  amounting  to  self-contempt, 
which  characterises  the  manner  of  overburdened  motherhood.  This  would 
account  for  her  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  she  was  beautiful. 
(Merriman,  Tomaso  268  [T].) 

She  had  still  the  delicate  tremulous  look  of  one  recovering  from  a 
sore  wrestle  with  physical  ill;  but  in  her  aspect  there  were  suggestions 
(Zug)  more  intimate,  more  moving  than  this.    (Ward,  a.  a.  O.  II,  144.) 

She  was  slightly  but  strongly  made.  As  in  her  father  and  her 
brother,  there  was  asuggestion  {Zug)  of  endurance  in  her  being,  such 
as  is  often  found  in  slightly  made  persons.    (Merriman,  The  Vultures  46  |T].) 

2.  Ziel:  Das  Gefühl. 

The  lecturer  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  finally  turned  in,  after 
the  horse  had  rubbed  good  night  on  his  Shoulder  and  received  a  pat  in 
return.  Soon  there  was  perfect  quiet  in  the  van,  though  not  exactly 
perfect  peace.  The  cows  in  the  field,  with  the  curiosity  which  is  said  to 
be  the  bane  of  their  sex,  could  not  refrain  from  approaching  the  vehicle 
for  purposes  of  exploration.  Their  deep  breathing  on  the  very  walls  of 
the  tenement  would  have  been  of  ghostly  Suggestion  {Eindruck,  Wirkung) 
at  this  hour  had  anyone  within  been  wakeful  enough  to  hear  it.  (Whiteing, 
The  Yellow  Van  77  [T].) 

She  turned  down  Judd  Street,  forlornly  scanning  the  intersecting 
squalor.  The  tenements  around  her  were  not  attractive.  On  the  parlour- 
floor  limp  chintz  curtains  hid  the  interiors  from  view,  but  the  Steps  and 
the  areas,  and  here  and  there  a  frouzy  head  and  arm  protruding  for  a 
milkcan,  were  strong  in  Suggestion  {Eindruck)  of  slatternly  discomfort. 
In  Brunswick  Square  the  aspect  was  more  cheerful,  'but  the  rooms  here 
were  obviously  above  her  means.    (Merrick,  a.  a.  O.  35.) 

The  moon  poured  in  without  let,  and  revealed  a  scene  of  singular 
and  uncomfortable  Suggestion  {Stimmung).  Atherton,  His  Fortunate 
Grace  184  [T].) 

He  pictured  her  lying  back  in  a  victoria  with  that  air  of  infinite 
languar,  of  caring  for  nothing,  and  underlying  all,  that  Suggestion 
(Ahnung?,  Reiz?)  of  the  unknown.    (Woodroffe,  a.  a.  O.  64.) 

The  deserted  corridor  was  füll  of  the  awakening  sunlight,  cool  and 
golden  with  a  hundred  glinting  suggestions  {Verheißung)1  of  glories  to 
come.    (Maartens,  Her  Memory  26.) 

The  pumpkin  lay  there,  a  round  golden  ball,  füll  of  rieh  suggestions 
(Verheißung)  of  pumpkin  pies  for  weeks  to  come.  (Aicott,"  Little  Men 
288  [T].) 

The  poplars  were  blackening  against  the  sky,  and  all  was  vague 
Suggestion,  {Verheißung  [Frühlingsstimmung\,  Ahnung).  Merrick,  Quaint 
Companions  132.) 

1  In    dieser    Bedeutung    tritt  Suggestion   oft  in  Verbindung  mit 
promise  auf. 
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She  was  exceedingly  lovely,  of  course,  exceedingly  distinguished, 
noble-looking;  but  she  was  infinitely  more.  Her  face — her  whole  person 
— had  an  expression!  A  spirit  burned  in  her — a  prismatic,  aromatic  fire. 
Other  women  seemed  dust,  seemed  dead,  beside  her.  She  was  a  garden, 
inexhaustible,  of  promises,  of  Suggestion s.  Wit,  capriciousness,  gene- 
rosity,  emotion — you  have  said  it — they  were  all  there.  (Harland,  a.a.O.  156.) 

So  »the  weeks  wore  away,  and  March  came  and  went,  and  April, 
füll  of  promise  and  Suggestion,  even  in  smoke-begrimed  London. 
(Francis,  a.  a.  O.  235.) 

B.  Bewirfst. 

1.  Ziel:  Das  Denkvermögen. 

He  looked  at  me  reproachfuliy,  and  the  vision  vanished.  I  was 
lying  in  the  old  man's  bed  and  gazing  at  the  sky.  It  was  an  odd  trick  of 
the  brain,  more  especially  as  I  had  never  heard  any  hint  or  Suggestion 
(Andeutung)  of  the  kind.    (Besant,  The  Master  Craftsraan  II,  173  [T].) 

He  waved  his  hand  vaguely  sky  ward,  the  vague  Suggestion  (An- 
deutung)  of  still  vaguer  thoughts.    (Wells,  First  Men  in  the  Moon  98.) 

Unconsciously,  by  discreet  little  suggestions  (Wink),  selections, 
combinations,  she  taught  the  unformed  countrygirl  what  to  wear,  and  how 
to  wear  it.    (Maartens,  Dorothea  I,  284  [T].) 

He  had  no  fumblings  with  his  studs,  and  his  tie  seemed  to  fashion 
a  faultless,  careless  bow  under  a  mere  Suggestion  (fVink)  from  his  thin, 
taper-nailed  fingers.    (Benson,  Mammon  &.  Co.  I,  18  [T].) 

As  [might  be  imagined,  being  a  millionaire,  a  bachelor,  and  a  man 
of  charming  personality,  he  was  absolutely  hunted  by  many  ladies,  but  the 
pursuit  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  an  almost  amusing  horror  of  ever 
finding  himself  alone  with  them.  Princess  Radziwill  was  far  the  most 
brilliant,  audacious,  and  highly  placed  of  these  huntresses,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  correspondingly  on  his  guard  against  "the  old  Princess",  as  he  used 
to  call  her.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  infamous  suggestions 
(Ausstreuung,  Gerücht)  that  have  been  made  concerning  their  relations. 
He  regarded  her  as  a  thorough-paced  intriguer,  with  whom  he  was  de- 
termined  that  his  name  should  never  be  associated.    (Review  of  Reviews.) 

Dr.  Dillon  writes  to  us  that  he  considers  that  the  Statements  in  the 
letter  in  last  week's  Spectator  from  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Haskell  replying 
to  his  previous  letter  contained  a  reflection  on  his  method  of  work,  and 
that  he  desires  to  answer  it.  Though  we  had  closed  the  correspondence, 
we  shall,  of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  be  glad  to  publish  a  letter  from 
him  next  week,  as  we  had  no  wish  to  give  publicity  to  any  remarks 
which  might  be  injurious  to  him.  The  passage  to  which  he  objects  is  a 
Suggestion  (Ausstreuung)  that  he  sat  in  England  and  wrote  "brilliant 
articles'1  about  the  wrongs  of  the  Armenians.  Dr.  Dillon  teils  us  that  the 
articles  were  written  in  Armenia.    (Ibid.) 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  indignant  on  Thursday  at  the  Suggestion 
(Vorwurf).  It  was  rather  hard  on  Sir  Edward  Grey,  we  must  add,  that 
he  was  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  facts.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 
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2.  Ziel:   Der  Wille. 

The  Suggestion  (Anregung)  was  thrown  out  that  a  Stimulus  in  the 
shape  of  protection  or  a  wheat  bounty,  might  perhaps  solve  the  problem, 
and  give  us  every  year  such  an  abundant  supply  of  wheat  as  to  make  us 
sufficiently  independent  of  foreign  supplies  in  the  event  of  war.  (Daily 
Chronicle.) 

"Were  you  very  much  surprised  to  see  me?"    I  asked. 
"Not  very.    I  saw  my  mother's  hand  in  your  Coming." 
"I  have  come  in  her  service,  but  atmy  own  Suggestion"  (Antrieb). 
(White,  The  Millionaire's  Daughter  242  [T\.) 

In  the  year  1570,  according  to  Fra  Angelo,  the  Sultan  Selim  was 
persuaded  by  his  head  mufti  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians :  "avarice,  lust  of  fame,  difference  of  religion, 
diabolic  Suggestion  (Einflüsterung),  divine  permission,  an  unbounded 
appetite  for  new  territory  to  be  added  to  the  Ottoman  dominion,  these 
were  the  remote  causes  for  the  conspiracy  against  Cyprus.  (Haggard, 
A  Winter  Pilgrimage  II,  245  [Tj.) 

That  a  man's  right  to  the  produce  of  his  brain  is  equally  valid  with 
his  right  to  the  produce  of  his  hands,  is  a  fact  which  has  yet  obtained  but 
a  very  imperfect  recognition.  It  is  true  that  we  have  patent  laws,  a  law 
of  Copyright,  and  acts  for  the  registration  of  designs;  but  these,  or  at  any 
rate  kwo  of  them,  have  been  enacted  not  so  much  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  justice,  as  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  (Einfluß,  Eingebung) 
of  trade-policy.    (Spencer,  Social  Statics  66.) 

Washington  was  made  the  first  President  of  the  American  Republic 
in  1789,  after  resolutely  resisting  all  suggestions  (Zureden)  to'make  him- 
self  the  king  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  (Mc  Carthy,  The  Four  Georges 
111,234.) 

The  British  have  a  system  of  hereditary  aristocracy  that  infects 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  English  thoughts  with  the  persuasion  that  what 
a  man  may  attempt  is  determined  by  his  caste . . .  Throughout  all  English 
affairs  the  Suggestion  (Einfluß)  of  this  political  system  has  spread.  (Wells, 
Mankind  in  the  Making  II,  20  |T].) 

With  such  a  disposition,  external  circumstances  and  suggestions, 
I  venture  to  believe,  may  make  a  man  either  into  an  habitual  church-goer 
or  an  habitual  drunkard.    (Das.  I,  80.  Vergl.  das.  I,  100;   II,  27,  35,  70,  94)/ 

"...let  my  soul  and  senses  feel  the  touch  of  something  higher, 
vaster,  purer,  and  better  than  what  the  Church  of  England  calls  Christianity 
at  this  present  day". 

"And  that  something  higher,  vaster,  purer,  and  better — would  you 
call  it  the  Church  of  Rome?" 

"In  Suggestion  (Macht  über  die  Geister),  —  in  emotion  and  poetic 
inspiration,  yes,  in  theory  and  in  präctice,  no!"  (Corelli,  God'sGoodManü,245.) 

He  grew  very  expert  in  drawing  people  into  concessions,  the  conse- 
quences  of  which  they  did  not  foresee, — especially  people  who  were  not 
familiär  with   Shaftesbury's   "Characteristics"   and  Collins's  "Discourse  on 
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Free  Thinking".  From  his  own  study  of  those  works  he  had  derived 
conclusions  which  made  it  safer  for  him  to  proselytise  the  Boston  of  that 
day  by  a  process  of  Suggestion  (Beeinflussung,  Überredung}  and  in- 
duction  rather  than  by  dogmatic  exposition.  At  length  he  found  that  his 
friends  grew  wary,  and  would  hardly  reply  to  the  most  common  question 
without  asking  first  what  he  intended  to  infer  from  the  answer.  Then  he 
once  more  changed  his  style  of  conversation,  and  this  time  for  good 
(Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution  I,  112  [T].) 

"What  are  we  to  do  now,  Mr.  Inspector?"  inquired  I,  though,  I  must 
confess,  without  much  hope  of  any  useful  Suggestion  (Rat,  Vorschlag) 
(Payne,  The  Paper  Chase.) 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Blythe  was  not  consulted",  said  I.  "But  Miss 
Blythe  did  not  act  entirely  on  her  own  responsibility.  She  first  consulted 
me.  The  yacht  was  purchased  at  my  Suggestion  (Rat).  (White,  The 
Millionaire's  Daughter  II,  138.) 

Walpole  appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  by 
his  cleverness  the  King  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  drive  Pulteney  ,into 
the  House  of  Lords.  Walpole,  indeed,  very  probably  made  the  Suggestion 
(Vorschlag)  to  the  King,  and  no  doubt  had  as  his  sole  motive  in  making 
it  the  desire  to  consign  Pulteney  to  obscurity.  (Mc  Carthy,  The  Four 
Georges  II,  222.) 

They  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  Liberal  party  comes  back 
strong  enough  to  form  a  firm  and  lasting  Administration  without  aid  from 
the  Free-trade  Unionists — as  we  believe  it  will — the  Puke  of  Devonshire  will 
make  no  Suggestion  (Wunsch,  Verlangen)  of  office  either  for  himself  or 
his  followers.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  to  him  conclusively  that  the 
cause  of  Free-trade  will  not  be  safe  unless  he  takes  office,  then  it  goes 
without  saying  that  he  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  cause  he 
has  at  heart.    (Spectator,  19.  März  1904.) 

"Tear  off  to  Beaulieu  as  fast  as  you  can  go  and  teil  Mr.  Asher  that 
unless  he  recants  every  word  he  has  said  and  confesses  to  his  wife  that 
he  has  been  romancing  you  will  break  every  bone  in  his  body!  That  is 
the  very  least  that  you  can  do  for  me,  after  having  got  me  into  such  a 
horrible  mess!" 

Ernest  Glyn  looked  a  little  blue.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  talk  about 
breaking  Asher's  bones,  but  he  was  reduced  by  recent  illness,  and  even 
if  he  had  been  in  the  pink  of  possible  condition,  Asher,  who  was  a  big, 
powerful  man,  could  easily  have  thrashed  him  with  one  hand.  However, 
since  such  an  admission  is  never  a  very  agreeable  one  to  make  to  an 
outraged  lady,  he  assigned  other  causes  for  de precat in g  her  Suggestion 
(Wunsch,  Ansinnen,  Zumutung).    (Norris,  The  Credit  of  the  County  232  [T].) 

Anm.  1  Die  Bedeutung  Verführung  (Shakespeare)  ist 
mir  bei  den  neueren  Schriftstellern  nicht  begegnet;. eine  diesem 
Worte  sehr  verwandte  Schattierung  wird  man  bei  der  Be- 
sprechung der  literarischen  Ausdrücke  finden. 
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Anm.  2.  Eine  besondere  Art  der  Willensbeeinflussung 
ist  das,  was  man  im  Deutschen  unter  eigentlicher  Suggestion 
versteht.  Für  suggerieren  in  diesem  Sinne  haben  die  englischen 
Fachschriften1,  z.  B.  das  oben  angeführte  Buch  von  Podmore 
"to  will";  sonst  sagt  man  auch  "suggest": 

"There  is  aphenomenon  in  hypnotism  called  Suggestion;  if  a  thing 
is  suggested  to  the  subject,  the  Suggestion  is  followed.  Did  you  suggest  it?" 
Benson,  Mammon  I,  179. 

Das    dazugehörige    Substantiv    ist    Suggestion. 

Anm.  3.  Außer  den  Ableitungen  suggestible  und  sug- 
gestibility  wird  jetzt  auch  schon  suggestionist   gebraucht. 

She  was  a  brilliant  suggestionist,  but  not  in  conversation.  Her 
face  and  her  voice,  when  she  sang,  were  luring  to  the  lovers  of  beauty 
When  she  sang  she  often  expressed  for  them  the  underthoughts  and 
underfeelings  of  secretly  romantic,  secretly  wistful  men  and  women,  and 
drew  them  to  her  as  if  by  a  spell.    Hichens,  a.  a.  O.  I,  83. 


Bedeutungen  von  Suggestion. 

Daß  Suggestion  nicht  ausschließlich  nomen  actionis  ist, 
wurde  bereits  oben  bemerkt;  in  folgenden  Beispielen  erscheint 
der  Zusammenhang  der  ursprünglichen  Bedeutung  (Bewußtseins- 
trregung)  und  der  geforderten  Übersetzung  ganz  aufgehoben. 
Doch  ist  die  Entwickelung  nicht  schwer  zu  erkennen. 

1.  Bewußtseinserregung  ist  meist,  um  mit  Schmidkunz  zu 
reden,  Personalsuggestion:  Geist  wirkt  auf  Geist.  So  hat  sich 
bei  suggest  die  Bedeutung  meinen,  sagen,  bemerken,  vermuten 
entwickelt  und  demgemäß  haben  wir  für  Suggestion  die  ent- 
sprechenden Substantive. 

Indeed,  ezcepting  in  listening  to  a  story  of  sustained  interest,  read 
or  told,  a  truer  and  more  welcome  sign  of  attention  is  the  desire  of  the 
class  to  participate  in  the  work.  A  child's  Suggestion  {Einfall)  may 
give  colour  to  a  whole  lesson.  (Mark,  The  Teacher  and  the  Child,  p.  42.) 
Vergl.  das.  I,  100;  H,  27,  35,  70,  94. 

No  drive  is  too  long  or  difficult  for  the  horses  if  I  want  to  take  it, 
no  place  impossible  to  reach  if  I  want  to  go  to  it,  no  weather  or  roads  too 
bad  to  prevent  my  going  out  if  I  wish  to — to  all  my  suggestions  {Einfall) 
he  responds  with  the  readiest  cheerfulness.  (Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden  223  [T].) 

Lavinia  smiles,  but  cautiously;  and  then,  illuminated  by  a  sudden 
Suggestion  {Einfall)  of  valid  consolation,  speaks. 

"You  may  make  your  mind  easy,  they  will  never  accept  her!  She 
has  none  of  the  qualifications."    (Broughton,  Lavinia  57  [T].) 
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Wilkes,  with  happy  good  nature  and  happy  audacity,  immedlately 
hailed  Churchill  as  Mr.  Thompson,  clasped  his  hand  and  inquired  affectionately 
how  Mrs.  Thompson  did  and  if  she  was  going  to  dine  in  the  country.  If 
Wilkes  was  clever  in  his  Suggestion  {Einfall)  Churchill  was  no  less  clever 
in  taking  the  hint.  He  thanked  Wilkes,  declared  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
at  that  moment  waiting  for  him,  and  that  he  had  merely  called  in  to  in- 
quire  after  the  health  of  Wilkes.  Saying  which,  Churchill  swiftly  bowed 
himself  out,  hurried  home,  secured  all  his  papers,  and  disappeared  into 
the  country.  The  King's  messengers,  who  were  promptly  at  his  lodgings, 
were  never  able  to  discover  his  where-abouts.  (Mc  Carthy,  The  Four 
Georges  II.) 

But  how?  Have  not  her  inward  misgivings  warned  her  all  along? 
Yet  it  can  be  only  by  intuition.  Even  had  anyone  seen  her  in  Rumsey 
Brake — the  very  fire  of  hell  seems  to  scorch  her  at  the  Suggestion 
{Gedanke)  even  had  anyone  seen  her,  what  opportunity  has  that  unknown 
talebearer  had  of  betraying  her  to  Rupert?  Rupert  returned  only  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  has  had  speech  of  no  one  but  herseif  and  the  servants. 
(Broughton,  a.  a.  O.  209.) 

It  was  on  a  winter  evening  that  Magda  von  Malitz  arrived  at  Stamsel 
— a  bitter  winter  evening,  cold  and  dark  as  this.  The  old  Count  had  been 
expecting  her  since  sunset.  The  carriage,  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  post- 
house,  should  have  brought  her  back  three  hours  ago.  He  sat  in  the 
wainscot  Chamber,  where  the  painted  panels  are,  wondering  if  some  accident 
could  possibly  have  befallen  the  horses.  The  Suggestion  {Gedanke) 
troubled  him.    He  rang  for  Peter.    (Maartens,  My  Poor  Relations  I  246.) 

From  the  face  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  Joseph;  but  everything 
eise  about  him  rendered  such  an  assumption  impossible.  Putting  aside  the 
time  and  the  place,  and  forgetting  his  behaviour,  his  companions,  and  his 
instrumenta  what  remained  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Suggestion 
{Gedanke)  absurd.  Joseph  was  always  clean  shaven;  this  youth  had  a 
smudgy  moustache  and  a  pair  of  incipient  red  whiskers.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  loudest  check  suit  I  have  ever  seen,  off  the  stage.  (Jerome,  Novel 
Notes  201  [T].) 

Prof.  Gumbel  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  main  force 
to  which  the  elevation  of  the  Alps  was  due  acted  along  the  main  axis  of 
elevation.  Exactly  the  opposite  inference  would  seem  really  to  follow 
from  the  facts.  If  the  centre  of  force  were  along  the  axis  of  elevation, 
the  result  would,  as  Suess  and  Heim  have  pointed  out,  be  to  extend,  not 
to  compress,  the  strata;  and  the  folds  would  remain  quite  unaccounted 
for.  The  Suggestion  {Hypothese)  of  compression  is  on  the  contrary 
consistent  with  the  main  features  of  Swiss  geography.  (Lubbock,  The 
Beauties  of  Nature  158  [T]. 

There  is,  however,  another  hypothesis  which  more  nearly  reconciles 
the  facts.  Assuming  the  incandescent  molten  surface,  the  ascending 
metallic  gases,  and  the  formation  of  a  photosphere  at  that  outer  limit 
where  the  gases  condense;  accepting  the  Suggestion  {Hypothese)  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  so   amply   supported  by   evidence,   that  zones   north  and 
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south  of  the  Sun's  equator  are  subject  to  violent  cyclones;  this  hypothesis 
is,  that  if  a  cyclone  occurs  within  the  atmosphere  of  metallic  gases  between 
the  molten  surface  and  the  photosphere,  its  vortex  will  become  [a  region 
of  rarefaction,  of  refrigeration,  and  therefore  of  precipitation.  (Spencer, 
The  Study  of  Sociology  8,  9.)  * 

There  was  only  one,  and  he  was  uncomfortably  near  the  rock; 
but  such  a  splendid  chance  was  not  to  be  missed,  if  our  previous  training 
was  of  any  avail.  There  was  some  speculation  as  to  what  he  could  be 
doing  so  close  inshore,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  this  animal,  who  seems  to 
be  only  comfortable  when  in  deep  waters;  but  except  a  Suggestion 
(Vermutung)  that  perbaps  he  had  come  in  to  scrape  off  an  extra  accumulation 
of  barnacles,  hobody  could  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  (Bullen, 
The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  I,  234  [T].) 

"  'This  class  of  dog  is  very  like  one  another — if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression.  Don't  you  think  it  possible  that  her  missing  favourite  may 
have  been  brought  back  to  Mrs.  Norton,  without  recognition?1 

"  'No,1  returned  Mr.  Twentystone  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  'Sir,  you 
unwitüngly  torture  me  by  these  suggestions  (Bemerkung).  Perhaps  it 
will  be  better  to  reveal  all  at  once.    (Payn,  Charlie.) 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  found  a  seat  beneath  a  marvellous  stand 
of  flowers,  and  she  was  chattering  away  like  a  schoolgirl  while  he  listened 
and  added  here  and  there  a  keen  comment  or  a  humorous  Suggestion. 
(Bemerkung).    (Merriman,  Tomaso  67.) 

2.  Eine  andere  Bedeutungsentwickelung  ist  aus  dem  in 
Suggestion  enthaltenen  Merkmal  des  Unausgesprochenen,  Un- 
fertigen, Halben,  eben  nur  Angedeuteten  zu  erklären. 

Darkness  and  danger  ruled  the  roads  at  night  with  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Rome.  of  Juvenal.  Oil  lamps  fückered  freely  in  some  of  the  better 
streets,  but  even  these  were  not  lit  so  long  as  any  Suggestion  (Schimmer, 
Spur)  of  twilight  served  for  an  excuse  to  delay  the  illumination.  When 
the  moon  shone  they  were  not  lit  at  all.    (Ibid.  I,  85.) 

She  spoke  without  a  Suggestion  (Spur)  of  bitte rness,  and  a  pang 
shot  through  her  hearer's  heart  as  it  dawned  upon  him  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  she  could  resign  him  to  her  rival  without  any  pang  at  her  own.  (Norris, 
Natureis  Comedian  146  [T].) 

We  possess  instead  a  thousand  pertinacious  counsellors,  cynics  like 
Lord  Saüsbury  or  trimmers  like  Lord  Rosebery,  for  whom  no  one  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  feels  the  slightest  respect.  Our  fashionable  Society  is 
admittedly  so  rotten,  root  and  branch,  that  not  even  the  Queen's  com- 
manding  influence  can  impart  to  it  the  faintest  Suggestion  (Schatten) 
of  purity  or  even  decency.    (Review  of  Reviews.) 

3.  Aus  der  Wirkung,  dem  „Einfluß"  der  Suggestion  wird 
die  Wichtigkeit  herausgelesen,  die  Bedeutung. 

If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  use  strong  words  where  no  emphasis 
is  needed,  and  words  fraught  with  beautiful  Suggestion  (Bedeutung,  Sinn) 

Bausteine  L  2 
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when  pur  matter  is  simply  trivial,  we  shall  be  merely  contributing  to  the 
debasement  of  our  native  language.    (Bradley,  a.  a.  0. 107.) 

"I  have  only  one  more  year  at  Haifa.  It  would  be  wise  to  leave 
Egypt  theiij  I  think.  I  do  not  expect  much  wül  be  done  in  the  Soudan 
for  some  little  while.  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  stay  there— in  any  case. 
I  mean  even  if  you  should  decide  to  remain  alone  at  Glenalla". 

Ethne  made  no  pretence  to  ignore  the  Suggestion  (Bedeutung)  of 
his  words.  "We  are  neither  of  us  children",  she  said;  "you  have  all 
your  life  to  think  of.  We  should  be  prudent".  (Mason,  The  Four 
Feathers  n,  168  [T].) 

Dicky  became  very  quiet,  a  little  formal,  and  his  voice  took  on  a 
curious  smoöthness,  through  which  sharp  Suggestion  (Bedeutung)  pierced. 
(Parker,  a.a.O.  184.) 

She  came  back  in  a  costume  (booted  and  spurred  for  her  journey) 
of  which  Annunciata's  eyes  were  quick  to  catch  the  Suggestion  (Be- 
deutung).   (Harland,  My  Friend  Prospero  271  [T].) 

Now,  to  help  the  imagination  in  these  judgments,  to  enlarge  and 
interpret  experience,  is  most  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  literature. 
A  good  biography  may  give  facts  of  infinitive  Suggestion  (Bedeutung) 
and  the  great  multitude  of  novels  at  present  are,  in  fact,  experiments  in 
the  science  of  this  central  field  of  human  action,  experiments  in  the  "way 
of  looking  at"  various  cases  and  situations.  (Wells,  The  Making  of  Man- 
kind  n,  88.) 

Suggestion  als  Fachausdruck  der  ästhetischen  Kritik. 

Die  Art,  wie  Kunst-  und  Literaturkritiker  Suggestion 
verwenden,  läßt  es  notwendig  erscheinen,  das  Wort  als  Fach- 
ausdruck für  sich  zu  behandeln ;  denn  mit  der  oben  gegebenen 
Analyse  ist  der  Ausdruck  nicht  erschöpft  und  überdies  sind 
mir  nicht  alle  Stellen  ganz  verständlich. 

Der  Gebrauch  schließt  sich  natürlich  zuerst  an  die  all- 
gemeine Bedeutung  Bewußtseinserregung  an  und  läßt  sich,  je 
nach  den  Zielen,  in  die  obigen  Rubriken  einreihen.  So  ist  es 
nicht  schwer,  in  den  folgenden  Stellen  zu  entscheiden,  welches 
Suggestion  sich  an  die  Denkkraft,  welches  sich  an  den 
Willen  wendet. 

(His  diction)  can  be,  on  the  contrary,  very  coarse  and  crude;  it 
has  none  of  the  subtleties  and  graces,  and  delicate  gradations  of  French: 
it  calls  a  spade  a  spade  with  the  rudest  frankness;  and  its  curses  are  of 
an  appalling  ferocity  and  filthiness. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  D'Annunzio  ever  tries  to  give  it  delicacy  or 
veiled  Suggestion  (Andeutung);  his  language  is  as  broad  and  as  gross  as 
that  of  Ovid  or  Catullus.  He  never  allows  the  smallest  doubt  about  his 
meaning  to   exist  at  any  time;   and  he  is  most  especially  explicit  when 
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treating  of  those  subjects  which  in  modern  llterature  are  generally  con- 
sidered  forbidden.    (Ouida,  a.a.O.  17.) 

Even  of  that  stanza  which  the  Italians  used,  and  which  Chaucer 
derived  from  the  Italians,  the  basis  and  Suggestion  {Anregung)  was 
probably  given  in  France.    (M.Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism  II,  29.) 

We  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  immortals  who  keep  the  secret  of 
their  nature  as  closely  as  if  they  were  angels;  but  among  men  of  lesser 
fame — say  among  those  whose  immortality  is  about  fifty  years  of  age  and 
bids  fair  to  grow  older — the  final  test  of  the  power  of  their  books  to 
endure  is,  perhaps,  not  only  style,  but  a  certain  kind  ofsuggestiveness 
(Beeinflussung,  Überredung),  a  gift  of  challenging  the  reader's  will  to  agree, 
that  holds  him  wakeful,  alert,  conscious  of  problems  that  bewildered  his 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  neither  more  nor  less  than  they  bewilder 
himself.  This  power  of  Suggestion  (s.  o.)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  falls  on  July  4  of  this  very  year,  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  more  remarkable  because  on  two  or  three 
subjects  he  is  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  admits  of  no  Suggestion  (s.  o.) 
whatever.    (Monthly  Review,  Juni  1904.) 

...that  kind  ofj  art  which  Roman  ecclesiastics  most  cultivate,  an 
exact  precision  of  phrase  and  a  subtle  delicacy  of  Suggestion  (Ober- 
redung).    (Bryce,  a.  a.  O.  252.) 

Indeed,  this  anxiety  to  paint  the  brothel  and  the  madhouse  as  care- 
fully  and  minutely  as  the  miniaturist  paints  on  the  ivory,  leads  to  his  great 
defect,  [over-elaboration.  He  does  not  trust  enough  to  the  power  of 
Suggestion  {Beeinflußung)  which  is  so  strong  in  a  great  writer  over  the 
mind  of  a  reader.  He  does  not  remember  that  half  a  chord  may  fill  the 
ear  with  melody,  and  that  a  hint  may  rouse  the  senses  to  nausea  or  to 
desire.    (Ouida,  a.  a.  0. 17.) 

Aber  bei  mehreren  Stellen  bin  ich  zu  keiner  Sicherheit 
der  Übersetzung  gelangt. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  normal  development  of  the  human  being  to 
observe  with  some  particularity  certain  phenomena,  to  entertain  certain 
curiosities ...  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  härm  in  these  quite  natural 
things,  unless  they  are  forced  back  into  an  abashed  solitude  associated  by 
Suggestion  with  conceptions  of  shame  and  disgust.  (Wells,  Mankind  in 
the  Making  I,  303.) 

Es  handelt  sich,  wie  man  sieht,  um  zweideutige,  schlüpfrige 
Literatur.  Suggestion  kann  also  wohl  Verführung,  Vergiftung 
der  Phantasie  bedeuten,  was  sich  dem  alten  Gebrauch  bei 
Shakespeare  anschließen  würde. 

Die  im  Folgenden  enthaltene  Anspielung  auf  den  Tod 
des  Sokrates  stützt  die  Übersetzung  Verführung. 

The  suppression  of  premature  and  base  suggestions  must  not 
overleap  itself,  and  suppress  either  mature  thought  (which  has  been  given 
its  hemlock   not   once,   but  many  times  on  this  particular  pretext)  or  the 

9» 
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destruction  of  necessary  common  knowledge.  If  we  begin  a  hunt  for 
Suggestion  and  indecency  it  may  be  urged  we  shall  end  by  driving  all 
these  things  Underground.    (Das.  II,  95.) 

Was  heißt  Suggestion  in  folgenden  Stellen? 

In  his  new  novel  Mr.  Nisbet  abandons  this  imaginative  order  of 
fiction.  He  deals  with  modern  conditions,  with  life  as  it  is,  or  with 
"things  as  they  are" — to  use  the  Godwinian  phrase.  We  can  congratulate 
him  on  his  success  in  this  very  different  order  of  fiction.  His  principal 
characters  are  drawn  with  a  sure  hand  and  with  a  vitality  that  individualises 
each  one  with  his  own  distinction.  At  the  same  time  the  author  displays 
all  his  wonted  powers  of  invention  and  Suggestion  (überzeugende  Gewalt! 
Wirkung!)  in  the  fertility  of  resource  that  marks  the  movement  of  his 
story.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

Take  again  the  magniücent  opening  chapter  of  the  fire  at  which 
Lamarque  contracts  the  illness  which  ultimately  kills  him.  It  is  too  long 
to  quote  here,  but  its  description  is  of  a  force  incomparable,  and  of  a 
truth  as  great.  No  one  of  his  contemporaries  could  have  written  this 
chapter;  its  sobriety  and  veracity,  united  to  its  splendour  of  diction  and 
its  terror  of  Suggestion  (Wirkung),  make  it  a  magnum  opus.  (Ouida, 
a.  a.  O.  145.) 

The  one  is  a  battlepiece  of  Vereshagin,  crowded  with  begrimed 
and  panting  figures,  in  which  the  dumb  canvas  seems  to  shriek  with  war 
and  smoke  with  blood;  the  other  is  a  cabinet  picture  of  Meissonier's, 
finished,  polished,  small  in  measurement,  illimitable  in  Suggestion 
{Wirkung  oder  Gehalt?)  fine  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  cruel  as  the  fork  of 
a  snake's  tongue.    (Ibid.  32.) 

Es  scheint,  daß  Suggestion  die  Bedeutung  Inhalt,  Gehalt, 
Motiv  entwickelt  hat. 

The  books  the  ordinary  man  reads  turn  enormously  on  love-making, 
his  theatre  has  scarcely  ever  a  play  that  has  not  primarily  a  strong  love- 
interest...  his  music  is  saturated  in  love  Suggestion  (Motiv).  (Wells, 
Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  U.) 

I  can  find  little  to  like  in  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul.  The 
psychological  study,  or  rather  Suggestion  (Motiv),  is  interesting  enough 
but  the  setting  is  incomprehensible  and  the  verse  flaccid  and  often  prosaic. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  woman  is  sitting  sewing  in  the  tap-room 
of  a  public-house,  among 

labourers  gnarled  and  splashed  with  mire, 
The  disillusioned  women  sipping  fire. 

Archer  a.  a.  O.  335. 

What  admirable  lines,  both  in  sound  and  Suggestion  (Inhalt? 
are  —  "Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay"  . . .     (Ibid.  294.) 

Hogarth  himself  could  not  have  surpassed  the  humour  of  the  gipsy 
woman  who  sat  in  the  road  outside  the  public-house,  nursing  her  baby) 
and  smoking  her  pipe  in  sublime  contentment,  while  the  back  of  the  old 
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lady  who  whispered  last  Instructions  to  a  timid  little  girl,  waiting,  bandbox 
in  hand,  for  the  coach,  was  a  very  triumph  of  Suggestion  (Vorwurf? 
Motiv?)  of  the  wicked  ways  of  town.    (Mathers,  Cinders  158  [T].) 

Marcella  rose,  and  they  moved  together  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  room  where  a  famous  piece  of  Italian  Renaissance  tapestry  entirely 
fiUed  the  wall  from  side  to  side. 

uHow  beautiful!"  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes  filling  with  delight."  What 
a  delicious  thing  to  live  with." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  ihe  most  adorable  medley  of  forms,  tints, 
suggestions  (Motiv?  Stimmung?),  of  gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs  and 
shepherds,  Standing  in  flowery  grass  under  fruitladen  trees  and  wreathed 
about  with  roses.    (Ward,  Marcella  I,  167  [TJ.) 


III.  Suggestive." 

Vorbemerkung. 

Das  Wort  vertritt  in  erster  Reihe  das  Partizip  auf  -ing 
und  [schließt  sich  demgemäß  aufs  engste  an  suggest  an;  die 
Konstruktion  ist  suggestive  of  something.  Außerdem  tritt 
es  selbständig  als  Adjektiv  und  Adverb  auf,  wobei  es  an  Viel- 
deutigkeit nicht  hinter  Suggestion  zurücksteht.  Flügel  hat  im 
Wesentlichen  den  Inhalt  des  Wortes  erschöpft. 

1-  Suggestive  of  something. 

Ideas  and  suggestions  of  a  general  kind  he  (Spinoza)  had  from 
Descartes  ....and  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  resemblance  to  Stoic 
doctrine,  suggestive  at  the  first  glance  of  imitation  (eine  Ähnlichkeit,  die 
an  Nachahmung  denken  läßt).    (Pollock,  Spinoza  2,  83.) 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  Honoria  said.  Her  face  remained 
averted,  but  there  was  a  change  in  her  attitude,  a  decision  in  the  pose  of 
her  figure,  suggestive  both  |of  challenge  and  of  triumph  (eine  Haltung 
die  herausfordernd  und  triumphierend  klang.)  (Malet,  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  m,  294  [T].) 

Ähnlich  sind  auch  folgende  Beispiele,  die  in  infinitum 
vermehrt  werden  könnten,  zu  übersetzen. 

They  were  rather  large  hands — suggestive  of  manual  labour. 
(Merriman,  Tomaso  69.) 

Madame  de  Vallorbes'  speech  was  calm  and  measured,  yet  there 
was  a  conviction  in  it  suggestive  of  considerable  emotion.  (Malet, 
a.  a.  O.  ffl,  40.) 

Lady  Snowdon,  when  Mr.  Brock  was  introduced  to  her,  acknowledged 
the  philosopher's  bow  with  a  majesty  so  cordial  that  it  would  have  given 
tum  unmixed  deb'ght  if  it  had  not  teen  too  suggestive  of  an  intellectual 
equality  with  himself.    (Monthly  Review,  Sept.  1903.) 
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The  persistent  approximation  of  these  radiations  to  the  altering 
signals  of  Cavor  is  curiously  suggestive  of  some  Operator  deliberately 
seeking  to  mix  them  in  with  his  message  and  render  it  illegible.  (Wells, 
The  First  Men  in  the  Moon  283.) 

A  little  girl  emerged  from  the  other  entrance  of  the  tent  with  a 
bound  suggestive  of  india-rubber  rather  than  the  skin  and  bone  which 
was  all  her  obvious  anatomy.    (Wood,  The  Vagabonds  17  [T].) 

The  story  has  a  moral  of  wide  application,  and  is  suggestive  of 
some  new  and  true  ideas  on  the  lrish  problem.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

There  lies  before  me  a  crystal  of  quartz.  The  very  language  in 
which  I  State  the  fact  implies  the  differentiation  of  the  impression  into 
object  (quartz)  and  subject  (me).  This  impression,  as  I  look  at  the  crystal, 
is  just  as  real  as  anything  can  be.  It  matters  not  that  the  impression  is 
set  in  a  background  of  relations,  and  is  thus  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
percept  or  a  concept.  The  basal  impression  suggestive  of  these  relations 
is  there  in  the  focus  of  my  consciousness.    (Morgan,  a.  a.  O.  309.) 

The  people  of  Java  believe  that  the  souls  of  Europeans  pass  at 
death  into  the  bodies  of  tigers;  and  it  is  related  of  a  Hispaniolan  chief 
that  he  hoped  not  to  go  to  heaven  when  he  heard  there  would  be 
Spaniards  there.  Significant  facts  these:  darkly  suggestive  of  many  an 
unrecorded  horror.    (Spencer,  Social  Statics  193.) 

2.  Suggestive  als  absolutes  Adjektiv. 

a)  Es  vertritt  den  Genitiv  von  Suggestion.1 

In  order  to  study  the  effects  of  suggestive  therapeutics  (Suggestions- 
therapeutik)  in  normal  labour. . .    (The  Practitioner  1899  I  714.) 

One  of  my  own  cats  would  always  touch  the  handle  of  the  door 
when  she  wished  it  opened.  We  had  established  this  association  by 
building  on  an  apparently  chance  occurrence,  when  the  cat,  reaching  up, 
touched  the  handle.  By  always  opening  the  door  when  she  so  reached 
up  to  the  handle,  and  taking  no  notice  when  she  merely  sat  and  mewed, 
the  suggestive  value  {Suggestionswert)  of  the  action  became  definitely 
fixed.  Sir  John  Lubbock  taught  his  intelligent  black  poodle  Van  to 
distinguish  between  piain  and  printed  cards.    (Morgan,  a.  a.  O.  95.) 

Anm.:  Der  juristische  Ausdruck  Suggestivfrage  ist  nicht. 

Dem  Englischen  entnommen,  wo  der  Begriff  durch  leading 
question  wiedergegeben  wird. 

b)  Die  anderen  Bedeutungen  von  suggestive  in  alpha- 
betischer Ordnung. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  results  brought  forward  by  Lombroso 
are  interesting  and  suggestive  (anregend),  they  are  not  altogether  com- 
plete  or  conclusive  from  the  point  of  view  of  sexual  difference,  which 
was  not  the  chief  point  aimed  at.    (Ellis,  Man  and  Woman  117.) 

1  Diese  Funktion  des  Adj.  ist  ja  im  NE.  wohlbekannt:  angry  fit, 
naughty  turn  und  dergl. 
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A  remarkably  thoughtful  and  suggestive  article  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Monday  under  the  heading  of  "The  Australian  Attitüde."  It  fills 
nearly  four  columns,  and  is  all  worth  reading,  but  its  general  purport 
may  be  briefly  expressed.    (Spectator.) 

The  character  of  Parsifal  he  could  admit  even  less  than  the 
character  of  Kundry.  As  he  would  say  in  discussion,  "If  I  am  to  discuss 
an  artistic  question,  I  must  go  to  the  very  heart  of  it  Now,  if  we  ask 
ourselves  what  Siegfried  did,  the  answer  is,  that  he  forged  the  sword, 
killed  the  dragon  and  released  Brunhilde.  But  if,  in  like  manner,  we  ask 
ourselves  what  Parsifal  did,  is  not  the  answer,  that  he  killed  a  swan  and 
refused  a  kiss  and  with  many  morbid,  suggestive  {anzüglich)  and  dis- 
agreeable  remarks?    (Moore,  Evelyn  Innes  I,  247.) 

The  town  of  Lyttleton  seemed  much  more  imposing  and  important 
as  we  rose  above  it:  fifteen  years  ago  a  few  sheds  received  the  "Pilgrims," 
as  the  first  comers  are  always  called.  I  like  the  name;  it  is  so  pretty  and 
suggestive  (ausdrucksvoll).  ,  (Barker,  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.) 

There  are  certain  words,  suggestive  (ausdrucksvoll)  rather  than 
descriptive,  the  value  of  which  lies  in  their  very  vagueness  and  elasticity 
of  Interpretation,  by  which  each  mind  can  write  its  own  commentary,  each 
imagination  sketch  out  its  own  illustration.  And  one  of  these  is  Woman- 
liness;  a  word  infinitely  more  subtle  in  meaning,  with  more  possibilities 
of  definition,  more  light  and  shade,  more  facets,  more  phases,  than  the 
corresponding  word  manliness.     (Linton,  The  Girl  of  the  Period  197  [T].) 

"Houses  are  built  to  live  in,"  is  the  suggestive  (bedeutungsvoll) 
quotation  from  Bacon,  with  which  he  begins  his  "Notes  on  Cottages  and 
Country  Buildings";  and  he  finds  space  in  the  few  pages  that  follow  to 
point  out  how  easily  not  only  the  labourer's,  but  the  artisan's  dwelling 
might  be  made  pleasant,  both  to  look  at  and  to  possess.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  our  railway  System.  The  article  on  "The  British  Railway 
Position"  which  we  publish  to-day  contains  some  very  suggestive 
(bedeutungsvoll,  lehrreich)  statistics.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

From  high-gabled  roof  of  old-world  ale-house  swings  the  suggestive 
(beredt)  sign.    (Edwards,  Barham  Brocklehurst  25  [T].) 

"She  is  füll  of  personal  fascination,  of  course. "  " You  mean  because 
of  her  personal  beauty?"  "No,  it's  more  than  that,  I  think.  It's  the 
woman  herseif.  She  is  suggestive  (berückend,  bezaubernd)  somehow. 
She  makes  one's  imagination  work.  Of  course  she  is  beautiful."  (Hichens, 
a.  a.  O.  I,  35.) 

When  the  hüls  open  out  suddenly  and  show  the  great  fertile  cleft 
of  undulating  downs,  green  ravines  with  trickling  silver  threads  down 
them,  and  purple  mountains  beyond,  stretching  away  to  the  coast,  which 
is  known  as  the  Inanda  Location,  one  feels  as  if  one  were  looking  at  the 
Happy  Valley, 

"O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this,  thy  hard  estate;" 
for  neither  the  imaginary  kingdom  in  Amhara  nor  any   other  kingdom  in 
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all  the  fair  earth  could  show  a  more  poetical  or  suggestive  (bezaubernd, 
reizvoll)  glimpse  of  scenic  beauty.  (Barker,  A  Year's  Housekeeping  266  [T].) 
Not  the  least  suggestive  (bezeichnend,  lehrreich)  ineident  of  the  Far 
Eastern-  crisis  was  the  sudden  onslaught  on  Russia,  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  frequently  inspired  German  newspapers,  the 
National  Zeitung,  on  January  18,  at  a  moment  when  "the  Eastern  neighbour" 
was  in  deep  water.    (National  Review,  Febr.  1904.) 

The  writer's  name,  his  dedication  of  his  book  to  that  distinguished 
Welsh  scholar  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  and  his  frequency  of  reference  to 
Wales,  might  not  of  themselves  haVe  led  us  to  believe  that  the  reader  of 
these  most  pleasant  essays  is  being  entertained  by  a  Welshman;  but 
something  Welsh  in  spirit  makes  itself  vaguely,  yet  suggestively  (ein- 
dringlich) feit    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  traditions  of  that  place,  with  its  un- 
doubted  suitability  to  the  dread  purposes  of  public  death,  and  with  the 
name  by  which  the  true  spot  was  known,  wherever  it  may  have  been,  I 
submit  that  this  resemblance  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  suggestive 
(eindrucksvoll).    (Haggard,  a.  a.  O.  I,  208.) 

*A  mystery',  said  Andrew,  waiting  for  Mr.  Donner  Colville  to  trans- 
late  the  suggestive  (inhaltschwer)  word  to  the  French  gentleman. 
(Merriman,  The  Last  Hope  I,  13  [T].) 

Being  Christian,  affiliated  to  the  Roman  Church  indeed,  although 
they  retain  certain  special  Privileges,  since  their  priests  have  the  right  to 
read  Mass  in  Syriac  and  to  marry,  these  Maronites  are  industrious  and 
progressive.  Hence  the  good  roads,  the  honest  administration,  and  the 
suggestive  (lehrreich)  fact  that  property  which  lies  within  the  territories 
of  the  Lebanon  Government  fetches,  if  sold,  about  five  times  as  much  as 
that  of  similar  exterit  and  character  which  has  the  advantage  of  bordering 
on  Beyrout,  but  the  disadvantage  of  groaning  under  the  rule  of  the  Moslem. 
(Haggard,  a.  a.  O.  30.) 

Moonlights;  a  bouquet  of  the  earliest  flowers  carefully  arranged 
and  tenderly  presented;  the  changing  lights  on  the  mountain  tops;  the  ex- 
quisite song  of  the  nightingale  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  all  the  rest 
of  those  vague  and  suggestive  (stimmungsvoll)  delights  which  once  made 
the  meeting-places  of  souls,  and  furnished  occasion  for  delicious  ravings 
become  by  time  and  use  and  the  wearing  realities  of  business  and  the 
crowding  pressure  of  anxieties,  puerile  and  annoying  to  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman,  who  is  not  a  poet  by  nature.    (Linton,  a.  a.  O.  216.) 

In  October  he  and  Helen  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Whichcote, 
and  to  Helen,  seven  months  married,  life  in  her  former  home  was  very 
suggestive  (stimmungsvoll).  She  wanted  to  teil  him  what  she  feit,  but 
her  impressions  eluded  her  as  soon  as  her  tongue  tried  to  touch  them. 
Her  words  implied  that  she  had  found  the  past  much  sweeter  than  the 
present,  and  this  wasn't  what  she  meant.  She  knew  so  well  what  she 
meant  that  she  demanded  divination,  and  was  aggrieved.  (Merrick,  The 
Worldlings  216.) 
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It  is  not  that  the  stuff  is  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  knowledge  in  the 
basest  and  vulgarest  colourings,  knowledge  without  the  antiseptic  quality 
ofheroic  Interpretation,  debased,  suggestive  {verführerisch,  demoralisierend, 
vergl.  das.  89,  92,  94),  diseased  and  contagious  knowledge.  (Wells,  Mankind 
in  the  Making  II,  91 .) 

His  eyes  rested  longingly  on  a  light  punt  which,  running  half  out  of 
a  rustic  boathouse,  swayed  suggestively  (verlockend,  verführerisch)  on 
the  gleaming  water.  'I  wish  I  had  time',  he  said.  (Corelli,  God's  Good 
Man  I  38  [TJ.) 

The  four  sat  down,  Zeky's  eyes  brightening  at  the  regale;  a  chunk 
of  cold  plum-pudding  was  allotted  to  each  and  the  pewter  mugs  showed 
suggestive  (verheißungsvoll,  vielverheißend)  foam.  Ah!  that  good  old 
harvest  beer!  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  tremendously  long  working-days, 
and  prevailing  good  humour.    (Edwards,  The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  62  [T].) 

He  indicated  one  or  two  graves  where  the  mound  had  sunk,  and 
suggestive  (verräterisch)  hollows  were  visible  in  the  grass.  (Merriman, 
The  Last  Hope  I,  IL) 

"And   now  I  made   a  very   careful  examination   of  the   corner  of 
paper  which  the  Inspector  had  submitted  to  us.    It  was  at  once  clear  to 
me  that  it  formed  part  of  a  very  remarkable  document.    Here  it  is.    Do 
you  not  now  observe  something  very  suggestive  (verräterisch)  about  it?' 
(Doyle,  Memoire  of  Sherlock  Holmes  271  [T].) 

Nearly  an]  hour  passed.  At  length  the  Cardinal  came  out.  Peter 
rose,  and  went  forward  to  meet  him.  The  Cardinal  was  smiling;  but 
about  his  eyes  there  was  a  suggestive  (verräterisch)  redness. 

"Mr.  Marchdale,"  he  said,  "your  housekeeper  is  in  great  distress  of 
conscience  touching  one  or  two  offences  she  feels  she  has  been  guilty 
of.towards  you.  They  seem  to  me,  in  frankness,  somewhat  trifling.  But 
I  cannot  persuade  her  to  accept  my  view.  She  will  not  be  happy  tili  she 
has  asked  and  received  your  pardon  for  them."  (Harland,  The  Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box  240.) 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that?"  "My  dear  sir,  I  don't  say  there's  anything 
bad  about  it,"  returned  Quinby,  who  seemed  [to  possess  a  pretty  gift  of 
suggestive  (vielsagend)  negation.  "But  you  may  hear  another  opinion 
from  other  people,  for  you  will  find  that  the  whole  hotel  is  talking  about 
it"(Hornung,  No  Hero  52  [Tl.) 

Tongues  wagged,  screams  alternated  with  guffaws,  Outsiders  looked 
in;  soon  came  Billy  Watts,  the  threequarter  man  from  the  barn,  who  con- 
tented  himself  with  a  long  stare  and  a  suggestive  (vielsagend),  "Well,  I 
never!"    (Edwards,  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  129  [T]) 

"You  very  often  leave  your  sentences  unfinished,  Miss  Steele,"  said 
he.  "It  is  very  suggestive  (wirkungsvoll),  and  reminds  one  of  the 
romances  of  A.  Hope."    (Woodroffe,  a.  a.  O.  65.) 

.  In  the  third  picture,  where  the  three  murderers  are  arrested,  the 
only  really  noticeable  detail,  Lucilla  declared,  was  the  chief  murderer's 
right-hand  pocket,  that  gaped  from  long  emptiness,  and  palpably  required 
safety  pinning. 
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"And  here  is  the  one  that  ought  to  put  you  off  your  drinks,"  she 
said,  as  they  came  to  the  fourth,  hung  close  beside  the  private  bar,  which 
shbwed  three  startlingly  clean  white  skeletons  on  three  gibbets  at  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  a  remarkably  well  done  and  suggestive  (wirkungsvoll) 
sketch  of  a  wind-blown  coach,  shuddering  away  with  its  driver  and 
passengers  from  the  horror  it  had  to  pass.    (Mathers,  a.  a.  O.  158.) 

Anm.  1.    Unsuggestive  heifit  nichtssagend. 

Fine  houses,  even  when  of  recent  construction,  like  the  Pompeiian 
house  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  Paris,  are  pulled  down  out  of  a  mere 
speculative  mania  to  build  something  eise,  or  to  cut  a  long,  straight  street 
as  uninteresting  and  as  unsuggestive  as  the  boxwood  protractor  which 
lies  on  a  surveyor's  desk.    (Ouida,  a.  a.  O.  204.) 

Most  of  the  Compounds  that  are  in  ordinary  use  are  too  lifeless,  too 
unsuggestive,  or  too  trivial  in  association  to  be  freely  employed  ,in 
poetry.    (Bradley,  a.  a.  O.  126.) 

Anm.  2.  Suggestiveness,  lange  nicht  so  häufig  wie  suggestive, 
wird  fast  in  gleicher  Bedeutung  wie  Suggestion  gebraucht. 

Touch  is  sight's  constant  ministrant,  ever  ready  to  the  Visual  im- 
pressions.  Hearing  widens  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  for  us,  through 
oral  communication,  is  a  Channel  of  universal  suggesjtiveness  {Bewußt- 
seinserregung).  Smell,  taste,  and  the  temperature  sense  )are  in  fitis 
connection  of  secondary  importance.    (Morgan,  a.  a.  O.  127.) 

The  love  of  London  which  some  men  have  feit,  was  never  born  in 
David.  He  could  not  grow  to  love  it  though  he  tried.  In  time  he  came 
to  wonder  if  he  was  blind — if  something  was  lacking  in  him — when  he 
read  word-pictures  of  its  beauty,  and  knew  that  he  found  it  execrable. 
True,  there  were  many  nights  when  the  river  mesmerised  him,  and  he 
hung  rapt  upon  the  bridges,  but  then  the  lamps  shone  only  on  the  water, 
and  the  spells  lay  in  the  vast  suggestiveness  (Zauber,  Reiz)  of  a  great 
city  that  he  did  not  see.    (Merrick,  Quaint  Companions  111.) 

The  morrow  was  fine,  but  David  did  not  go  to  Godstone.  Just  to 
ascertain  how  long  it  [took  to  get  there,  however,  he  bought  an  "ABC," 
a  fascinating  book  with  the  breeze  of  the  moors,  and  the  splash  of  the  sea 
in  it,  and  the  suggestiveness  (Reiz)  of  old  townlets  with  quaint  names. 
(Ibid.  175.) 

On  the  whole  a  kindly  and  contented  face,  if  lacking  the  suggest- 
iveness (Ausdruck)  which  comes   of  thought.    (Gissing,  Demos  I  46  [T].) 

No  one,  not  even  Goethe,  was  anxious  to  inquire  too  closely  con- 
cerning  the  authority  of ,  fragments  (Fingal)  which  professed  to  come  to 
us  from  an  extreme  antiquity,  tinged  with  moonlight  and  melancholy, 
exempt  from  all  attention  to  the  strained  rules  and  laws  of  compositum, 
dimly  primitive  and  pathetically  vague,  füll  of  all  kinds  of  'plaintive  and 
lyrical  suggestiveness  (Stimmung),  (Gosse,  A  Short  History  of  Modern 
English  Literature  240.) 

There's  a  melancholy  suggestiveness  (Stimmung)  in  St.  'James's 
Hall,  so  I've  engaged  the  small  room  at  the  Queen's.     (Rita,  Souls  19  [T]) 
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Alphabetisches  Verzeichnis  der  Bedeutungen 

von: 

suggest 

Suggestion 

suggestive 

ahnen  lassen 

Ahnung 

m 

andeuten 

Andeutung 

anfahren 

Anflug 

angeben 

an  die  Hand  geben 

anklingen  an 

Anklang 

zur  Annahme  drängen 

Annahme 

annehmen  lassen 

anregen 

Anregung 
Ansinnen 

anregend 

Antrieb 

• 

anzüglich 

sich  aufdrängen 

aufmerksam  machen  auf 

ausdrücken 

Ausdruck 

ausdrucksvoll 

aussehen  wie  (nach) 

Aussehen 
Ausstreuung 

bedeuten 

Bedeutung 

bedeutungsvoll 

beeinflussen 

Beeinflussung 

behaupten 

Behauptung 

beredt 
berückend 

besagen,  bestimmen 

• 

Bewußtseinserregung 

bezaubernd 
bezeichnend 

sich  bieten 

denken  lassen  an 

eindringlich 

Eindruck 

eindrucksvoll 

einfallen 

Einfall 

einflößen 

einflüstern 

Einflüsterung 

eingeben 

Eingebung 

einreden 

Einreden 

empfehlen 

• 

erinnern 

Erinnerung 

erwähnen 

Erwähnung 

erwarten  lassen 

Gedanke 
Gehalt 


heißen 


gehaltvoll 
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hervorheben 

hinweisen  auf 

Hinweis 

hinwerfen 

Hypothese 

Inhalt 

inhaltsschwer 

konstatieren 

Klang 

»•» 

kundtun 

Macht 

lehrreich 

meinen 

Meinung 
Motiv 

nahe  liegen,  nahe  legen 

nennen,  offenbaren 

raten 

Rat 

Reiz 

reizvoll 

sagen 

^ 

Schatten 

Schimmer 

Schlüpfrigkeit 

Sinn 

Spur 

Stimmung 

stimmungsvoll 

Ton 

veranlassen 

Überredung 

Verführung 

verführerisch 

verheißen 

Verheißung 

verheißungsvoll 
verlockend 

vermuten 

Vermutung 

vermuten  lassen 

die  Vermutung  auf- 

kommen lassen 

verraten 

•  verräterisch 

vorbringen,  vorführen 

vielsagend 

vorschlagen 

Vorschlag 

vorschweben 

Vorstellung 
Vorwurf 

wachrufen,  wecken 

Wink 

Wirkung 

wirkungsvoll 

Wunsch 

vor  die  Seele  zaubern 

Zauber 
Zug 

Zumutung 
Zweideutigkeit 

Chattertons  Rowley-Sprache 

von 

Helene  Richter  (Wien). 


Vorwort. 

Der  Gedanke,  daß  der  Rowley-Sprache  der  Gloucestershire- 
dialekt  zu  Grunde  liege,  tauchte  in  mir  schon  zu  Ende  der 
neunziger  Jahre  des  verflossenen  Jahrhunderts  auf,  bald  nachdem 
ich  mich  in  das  Studium  der  Werke  Chattertons  vertieft  hatte. 
Der  sprachliche  Prozeß,  der  sich  auf  dieser  Fährte  enthüllte, 
schien  mit  der  ganzen  Eigenart  des  Dichters  so  sehr  im  Einklang, 
daß  die  Vermutung  von  vornherein  etwas  Überzeugendes  für 
mich  gewann.  Die  sonderbare  Vermischung  von  Phantastisch- 
Willkürlichem  und  Bodenständigem  stimmte  durchaus  zu 
Chattertons  Art,  lokale  Überlieferungen  und  historische  Tat- 
sachen seiner  stark  ausgeprägten  Persönlichkeit  und  seiner 
überquellenden  Phantasie  dienstbar  zu  machen.  Denn  wenn 
sich  je  der  Satz  bewahrheitete,  daß  die  höchste  Originalität 
des  Dichters  weniger  in  der  Erfindung  als  in  der  Aneignung 
des  Vorhandenen  zu  Tage  trete,  so  gilt  er  von  Chatterton. 

Im  Verlaufe  meiner  biographischen  Studien  fand  ich,  daß 
schon  Jacob  Bryant  eine  dialektische  Grundlage  in  der  Rowley- 
Sprache  erkannt  hatte.  Er  beginnt  die  Einleitung  zu  den 
"Observations  upon  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley  1781"  mit 
den  Worten:  "One  of  the  first  positions,  which  I  must  lay 
down,  is  that  these  poems  were  written  in  a  provincial  dialect; 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  people,  in  whose  county  the 
author  resided,  and  was  probably  born."  Er  läßt  Rowley  aus 
Somersetshire  sein  (S.  10)  und  zieht  auch  Robert  of  Gloucester 
zum  Vergleiche  heran  (S.  1 2  ff.).  Daß  Bryant  aus  seiner  Be- 
obachtung    die    falsche     Schlußfolgerung    zog,    die    Rowley- 
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Dichtungen   seien   echte  Denkmale   aus   dem  15.  Jahrhundert, 
kommt  hier  nicht  weiter  in  Betracht. 

Mein  Streben,  den  Richtigkeitsnachweis  derGloucestershire- 
hypothese  zu  führen,  stieß  auf  Schwierigkeiten,  die  eine  jahre- 
lange Verzögerung  notwendig  machten.  Das  Dialektmaterial 
war  spärlich  und  schwer  erreichbar;  die  wenigstens  annähernde 
Vollendung  des  English  Dialect  Dictionary  mußte  abgewartet 
werden.  Der  erschwerendste  Umstand  war  und  blieb  der 
Mangel  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Untersuchung  des  Gloucester- 
shiredialektes.  Nunmehr  glaube  ich,  ein  wenn  auch  nicht 
lückenloses,  so  doch  hinreichendes  dialektisches  Material  zu- 
sammengebracht zu  haben,  um  eine  Vergleichung  mit  der 
Rowley-Sprache  darauf  zu  stützen.  Wertvolle  Aufschlüsse 
über  die  gegenwärtig  in  Bristol  und  seiner  Umgegend  ge- 
sprochene Mundart  verdanke  ich  Mr.  Symes  Edmund  Payne, 
Clifton-Bristol. 

Eine  Schwierigkeit  bot  auch  die  Abgrenzung  des  in  die 
Studie  einzubeziehenden  Dialektgebietes.  Bristol  liegt  in  dem 
südlichen  Zipfel  von  Gloucestershire,  wo  diese  Grafschaft  mit 
Somerset  und  Wilts  zusammenstößt,  Clifton  ist  bereits  in 
Somerset,  Westbury  in  Wilts.  Es  schien  also  gestattet,  diese 
beiden  Dialekte,  wo  sie  Übereinstimmungen  mit  der  Rowley- 
Sprache  ergaben,  mit  in  Betracht  zuziehen.  Hierzu  kommt 
noch,  daß  William  Barrett,  einer  der  Männer,  mit  denen 
Chatterton  am  meisten  verkehrte,  aus  Notton  in  Wiltshire 
gebürtig  war.  Weniger  läßt  sich  für  die  Berücksichtigung  des 
nördlicheren,  um  Gloucester  herum  heimischen  Cotswold- 
Dialektes  beibringen.  Wir  können  von  Niemandem  aus 
Chattertons  Umgebung  nachweisen,  daß  er  ihn  gesprochen 
habe;  Chipping  Sodbury,  der  Geburtsort  der  Mutter,  liegt 
nur  elf  Meilen  nördlich  von  Bristol,  nahe  der  Grenze  von 
Wiltshire.  Von  Burgam,  dem  Zinngießer,  wissen  wir  nur,  daß 
er  aus  Gloucestershire  stammte,  aber  nicht  aus  welcher  Ortschaft 

Eine  andere  Verlegenheit  ergab  die  Verschiedenheit  der 
Transskription  der  Arbeiten  in  dem  Dialekt  und  über  ihn  und 
Chattertons  völlig  phantastische,  oft  bei  jeder  [neuen  Anwendung 
des  Wortes  schwankende  Schreibart. 

Chatterton  benutzte  die  Wörterbücher  von  Bailey  und  von 
Kersey,  von  denen  mir  das  erste  zu  Gebote  stand.    Da  jedoch 
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Skeat  (Chatterton's  Works,  Aldine  Edition  II,  XXX)  erklärt:  "in 
fact,  Kersey's  and  Bailey's  dictionaries  are  almost  the  same  thing; 
the  differences  are  trifling,  and  the  general  resemblance  close," 
glaubte  ich  mich  nach  dem  Beispiele  des  großen  Gelehrten 
selbst  über  den  Mangel  eines  Exemplars  von  Kersey  hinweg- 
setzen zu  dürfen. 

Skeats  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  in  seiner  Ausgabe 
von  Chattertons  Werken  setzeich  als  bekannt  voraus  und 
habe  darum  nicht  bei  jeder  (besonders  im  IL  Kapitel  unver- 
meidlichen) Anlehnung  speziell  auf  ihn  verwiesen.  Die  meiner 
Arbeit  zu  Grunde  gelegte  Ausgabe  ist  die  dreibändige  von 
Southey  &  Cottle,  London  1803.  Die  den  Zitaten  beigegebene 
Zahl  bezieht  sich  auf  die  Seite;  die  jedesmalige  Hinzufügung 
der  Bandnummer  schien  überflüssig. 

Die  beigebrachten  Belege  sind  keine  vollständige  Auf- 
zählung der  betreffenden  Wörter,  sondern  nur  erläuternde 
Beispiele. 


Wien,  Oktober  1904. 


H.R. 
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Erstes  Kapitel. 

Gloucestershire-Dialekt. 

§  1.  Was  bei  einer  Untersuchung  der  Rowl[ey]-Spr[ache] 
vor  allem  auffällt,  ist  das  verwirrende  Ineinanderfließen  zweier 
durchaus  entgegengesetzter  Momente:  einerseits  kindliche  Un- 
beholfenheit und  phantastische  Willkür  der  Neubildungen  und 
andererseits  ein  echter  Kern  alten  Sprachbestandes.  Man  stutzt 
vor  diesen  scheinbar  miteinander  unverträglichen  Äußerungen 
eines  und  desselben  Geistes.  Wie  erklärt  es  sich,  daß  Chat, 
imstande  war,  gleichzeitig  seiner  Einbildungskraft  in  un- 
kontrollierter Freiheit  die  Zügel  schießen  zu  lassen  und  mit 
Forscherfleiß  das  alte  Sprachgut  zusammenzutragen,  das  sich 
unleugbar  in  der  Rowl.-Spr.  findet?  Die  Antwort  bietet  sich 
unschwer,  sobald  man  den  richtigen  Standpunkt  zur  Frage 
einnimmt. 

Die  Rowl.-Spr.  will  nicht  beurteilt  sein  als  das  Machwerk 
eines  absichtlichen  Betrügers,  der  die  Welt  aus  Eigennutz  oder 
Bosheit  hintergeht;  und  nicht  als  der  bedächtig  aus  Büchern 
zusammengeflickte  Ertrag  pedantischer  Studien.      Sie  ist    halb 
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Spiel,  halb  Berechnung,  die  Schöpfung  eines  Kindes,  eines 
ungewöhnlich  scharfsinnigen,  frühreifen,  ehrgeizigen  Knaben, 
aber  immerhin  eines  Knaben,  der  noch  dazu  aller  wissenschaft- 
lichen Hilfsmittel  entblößt  war.  Eine  der  Gemütsverfassung  des 
Fälschers  oder  des  gelehrten  Pedanten  verwandte  Stimmung  wäre 
bei  Chat,  nur  in  einer  schon  durch  seine  Jugendlichkeit  bewirkten 
Modifikation  denkbar.  Man  wird  in  diesem  Falle  statt  Betrug 
besser  sagen :  Die  übermütige  Laune  des  Schuljungen,  der  die 
klugen  Erwachsenen,  denen  er  sich  unendlich  überlegen  fühlt, 
hinters  Licht  führt1,  und  statt  Büchergelehrsamkeit  die  Lese- 
wut des  Knaben. 

Hätte  Chat,  die  Möglichkeit  zu  philologischen  Studien 
gehabt,  so  wären  die  Rowl.-Dichtungen  sicherlich  in  richtigem 
Mittelenglisch  geschrieben.  Sie  waren  es  seinem  Glauben 
nach  wahrscheinlich  zum  guten  Teil  auch  so.  Aber  wie  die 
Dinge  lagen,  war  Chat.,  ein  typisches  Kind  seiner  Zeit,  ver- 
urteilt, mit  dieser  ebenso  sehr  die  kritiklose  Unwissenheit  wie 
die  überschwengliche  Begeisterung  für  das  neu  entdeckte 
Mittelalter  zu  teilen.  Dem  Colstonschüler  und  Kanzleischreiber 
verwehrte  schon  der  vollständige  Mangel  an  wissenschaftlichem 
Material  und  freier  Selbstbestimmung  ein  nach  heutigen  Be- 
griffen auch  nur  schülerhaftes  Eindringen  in  Fachkenntnisse. 
Sein  gelehrtes  Rüstzeug  bestand  aus  den  Wörterbüchern  von 
Nathaniel  Bailey2  und  John  Kersay,  mit  deren  Hilfe  er 
Camdens  Britannia,  Spenser  und  Chaucer  las  —  ein  klein 
wenig  Chaucer,  wie  Skeat  stark  betont.  Das  soll  nun  die  Quelle 
der  Rowl.-Spr.  sein. 

Aber  heißt  es  nicht  selbst  dem  besten  Gedächtnisse  zu 
viel  zutrauen,  wenn  man  alles,  was  tatsächlich  an  alten  oder 
den  alten  nachgebildeten  Worten  und  Formen  in  der  Rowl.-Spr. 
vorhanden  ist,  auf  diese  gehetzte,  verstohlene  Lektüre  zurück- 
führt? Heißt  es  andererseits  nicht  dem  Dichter  des  „Aella"  und 


1  Man  vergleiche  den  Schabernack,  den  der  kleine  Byron  mit  dem 
Bader  trieb,  der  seinen  kranken  Fuß  mißhandelte.  Roden  Noel,  S.  34: 
Arranging  the  letters  of  the  aiphabet  in  gibberish  words,  he  asked  Lavender 
what  language  that  was,  upon  which  the  man  replied  'Italian',  to  the  boy's 
huge  delight. 

2  In  bezug  auf  die  Verbreitung  dieses  Wörterbuches  ist  es 
interessant,  daß  George  Eliot  unter  den  wenigen  Büchern,  die  Adam  Bede 
gelesen  hat,  "a  great  deal  of  Bailey's  Dictionary"  angibt. 

3* 
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„Goddwin"  zu  nahe  treten,  wenn  man  annimmt,  er  habe  seine 
Sprache  Ausdruck  für  Ausdruck  im  Wörterbuche  zusammen- 
gesucht? Man  wendet  ein,  daß  Chat,  schon  in  zartem  Kindes- 
alter eine  größere  oder  geringere  Menge  alter  Urkunden  aus 
dem  Archive  von  St.  Mary  Redcliff  zur  Verfügung  gehabt  hätte, 
und  daß  diese  die  wahre  Quelle  der  Rowl.-Spr.  seien.  Aber 
muß  man  dann  nicht  weiter  fragen:  Wie  kam  Chat,  dazu, 
als  zartes  Kind  solche  Urkunden  hinreichend  zu  verstehen,  um 
ihnen  ein  Interesse  abgewinnen  zu  können? 

Hierauf  gibt  es  eine  sehr  nahe  liegende  Antwort,  die 
zugleich  auch  die  früher  aufgeworfenen  Fragen  löst:  Chat,  kam 
dazu  durch  seine  heimische  Mundart,  die  er  als  ein  Kind 
des  Volkes  rings  um  sich  gehört  und  höchst  wahrscheinlich 
selbst  gesprochen  hat.  Wenn  er  imstande  war,  ohne  andere 
Vorbildung  als  die  der  Armenschule  alte  Urkunden  und 
Chaucer  zu  lesen,  so  verdankte  er  dies  seiner  Vertrautheit 
mit  dem  Gl[oucestershire]-Dial[ekt],  der  alte  Sprachelemente 
mit  besonderer  Zähigkeit  festhält.1 

Einen  negativen  Beweis  dafür,  daß  Chats  Umgangssprache 
tatsächlich  der  Dialekt  war,  bildet  seine  mangelhafte  Be- 
herrschung der  Schriftsprache.  Catcott  erzählte,  er  hätte  1768, 
als  er  ihn  kennen  lernte,  noch  keine  Grammatik  gekannt.2 
Daß  er  in  ihr  auch  später  nicht  sattelfest  wurde,  beweisen 
seine  Werke  zur  Genüge.  Man  vergleiche  nur  die  zahlreichen 
Stellen,  zu  denen  Skeat  'bad  grammar!'  anmerkt,  z.  B.  die 
fehlerhafte  Anwendung  von  to  lack  im  Sinne  von  med  oder 
yearn,  Ael.  240,  246,  252,  B.H.I  373  (3  Beispiele  in  einer  Strophe). 
Auf  den  Dialekt3  deutet  auch  Chats  auffallend  kleiner 
Wortschatz.  Und  bei  seinem  geringen  Wortvorrat  findet  er 
es  noch  nötig,  Ausdrücke  im  Glossar  zu  umschreiben,  die  in 
der  Schriftsprache  ganz  geläufig  sind,  z.  B.  doom  fate,  Ecl.  III; 
plies  bends,  Tourn.  70;    marvels  wonders,  Ecl.  I,  Goddw.  346; 

1  Vergl.  Huntley,  Introd.  8,  über  Robert  of  Gloucester:  This 
historian  and  versifier  may  be  said  to  use  altogether  the  Cotswold  tongue, 
and  his  language  is  that  which  is  still  faithfully  spoken  by  all  the  unlettered 
ploughboys  in  the  more  retired  villages  of  Gloucestershire  hill-country. 

2  Cottle,   Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  &  Southey,  227. 

3  Vergl.;  Lysons  20:  I  believe  itLhas  been  calculated,  that  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  a  Gloucestershire  rustic  does  not  exceed  300  wprds,  or  500 
at  the  most. 
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beseeme  become,  C's  Feast,  u.  s.  w.  Und  diese  Umschreibungen 
sind  nicht  immer  genau:  assayle  oppose,  Tourn.  74;  assayle 
attempt,  B.H.  II  427;  assayled  endeavoured,  Goddw.  348. 

Wenn  man  Chats  Vertrautheit  mit  dem  Dialekt  zugibt,  so 
erklären  sich  aus  ihr  nicht  nur  die  alten  und  altertümlichen 
Elemente  der  Rowl.-Spr.,  sondern  selbst  ihre  phantastischen  und 
willkürlichen  Bestandteile.  Indem  die  Mundart  dem  jungen  Dichter 
ein  ungefähres  Verständnis  alter  Denkmale  ermöglichte,  verleitete 
sie  ihn  zugleich  zu  jenem  Hinweghuschen  über  fremdartige  und 
schwierige  Stellen,  das  der  ärgste  Feind  jeder  ernsten  Vertiefung 
ist.  Nur  was  ihm  zufällig  im  Gedächtnis  hängen  blieb,  war 
das  wissenschaftliche  Erträgnis  seiner  Lektüre;  im  übrigen  half 
seine  Phantasie  bewußt  oder  unbewußt  nach.  Das  unwissentlich 
oder  in  falsch  verstandener  Nachahmung  Selbstgebildete  nimmt 
in  der  Rowl.-Spr.  einen  breiten  Raum  ein  und  wahrscheinlich 
einen  breiteren,  als  sich  nachweisen  läßt.  Ein  bei  ihrer  Be- 
urteilung kaum  zu  überschätzendes  Moment  ist  die  stete  Hast, 
in  der  Chat,  zu  arbeiten  gezwungen  war.  Wer  mit  seinem 
Charakter  und  seinen  Lebensumständen  vertraut  ist,  kann  nicht 
daran  zweifeln,  daß  seine  Arbeitsmethode  die  war,  die  Skeat 
mit  den  treffenden  Worten  charakterisiert:  to  take  the  shortest 
cut  to  showy  knowledge  and  to  make  very  slender  materials  go 
a  very  long  way. 

Man  darf  wohl  annehmen,  daß  bei  Chat.s  mittelenglischer 
Lektüre  seine  Aussprache  und  Betonung  die  ihm  geläufige  der 
modernen  Spräche  war.  Woher  hätte  er  die  alte  auch  wissen 
können?  So  finden  wir  z.  B.  Brist.  Trag.,  Pari.  Spr.  37,  Barth. 
Pr.,  Lett.  319,  321  pass.  freers,  frears  friars,  offenbar  eine 
Transskription  von  Chaucers  frere.  Bei  solcher  modernen  Aus- 
sprache alter  Texte  mußte  ihm  als  der  wesentlichste  Unterschied 
zwischen  alter  und  neuer  Sprache  eine  veränderte  Ortho- 
graphie erscheinen,  und  der  Knabe,  der  von  den  Regeln  einer 
gesetzmäßigen  Wandlung  der  Sprache  nichts  ahnte,  meinte, 
dieses  Merkmal  der  antiken  Sprache  leicht  und  bequem  nach- 
ahmen zu  können. 

Der  Gedanke  einer  solchen  Nachamung  ist  an  und  für 
sich  zu  Chats  Zeit  nichts  Unerhörtes  oder  auch  nur  sehr  fern 
Liegendes.  Die  jungen  Genies  hatten  in  der  allgemeinen  Auf- 
lehnung gegen  jedes  der  individuellen  Freiheit  zu  nahe  tretende 
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Gesetz  auch  den  herrschenden  Regeln  der  Rechtschreibung 
Fehde  geschworen  und  bekundeten  ihren  Unabhängigkeitssinn 
unter  anderem  in  einer  selbstgewählten,  durchaus  persönlichen 
Orthographie.  You  know,  false  spelling  now  is  much  the  fashion, 
läßt  Chat,  selbst  in  „The  Revenge"  den  Cupido  sagen.  Sein 
eigener  Versuch  einer  „altertümlichen"  Schreibart  fand  den 
besonderen  Beifall  seines  Gönners  Catcott. *  Chats  Chaucer- 
Nachahmung  konnte  natürlich  nur  eine  ganz  äußerliche  sein. 
Es  mochten  ihm  z.  B.  die  häufigen  y  am  Anfange  und  die  zahl- 
reichen e  am  Ende  der  Worte  auffallen.  Da  er  sich  selbst- 
redend über  das  gesetzmäßige  Vorkommen  dieser  Laute 
keine  Rechenschaft  gab,  wendete  er  sie  nach  Laune  und  Zufall 
an:  das  y  nicht  nur  als  Prefix  des  Part,  pass.,  sondern  unter 
der  allgemeinen  Vorstellung  von  etwas  zum  Verb  Gehörigen, 
willkürlich  in  allen  möglichen  Zeiten  und  Formen.  Was  das  e 
betrifft,  so  dämmerte  ihm  auch  nicht  die  entfernteste  Einsicht, 
daß  es  bei  Chaucer  ein  gesetzmäßiger  Rest  verblaßter  alt- 
englischer Vokale  ist.  Er  sah  nur  ein  e,  wo  die  moderne 
Sprache  es  nicht  hat,  und  hing  es  auf  gut  Glück  an  alle  be- 
liebigen Worte  an.  In  dem  kleinen  „Ancient  Manuscript"  über- 
schriebenen  Aufsatze  haben  von  90  Worten  45  auslautendes  e, 
das  bei  Chat,  im  Gegensatze  zu  Chaucer  in  der  Scansion 
stumm  ist: 

Botte  doe  |  reste  me  |  uponne  |  mie  Ael  |  la's  breaste      Ael.  320. 

Das  leitende  Princip  bei  Chat. 's  Orthographie  scheint  im  all- 
gemeinen der  Wunsch  nach  möglichst  größter  und  komplizier- 
tester Häufung  der  Buchstaben.  Für  Gemination  hat  er  eine 
entschiedene  Vorliebe:  waterre,  Ael.  283,  whatte  285,  hee  288, 
ynne  294,  seesonne  300,  dydd  304,  u.  s.  w.  Je  verschiedener 
sein  Schriftbild  von  dem  landläufigen  ist,  für  desto  gelungener 
hält  er  es  offenbar.  Dennoch  macht  sich  etwas  wie  eine  dunkle 
Absicht  geltend,  etwas,  das  man  wohl  Methode  im  Wahnsinn 
nennen  könnte.  Wenn  Chat,  howre.  Pari.  Spr.  48  oder  how- 
eure,  Ael.  277  für  hour  schreibt  oder  bewtie  beauty,  Stör.  W.  G; 
Kerse  curse,  World;  dawter  daughter,  Engl.  Met.,  Lett.  317; 
jernie  journey,  B.H.  II  420;  abaste  B.  abessed  humbled,  Pari. 
Spr.  42,so  tritt  das  deutliche  Bestreben  zu  Tage,  den  Klang  des 
gesprochenen  Wortes  in  der  Schrift  festzuhalten,  doch  ihn  ohne 


1    Cottle,  Reminiscences,  227. 
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Rücksicht  auf  die  angenommene  Schreibart  wiederzugeben. 
Es  schwebt  Chat,  augenscheinlich  etwas  Bestimmtes  vor,  was  er 
durch  seine  eigenmächtige  Orthographie  ausdrücken  will,  etwas, 
was  wir  heut  phonetische  Transskription  nennen  würden. 

§  2.  Dasselbe  Prinzip  wendet  er  nun  auch  auf  seine  mundart- 
liche Alltagssprache  an.  Ein  sehr  beträchtlicher  Teil  der  Rowl.- 
Spr.  ist  —  wenn  man  den  wissenschaftlichen  Ausdruck  auf  das 
unbeholfene,  willkürliche  Vorgehen  des  Knaben  anwenden 
darf  —  eine  phonetische  Umschreibung  des  Gl.-Dial.; 
man  vergleiche  nachstehende  Beispiele: 

Rowl.-Spr. 

agen  again    B.  H.  I  377. 

alyche  alike  Ecl.  I,  II,  III,  Engl.  Met., 
Rom.  Cn.,  Ael.  242,  245,  pass., 
Goddw.  349,  Tourn.  71. 

aslape  asleep    C's.  Feast. 


Gl.-Dial. 
agen  again    Merry  T.  60. 
a-lich  like    Dr.  Rob.  199. 


slaep  sleep     Huntley.  6.  zlai-p  Elw. 

Gram.  101. 
astrodde  astride    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
ate  eat  Merry  T.  ai-t  Elw.  Gram.  101. 
athart  athwart,  across  Dial.  Dict.  Gl. 
bin  been    R.P.I.  10„  Merry  T.  15, 

Leg.  &  T. 
brudge  bridge    Lysons  46. 
chau-ngee  changeable    Elw.  Wordb. 

124. 
klaif  cliff    Elw.  Dial.  W.  S.  36. 
cwortin  courting  E.  P. 
cud  could  R.  P.  I.  81 ,  cud.  Dr.  Rob, 

198,  kiod  Elw.  Gram.  66. 

drench  to  drink    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 

egar  eager    (e  as  in  there)  E.  P. 

vlee  fly    E.  P. 

foorth  forth    E.  P. 

gart  gear,  apparel    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

goo-at  goat    E.  P. 

greet  great    Merry  T.  37. 


astrodde  astride    Ael.  244. 

ate  to  eat    C's.  Feast. 

athur  athwart,  across    B.  H.  II  436. 

binne  been    Hist.  of  P. ,    Lyfe  of  C, 

Lett.  316. 
bruges  bridges    Lett.  330. 
chaunge  change    Ael.  204,  208,  Pari. 

Spr.  42,  Tourn.  82,  Ryse  of  P. 
cleffs  cliffs    Engl.  Met. 
corteous  cqurteousLyfe  of  C.,Tourn.77. 
culde  could     Ael.  294,  313  Acc.  W. 

C.    (vol.  m  77),   Ecl.  m,  Lett. 

321,  Ryse  of  P. 
drenche  to  drink    Ecl.  HI,  Tourn.  69 

pass.,  Bai.  Char 
eger  eager  Engl.  Met.,  Ep.  W.  C. 
fleeüy  B.H.I386,  Ael.  291,  Lett.  33. 
foorth  forth  Ecl.  II,  Ael.  286,  Tourn.  71. 
gare  gear,  apparel    Chr.  Brist. 
gootskyne  goatskin    O.  Br. 
greet  grete,  great.    Stör.  W.  C.  (reimt 

blede,bleed),  Acc.  Brist.,  Chr.  Brist., 

Form  Mon.,  Ecl.  I,  Lad.  Ch.  I,  Pari. 

Spr.  37,  42,  pass.,  Lamyngt.,  Hist. 

of  P.,  B.  H.  H  441 ,  448,  Engl.  Met., 

Goddw.   345,    Engl.   Glory,    Lett. 

320,  321  pass.,  Magd.  Ch.,  St.  John, 

Lyfe  of  C. 
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Gl.-Dial. 
groune  ground  R.  P.  I.  52. 

grine  groin  (rhimes  w.  line)  E.  P. 
halt  holy    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


to  heaulm  or  heim  straw,  to  comb 
off  the  flag,  to  prepare  it  for 
thatching    Dr.  Rob.  65. 

hope  to  help    Dr.  Rob.  71. 

hand,  fand,  stand  is  pronounced  in 
Bristol  as  in  ordinary  English. 
But  in  the  east  of  the  old  Roman 
road  which  ran  through  Street, 
Stratt  -  on  -  the  -  Fosse,  Radstock  and 
Bath  the  a  in  these  words  is 
pronounced  as  in  the  name  Walter. 
With  regard  to  land  there  is  one 
phrase  in  which  I  always  heard 
it  pronounced  "lond".  It  is  the 
phrase :  "righting  lond",  e.i.  breaking 
up  the  clods  with  a  hoe.    E.  P. 


honger  hunger  Dr.  Rob.  71.  rhimes 

with  stronger,  E.  P. 
howlet  owlet,  Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
jining  joining  E.  P. 

lost  loss,  Dial.  Dict  Som. 
luver  lover,  R.  P.  I.  28. 

mee  (unemphatic)  my  Elw.  Gram.  40. 
tneeke  make,  Dr.  Rob.  208,  Ellis. 
tneve  to  move,  Dr.  Rob.  199. 
tnoor  more,  R.  P.  1 14,  E.  P.  Dr.  Rob. 
206. 

tnurther  murder  R.  P.  I.  14. 
murthered  murdered  Merry  T.  51. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

gron,  grotme,  moor,  ground.  Goddw. 
337,  Chr.  Brist. 

gryne  groin    B.H.  II  451. 

hailie,  hallte  holy  Engl.  Met.  Ecl.  I, 
Ael.  203,  204.  pass.,  Barth.  Pr., 
Parl.-Spr.,  46,  53,  Bai.  Char., 
Goddw.  334,345,  pass.,  Chr.  Brist., 
Tourn.  79,  Lett.  317,  324,  Ep.  to  C. 

healmes,  heaulmets  helmets  Ael.  246, 
290,  294,  Tourn.  61 . 

holpe  help    Ael.  266,  290,  301 . 

honde  hand  Ecl.  II,  m,  Goul.  Req., 
Fragm.,  Ab.  John,  Vit  Burt,  Ael. 
202  pass.,  Goddw.  328,  337  pass., 
Engl.  Met.,  B.  H.  H  373,  375,  Tourn. 
428,  448  pass.,  Rom.  Cn.,  Lett  341 , 
St.  Warb. 

londe  land  Brist.  Trag.,  Ael.  260,  266. 
Goddw.  332,  339  pass.,  St.  Warb., 
B.  H.  I  373, 375,  Lett.  316,  317  pass., 
Acc.  Hard.,  Magd.  Ch.,  Lyfe  of  C. 

launde,  Goddw.  345. 

stonde  stand  Goddw.  328,  St.  John, 
M.  Redcl.  Ch.,  Ecl.  m,  Engl.  Met., 
Ael.  246,  275,  301,  Lett  337,  342, 
Tourn.  79,  80,  Descr.  Brist,  C, 
Rom.  Cn.,  B.  H.  I  400. 

hongered  hungry    Ael.  225. 

houlet  owlet    Hist.  of  P. 

jyned  Ael.  273,  jyninge    Ecl.  II,  jyn- 

telie  Pari.  Spr.  55. 
haste  loss  Ael.  245. 
loove,  looved  to  love,  Lett  318,  Ecl.  II, 

Fr.  Ord.  Wh. 
mee  my  Goddw.  336. 
meeking  making  O.  Br. 
tneve  move    B.  H.  I  399. 
moore  more  B.  H.  II  420. 

morther  murder,  Ael.  278,  morthcr 
tomurder  Fragm.  Ab.  John,  Ael.  268, 
Tourn.  72,  mortherer  murderer 
Ecl.  I,  Ael.  260. 
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GL-Dial. 

tuet  most  usual  pronunciation  of  night 
withoutstress,whenin  combination, 
Exact  rhime  of  sweetElw.Wrdb.506. 

ntet  not  Elw.  Gram.  87. 


nune  none    EUis. 

thing  thing  R.  P.  1 69,  Merry  T.  9,  Dr. 

Rob.  203. 
aup  up   Elw.  Gram.  88. 

outd  old   Merry  T.  32. 


+aise  to  weigh  Dial.  Dict  Glo. 
pank  to  pant  E.  P. 

toan  poor  Dr.  Rob.  201. 

rech  reach  (e  as  in  there)  E.  P. 
Rooman  Roman  R.  P.  I.  33. 
rowel  roll   E.  P. 
sctath  scath   Dial.  Dict  Glo. 

ztd  said  R.  P.  1 10ff.,  E.  P.  sed  Merry 
T.  15. 

shee-n  shine    Elw.  Wrdb.  661. 


shu'd  should    Dr.  Rob.  196. 
*hud  Ellis. 


stetig  sling  E.  P. 

snuech  smoke    Elw.  Gram.  64. 

ztt  set  sit    Merry  T.  46,  R.  P.  I.  19. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

tute  night  Engl.  Met.,  Lett  343,  Ryse 
of  P.,  Ael.  239,  283. 

tute  not  Ael.  397,  398,  Senn.,  B.  H.  II 
448,  Pari.  Spr.  52. 

tute  nought  B.  H.  1 377, 389,  Ael.  239, 
293, 31 4,  Bai.  Char,  World,  Let  to  C, 
Pari.  Spr.  39,  B.H.H  427,  428, 
Tourn.  65,  Goddw.  331,  Ecl.  I,  II, 
III,  Lett  333,  381 ,  Ryse  of  P. 

noon  none    Ael.  215. 
notheynge  nothing   Goddw.  331. 

oppe    up   Ael.    243,   259,    290,    310, 

Ecl.  m,  Tourn.  69. 
ould  old  Lyfeof  C,  Acc.  W.C.,  Descr. 

Brist.   C,  Memorand,   Bai.  Char., 

Ladg.,   St  John,  Ryse  of  P.,  Lett. 

343,  Let.  to  C. 
paiede  poised   B.  H.  II  421. 
panct  to  pant  Ael.  264, 269,  Tourn.  70, 

Goddw.  337. 
pore  poor   Bai.  Char.,  Ael.  226,  Ep. 

to  C.      # 
rechede  reached    O.  Br.,  Stör.  W.  C. 
Roome  Rome    Acc.  W.  C. 
rowte  to  roll   B.  H.  II  444. 
scethe  damage,  mischief,  Tourn  74, 

Ep.  to  C. 
sedde,sed 'said,  Heraud,  Ecl.  II,  Rom.  Cn. 

sheette  shine  Engl.  Met  Hist.  of  P., 
Lamyngt,  Bai.  Char.,  Ecl.  II,  Stör. 
W.  C,  B.  H.  1 398,  B.  H.  II  442,  Ael. 
202  pass,,  St.  Warb.,  Tourn.  61, 
Lett.  343,  Ladg.,  Let.  to  C,  Brist. 
Trag.,  Happ,,  Un.  Cn. 

shulde  should  Let.  to  C,  Rom.  Cn., 
Engl.  Met,  Ael.  203,  211  pass., 
Goddw.  328,  331  pass.,  Lett.  317, 
Ryse  of  P. 

sleyngs  slings  Tourn.  72. 

smethe  smoke  Tourn.  75,  Ael.  249, 
259  pass.,  Bai.  Char.,  Ecl  I,  Lett  334. 

settynge  sitting  Vit.  Burt. 


GL-Dial. 

snoffle  to  snuffle    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
stid  stead  (rhimes  w.  did)  £.  P. 

strod  strode  (rhimes  w.  God)   E.  P. 
sich  such    Dr.  Rob.  212,  R.  P.  I.  22. 

zwang  swing   £.  P. 

sweltrie  sultry   Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

thowt  thought   Dr.  Rob.  211. 

wi  with   Merry  T.  58,  R.  P.  I  39. 

wized  wished    Dr.  Rob.  199. 

vraedh  wreath    Elw.  Dial.  W.  S.  41 . 
rote  p.  p.  of  to  write    R.  P.  I.  10. 

wüd  would   Elw.  Gram.  62. 

windor  window  Lysons  34,  Merry  T.58. 
swalUr  swallow   Merry  T.  60. 
yer  your  R.  P.  I  19,   Dr.  Rob.  212. 
yoaür  your  Elw.  Gram.  40. 

fader  father  Dr.  Rob.  199. 


tnoder  mother   Dr.  Rob.  200. 
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Rowl.-Spr. 

snoffle  snuff  up    C's.  Feast. 

stede  stead  Stör.  W.  C,   (reimt  m. 

blede  bleed)  Chr.  Brist. 
strod  strode    Engl.  Met 
syche  such   Ecl.  III,  Tourn.  68,  Ael. 

273,  300,  sythe  Ael.  274. 
swangs  swings   Bai.  Char. 
sweltrie  sultry   Tourn.  71,  Ecl.  HL 
thowghte  thought  Stör.  W.  C. 
wi  with   Rom.  Cn. 

wyssen,  wys  wish  Stör.  W.C.,  Ael.  265, 
Hist  of  P.,  Lett.  329. 

wraytes  wreathes    Stör.  W.  C. 

wroten  written  Bai.  Char.,  Lett.  337, 
338,  Vit.  Burt. 

wulde  would  Goddw.  333,  334.,  pass 
Ael.  273,  Lett.  326. 

wyndores  Windows   Lett.  337. 

enswoltery  swolterswallow  Ael.  244,260. 

yer  your   Ecl.  III,  Ael.  215,  259  pass. 

yor  your  Ael.  262, 264  pass.,  Goddw. 
341,  343,  pass. 

fadre  father  B.  H.  I  391 ,  Engl.  Met., 
Lyfe  of  C,  Lett.  to  C,  Ael.  221,  222 
pass,  Ecl.  I,II,Lad.  Ch.  I,  Brist.  Trag., 
Stör.  W.  C,  Serm.,  Acc.  W.  C, 
Lett.  328, 316,  Acc.Hard.,  Paint.  Bill. 

tnoder  mother  Vit.  Burt.,  St  John  Ch. 


Im  Anschlüsse  an  diese  Wörter  wäre  noch  der  ziemlich 
beträchtlichen  Anzahl  solcher  zu  gedenken,  die,  scheinbar  ganz 
willkürlich  gebildet,  vielleicht  durch  eine  Angleichung  an 
den  Dialekt,  durch  eine  eigenmächtige  Übertragung 
des  Lautstandes  der  Mundart  auf  die  Schriftsprache 
entstanden  sind,  wobei  Chat,  sich  selbstredend  nicht  durch 
Sprachgesetze,  sondern  lediglich  durch  sein  Ohr,  durch  den 
ungefähren  Klang  hätte  leiten  lassen.  Ein  solches  Verfahren 
vorausgesetzt  —  das  hinreichend  durch  den  Wunsch  erklärt 
würde,  sein  Spiel  komplizierter  und  weniger  durchsichtig  zu 
machen  —  hätte  Chat.  z.  B.  geformt:  nach  dem  Muster  von 
GL-Dial.  sed  said  (R.  P.  I,  E.  P.),  queni  quaint,  Song  to  Ael.; 
nach  teek  take  (Ellis),  scethe  scathe  Tourn.  74, x  nach  git  to  get 


1  Vergl.  den  Reim  teethe:  scathe,  Ep.  to  C. 
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(Dr.  Rob.),  cristed  crested,  St.  Warb.,  B.  H.  I,  374;  nach  strake 
stroke  (Ellis),  ake  oak,  Ecl.  II;  nach  hond  hand  (Huntley)  sond 
sand,  Ael.  260,  strande  Strand,  Ael.  245,  260,  gronde  grand, 
Goddw.  341 ,  Lett  337 ;  nach  coortin  courting  (R.  P.  I),  joornay 
journey,  Ael.  201 ;  nach  surline  surloin  (R.  P.  II),  gryne  groin, 
B.H.II451,  u.s.w. 

Durch  eine  solche  Methode  mochten  sich  für  Chat,  häufig 
Formen  ergeben,  die  mit  den  mittelenglischen  übereinstimmten 
oder  sich  ihnen  näherten,  und  er  konnte  so  durch  Zufall  auf 
manches  geraten,  was  er  vermöge  seiner  spärlichen  Kenntnisse 
nicht  gefunden  hätte,  während  andererseits  seine,  wenn  auch 
noch  so  geringfügige,  mittelenglische  Lektüre  seinem  Spiele 
die  Richtung  und  ein  allgemeines  Vorbild  geben  mußte. 

Allein  die  Unvollständigkeit  des  vorliegenden  dialektischen 
Materials,  sowie  die  Unsicherheit  über  Chats  eigene  Aus- 
sprache machen  es  aussichtslos,  daß  diese  Vermutung  jemals 
über  ihren  hypothetischen  Charakter  hinaus  kommen  könnte, 
und  es  scheint  daher  überflüssig,  eingehender  bei  ihr  zu  ver- 
weilen. 

§  3.  Anzunehmen,  daß  alle  lautlichen  Veränderungen  der 
Rowl.-Spr.  weiter  nichts  seien,  als  ein  Kniff  zur  Erleichterung 
des  Reimes,  widerspricht  der  ganzen  Eigenart  dieses  traum- 
umsponnenen Phantasielebens.  In  vielen  Fällen  macht  Chat, 
sich  ja  offenbar  Reim  und  Vers,  die  ihm  nicht  natürlich, 
gleichsam  von  selbst  aus  der  Feder  strömen,  durch  Sprach- 
veränderungen bequemer.   Andererseits  aber  kehren 

1.  die  modifizierten  Formen  auch  innerhalb  des  Verses 
und  in  der  Prosa  wieder. 

2.  werden  sie  angewendet,  wo  die  Schriftsprache  einen 
ebenso  bequemen  Reim  bieten  würde,  z.  B.  tyngue  : 
strynge,  Ael.  273;    goulde:   boulde:  oulde,    Chr.    Brist. 

3.  bewirkt  häufig  grade  die  modifizierte  Form  einen  un- 
reinen Reim,  z.  B.  sunge  :  honge,  Goddw.  348;  sowie : 
dole,   Ael.  226;   ydaid   (died) :  pride,  B.  H.  II  405. 

4.  unterläßt  Chat,  häufig  die  Modifikation,  wo  ihm  diese 
mit  Leichtigkeit  zum  Reim  verhelfen  würde,  z.  B. 
towne  :  stone,  St.  Warb.;  fowle  :  soule,  B.  H.  I  397; 
wyne  :  dygne  :  forloyne,  Ael.  306. 
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nonsical  nonsensical    Dr.  Rob.  104. 


crowner  coroner    Dr.  Rob.  30. 


In  der  Hast  seiner  Arbeit  mögen  mundartliche  Gewohn- 
heiten sich  oft  unbewußt  vorgedrängt  haben  und  ohne  oder 
gegen  seinen  Willen  der  Schriftsprache  in  die  Quere  gekommen 
sein.  Dies  bezeugt  schon  das  Vorkommen  solcher  dialektischer 
Eigenheiten  in  seinen  'modernen'  Gedichten. 

Den  Lautstand  der  Rowl.-Spr.  auf  mundartlichen  Einfluß 
zurückzuführen,  scheint  um  so  mehr  gestattet,  als  dieser  Einfluß 
sich  nicht  in  ihm  allein  geltend  macht,  sondern  auch  in  anderer 
Weise  zum  Ausdruck  kommt.  Folgende  Charakteristika  des 
Dialektes  haben  ihre  Entsprechung  in  der  Rowl.-Spr. 

1.  Lautverlust  i 

a)   Im  Inlaut. 

Gl.-Dial.  Rowl.-Spr. 

vegetles  vegetables  Elw.  Wordb.  800.      anere  an[oth]er    Ael.  203,  Pari.  Spr. 

52,  Ep.  to  C. 
anete  anni[hila]te    Stör.  W.  C. 
auntrous  a[d]v[e]nt[u]rous  Lamyngt. 
brynnynge    (B.  bewraien  declare)  de- 

ciaring  Ael.  265,  294. 
di'mond  diamond    Ep.  to  C. 
een  e[v]en    Ecl.  I,  B.  H.  II  431 . 
enrone  (B.  en[vi\ron)unshesLth  Ael.  263. 
ere  e[ve]r  Ael.  258,  wherere  B.  H.  II 
424,  444,  Pari.  Spr.  47,  whtresoeer 
B.  H.  E  443. 
feie  feeble    Tourn.  67. 
glytted  glittered    B.  H.  II  424. 
garn    garden     Dr.    Rob.    56,    Dial.      gorn  garden    Ecl.  I. 

Dict.  Yks.  Lan. 
luny  lunatic    Dr.  Rob.  89.  hopelen  hopele[ss]n[ess]  Ael.  259,  Bai. 

Char. 
natheless  ne[ver)theless    Temp.  Ch., 
Lett.  319. 
niver  never    Dr.  Rob.  211.  nur  ne[v]er   Acc.  W.  C,    Ep.  to  C, 

Ael.  213.    nee    Ael.  202. 
oere  o[v]er  Ecl.  IV,  Bai.  Char.,  Ael.  210. 
ourt  (B.  ov[e]rt,  ouvert,  French)  open 

B.  H.  E  443. 
taene  ta[k]en  p.  p.,  Ael.  269. 
untyle  in[u]tile   Pari.  Spr.  54,  inthylle 
Tourn.  67. 

i  Kontraktionen  sind  auch  in  Chat.s  modernen  Gedichten  auffallend 
häufig,  z.B.  mem'ry,  Clifton;  porph'ry,  Sunday;  riv'lets,  Elegy  on  Philips; 
pil'd,  sing'd,  wing'd,  enrag'd,  Hecc.  and  Gaira,  u.  s.  w. 
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GL-Dial. 

wk^er,   wur  weather  (always)  Elw. 

Wrdb.  827,  weather  thunderstorm 

Dr.Rob.  176. 
viluts  violets  R.  P.  1129,  voilet  Ellis. 
princtply  principally    Dr.  Rob.  176. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

unwears,  unweere  storm,  tempest  Ael. 

250,291  pass.,  Ecl.m,  weere  tempest 

Ael.  295. 
vilets  violets    B.  H.  II  420,  436. 
vyllant  vigilant    Pari.  Spr.  44. 
ycorne  (B.  ycot\v]ed%  cut)    engraved 

Ael.  236. 
yreed  rea[rejd    O.  Br. 


b)   Im  Auslaut. 

mee-  uds  meadows  Elw.  Wordb.  866. 


appear  appearance    Dr.Rob.  4. 
eompar*  comparison    R.  P.  II  28. 

oa-p  to  op>en    Elw.  Wordb.  540. 


hae,  ha  have  Huntley  10,  Dr.  Rob.  206. 
gie  give     Merry  T.  30. 


wasU  wasted  Dr.  Rob.  175. 


Vergl.  die    Verbentabelle    bei  Elw. 
Gram.       Das    auslautende    d   des 


meedes,  tnees  meadows  Ael.  212, 216, 
Bai.  Char.,  Lett.  335,  B.  H.  H  420, 
436,  Ecl.  III,  IV,  Hyst.  of  P.,  Stör. 
W.  C,  Goddw.  337,  Engl.  Met. 

bryon  (B.  bryony,  white-vine)  B.  H.  II 
.443. 

clerch  clergy    Ael.  242. 

doe  doing    Epit.  R.  C. 

tnake  making    Descr.  Brist.  C. 

allow  allowance    Acc.  W.  C. 

supplicate  supplication    Ael.  232. 

declynie  declination    B.  H.  II  381 . 

ope  to  open  Happ,  Ael.  310,  313 
B.  H.  H  430,  438,  Bai.  Char.,  Pari. , 
Spr.  47,  Lett.  31 8,  320  pass. 

faste  to  fasten    Brist.  Trag. 

threat  to  threaten   Lett.  330. 

ha  have  C's  Feast,  Ded.  Lad.  Ch., 
Sad.Dog.  159. 

gie  give    Sad.  Dog.  167. 

dree  drive  Pari.  Spr.  53,  Song  to  Ael., 
Ael.  274,  293,  B.  H.  II  449,  452. 

withe  wither    Ecl.  m. 

lynge  (linger),  stay    Ael.  236,  290. 

saunt  saunter    Lamyngt. 

beave  beaver    B.  H.  II  428. 

loughe  laughter    Ep.  to  C. 

cleeme  clamour    Fragm.  Ab.  John. 

picte  picture    Ecl.  in 

aslee  slide    Ael.  249. 

gyes  guides  Engl.  Met.,  Goddw.  349. 

aston  astonished    Ael.  247,  Ecl.  II. 

sweftefote  swiftfooted  Ael.  294,  Ecl.  II. 

Die  Part  pass.ideclarefdj  Brist. Trag. ; 
depyctefd],   Ael.  238;    dispande[d], 
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Gl.-Dial 

Praet.   und   Part.  pas.  wird   nicht 
gehört.    S.  46. 


ungain  ungainly    Dr.  Rob.  168. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

Lad.  Ch.I;  elate[d],  Ael.  258;  kede 
(heeded)  regarded  B.H.I  ^ll\hyltefdj 
(B.  hid),  Ael.  243;  minglefd],  B.  H.  I 
386;  peinte  painted  Bai.  Char.; 
smilefdj  St.  Warb. ;  snett  snatched 
Tourn.  69. 

doli  doleful,  grievous    Happ. 

aeterne  eternal  Pari.  Spr.  40,  42, 
B.  H.  I  394,  B.  H.  II  423. 

inferne  infernal    B.  H.  I  394. 

substant  substantial    B.  H.  I  382. 

ensyrke  encircle    Song  to  Ael. 

argue  argument    Temp.  Ch. 

rhynocere  rhinoceros    Pari.  Spr.  41 . 

oue  ouzel    Heraud. 

anen  anent  (—  against,  Gl.-Dial.)  M. 
Red.  Ch.,  Barth.  Pr. 

hele  to  help    Goddw.  342. 


c)   Im  Anlaut. 


Initial  letters  and  syllables  are  often 
omitted,  as  a  in  abide,  abuse,  ad 
in  adjoin,  advance,  be  in  besides, 
begin  Elw.  Wordb.,  Intr.  XXXVffl. 
bout  about  Dr.  Rob.  211. 


bout  about  John  a  Dalb,  Goddw.  336. 
scond  abscond,  to  hide  B.H.I  372. 
dented  (B.  adent  fasten)  joined  Ael. 

225,  283. 
genst  against  Pari.  Spr.  42,  B.  H.  II, 

436,  Fragm.  Ab.  John,  Lamyngt 
gree  agree    World. 
groted  (B.  agroted  surfeited)  swollen 

Ael.  232. 


pear  appear    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
posth  apostle    R.  P.  I  62. 

mong  among  R.  P.  I  1 7. 


tend  attend    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


ford  afford    Dr.  Rob.  212. 
cute  acute    R.  P.  42,  II. 

koz  be  cause  Ellis,  cos  Dr.  Rob.  207. 


peyreynge  appearing    Ael.  210. 

prentice  apprentice    Fragm. 

sail  assail  Philp.  &  Walw.,  B.H.H,  426. 

scannet  askance    Happ. 

slepe  asleep    Goul.  Req. 

spyring  aspiring    World. 

stound  astound,  astonish    Hyst.  of  P. 

tende  attend  Chr.  Brist,  Ael.  203,  308, 
Tourn.  76. 

tenders  attenders,  Un.  Cn. 
tentiffe  attentive    Lett.  316. 
tone  atone    B.H.  II  414. 

whaped(ß.awhaped)  astomshed  B.H.  II 

443,  Pari.  Spr.  45. 
cause  b  e  cause    B.  H.  1 401 . 
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GL-Dial. 
fort  before    Dial.Dict.Som. 


utwiks  between    Elw.  Wordb.  34. 


fend  (def end)    Elw.  Wrdb.  251 . 


fie  de fy    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


steaä  instead  R.  P.  II  58. 

2.   Anfügung 

a)  eines  Suffixes; 

neglection  neglect    Dr.  Rob.  102. 
ruination  to  ruin    Dr.  Rob.  129. 
therence  thence    Dr.  Rob.  159. 
kerntet  hence    Dr.  Rob.  68. 


udhaew-tn  without  Elw.  Wrdb.  876. 

agone  ago     R.  P.  I  78,  Merry  T. 
tvwnd  towne     R.  P.  1. 57. 

howgy  huge     Dr.  Rob.  72. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

fort  before    Pari.  Spr.  41 ,  Ael.  223. 
gan  began  B.H.I381,  394,  Bai.  Char., 

Stor.W.C.,gin  begin  Ael.308,Un.Cn. 
heaviour  behaviour  Ael.  269. 
heste  (behest)  command  Ael.244,Ryse 

of  P.,  B.  H.  II 407, 418,  Goddw.  342. 
longeth  belongeth    Paint.  Bill. 
nethe  beneath   Ael.  241. 
tide  betide   Ael.  228. 
twexte  betwixt    Ael.  263. 
wrynn  bewryne  (B.  bewray)  declare 

Tourn.53  77. 
payrde  compared  Lad.  Ch.  II,  Ladg. 
plaint  complaint    Ecl.  IV. 
creand  (B.  recreand)   cowardly    Ael. 

257,  Stör.  W.  C. 
fie  de  fie    Tourn.  76. 
pendaunte  depending    Ael.  229. 
wowrynge  devouring    Pari.  Spr.  44. 
/>*>#//</ disparpled,scattered  Stor.W.C. 
brayde  to  embroider    Ael.  270. 
brued  embrued    B.  H.  I  371 . 
deigned,  deignous    disdain   Ecl.  III, 

Ael.  206. 
clinie  inclination    B.  H.  I  396. 
venge  revenge    B.  H.  1 378,  391 . 

einer  Bndsilbe. 

b)  eines  Auslautes. 

authorer  author    Descr.  Frome  G. 

semblemente  semblaunt    Hyst.  of  P. 

sythence  since  Ael.  246,  269  pass., 
Hyst.  of  P.,  Temp.  Ch.,  Lyfe  of  C, 
Lett.  335  pass.,  Phil.  Ch.,  Magd.  Ch., 
Lawr.  Ch.,  Aust.  Ch.  (Durch  Abfall 
der  Endsilbe  wird  daraus  sythe 
since  Ladg.,  Ael.  205,  210  pass., 
Pari.  Spr.  45,  47). 

swythen  (O.  E.  swlth)  quickly  Ael. 
243, 289,  Pari.  Spr.  49,  Tourn.  67, 62. 

abrodden  abroad   Ecl.  I. 

Ä^/«//«RedcliffParl.Spr.37,45pass., 
Lett.  334. 

hugie  huge    B.  H.  I  400. 

fortunie  fortune    Ael.  269. 

dernie  valiant   Ael.  265. 


r 
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sound,  B.  H.  II  445,  451);  durch  Kürzung  des  Vokales  climm  und 
durch  Anhängung  einer  Endsilbe  climtnynge.  Lyghethe  lodges, 
Ael.  260,  ist  liveth.  Verwandlung  des  v  in  f  ergab  lifeth,  des  t 
in  gh  (das  in  enough,  rough  und  im  Dial.  auch  in  ought,  f 
gesprochen  wird) ;  und  y  für  i  lygheth.  Evalle  equal,  Ecl.  III  ist 
ein  und  dasselbe  Wort:  e[q\ual>  eval>  evalle.  Ebenso  orreis 
oversets,  Goddw.  337 :  o[v]er-sefs.  Aus  yet  wird  yit  >  yitie  > 
ytt  =  yet,  Ael.  246.  Alusie  disengaged,  B.  H.  1376,  ist  loosed> 
hoste  >  luste  >  aluste.  Unkeven,  Lett  320,  324,  entstand  aus 
discover,  dessen  Bedeutung  es  hat;  durch  Veränderung  der 
Vorsilbe  wird  uncover,  in  „phonetischer  Schreibung"  unkever. 
Für  den  Wandel  von  r  zu  n  vergl.  panteny  pantry,  centeny  centry, 
Dr.  Rob.  109  und  bei  Rowl.  selbst  hannow  narrow,  World. 
In  Ecl.  II  reimt  ayre:  bayre,  (brow).  Die  Entstehung  —  hier 
augenscheinlich  dem  Reime  zuliebe  —  ist:  brow  >  bray  >  bayre. 
Dies  nur  eine  Auswahl  aus  einer  großen  Menge  von  Beispielen. 

§  5.  Eine  ähnliche  Entlehnung  und  Angleichung  an 
den  Dialekt  wie  im  Lautstande  läßt  sich  auch  im  Formen- 
stande der  Rowl.-Spr.  nachweisen. 

Substantiv.  Die  alte  Pluralbildung  auf  en  ist  in 
einigen  Worten  noch  erhalten. 

"We  have  in  familiär  use  in  our  districts  the  words:  paisen 
(sing,  pea),  housen,  wenchen,  almen,  dishen,  plazen  (sing,  place)", 
Huntley  15,  Primrosen  118,  shoon  199,  Dr.  Rob. 

Bei  Chat.:  Crowen  (sing,  crow),  Brist.  Trag.;  eyne  durchweg; 
hosen,  Ael.  221;  housen,  Bai.  ^Char.,  Acc.  Brist;  Kyne  Ecl.  I; 
primrosen  Hyst.  of  P.;  shoon,  Bai.  Char.,  Pari.  Spr.  47;  skyne 
Ded.  Lad.  Ch.,  B.  H.  II  433,  Pari.  Spr.  45,  48;  sothen  (für  sothe 
sing.).  Pari.  Spr.  55,  Ael.  222;  vowen  (sing,  vow),  (Vit.  Burt.; 
booken  book,  sing.  Inscript. 

Pluralendungen  auf  es  kommen  gleichfalls  vor: 
"The  Plural  in  es  so  constantly  sounded  in  Chaucer  is  still 
preserved  in  many  words  in  this  part  of  the  Cotswold  ränge" : 

ghostes,  beastes,  postes,  guestes,  feastes,  Huntley  12. 

Bei  Chat.:  soughlys  souls,  Lett.  336;  wordies  words,  Pari. 
Spr.  53,  Stör.  W.  C,  Brist.  Trag.,  Ael.  208,  B.  H.  II 434;  imageies, 
Ryse  of  P.;  cavys,  Stör.  W.  C;  bonys,  Fr.  Ord.  wh.;  floureys, 
Rom.  Cn.;  earlies,  B.  H.  I  384,  388,  II  410;  herbies  B.  H.  I  397; 
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markeys,  lepeyrys  lepers,  beddis  beds,  cellis  Barth.  Pr.;  wurchys 
works,  Ael.  321 } 

Adjektiv.  Bei  Stoffadjektiven  ist  im  Dialekt  die 
Endung  auf  en  häufig:  stonen  152,  glassen  58,  brassen, 
elmen  44,  Dr.  Rob. 

Bei  Chat:  stonen,  Bai.  Char.,  Lad.  Ch.  II,  St.  John; 
gelten  gilded,  Ecl.  III;  lethelen  (von  lethcd  deadly)  Ael.  226; 
shepen  sheepish  innocent,  Stör.  W.  C;  coyen  coy,  Ecl.  I, 
C's  Feast,  Ael.  213,  fergreyne  irongray,  O.  Br.;  füllen  füll, 
Vit.  Burt. 

Der  Dialekt  kennt  folgende  unmittelbare  Bildung 
des  Adjektivs  aus  dem  Subst:  cowerd  milk,  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow,  Dr.  Rob.  28. 

Bei  Chat:  deathy  touchs,  Elegy;  haied  mee,  meadow 
covered  with  hay,  Ecl.  III ;  gravde  chyrche  glebe,  churchyard 
füll  of  graves,  Ecl.  IV;  billow'de  beche,  Ael.  268;  brierede  delle, 
Valley  füll  of  briar,  Ael.  281 . 

Auffallend  ist  Chats  Reichtum  an  adjektivischen  Zu- 
sammensetzungen, in  denen  seine  Phantasie  sich  frei  ergeht: 
Kyngecuppe-decked,  Ecl.  I;  daie-brente,  tempest-chaft,  Ecl.  III; 
claie-colde,  Ecl.  IV;  gule-steynct,  Goddw.  334,  blodde-steyned 
348,  goare-faced  350;  deathe-sure,  B.  H.  I  377  ,'^death-doynge 
B.  H.  1 378,  II  418;  heaven-breaking  I  378,  heaven-piercing  I  381 ; 
silver-bordered  II  421 ;  swift-wynged  II  426;  steel-horned  II 
433;  sylver-footed  Ael.  210,  mossgrown  210,  levyn-blasted, 
levyn-mylted  245,  shape-scurged  259,  deathe-doomed  269,  gore- 
depicted  273,  heaven-recorded,  Epit.  R.  C. ;  ironne-woven,  Tourn. 
71 ;  fate-marked,  clowde  agested  (heaped  up  with  clod)  Stor.W.C; 
cloud-girt,  moss-grown,  verdaunt-vested,  lightening-blasted,  life- 
preserving,  slow-paced,  snow-crowned,  tear-distilling,  Elegy 
(Bd.  I  36) ;  sky-helmed,  mountain-rooted,  To  Miss  Hoyl. ;  truth- 
dictated,  fancy-forming,  Roman-loving,  wonder-giving,  On  Mr. 
Alcock;    self-sprighted,  Elegy  (Bd.  I  64). 

Mitunter  verwendet  der  Dialekt  ein  anderes  Suffix  für 
das  Adjektiv  als  die  Schriftsprache:  tuy.üteen  tiresome, 
quau.rdleen  quarrelsome,  Elw.  Gram.  18;  mischiefful  mischievous, 


i   Die  häufige  Genitivendung  auf  is  (trouthis,  worldis,  slepeis,  hevenis, 
wordis,  Stör.  W.  C.)  dürfte  eine  Nachahmung  Spensers  sein. 

4* 
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hongered  hungry  71 ,  snoffely  snuffeling  144,  hindersotne  hindering 
69,  Dr.  Rob. 

Bei  Chat:  horrow  horrid,  Engl.  Met;  ardourous  ardent, 
suffycytt  sufficient  Ael.  207,  293;  lazing  lazy,  Lad.  Ch.  II; 
wintered  winterly,  Febr.;  crookynge  krooked  Ael.  273,  silvered 
silvery  Elegy;  groffyle,  groffyshe  groveling,  Ael.  253. 

Pronomen.  Thick  and  thucke  for  this  and  that  rush  out 
with  us  at  every  breath,  Dr.  Rob.  (John  Smith.)  197. 

Bei  Chat.:  thyk  such,  Goddw.  330,  Hyst  of  P.;  syke 
such,  Ecl.  II,  III,  Tourn.  65,  81,  Letto  C,  Ael.  202  pass.,  Gk)ddw. 
338,  340  pass.,  Lett  321,  326  pass.,  Stör.  W.  C. 

Thisom  or  thisen  is  used  by  the  colliers  about  Bristol. 
Thyrwitt  (Anmkg.  Bd.  II  19).     Thissum  this,  Dr.  Rob.  159. 

Bei  Chat.:  thyssen  those,  Ecl.  II;  thyssen  this,  Pari.  Spr.  52. x 

Verb.2  Das  Päteritum  vieler  starken  Verben 
wird  im  Dialekt  schwach  gebildet  Vergl.  aus  der  Liste 
in  Elw.  Gram:  46,  47:  bae.urd  bore;  oa.1  (d  held;  spring)  d 
sprang;  zee  (d  saw  (auch  in  Merry  T.,  R.  P.  I  und  Dr.  Rob.); 
warrd  wore,  tanfd  tore,  E.  P. 

Bei  Chat. :  beatyd  bore,  Vit.  Burt ;  hollyd  held,  onspryngede 
unsprang  (für  faded),  Rom.  Cn.;  sleed  slew,  B.  H.  II 442;  throwed 
threw,  B.  H.  1 393;  wotted  wist  B.  H.  II 405;  streyed  strew,  O.  Br. ; 
nymed  (to  nim)  nam,  Philp.  &  Walw. ;  nempte  nam,  Chr.  Brist., 
Lamyngt. ;    telled  told,  Lett.  329. 

Starkes  Präteritun  für  schwaches  kommt  im 
Dialekt  vor,  wenn  auch  selten:  hove  heaved,  Dr.  Rob.  72,  raught 
reached,  Huntley  57,  Dial.  Dict  Glo.;  squoze  squeezed,  R.  P.  I 
21,  Dial.  Dict  Glo.;  scrope  scraped  R.  P.  I  40. 

Bei  Chat.:  hove  heaved,  B.  H.  I  396;  shrove  shrouded 
B.H.  II 434;  smore  besmeared  B.  H.  1 395;  shore  shared,  distraught 
distracted,  Ael.  245. 


i  Heie  für  they  (Ael.  220,  234  pass,  Rom.  Cn.  Goddw. 346,  Ecl.  II, 
Tourn.  77,  C's  Feast)  schließt  sich  an  Chaucers  hem  them,  Air  their  an. 
Hem  bezeichnet  Chat.  Tourn.  66  als  Contraction  of  them.  Auch  Ael.  272,  273 
findet  sich  'hem,  274  hemm'. 

2  Die   Infinitivendung  auf  en   (carpen,  Pari.  Spr.  55,  teilen  51 
lyven,  wissen  [to  wish]  Stor.  W.  C,  Ael.  265  scheint  ebenfalls  auf  Chaucer 
zurückzugehen. 
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"The  formation  of  thepast  participle  by  the  prefix 
u  is  common  to  all  verbs  alike.  —  This  u  (usually  written 
a  in  dialect  works)  is  the  old  English  and  German  ge — contracted 
soon  after  1 100  to  # — y'\  Elw.  Gram.  49.  Vergl.  auch  Elw.  Wordb. 
4  und  Prince  L.  Bonaparte.  Beispiele:  a-braat  brought  45,  u.laid 
lied  43,  u.kutn  (d  come  46,  Elw.  Gram). 

Bei  Chat:  aborne  burnished,  Tourn.  69;  acotne  came, 
Stör.  W.  C;  adighte  (B.  dight  dressed)  clothed,  Happ.;  addawd 
dawed,  B.  H.  II  413;  adave  (B.  daw  arouse)  arose  B.  H.  II  432, 
adrewe  drew  II 441 ;  ameded  (B.  mede  reward)  rewarded,  Ael.  206; 
ementioned,  Mary  P.;  agone  B.  H.  I  398;  astari  startled,  afraid, 
B.  H.  II  438,  estroughted  stretched  forth,  Ael.  286  (alle  als 
Präterita  gebraucht). 

Y  is  the  common  form  of  prefix  to  past-part,  used 
by  writers  indifferently  with  a.    Elw.  Wordb.  36. 

Bei  Chat,  wohl  unter  Mitwirkung  Chaucer'schen  Einflusses 
sehr  zahlreiche  Beispiele:  ybred,  B.  H.  I  375;  ybuüde,  ybuilded, 
Pari.  Spr.  51,  Acc.  Brist,  Hyst  of  P.,  Vit.  Burt;  ycame  B.  H.  II 
449;  ygrove  ygraven  (für  formed)  B.  H.  II  4M]ypaste,  ypassed, 
B.  H.  II  426,  II  A\0\ymade  B.  H.  II  424,  435,  Lyfe  of  C;  ywroten 
written,  Lett  319,  341. 

Der  Dialekt  setzt  das  Prefix  y  aber  nicht  allein 
vor  das  Part  pass.,  sondern  auch  vor  oder  zwischen 
andere  Worte.  "So  naturall  is  the  dialect  of  pronoucinge  the 
y  between  words  endinge  and  beginninge  with  consonants 
that  it  seems  droppinge  from  the  air  kinto  our  mouthes,  as: 
John  y  Smith;  sit  y  downe;  I  can  yfinde;  her  has  ymilkt; 
I  will  ygve."  Dr.  Rob.  (John  Smith,  1639.)  196  In  der  Tat  findet 
sich  das  Prefix  vor  dem  Infinitiv  und  zwar  sowohl  y:  henton 
dry  199  ywashen  200  Dr.  Rob.;  als  a:  ayut  59,  eat  abrighten 
up  21   R.  P.  I. 

Bei  Chat:  ybuilde,  Pari.  Spr.  49,  54,  Temp.  Ch.,  Lett  324 
St  John,  Magd.  Ch.;  ycorven  carve,  Tourn.  81;  ifrete  (Dial. 
Dict  Glo.  fret  to  eat)  eat,  Goddw.  327;  ymake  Lett.  324 
immedle ,  Pari.  Spr.  55;  ymounte  Rom.  Cn.;  ypass  B.  H.  I  403 
isee,  Rom.  Cn.;  ywield  Goddw.  344;  ywrite}  Ael.  262,  Lyfe  of  C. 
abrewe  (brew)  excite,  Stör.  W.  C. ;  acheke  choke  Goddw.  332 
adawe  (daw)  awaken,  Stör.  W.  C,  Ael.  239;  adave  (B.  he 
never  dawed  it  after,  he  never  overcame  it  or  enjoyed  himself) 
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enjoy,  Pari.  Spr.  40,  Lett.  333;  edraw  B  H  II  409;  agleetne;  Pari. 
Spr.  38,  B.  H.  II  445;  agreete  Pari.  Spr.  47;  agrutche  grudge, 
Pari.  Spr.  51 ;  attourn  turn,  Ecl.  III,  Pari.  Spr.  38;  avow  vow, 
Vit.  Burt. 

Prefix  vor  dem  Part,  praes.:  a-caryrin}  a-makin,  a- 
disturbin,  a-sayin  1 7,  a-lookin,  a-gettin  24,  R.  P.  I  (dem  Dialekt 
besonders  geläufig). 

Bei  Chat:  amendynge,  Lyfe  of  C;  aprauncynge,  Brist. 
Trag.,  Song  to  Ael.;  a-teachynge,  Ael.  222;  ybereynge  bearing, 
Ael.  271 ;  ybuildynge,  Lyfe  of  C,  Lett.  342;  icausyge,  Chr.  Brist; 
ylayn  lying,  Ael.  226.  . 

(Das  auslautende  g  des  Part,  praes.  fällt  im  Dialekt 
ab:  eatin,  puttin,  laffin]  ftyin,  listenin,  zettln,  holdin  Merry  T  59. 
Bei  Chat:  eletten  e[n]lightening,  Ael.  244;  liken  liking,  Fr.  Ord. 
wh.;  embollen  [B.  embolded  swelled]  swelling,  Ael.  258;  lyven 
living,  Pari.  Spr.  52,  plaien  playing  49;  syngeyne,  Ael.  215, 
tremblyn,  B.  H.  II  439.)  l 

Chat  verwendet  das  Prefix  auch  vor  dem  Imperativ: 
aboune  (aus  boun  prepared)  make  ready,  Goddw.  332,  attonre  turn, 
Tourn.  76;  ybrende  burn,  Ael.  259;  ymake,  Lett.  324;  ypraie, 
Lett.  332,  336;  ywielde,  Ael.  264. 

Und  vor  dem  Praeteritum:  ycatne  B.  H.  II  449;  yspoke 
Ecl.  I,  Lett.  321 ;  ytaughte,  Lyfe  of  C. 

Der  dialektische  Imperativ  putton,  cutton,  setton, 
Dr.  Rob.  197,  ist  eine  Kontraktion  mit  it.  Bei  Chat,  findet 
sich :  geven  give,  Ael.  298,  adryne  4ry,  Mynster. 

"The  inflexion  af ter  g  hard,  ch}  sh,  r  is  always  irf": 
gee.ftidjfak.tid,  affected,  deeyastid,  digested,  Elw.  Dial.  W.S.S.53. 

Bei  Chat,  (ohne  Rücksicht  auf  die  obige  Unterscheidung) : 
departyd,  B.  H.  II  417,  armyd  418,  noddyd  419,  crookyde  433, 
tournyd  445,  wallyd. 

"Some  auxiliary  verbs  have  no  inflexion  in  the 
past  tense":   to  let,  to  help,  Elw.  Wordb.  Intr.  XIX. 

Bei  Chat,  yclepe  clept,  St  John  Ch.,  goe  gone,  Ael.  248; 
doe  done,  Pari.  Spr.  47,  unkerve  unengraved,  Chr.  Brist. 


i  Das  Part,  praes.  auf  ande,  ende  bei  Rowl.  ist  Chaucer  nach- 
gebildet: passende  passing,  Ecl.  IV;  likande,  Pari.  Spr.  55;  pendaunte,  Ael.  229, 
persante  piercing  254. 
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To  do  bildet  im  Dialekt  das  a  dun  he  did  Dr.  Rob.  207. 

Part.  pass.  doned,  Elw.  Wordb.  203,  u.duun.d  Elw. 
Gram.  71. 

Bei  Chat,  donde  done  B.  H.  I  373,  374. 

Adverb.  "Adverbs  of  manner  are  usually  formed  as  in 
ordinary  English,  except  that  instead  of  ly  we  generally 
sound  the  füll  syllable  luyk,"  Elw.  Gram.  81. 

Bei  Chat. :  gentylicke,  Lett.  333,  serpentlicke  340. 

§  6.  Nach  demselben  Prinzipe  der  Entlehnung  und  Aus- 
gleichung wie  in  formaler  Hinsicht  verfährt  Chat,  auch  in  syn- 
taktischer. 

Artikel.    "The  is  of  ten   omitted:     1.  before  the  same, 

—  2.  in  the  phrases  to  doors,  in  house,  to  hill,  —  3.  before 
names  of  public  houses  or  places,"  Elw.  Wordb.  746. 

Bei  Chat,  ist  Auslassung  des  Artikels  häufig,  wie  gewöhn- 
lich ohne  Rücksicht  auf  genauere  Unterscheidung:  far  to  (the) 
sight,  Ecl.  III;  to  (the)  Kynge  of  (the)  Tourney  tylte,  Tourn.  80; 
bie  myssyoun  of  (the)  Holye  Spryte,  Senn.;  ynne  (the)  ayre, 
Brist.  Trag.;  as  (the)  bryghte  sonne,  tylle  (the)  wysh'd  approche, 
Ded.  Lad.  Ch.;  lyke  (the)  bryghte  sonne,  then  (the)  belle  for 
evensonge,  Mynster;  toe  (the)  spouse-feaste,  Ael.  223;  yn  (the) 
skies,  Goddw.  331 ;  to  (the)  leeche,  B.  H.  II  423;  (the)  deathdoynge 
blade,  B.  H.  I  378. 

"A  (indef.  art.)  is  dropped  very  frequently  but  not 
always:  1.  before  the  adjective  or  adverb  in  descriptive  sentences, 

—  2.  before  bit  or  quarter,  —  3.  after  for,  —  4.!rafter  such,  — 
5.  after  so  good  in  comperative  sentences. "  Elw.  Wordb. 
Intr.  XXXI. 

Bei  Chat,  wie  gewöhnlich  regellos:  like  (a)  dragonne,  Pari. 
Spr.  44;  toe  (a)  ryver  wyde,  Engl.  Met.;  to  give...  (a)bloudie 
wounde,  B.  H.  1 378;  so  (a)  hunted  deere  . . .  will  slee,B.  H.  II  448; 
thee  then  was  (a)  youthe,  Stör.  W.C.;  and  (a)  hermythe,  St.  Baldw. 

Adjektiv.  Das  die  Gattung  bestimmende  Adjektiv 
wird  im  Dialekt  in  einigen  Fällen  zum  Substantiv 
erhoben:  natif  native  place,  nah  an    alle-house,  Dr.  Rob.  101. 

Bei  Chat:  elmen  elmtree,  Bai.  Char. 

"The  double  Superlative  also  obtains  a  place  in  our 
dialect;  most  worst  most,  worstest,  more  better,  more  betterer", 
Huntley.     Bei  Chat.:  moe  hygher,  Pari.  Spr.  50. 
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Mitunter  setzt  Chat,  das  Adverb  für  das  Adjektiv: 
troulie  true,  Stör.  W.C.,  tenderly  tender,  B.H.I  372;  liethie  (B.  lithe) 
humble,  Ep.  to  C. 

Pronomen.  "He  is  generally  applied  to  inanimate 
objects  instead  of  #/,"  Dr.  Rob.  66. 

Bei  Chat. :  a  rocke  who,  B.H.  I  381 ;  an  oke  . . .  he  falls  II 450. 

"The  personal  pronouns  are  seldom  used  in  the 
accepted  sense,  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  cases 
being  generally  reserved.  Thus  her  is  almost  invariably 
used  for  sä*  ...  they  for  thetri\  Marshall.  Beispiele  außerordentlich 
zahlreich:  they  looked  at  /  70;  t'is  time  for  we  65;  'twer  Kind 
vor  he  to  thenk  o'T,  107.  R.P.I. 

her  aint  a  calling  we} 

us  dont  belong  to  she.    Lysons  27. 

Bei  Chat.:  what  of  she,  Ael.  31 1 ;  serve  but  for  he}  Ap.Will, 
I  amme  hymme,  Ael.  312;  who  can  I  trust,  B.H.  II  416; 
who  shall  I  chuse,  Virg.  Choice ;  between  you  &  /,  Advent.  Star, 
Sad.  Dog;  of  all  we  mortalle  menne,  Brist.  Trag.;  of  thys  kynde 
bee  htm  (of  this  nature  is  he),  Lyfe  of  C.  313. 

you  is  emphatic,  the  common  form  being  ee  ye,  Elw. 
Gram.  36. 

Bei  Chat. :  yee  you,  Ael.  293,  Ecl.  III,  Lett.  334,  Pari.  Spr.  38. 

Mitunter  wird  im  Dialekt  das  Subjektspronomen 
pleonastisch  nach  dem  Substantiv  gesetzt:1  my  father  ee 
—  211,  that  thur  meästre  ee  —  212,  th'owld  squire  ee  —  213 
Dr.  Rob. ;  the  king  he  zends,  R.  P.  1 59;  Haman  he  did,  R.  P.  II  89. 

Bei  Chat. :  Sy r  Charles  hee  herde,  Canterlone  he  dyd  — , 
Brist.  Trag.,  Can.  hee  dyd,  Pari.  Spr.  43;  the  thynge ytte  moste, 
Engl.  Met,  manne  he  moste,  Ael.  213;  Lord  Walterre  he  loved, 
222;  St.  Warb,  hee  arose  — ,  Erle  Leof  he  bespedde,  St.  Warb.; 
the  noise  it  made,  B.  H.  I  374;  King  Harold  then  he  putt  I  384, 
Ethelward  he  said,  I  385;  Afwolde  he  dyde,  B.H.  II  447;  Afw. 
he  went,  II  452. 

Das  Pronomen  der  1.  und  2.  Person  wird  im  Dialekt 
gelegentlich  ausgelassen,  never  in  all  my  life  (I)  travelled  34; 

1  Die  Umschreibung  des  Genitivs  durch  Substantiv  und 
Pron.  poss.  (Can.  his  chyrche;  Pari.  Spr.  38,  39,  thy  soule  her  rode  40, 
God.  hys  storehouse  45,  God.  hys  warefare  47,  Johnes  his  47,  Chyrste  hys  53, 
theyre  soule  her  54)  geht  auf  Nachahmung  alter  Texte  zurück. 
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(I)  never  dramed  42;  (I)  vorgot  58;  (I)  never  see  77;  R.  P.  I;  when 
be  (you)  gwain?  97  R.  P.  IL 

Bei  Chat:  as  (I)  on  erthe  dyde  live,  Pari.  Sp.  52;  (I)  ne 
thoughte,  ß.  H.  II  415;  what  wuldest  (thou)  doe,  Goddw.  334. 
Häufig  läßt  er  aber  —  offenbar  aus  Bequemlichkeit  in  der  Hand- 
habung des  Metrums  —  auch  das  Pronomen  der  3.  Person 
und  das  Pronomen  possess.  oder  relat.  aus:  ynne  whose 
bankes  (he)  hys  staffe  dydd  steck,  St.  Warb.;  unseemlie  to  all 
order  (they)  doe  appere,  Tourn.  62;  (they)  with  holie  relyques 
wente,  Ded.  Lad.  Ch.;  depeyncte  the  wronges  on  hym  from 
whom  I  bore  (them)',  Goddw.  328;  all  (it)  contains,  B.  H.  I  384; 
hell  wynge  to  heaven  with  (his)  Kynne,  Epith.  R.  C;  a  leafie 
elm  of  yore  (which)  have  been,  B.  H.  I  386;  nowe  fixed  (himself) 
a  preeste,  Stör.  W.  C. 

Verb.  Die  Konstruktion  des  Infinitivs  mit  der 
Präposition  kommt  im  Dialekt  noch  vor.  "The  infinitive 
of  purpose  is  expressed  by  our,  Elw.  Gram.  52,  80:  for  to 
put  47,  Merry  T." 

Bei  Chat,  ist  sie  wahrscheinlich  unter  Mitwirkung  von 
Chaucer'schem  Einfluß,  ziemlich  häufig:  for  to  wielde,  B.  H.  I  373, 
for  to  guard  383,  384;  for  to  flee  II  431,  for  to  be  441,  for  to 
save  449;  for  to  keepe,  Pari.  Spr.  43;  for  to  doe  49,  for  to  goe  49, 
for  to  builde  55,  forr  to  yeve,  forr  to  tylte,  Tourn.  78;  for  to 
fyghte,  Tourn.  66;  for  to  fleme,  Ael.  242,  for  to  mete  258. 
Selbst  in  den  „modernen"  Gedichten:  for  to  make,  Ap.  Will 
for  to  wear,  Miss  Hoyl. 

Der  Dialekt  verbindet  Verb  3.  pers.  sing,  mit  Subst. 
pl.:  you  drops  in  27;  they  gets  28;  we  goes}  32;  the  breeds  is 
tore  76,  R.  P.  I;  the  figgers  was  66  R.  P.  II. 

Bei  Chat.:  devylles  was,  Pari.  Spr.  49,  leegemenne  makes 
38,  Saxonnes  was  40;  chiefes  was,  Ryse  of  P.;  her  hondes  was, 
Ael.  221;  ye  dies  302;  was  you;  Lett.  336;  javelins  sings, 
B.  H.  II  423;  foemeunne  bleeds  432;  manie  is  436;  her  armes 
was  434;  casements  was,  Descr.  Frome  G.;  thy  actions^5, 
works  ys,  Stör.  W.  C;  is  my  rolles,  Engl.  Glory;  monies 
ys,  neders  sends,  Hyst.  of  P.;  pensmenne  sayse,  Philp.  &  Walw.; 
pride  and  luxury  tneets,  Burl.  Gant;  virtues  disdains,  Wh.  of  Bab.; 
favntes  gives,  Fables;  my  feet  denies,  Hecca  &  G. 
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In  Fällen  wie  folgende:  foemenne  tyseth,  Goddw.  327, 
Can  and  I  thynkethe,  Barth.  Pr.;  olyphauntes  doeth,  B.  H.  II  445; 
cocks  beginneth,  cloudes  holdeih,  Ecl.  IV;  fyve  haveth,  Tourn.  79 
—  ist  es  schwer  zu  entscheiden,  ob  in  ihnen  Einfluß 
des  Gl.-Dial.  oder  der  Pluralformen  des  Indikativs 
auf  eth  (Chaucer)  vorliege.  An  die  Verbindung  von 
Subst.  pl.  mit  Verb.  sing,  gewöhnt,  mag  er  in  dem  gleich- 
lautenden Plural  der  südlichen  Mundarten  nur  eine  gewähltere 
Form  des  ihm  geläufigen  Singulars  gesehen  haben:  doeth  statt 
does,  passeth  statt  passes.1 

Weniger  häufig,  aber  immerhin  vorhanden  ist  im  Dialekt 
die  Verbindung  eines  Subst.  sing,  mit  einem  Verb,  pl.: 
I  are  57;  he  teil  97,  R.P.I. 

Bei  Chat.:  the  ounde  doe  tare,  Ael.  245;  the  grass  unfold, 
Rom.  Cn.;  he  supplie,  Stör.  W.  C;  the  brionee  twyste,  Ael.  212; 
nyghte  lye  Pari.  Spr.  41 ;  the  force  brast,  B.  H.  II  419;  a  drove 
of  wolves  assayle  430;  some  walle  falle  450;  the  texture  were, 
Hymn  Chr.  D.;  ginger's  root  creepy  Narva  &  M. 

Have  is  sometimes  used  for  has.  Marshall:  Jane 
hev  100,  the  gentleman  83;  hev,  the  Lord  Mare  hev  84,  R.  P.  I; 
have  anybody  Merry  T. 

«  ■         ■  ■■        ■      ■  • 

1  Eine  arge  Verwirrung  bringt  in  der  Rowl.-Spr.  die  Plural- 
endung des  Indikativs  auf  en  bei  Chaucer  hervor.  Chat,  findet  sie 
als  eine  in  die  Augen  stechende  Abweichung  von  der  modernen  Sprache 
offenbar  besonders  nachahmenswert  und  wendet  sie  an,  wie  es  der  Zufall 
fügt,  sowohl  im  Singular  wie  im  Plural:  he  iorsleggen,  Serm.;  I gölten, 
Goul.  Req.,  Engl.  Glory;  he  eatof,  Fr.  Ord.  wh.;  the  tempeste  swol**,  Bai. 
Char.;  he  s\mken}  B.H.I376,  379;  bewty  lidden  383;  he  soughten  386; 
/  thoughten,  Pari.  Spr.  49;  Adam  thougAtaf,  Ael.  217;  he  feilen,  Ecl.  I? 
Brist.  Trag.;  I  metten,  Acc.  W.  C;  /  givew,  Deed.358.  Daneben  treten 
hin  und  wieder,  dem  Dichter  wahrscheinlich  ganz  unbewußt,  richtige 
Formen  auf:  bothe  sunken,  B.  H.  1381;  they  rechen,  Ecl.  III;  heie  shulden, 
Goddw.  346;   mie  name  and  renome  shalle  lyven,  Pari.  Spr.  42. 

Möglicherweise  geschieht  es  auch  im  Anschlüsse  an  Chaucer  (nach 
dem  Vorbilde  der  Part  pass.-Endungen  auf  en  an  solchen  starken 
Verben,  die  diese  Endung  in  der  modernen  Sprache  verloren  haben: 
gotten,  founden,  comen),  daß  Chat,  die  Endung  en  auf  das  Part  pass. 
des  schwachen  Verbes  Überträgt:  sayne  said,  Ael.  246;  killen  killed, 
B.  H.  I  393;  Temp.  Ch. ;  eUtten  alighted,  B.  H.  I  395;  elepen  cleped,  Form.  Mon., 
Magd.  Ch.;  y  preachen  preached,  Lad.  Ch.  I;  y  builden  builded,  Descr.  Frome 
G.,  Descr.  Brist  C,  Mary  P.,  St  M.  Redcl.,  Lett.  335,  337,  Lawr.  Ch.,  Thom  Ch., 
Phil.  Ch.,  All  Hal.Ch. ;  delven  doulven  delved,  Lawr.  Ch.,  Eile's  Ch.,  Hyst  of  P. 
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Bei  Chat:  Mie  pleasaunce  have,  World.;  thie  soule  have, 
Pari.  Spr.  40;  Can.  have  53,  him  (he)  that  have  55;  Syr  Rogerre 
hav,  Ecl.  EI;   clerch  have  Ael.  242. * 

Be  is  generally  used  for  is,  Marshall.  Vergl.  auch 
Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  der  als  Merkmal  des  südwestlichen 
Dialektes  die  Verwendung  von  be  für  am  und  are  anführt  16. 
Beispiele  ungemein  zahlreich.  I  bin  11,  thou  bist  15,  she  be 
50  R.  P.  I,  we  be  Merry  T.  45;  you  be  49,  they  be  53,  für 
Praes.  Ind.  R.  P.  I. 

Bei  Chat:  I  be  am,  Ael.  299,  304,  Goddw.  328,  Tourn.  79, 
Cs  feast,  Lett.  31 7,  322  pass. ;  thou  beest  art,  Ael.  253 ;  bee  is, 
Goddw.  346,  Hyst.  of  P.,  Ael.  223,  Barth.  Pr.,  Tourn.  68,  Senn., 
Rom.  Cn.,  Descr.  Brist.  C,  Lyfe  of  C,  Lett.  329,  336,  Ryse  of  P.; 
we  bee  are  Ael.  212,  Hyst.  of  P.,  Lett.  331,  Senn.;  you  bee  are, 
Tourn.  78;  Ael.  263,  304;  they  bee  are,  Ael.  216  pass.,  Tourn.  66, 
77,  78;  Barth.  Pr.  (18mal)  Ecl.  II,  III,*  Pari.  Spr.  50,  Lett.  319, 
330  pass.,  Rom.  Cn.  Hier  erzielte  Chat,  also  zufällig  eine 
Übereinstimmung  mit  Chaucer,  dessen  gewöhnliche  Form  für 
are  been  ist 

Do  is  frequently  used  for  does,  Marshall,  her  (=she) 
R.  P.  I  25;  do,  the  sun  do  rise  28;  Jane  do  live  47;  do  know  74 

R.  P.  n. 

Bei  Chat:  do  does,  Ecl.  I,  II,  Goddw.  343,  344,  Ael.  286, 
294,  295. 

"Generally  the  present  tense  of»all  our  verbs  is 
formed  with  theauxiliary  do  for  active  verbs'',  Elw.  Dial. 
W.  S.  21 .  Vergl.  auch  Dr.  Rob.  37  und  Prince  L.  Bonaparte, 
der  die  periphrastic  tenses  unter  die  Charakteristika  der  südlichen 
Dialekte  zählt  Do  as  I  do  teil  ee  Merry  T  44;  they  to  be 
fighting,  Dr.  Rob.  37. 

Bei  Chat:  I  doe  weepe,  doe  defye,  doe  brynge;  yonne 
sonne  does  flye;  Charles  dothe  lyve,  Brist  Trag.;  the  shieldes 
do  shemre,  the  oares  doe  ryse;   heie  doe  shewe;    the  banners 

1  M.  E.  han  have  verwendet  Chat  für  alle  Zeiten  und  Personen: 
han,  hantu  had,  Ael.  221,  241  pass.;  Pari  Spr.  42  (Glossar:  han,  preterite 
of  have)  47,  B.  H.  I  371 ,  375  pass.,  B.  H.  H  426,  Lett.  320,  339,  Led.  Lad.  Ch., 
Stör.  W.  C,  Ladg.,  Let.  to  C.,  Brist.  Tr.  I  han  have,  Goddw.  335;  harn  has, 
Goddw.  330;  mie  workes  han  have,  ParL  Spr. 52;  you  han  have  B HI  373. 
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doe   gleme;    deathe   dothe   flie;    Rycharde   doth   flie,   Ecl.  IL 
Beispiele  sehr  zahlreich. 

May  is  generally  used  for  might.  Med  to  may  or  might, 
Dr.  Rob.  92;  med  might,  Huntley  11 ;  R.  P.  I.  47. 

Bei  Chat,  kommt  might  gleichfalls  nicht  vor,  sondern 
may  oder  mote. 

Adverb.  "Just  as  scarcely  a  remark  can  be  made  without 
a  similar,  so  in  the  construction  of  those  similes  as  is 
to  found  in  füll  half  —  i.  e.  in  the  phrase  same  as-  — 
alternating  with  its  synonym  like."     Elw.  Wordb.  Intr.  XXI. 

Bei  Chat,  fällt  die  stereotype  Einleitung  der  Bilder  durch 
like  und  as  auf.  In  B.  H.  I:  as  when  two  bulles  372;  like  a 
useless  weede  383;  as  when  some  ryver  384;  as  wolfs  387 
as  mastic  dogs  391 ;  ast  he  ivy  392 ;  as  some  tall  oke  392,  398 
as  fromme  a  hatch  394;  as  furious  as  a  mountain  wolf  398 
as  ouphant  fairies  398;  as  mightie  lyghtenynge  400;  as  when 
the  hyndes  401 ;  as  some  rüde  rocke  402.  In  B.  H.  II:  as  when 
the  shepster  411;  as  when  the  erthe  419;  as  when  a  flyghte 
of  cranes  425;  like  cloudes  424;  lyke  thunder  425;  lyke 
sturdie  elms  425;  as  witherd  okes  428;  as  diamondes,  as 
leaves  432;  like  seagods  332;  white  as,  as  all  nature,  redd 
as  432;  like  bubbles  432;  browne  as,  greie  as  433;  as  the 
grove,  as  Hybernies,  as  the  voice  434;  as  candles,  as  elms, 
as  silver,  as  skyllful  mynemenne  435;  as  when  a  wolfyn,  as 
when  a  violette,  as^when  a  menne  436;  lyke  a  talle  oke,  like 
a  talle  pyne  437;  lyke  some  tall  vessel  440;  lyke  the  neshe 
bryon  443;  as  paincted  Bruton  447;  as  wolfes  447,  as  when 
the  hygra  451. 

Der  Dialekt  setzt  mitunter  das  Adjektiv  an  die 
Stelle  des  Adverbs:  exceedin  vond  R.  P.  II  20;  zartain  cer- 
tainly  R.  P.  I  14,  Merry  T.  23,  50;  scandalous,  Dr.  R.  211. 

Bei  Chat.:  ethe  easily,  Tourn.  75;  notable,  notably,  Ryse 
of  P.,  moved  gentle,  Ecl.  IV;  liv'd  warm,  Acc.  W.  C;  dyd  newe 
adorne,  Aust.  Ch.;  sore  wounded,  Ael.  289;  instante  thou  shalt 
die  312;   as  noble  feile  316;   calm  calmly  B.H.II409. 

§  7.  Chats  Entlehnungen  aus  dem  Gl.-Dial.  sind  auch  hiermit 
noch  nicht  erschöpft.  Vielmehr  nimmt  er  zahlreiche  Aus- 
drücke  unverändert   in   ihrer  dialektischen  Form   und 
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Bedeutung  in  die  Rowl.-Sp 

sammenstellung  solcher  Worte 

wesentlich  vermehren. 

Gl. -Dial. 

afeared  affrighted    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
alack  alas    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
anente,  anunst  in  front  of ,  against  Dial. 
Dict.  Glo. 


afftutf/resembling,  like,  Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
bän  to  curse    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
banker  cushion    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
bane  obs.  min  sb.    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
bärrow  hill,  a  large  heap  of  stones, 

a  tumulus    Dial.  Dict.  Gl. 
best  excel,  vanquish,  overcome  in  an 

argument  Dial.  Dict.,  gen.  Dial.  use. 
blin  cease    Dr.  Rob. 


blow  to  blossom    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 

braid  to  embroida    Dial.  Dict  Glo. 

brindUd  coloured  in  stripe,  of  a  black 
colour  with  lighter  markin gs,  gener- 
ally  of  cattle    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

bicker  to  skirmish,  fight,  quarrel  con- 
testwrangle  Dial.Dict.  gen.  dial.  use. 


chine  to  divide  up  a  crop  of  pork 
by  sawing  between  the  ribs.  Dial. 
Dict  Som. 

chop  to  exchange,  barter  Dial.  Dict. 
gen.  dial.  use. 

chough  the  jackdaw    Dial.  Dict.  Dev. 


craze  to  crack  (china,  pottery)  Dial. 

Dict  Som.  Wil. 
dole,  dol  portion,   large   piece  Dial. 

Dict  Som. 
draff  refuse  of  any  description  Dial. 

Dict.  gen.  dial.  use. 
ea  river  or  the  Channel  of  a  river 

Dial.  Dict  Som. 


r.  hinüber.    Die  folgende  Zu- 
ließe sich  wahrscheinlich  noch 

Rowl.-Spr. 

affere  affright    Ael.  302. 

alack  alas    Philp.  &  Walw. 

anente  opposite,  against  Stör.  W.  C, 
Tourn.  73,  Lett  342,  Ael.  246,  248 
pass.;  anenste  against  Tourn.  66, 
68,  Ael.  304. 

aneuthe  like    World. 

bane  curse    Ael.  250,  251,  pass. 

bankers  cushions    Frag.  Ab.  John. 

bayne  min    Ael.  200. 

barrows  tombs    Ael.  265. 

bested  contended    B.  H.  II  415. 

blin  to  cease,  stop  Ecl.  11,  Ael.  255, 
Goddw.  328,  329.  blynge  Ael.  232. 

blew  blossomed    Ecl.  III. 
brayde  to  embroider    Ael.  296. 
brindling  wolf   Hyst.  of  P. 


byker  battle,  contest,  Ael.  239,  254, 
B.  H.  II448.  bykerons  warlike,  war- 
ring Ael.  289,  Engl.  Met. 

chyne  divide    H.  H.  II  447. 


chop  of  hearte  exchange  Stör.  W.  C. 

choughens  ravens  Ael.  255,  B.H.I  393. 
chough  voices  hoarse  or  raven  voices, 

Ael.  216. 
crazed  broken  (voices)   Pari.  Spr.  48, 

Let.  to  C. 
dolle  (Anteil   im  moralischen  Sinne) 

Epit.  R.  C. 
draff  refuse    Ael.  269. 

ea  water    Ryse  of  P. 
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Gl.-Dial. 
ekt  also    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


feative  proportionately ,  beautiful,  f eaty 
Diai.  Diel.  Som. 


to  foot  it  walk,  keep  up  with  Walking 

Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
swilter  smoulder  to  ashes  Dial.  Dict. 

Glo. 

fright  to  take  fright,  be  frightened 

Dial.  Dict.  Wil. 
gallard,  (v.  to  gally)  frightened  Dial. 

Dtct.  Glo.    galyar,  gallier  restive, 

in  a  temper  Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
gayn  handy,  advantageous,  profitable 

Dial.  Dict  Glo. 
glister  to  glitter    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
glum,    glummy    gloomy,    dejected, 

sullen  (of  the  weather)  Dial.  Dict., 

gen.  dial.  use. 
grip  to  seize,    grasp  Dial.  Dict.,  gen. 

dial.  use. 
hale  safe,  sound    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


hatch  latch  of  a  door,  a  door  filling 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  door- 
way    Dial.  Dict,  gen.  dial.  use. 


haunt  to  accustom    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

eeke  also  Descr.  Brist  C,  Memorand 
Lett  338, 339  pass.,  St  Warb.,  EUe's 
Ch.,  Form  Mon,  Let  to  C,  Ael.  197, 
Ecl.  I,  Brist  Trag.,  B.  H.  1  372. 

fetyve,  fetyvelly  elegant,  beautous 
Pari.  Spr.  45,  50  pass.,  Stör.  W.  C, 
Ryse  of  P.,  Hyst  of  P.,  Lett.  340. 

fetyveness  agreeableness  Ael.  239, 263. 

footing  it  away    Ecl.  HI. 

for — weltrynge    blasting.     Ael.  260; 
swolterynge  overwhelming  Ael.  244. 
fright  fear    Ecl.  IV. 

gallard i  galliard  frightened  Bai.  Char. 


gayne  great,  advantageous  Ael.  278. 

glesterynge  glittering    Ael.  258. 
glomm,  glommie,  glomb  dim,  gloomy 

Hyst.  of  P.,  Goddw.  346,  Warre. 

glomed  clouded,  dejected,  Bai. Char., 
grypped  grasped    Ael.  275. 

haue,  haute  happy    Ecl.  m,  Ael.  296, 

241 ,  204,  unhaly  unhappy  Bai.  Char. 

hailiness  Lett.  325. 
hantoned,  ihanted    accustomed  Ael. 

305,  Ecl.  I. 
unenhaunted  Pig\.2ß\  ^hentylle  custom 

313. 
hatch  pen  or  lock    B.  H.  I  394. 


hulster  hiding-place   Dial.  Dict  Som. 

hind  farmlabourer,  farmservant  Dial. 
Dict.  Som. 

///,  pret.  daet  to  throw  Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
ken  to  know,  recognize  Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 


hulstred  hidden  Pari.  Spr.  37, 46,  Ael. 
228,  Engl.  Met,  hulstled  Lett.  342. 

hynde  servant,  slave,  peasant  Ecl.  III, 
Goddw.  332,  Ael.  287,  302  pass., 
Ep.  to  C,  B.  H.  I  390,  395,  ü  406. 

jeste  hoisted,  raised    Goddw.  348. 

kenne  to  know  Goddw.  328,  329, 
pass.,  Ael.  224,  229  pass.,  Warre, 
Ecl.  I,  ni,  Acc.  W.  C,  Goul.  Req., 
Ep.  to  C,  B.H.H  429,  446,  430,  Brist. 
Trag.,  Rom.  Cn.,  Lad.  Ch.  I,  Lett. 
318,  320  pass. 
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GL-Dial. 

kerfe,  carf ,  the  incision  or  notch  made 
by  a  saw  or  axe  in  felling  or  sawing 
timber    Dial.  Dict  Glo. 

bind  nature  Dial.  Dict.,  gen.  dial.  use. 
lea  pasture,grassland,  Dial.  Dict.,  gen. 
dial.  use 

litten  churchyard  Dial.  Dict.  Wil.  Som. 

linch  a  raised  bank  of  untilled  ground 
dividing  or  bounding  a  field;  an 
Inland  cliff    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 

lurdan, (obs)  a  lazy,  stupid  person,  an 
idle  fellow    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

ntain,  most,  an  equal  quantity,  chief, 
big,  plentiful    Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

maw  a  piece  of  bread  &  butter  Dial. 
Dict.  Cornwall. 

tnickle  great,  large,  big,  much  in 
quantity    Dial.  Dict.  Wil. 


tnirk  (adj.  subst.  v.)  dark,  gloomy, 
obscure,  Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 


nesh    tender,   weak,    delicate,    Dial. 

Dict.  gen.  dial.  use. 
nim  to  take,  filch,  steal     Dial.  Dict. 

Som.  Dev. 

oath  to  swear    Dial.  Dict  Glo. 
ptn    hill,    peak,    conical    top    Dial. 
Dict,  Glo. 

rampyng  raving,  mad  Dr.  Rob.  124. 

reedXo  advise,  counsel,  Dial.  Dict  Glo. 


stint  stop  Dial.  Dict,  gen.  dial.  use. 


Rowl.-Spr. 
kerve  to  carve    Ael.  242,  Chr.  Br. 


kynde  nature    Ecl.  IE,  IV. 

lees  sheep-pastures    B.  H.  II  430. 

letten  churchyard  Pari.  Sp.  38,  Ael.  287. 

linche  bank    Ecl.  IV,  Lett.  335. 
lynch  brink,  border    Ael.  287. 

lurdan  lazy  fellow    B.  H.  I  373. 

maym  Supports  Acc.  W.  C.  82,  amayn 
B.HJ  374,375  pass.,(9mal),Rom.Cn. 

dishes  of  mows    Fr   Ord.  wh. 

ntickU  much  B.  H.  I  372,  374,  H  434, 
Bai.  Char.  Let.  to  C,  Goddw.  329, 
Ael.  241  pass.,  Brist.  Trag.,  Ladg., 
St.  Warb.,  World,  Acc.  W.  C,  79, 
Stör.  W.  C,  O.  Br.,  Vita  Burt,  Anc. 
M.  b.,  Tourn.  74,  75,  Lett.  332,  333, 
meekle  Un.  Cn. 

merke  darkness,  night  shade  Stör. 
W.  C,  Pari.  Spr.  49,  Tourn.  70,  81, 
Hyst  of  P.,  Ael.  277,  merkness, 
Ael.  295.  merkte,  mokie,  moke 
dark,  gloomy,  St  Warb.,  Rom.  Cn., 
Ladg.,  Ael.  243,  290  pass.,  Goddw. 
332,  Ecl.  II,  IV. 

nesh  young,  weak,  tender  Ael.  21 7, 
Tourn.  63. 

nim  steal  World,  benym,  Pari.  Spr.  48. 

oathed  swore    Ael.  306. 
penne  eminence    Ael.  270. 

ramp  to  rage  violently  Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 

rede,  redeynge,  arede  wisdom,  counsel, 
to  advise  Let.  to  C,  Ael.  226,  271 , 
World,  B.H.II  413, 445,  Goddw.  329, 
Lett  326. 

stynts  stops    B.  H.  II  447. 
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Gl.-Dial. 
tentiful  careful    Dial.  Dict.  Wil.  Sota. 


Rowl.-Spr. 
tentyflie    carefully     Ed.  HI,  ttntyjfe 
Lett  316,  untentyff  uncarefnl,  ne- 
glected  Goddw.  335. 


wain  waggonf  cart  without  sides,  Dial.      wayne  car  Ed.  II,  HI,  Ael.  201 ,  B.  H.  II 
Dict.  gen.  dial.  use.  442,  443. 

.  Gelegentlich  bildet  Chat,  mit  Anlehnung  an  den  Dialekt 
eigene  Worte,  indem  er  vorhandenen  mundartlichen  Aus- 
drücken einen  neuen  Sinn  unterlegt,  der  von  ihrer 
gewöhnlichen  Bedeutung  abgeleitet  ist: 

alack  alas    Dial.  Dict  Som.  alatche  to  cry  out,  accuse    Aei.z12. 

bäte  State  of  irritation  (common),  to      battentlie  boldly,  violently  Ael.  278. 


bäte  contend,  quarrel  Dial.  Dict.  Som. 

maze  to  turn  giddy  or  lightheaded 

Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
maze  mad,  crazy  Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
stee-ur  adj.,  abrupt  in  declivity,  applied 

to  a  land  this  word  is  far  commoner 

than  stickle    Elw.Wordb.  712. 
cheve  hunt  about    Dial.  Dict  Som. 
daff  v,  sb.,  adj.,  to  extinguish  a  candle 

Dial.  Dict.  Som. 
drtffsL  small  quantity  Dial.  Dict.  Cor. 
drift  road  scrapings    Dr.  Rob.  39. 
gird  to  strike,  push,  drive  briskely, 

pull  violently    Dial.  Dict  Glo. 
hackle  covering  of  beehives    Dial. 

Dict  Glo. 
Kiver  cover    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 
cled  praet.  and  p.  p.  of  to  cleed  clothe, 

also  used  fig.  Dial.  Dict.Sc.,Nhb.,Yks. 


batements  black  marks  of  sin.    Pari. 

Spr.  40.  i 
demazing    considering,    considerate 

B.  H.  I  387. 

Castle  steers*     Song  to  Ael.  255. 
Castle -stere  holdof  the  Castle  Ael.  255. 

cheve  move    Bai.  Char. 

defs  vapours,  meteors    Engl.  Met 


drefte  least,  rather  vauntingly  Ael  246. 
gerd  broke,  rent  Engl.  Met 

heckett   wrapped    closely,    covered, 

Ael.  238  Engl.  Met. 
Kiver  cled  the  hidden  or  secret  part 

of    Ecl.ni. 


1  "Thie  soul  her  rode  no  sable  batements  have",  von  Chat,  erklärt 
als :  the  complexion  of  thy  soul  is  free  from  the  black  mark  of  sin.  Vergl. 
zu  ba fernen t  auch  B.  bäte  structure  of  wood. 

2.  Orr  seest  the  hatched  stede 
Ypraunceynge  o'er  the  mede, 
And  neighe  to  be  amenged  the  poyncted  Speeres; 
Orr  ynne  blacke  armoure  staulke  arounde 
Embattel'd  Brystowe,  once  thie  grounde, 
And  glowe  ardurous  onn  the  Castle  steeres. 
Es  ist  wahrscheinlicher,  daß  Aellas  Geist,  der  in  der  Gestalt  des  zur  Schlacht 
gerüsteten  Helden  die  Vaterstadt  überblickt,  auf  dem  befestigten  Burgabhange 
umgehe  als  auf  der  Schloßtreppe  (stairs),  die  Skeat  unter  steers  vermutete. 
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GL-Dial. 

litten  churchyard  Dial.DictWil.Som. 
mollock  dirt  rubbish  refuse,  also  fig. 

Dial,  Dict,  Glo. 
skilover    to    throw    anything    over 

something  eise   Dial.  Dict.  Yks. 

speed  io  succeed,  to  fare  Dial.Dict.Glo. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

Ute  still    Goddw.  333. 

molloch  wet,  moist  Goddw.  337. 

stille  gather  up  (the  hay)    Ecl.  III. 
spedde  reached,  attained  B.  H.  II  440. 


berton  venomous    Tourn.  70. 


Mitunter    verwendet    Chat,    lokale    Ausdrücke    in    einer 
eigenen  witzigen  Bedeutung: 

Burton  a  blend  of  two  kinds  of 
beer  drunk  at  Bristol  largely  by 
the  poorer  classes    Dial.  Dict.  Glo. 

empty  is  pronounced  enty  (m — n); 
the  only  change  of  this  kind  we 
have  noticed,    Huntley  8. 

pomester,  pounsier  to  act  as  a  quack 
doctor,  to  temper  with  disease, 
to  treat  illness  without  knowledge 
or  skill  in  medicine  Dial.  Dict. 
Som.  Dev. 

wize  acre  a  very  fool    Dr.  Rob.  198.      a/ys«i£W  philosopher  Ecl.  HI,  Lett.346. 

In   dieselbe   Rubrik   gehört   horse  ~millanare}    Bai.  Char., 
dessen  Herkunft  Steevens  überliefert  hat.2 


ente  purse  bag  Ecl.  HI,  Goul.  Req., 
Stor.W.C,  Goddw.  344, 345,  World, 
Lett.  31 6,  hente  purse  Goddw.  343.  1 

punelstre  empty  boast    Pari.  Spr.  52 


1  Vergl.  hierzu  hent  to  grasp.,  hold  Tourn.  82,  aus  B.  hent  cought 
Es  ist  bei  Chat,  häufig  nicht  zu  unterscheiden,  aus  welcher  seiner  beiden 
Quellen  (Dialekt  oder  Wörterbuch)  er  geschöpft  Möglicherweise  aus 
beiden  zugleich. 

2  Bd.  II,  365  Anmkg.:  By  this  spot,  as  I  was  subsequently  assured 
the  young  Chat,  would  naturally  pass  to  the  charity  school  on  St.  Augustine's 
Back  where  he  was  educated.  But  whether  this  circumstance  be  correctly 
state d  or  not,  is  immaterial  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  following  remark. 
On  the  spot  however  where  I  was  standing,  our  retentive  observer  had 
picked  up  an  idea  which  afterwards  found  its  way  into  his  Excellente 
ßalade  of  Charitie,  as  wroten  bie  the  gode  Prieste  Thomas  Rowley  1464. 

For  the  horse  -millanare  his  head  with  roses  dighte. 

The  considerate  reader  must  obviously  have  stared  on  being  informed 
that  such  a  term  and  such  a  trade  had  been  extant  in  1464;  but  his  wonder 
would  have  ceased,  had  he  been  convinced,  as  I  am,  that,  in  a  public  part  of 
Bristol,  füll  in  sight  of  every  passer  —  by,  was  a  saddler's  shop,  over  which 
was  inscribed  A  or  B,  (no  matter  which)  Horse-milliner.  On  the  outside 
of  one  of  the  Windows  of  the  same  Operator,  stood  (and  I  suppose  yet  Stands) 
a  wooden  horse  dressed  out  with  ribbons,  to  explain  the  nature  of  horse 
millinery. 

Bausteine  I.  5 
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Vielleicht  wäre  das  dunkle  mitches  ruins  Ecl.  III  ähnlich  als 
ein  Nachklang  der  Kinderspiele  in  verfallenem  Gemäuer  abzuleiten 
von  to  mitch  play  truant,  Dr.  Rob.  93;  myche  to  prowe  about,  Dial. 
Dict.  glo. l  Wären  wir  mit  den  Einzelheiten  aus  Chat's  täglichem 
Leben  vertrauter,  so  ließen  sich  ähnliche  sehr  naheliegende  Quellen 
wahrscheinlich  für  viele  Rowl. -Ausdrücke  nachweisen.  Z.  B.  ist 
auch  "he  ayneward  (=ayenward,  back  again)  told  his  bederolT', 
Bai.  Char.,  von  Chat,  erklärt  als  "a  figurative  expression  to  signify 
cursing"  eine  volkstümliche  Wendung,  die  sich  ähnlich  bei  Dickens 
findet:  "you  may  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward",  Great  Ex- 
petations,  I,  178;  bei  George  Eliot:  "a  man  will  not  be  tempted 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward  to  please  the  Devil",  Middle- 
march  III,  2,  92;  bei  William  Blake:  "this  is  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backward  which,  they  say,  raises  the  Devil",  handschriftl. 
Randbemerkungen  zu  Thornton,  "The  Lord's  Prayer." 

§  10.  Neben  dem  maßgebenden  Einflüsse  desGl.-Dial.  ist  als 
eine  Nebenströmung  auch  der  nördlicher  Dialekte  und 
besonders  des  Schottischen  in  der  Rowl.-Spr.  nachweisbar. 
Die  folgenden  Ausdrücke  zeigen,  daß  Chat,  sein  Material 
skrupellos  nahm,  wo  er  es  fand,  nicht  nur  bei  den  engeren 
Landsleuten,  sondern  ebensogut  bei  Personen  aus  weitab-  und 
auseinander  liegenden  Gegenden,  mit  denen  ihn  der  Zufall  vor- 
übergehend zusammenführte  und  deren  von  der  gewohnten  GL- 
Mundart  abweichende  Sprache  ihm  besonders  auffallen  mochte. 

Nördl.  Dialekte,  Schottisch.  Rowl.-Spr. 

atnel  enamel    Dial.  Dict.  Sc.  amayld  enameled  Ecl.  II,  Tourn.  61 , 

Heraud. 

bairn  child     Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Irel.  &      bearn,   berne   child     Ael.  256,   Lett, 
all  the  northern  counties.  328,  346. 

cairn  pyramid   of  rough   of  stones      cairn  carne,  stone  Ael.  322,  Lett  342, 
Engl.  Dict. 

cot  a  small  flat-bottomed  boat  Dial.      cottes  boats    Ecl.  II. 
Dict.  Irel.  Gael. 

dell  narrow  valley  Dial.  Dict  Sc,  Yks.      dell  dale    Ecl.  III. 
Hemp. 

dispone  to  dispose  of    Dial.  Dict.  Sc      dispone  dispose  Lad.  Ch.II,  Stor.W.  C. 


1  Vergl.  dazu  auch  tnush,  subst.,  v.,  crumble,  decay  away,  the  slow 
constant  use  of  or  consumption  of  anything  Dial.,  Dict.,  Sc,  Nhb.,  Yks  ,  Lan, 
Der.  etc. 
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Nördl.  Dialekte,  Schottisch.' 
freme  stränge,  at  enmity,  poor  cold 

Dial.  Dict.  Sc. 
gif  wether,   if     Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Lin., 

Lan,  Irel.,  Nhb.,  Cum.,  Wm. 


glorre  glory    Dial.  Dict  Sc. 
groff  a  short,  thick  well-dressed  man 
Dial.  Dict.  Sc. 

gttlf,  gulph  a  breach  in  a  pit  of  marl 
or  stone  intervening  between  the 
points  of  the  rick  Dial.  Dict.  Nhp.  Cor. 

halse  embrace  Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Lan. 

jupe  a  woman's  short  upper  garment, 
a  man's  loose  coat,  Dial.  Dict.  Sc, 
Cum.,  Sh.  I. 

Kennspec ked  marked  or  branded,  so 
as  to  be  easily  recognisable  or 
conspicuous    Dial.  Dict.  Yks. 

Jetten  p.  p.  of  to  light   Dial.  Dict.  Yks. 
nadder  adder  Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Nhb., 
Yks.,  Wm.,  Dev. 

optics  eyes     Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  London 

Slang 
ouphe  elf,  gobiin,  Dial.  Dict.,  Sc,  Yks. 

pyked   pointed    Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Lan, 

Nhp.,  Sus. 
shend  to  mar,  impure,  destroy,  ruin 

Dial.  Dict.  Sc. 
shepster,   sheepster  shepherd,   shep- 

herdess    Dial.  Dict.  Yks. 

still  to  become  silent  Dial.  Dict.  Sc. 
tach  to  fasten  on  in  a  light  manner, 
to  join  together  Dial.  Dict.,  Yks.,  Sc 
twae  two   Dial.  Dict.  Sc. 

yule  Christmas,  Dial.  Dict.,  Sc,  Yks, 
Nhb.,  Cum.,  Wm,  Lan,  Der. 


Rowl.-Spr. 
freme  stränge  1     Ael.  226. 

gif  gyffii  Ep.  to  C,  Let.  to  C,  Ecl.  I, 
H,  IH,  IV,  St  John,  Tourn.  70, 
Goddw.  446,  B.H.I  374,  Lett.318, 
323,  Serm.,  Ael.  206,  215. 

glorre  glory    Bai.  Char. 

groff e  laughing -stock  Pari.  Spr.  52, 
groffyngelye  foolishly  Ep.  to  C, 
groff yle  rudely,  sternely,  Ael.  225. 

golphe  pit    B.H.I  401. 


enalse  embrace     Goddw.  344. 

jape  sort  of  surplice  worn  by  friars  of 

an  inferior  class  and  secular  priests 

Bai.  Char. 
Kennspec  ked  marked.   Heraud. 


eletten  alighted    B.  H.  1 395. 

the  nadder,  nedere  adder  Tourn.  70, 

Ael.  224,   250,   299,   water  nadder 

Ael.  292. 
optics  eyes    B.  H.  1 394. 

ouphen  ouphante  elfin    Ael.  283,  287, 

B.  H.  1 384. 
pykes,  picked  shoes  (Schnabelschuhe) 

Stör.  W.  C,  Bai.  Char. 
shente  broke,  destroyed     Tourn.  80, 

Ael.  305. 
shepster  shepherd  Ael.  210,  212  pass., 

B.H.II  411,  430,  Hyst.  of  P.,  Pari. 

Spr.  55 
stylte  v.  Ael.  312,  Cs  Feast 
tochelod  joined    Ael.  220. 

twa,   twae  two   Ael.  237,   Lett.  321, 

329,  pass. 
yule    Lett.  333. 


1  So  im  Glossar.    Tatsächlich  als  sb.  etwa  für  grief  gebraucht: 
How  shall  I  speke  mie  woe,  mie  freme,  mie  dreerie  dole. 

(Schluß  folgt.) 

5* 
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* 


Kleine  Notizen. 


1.  fine  finger. 

Patient  Grissill,  ed.  Hübsch:  1.  1180:  The  other  I  haue  tane  up  with 
the  fine  finger. 

Hübsch  vermutet  „Ringfinger".  Da  der  best.  Art.  vorausgeht,  so  ist 
es  allerdings  kaum  zweifelhaft,  daß  ein  ganz  bestimmter  Finger  gemeint 
ist;  ich  würde  es  am  liebsten -- „kleiner  Finger"  setzen,  =  delicate  xax'  ä£. 
Der  Sinn  der  Stelle  wäre  dann :  ich  brauche  nicht  mehr  Kraft  anzuwenden, 
als  im  kleinen  Finger  sitzt,  um  Emulos  Hand  festzuhalten. 

Cf.  NED  s.  v.  fine,  p.  227c  sub  IL  6.  a.  und  p  228c  sub  3:  1549 
Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  I  Tim.  13.  To  professe  Christ,  is  not  an  ydle 
nor  a  delycate  fine  fyngred  matter.  In  der  allgemeinen  Bedeutung  liegt 
der  Komplex  auch  vor  in  Latimer,  Sermons,  ed.  Park.  Soc.  p.  188: 
Beware  of  pitch,  you  judges  of  the  world;  bribes  will  make  you  pervert 
justice.  „Why,"  you  will  say,  „we  touch  none."  No,  marry,  but  my  mistress 
your  wife  hath  a  fine  finger,  she  toucheth  it  for  you. 

Die  Bedeutung  „kleiner  Finger"  wäre  also  noch  zu  belegen. 

2.  soap  and  candle. 

Patient  Grissill,  ed.  Hübsch,  1.  1673  ff:  Babulo  tritt  auf  „a  bündle  of 
Osiers  in  one  arme  and  a  childe  in  another,  Grissill  after  him  with  another 
childe".  Babulo  sagt:  Heere's  sixteene  pence  a  weeke  [für  ein  Kind],  and 
sixteene  pence  a  weeke  [für  das  andere;  zusammen  =  ]  eight  groates,  sope 
and  candle. 

Vergl.  m.  Bemerk,  in  Engl.  Stud.  28,  p.  221—22  und  Arch.  107,  p.  111. 
Ammen  wurden  wöchentlich  oder  monatlich  bezahlt;  der  Preis 
war  verschieden,  doch  bekamen  sie  soap  and  candle[s]  fast  überall  gestellt, 
wie  die  folgenden  Stellen  beweisen: 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  I,  2  (Merm.  ed.  I  p.  182): 
He  gets  me  all  my  children,  and  pays  the  nurse 
Monthly  or  weekly. 

Ibid.  1.  c.  p.  201 : 

Half  our  gettings 
Must  run  in  sugar-sops  and  nurses'  wages  now, 
Besides  many  a  pound  of  soap  and  tallow; 
We've  need  to  get  loins  of  mutton  still,  to  save 
Suet  to  change  for  candles. 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  Lover's  Progress,  IV,  1  (ed.  London,  1 81 1 ,  II,  p.  267): 

Must  I  now be  driven 

To  levy  half-a-crown  a  week,  besides 

Clouts,  sope,  and  candles,  for  my  heir  apparent? 
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Und  die  Anmerkung  dazu:  „In  The  Chances,  p.  114  of  this  volume 
Don  John  says: 

< —  But  to  raise  a  dairy 

'For  other  men's  adulteries,  consume  myself  in  candles., 

'And  scow'ring  works  — * 
"The  Editors  of  1750  alter  candles  to  caudles;  we  have  rejected, 
their  Variation,  in  which  we  think  ourselves  justified  by  what  Leon  here 
>ays,  which  proves  candles  right." 

Ich  lese  also  auch  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin  III,  4  (ed.  Moltke,  p.  322): 
You  can  nurse  up  yourself  then?  There's  some  charges  saved  for  soap 
and  candle. 

Daß  c  au  die  schon  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert  den  die  Wöchnerin 
besuchenden  Damen  verabreicht  worden  ist,  erinnere  ich  mich  nicht 
gelesen  zu  haben,  tut  aber  auch  nichts  zur  Sache. 

3.  vile; 

Blind  Beggar  of  Bed.  Green,  ed.  Bang:  1. 2604:  she  would  have  made 
thee  a  vild-good  Huswife. 

Dazu  Note:  „das  Wort  ist  hier  wie  unser  ekelig,  gemein  zur 
Verstärkung  des  folgenden  Begriffes  gebraucht.  Ich  finde  es  so  nirgends 
registriert." 

Vergl.  Marstons  2.  Ant.  &  Meli.  IV,  2  88  (ed.  Bullen,  I,  p.  175): 

Ant.  Wilt  sing  a  dirge,  boy? 

Pan.  No,  no  song;   't  will  be  vile  out  of  tune. 

Alb.  Indeed,  he's  hoarse;   the  poor  boy's  voice  is  crack'd. 

4.  Ne,  gee  fa? 

In  Palsgraves  Acolastus,  1.  4761,  findet  sich  als  Übersetzung,  von 
Deos  quaeso,  ut  ne  vana  sint  quae  nuncias  die  folgende  Stelle  :  I  beseche 
the  goddis,  that  they  be  no  vayne  thynges,  that  thou  shewest .  i .  [=  „d.  h. 
in  vulgärem  Englisch"]  I  praye  god  those  tydynges  thou  teilest  me,  be  no 
gee  fa  or  a  matter  of  none  effecte. 

Es  ist  kaum  zweifelhaft,  daß  durch  den  Sinn  das  vom  NED  unter 
gewgaw  registrierte  Wort  verlangt  wird,  so  daß  man  versucht  sein  könnte 
einen  leicht  erklärlichen  Druckfehler  anzunehmen:   gee  ga. 

Da  jedoch  das  Wort  mit  giff-gaff  zusammengebracht  worden  ist,  so 
sei  hier  auf  die  Schreibung  gee  fa  aufmerksam  gemacht,  obwohl  es  mir 
wahrscheinlicher  ist,  daß  ein  Druckfehler  vorliegt. 

5.  a  tale  of  rosted  horse. 

Im  Terens  in  englysh  (ca.  1520)  kommt  1.  1877  die  folgende 
Redensart  vor;  what  tale  is  this  of  a  rosted  horse?  -~  quae  haec  est 
fabula?  Belege  erwünscht.  Bedeutet  der  Ausdruck  ferner  nur  soviel  als 
daß  Pferdefleisch  als  Nahrungsmittel  etwas  ganz  Unerhörtes  vorstellt,  oder 
i^ibt  es  ein  bestimmtes  tale  of  a  rosted  horse? 
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6.  Ne.   Collefodium  etc. 

In  der  1661  gedruckten  Quarto  The  Tragical  History...of  Guy 
Earl  of  Warwick,  1.  495,  finden  wir:  they  [sc.  the  Fairies]  have  tickled 
my  Collefodiums.  Es  ist  der  Clown  des  Stückes,  der  diese  Worte  spricht ; 
die  Bühnenweisung  zu  1.  487  ist:  The  Fairies  fall  about  him,  pulls  him 
down,  pinches  —  und  der  Clown  schreit: I  amkil'd...  in  the  Buttock!  Es 
ergibt  sich  also  die  Gleichung  Collefodium  =  Buttock.  Das  Wort  ist  im 
NED  nicht  verzeichnet  und  ist  mir  etymologisch  unklar;  es  kommt 
aber  noch  vor  in  No-Body  and  Some-Body  (Simpson,  School  of 
Shakspeare,  I,  p.  291)  1.367,  wo  der  Clown  sagt:  they  presently  drew  me 
to  the  post,  and  there  gave  me  the  law  of  armes. 

Es  kommt  dann  zur  Erklärung: 
Nobody.   The  law  of  armes? 

Clow.  Ey,  as  much  lawe  as  their  armes  were  able  to  layon;  they 
tickled  my  Collifodium;  I  rid  post  for  a  quarter  of  an  houre,  with  switch 
though  not  with  spurre  [sie  haben  mir  eine  Viertelstunde  lang  den  Aller- 
wertesten durchgepeitscht]. 

7.  as  this  day,  night,  time. 

Heywods  Pleasant  Dialogues  etc.,  ed.  Bang,  1.8487 — 8  heifit  es:  and 
that  Star  (so  bright)  Rose  five  and  thirty  yeares  since,  as  this  night. 

In  der  Anmerkung  zur  Stelle  habe  ich  leider  vorgeschlagen  as  in 
at  zu  „verbessern".  Prof.  Moore  Smith  hatte  die  Güte,  mich  auf  Prayer- 
book,  Collect  for  Christm.  Day,  zu  verweisen,  wo  es  heißt:  Almighty  God 
who  hast  given  us  thy  only-begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  him 
and  as  at  this  time  to  be  born  of  a  pure  Virgin.1 

Anm.  Die  Geschichte  der  Stelle  innerhalb  der  verschiedenen  Aus- 
gaben des  Prayerb.  wäre  interessant,  as  at  auch  in  Shakesp.  Jest  Books, 
m,  p.  53:  as  at  that  time. 

Drei  weitere  Beispiele  finde  ich  in  The  Disobedient  Child  [?  15601, 
Hazl.-Dods.,  II,  p.294: 

Wherein  he  did  write  that  as  this  day 
Thajt  unthrift,  my  son,  to  a  certain  maid 
Should  then  be  wedded  etc. 
und  in  A  Warning  for  Faire  Women  [dr.  1599]   I,  508  (Simpson,  II,  p.  260): 

San.  Sirrah,  what  bills  of  debt  are  due  to  me? 

Man.  All  that  were  due,  sir,  as  this  day  are  paid. 

Vergl.  ferner  Terens  in  englysh,  e.  224:  The  weddingys  appoyntid 
as  this  day  were. 

Die  Entwickelungsgeschichte  dieses  as  ist  mir  unklar;  vergl.  immerhin 
NED  s.v.  as,  p.480a  s.  33  und  34  (Beispiele  aus  1297  und  c  1400). 

8.  Zu  Everyman. 

Everyman,  760:    Theyr  children  sytteth  by  other  mennes  fyres  etc. 

Logeman   scheint  zwei  Auffassungen   für  möglich  zu  halten  (Elck.- 

Everym.  1902,  p.  140);    daß  es  sich  aber  nur  um  Bastarde   handeln  kann 
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geht  aus  der  folgenden  Stelle  aus  Bales  Image  of  both  Churches  (ed.  1551  ?) 
ol.  1.  iiiij  hervor:  From  this  place  fetche  the  blinde  papistes,  a  great 
argumet  for  their  wiue  -lesse  castitye,  and  that  none  folowe  Christe  but 
they  in  this  muster,  because  they  are  vnmarryed.  Neyther  may  Abraham, 
Moyses,  nor  Dauyd,  Zacharye,  Peter,  nor  Philip,  walke  in  this  numbre 
because  they  had  wyues.  So  parelouse  a  thinge  it  is  to  haue  a  wife  . . . 
I  thinke  you  folowe  Judas  which  had  neyther  wyfe  nor  chylde,  vnlesse 
ha  had  them  sittynge  by  other  mens  fyers,  as  manye  of  you  haue  yet  at 
this  same  daye. 

Der  Reim  bad  :  harde  (cf.  Gregs  Ausgabe)  wird  sogar  dem  eng- 
lischen Bearbeiter*  nicht  besonders  schön  vorgekommen  sein,  aber  — 
„reim*  dich,  oder  ich  fress*  dich"! 

Anm.  Daß  es  einen  lat.  Ur-Homulus  oder  Quilibet  gegeben  haben  kann, 
will  ich  nicht  leugnen  (cf.  Van  Bart,  Homulus,  Utrecht,  1904,  p.  XVII), 
aber  mit  demselben  in  der  El ck.-Everyman- Frage  zu  operieren,  wäre 
sinnlos,  und  ich  hoffe,  daß  diesem  Pithecanthropos  Bartii  bald  der  Garaus 
gemacht  werden  wird. 

9.  Zur  Spanish  Tragedy. 

Spanish  Tragedy  III,  2,  94:  Che  le  Ieron.  Daßinleron,  das  auch 
für  Ieron.  —  Ieronimo  stehen  kann,  der  Name  des  Pagen  steckt,  möchte 
auch  ich  glauben. 

In  Guiccardinis  Historia  d'Italia  (Ven.,  1590,  Hb.  XVII,  fol.35  v.)  finde 
ich  einen  Namen,  Ieronimo  Morone,  der  in  der  ndl.  Übersetzung  (Dordrecht, 
1599,  fol.  495  a)  als  Jeroon  Moron  erscheint. 

In  Heywoods  Maydenhead  well  lost  (Works,  IV,  p.  159)  nennt 
der  Clown  seinen  fellow  Ierom. 

Mit  che  le  kann  auch  ich  nicht  viel  anfangen;  le  ist  vielleicht  nur 
der  Rest  eines  zuerst  gesetzten  Ieron  (cf.  Q.  1615),  das  in  Ieron  korrigiert 
wurde,  wobei  der  Setzer  le  stehen  ließ.  Das  so  übrigbleibende  che 
Ieron  oder  Ieron.  wäre  etwa  durch  venga  subito  zu  ergänzen.  Vergl. 
Lorenzos  Vien  qui  presto  in  II,  1,  41. 

Wir  hätten  dann  zweimal  ganz  unzweideutige  Hinweise  nach  Italien; 
ich  sollte  doch  denken,  daß  es  mit  einigem  guten  Willen  möglich  wäre, 
auch  S.  Luigis  Park  zu  fixieren. 

10.  Calf  with  the  white  face. 

Cf.  zuletzt  Mat.  m,  Anm.  zu  5561 .  Ich  kann  den  Ausdruck  jetzt  aus 
früherer  Zeit  belegen  in  Udalls  Answer  to  the  Com.  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  [1549;  Roy.  MS.  18  B.  XI,  fol.29r;  ed.Pocock  für  Camden 
Soc,  1884,  p.  177):  and  partly  like  wanton  children,  with  over  much  favour 
and  cockering  of  their  parents  more  than  half  marred,  who  of  an  inordinate 
lust  proceeding  of  nothing  but  of  a  fond  wilfulness  do  crave  they  wotte 
not  what  themselves.  They  will  cry,  as  the  common  proverb  of  Eng- 
lande saithf   to  have   the   calf  with  the  white  face,   they  will  cry  to 
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have  a  piece  of  the  moon  etc.;   for  they  will  have  things  nothing  to  pur- 
pose  and  without  any  reason  why. 

Wie  Barclay,  Palsgrave  und  Heywood  hat  auch  Udall  den  heimischen 
Sprichwörtern  seine  Aufmerksamkeit  geschenkt;  die  mir  zugänglichen 
Sprichwörtersammlungen  geben  den  Ausdruck  jedoch  nicht  als  solches. 
Wer  wird  uns  einmal  mit  einer  verläßlichen  Neuausgabe  von  Taverners 
Bearbeitung  von  Erasmus'  Adagien  (1539;  1552)  beschenken? 

Louvain.  W.  Bang. 

■ 

11.  Zur  Geschichte  von  'triple  rhyme\ 

. . .  'some  Italians . . .,  and  certainly  almost  all  English  readers  of  Italian 
poetry,  suppose  the  triple  rhyme,  (la  rima  sdrucciolä)  or  dactyl,  as  it  is 
called  by  us,  to  be  as  exclusively  applied  to  ludicrous  composition  in 
Italian,  as  the  double  rhyme  1=  weiblicher  Reim]  is  imagined,  to  be  in 
English;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  cause  why  some  of  Berni's  stanzas,  which 
abound  in  triple  rhymes,  have  been  so  utterly  misconceived  in  England 

The  Orlando  Innamorato  |  translated  into  Prose  |  from  the  Italian 
of   Francesco   Berni  |  and   interspersed   with   extracts  |  in  the 
same  stanza  as  the  original  |  by  |  Wm.  St.  Rose  |  1823.  p.  XXTV. 
'That  once  again  in  France  unchristian  wdr-is-sien 
And  Paris  dose  besieged  by  heath'nish  Sd-ra-ein. 

In  this  sort  of  triple  rhyme,  the  two  last  syllables  are  supernumerary ; 
and  where  the  verse  is  in  our  ordinary  heroic  decasyllabic  iambic  measure, 
they  render  the  last  or  5th  foot,  instead  of  being  an  accented  iambus,  like 
süccess  &c,  that  sort  of  Compound  foot  of  four  syllables,  in  which  the 
second  is  long  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  accented  in  our  language,  and 
the  other  three  short,  or  non  accented,  which  foot  is  called  by  the  pro- 
sodaists  'the  second  paeon*  (—  tiän  wdr-is-sien);  for  instance,  like  the  Latin 
word  'risölveri*.  This  of  course  gives  to  the  three  last  syllables  the  effect 
of  a  dactyl,  as  'Sdräcen'  resembles  in  this  respect  lsd/vere\  When  such 
three  syllables  consist  in  part  or  entirely  of  monosyllabic  words,  as  'war-is-seen* 
in  the  first  of  the  two  lines  above,  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear  if  any  but 
the  second  of  those  monosyllables  require  from  their  nature  to  be  pronounced 
(as  'seeri  does  in  that  line)  with  some  degree  of  exertion  or  emphasis, 
which,  in  our  ordinary  versification,  would  render  them  analogous  to  long 
syllables  in  Greek  and  Latin.' 

Translation  from  the  Italian  of  Forteguerri  of  the  first  Canto 
of  Ricciardetto;  with  an  Introduction  concerning  the  Principal 
Romantic,  Burlesque,  and  Mock- Heroic  Poets  (not  published) 
London  |  1821.  Note  54  zu  st.  94. 

Diese  zwei  Beispiele  der  Anwendung  des  term.  techn.  für  „gleitende 
Reime"  aus  den  zwanziger  Jahren  zeigen  bei  aller  Befangenheit  in  den 
Fesseln  antiker  Metrik  doch  schon  Vorahnung  akzentuierender  Betrachtung 
und  Anerkennung  des  Satzakzentes.  Merkwürdig  genug  ist,  daß  die  um 
die   zwanziger  Jahre   so   starke   Literatur,  die   aus   dem   Italienischen  ins 
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Englische  ühersetzte,  nicht  einen  italienischen  terminus  einzuführen  ver- 
suchte (wie  etwa  'ritna  sdrucciola').  Bloß  der  schon  früher  übliche  Ausdruck 
ktriple  rhyme*  hat  sich  populär  erhalten: 

' the  work  is  wholly  mine; 

The  tone,  the  form,  the  coulouring  ethereal, 

"The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 

kThe  scenery,  characters,  and  triple-rhymes,'  .... 

The  Monks  and  the  Giants'  by  W.  &  R. 
Whistlecraft  J.  H.  Frere],  1818.    Canto  III,  st.  29. x 

kidnapped  rhymes.  1797/8.  The  poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  p.  72.  (III.  Ed.) 

Well  natured  Richardson,  thy  patient  ears  — 

Who  sees  nor  taste  nor  genius  in  these  times, 

Save  Parr's  buzz  prose,  and  Courtenay's  kidnapped  rhymes?1 

Dazu  Fußnote:  1  Kidnapped  rhymes.  —  Kidnapped  implies  something 
more  than  stolen.  It  is,  according  to  an  expression  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  (in 
the  Critic\  "using  other  people's  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children  — 
disfiguring  them,  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own". 

The  Critic,  I,  1 .    Tauchnitz-Ed.    Sheridan  Wks.  p.  278. 

Auch  ohne  die  langatmige  Note  völlig  verständlich,  aber  kaum  über- 
setzbar.   Die  Begriffsbildung  ist  im  Deutschen  nicht  in  ein  Wort  zu  pressen. 

12.  rubbishy, 

von  Muret  als  familiärer  Amerikanismus  angegeben. 

Hier  ein  gut  englisches  Beispiel.  Parabase  des  Dichters,  der  dem 
athenischen  Volke  seinen  Undank  vorwirft. 

But  since  in  decay,  you  have  cast  him  [sc.  Aristophanes]  away, 
Stript  of  his  stops  and  his  musical  strings, 
Battered  and  shattered,  a  broken  old  instrument, 
Shoved  out  of  sight,  among  rubbishy  things. 

|1837]  J.H.  Frere,  Aristophanes,  The  Knights,  Wks.  III,  p.  105. 

13.  to  set  the  fashion. 

1786.  Microcosm,  p.  130,  No.  11. 

"Homer  having  prescribed  the  form,  or,  to  use  a  more  modern 
phrase,  set  the  fashion  of  Epic  Poems,  whoever  presumes  to  deviate  from 
his  plan  must  not  hope  to  participate  in  his  dignity." 

Die  Verfasser  der  Satiren  (Schüler  von  Eton,  bes.  Canning,  Frere, 
A.  und  B.  Smith),  stockkonservativ  wie  sie  sind,  könnten  möglicherweise 
eine  wirklich  ganz  moderne  Phrase  als  ihnen  unangenehmes  Mode- 
wort hier  verspottet  haben.  Also  zur  Datierung  verwendbar.  Ob 
Murets  Obersetzung  'eine  Mode  aufbringen'  hier  ganz  zutrifft? 


1  Vgl.  dazu:  John  Hookham  Frere.    Wiener  Beiträge  zur  englischen 
Philologie,  XX,  p.  138,  Anm.  2. 
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14.  Narrative. 

Translation  from  the  Italian  of  Forteguerri  of  the  first  Canto  of  Ricci  ar- 
detto;  with  an  Introduction  concerning  the  Principal  Romantic,  Burlesque, 
and  Mock-Heroic  Poets. —  (not  published)  London  1821.  —  Nicht  uninter- 
essant für  die  Terminologie  der  Zeit! 

Introduction  p.  VIII.  ..."If  the  term  Narrative,  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  the  critical  nomenclature,  should  be  adopted  instead 
of  Epic  (which  would  then  fall  to  be  the  appropriate  name  of  a  subdivision 
of  the  narrative)  under  that  more  comprehensive  head,  Ricciardetto  would 
be,  as  indeed  it  has  been,  properly  placed.  It  certainly  is  not  Dramatic 
Didactic,  Lyric,  nor  Satiric;  its  general  tenor  is  narration,  either  by  the 
Poet  himself  or  by  his  fictitious  representative,  the  Muse :  yet  that  species 
of  the  narrative  admits  of  a  greater  or  less  propörtion  of  the  more 
peculiarly  characteristic  qualities  of  some  other  sorts.  Where  Dialogue  is 
intermixed,  it  becomes  in  part  Dramatic;  a  vein  of  disguised  Satire  may 
pervade  it  throughout;  and  who  shall  deny  that  in  such  a  narrative  poem 
as  our  Author's,  might  be  introduced,  without  the  necessity  of  changing 
its  denomination,  Lyric  digressions  like  those  which  form  such  happy 
Ornaments  to  the  exquisite  compositions  of  Lord  Byron  and  Walter  Scott . . ." 

Ob  der  betreffende  Übersetzer  nicht  seine  obige  Definition  von 
J.  H.  Freres  'Whistlecraft'  mit  beeinflussen  ließ,  muß  ich  vorderhand  dahin- 
gestellt sein  lassen. 

15.  to  smouse 

=  dtsch.  schmausen  (möglicherweise  direkt  aus  dem  Deutschen).  Bis  ist 
von  großen  Mahlzeiten  die  Rede: 

"Savoury  commodities  and  articles  of  every  kind 
Pouring  in  upon  him,  and  accumulating  all  around. 
Some  to  be  reserved  apart,  ready  for  domestic  use; 

Some  again,  that  require 
Quickly  to  be  broil'd  or  roast  [sie!],  hastily  devour'd  and  smoused, 
On  the  spot,  piping  hot. 

J.  H.  Frere,  Aristophanes,  The  Acharnians  Wks.  HI,  p.  50. 
(Das  Wort  nur  in  Halliwell,  D.  of  D.  A.  Words :  Lincolnshire,  verb  — 
to  fondle.)  A.  Eichler  (Teschen). 


Fragen  und  Antworten. 

1.  Grand  ladies  flocked  out  in  Charge  of  hospital  ships  and  kindred 

institutions,   and   delighted   to   support  the   sterner   sex  in  punishing   the 

"slimness"  of  the  Boers. 

«  Verschlagenheit. 

*  * 
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2.  The  river  at  this  time  was  füll  of  open  places,  which  one  had  to 
get  round,  and  occasionally  the  traveller  would  find  himself  doubling  on 
his  trail  in  order  again  to  reach  the  solid  ice. 

Einen  Haken  schlagen. 

* 

3.  The  only  time  any  fast  travelling  could  be  done  was  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  sh eil- ice  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  man;  but 
as  the  sun  got  stronger  one  would  break  through  the  shell-ice  on  to  the 
old  ice  underneath. 

Bei  Tauwetter  befindet  sich  etwas  Wasser  über  dem  noch  festen 
Eis.  Wenn  sich  über  Nacht  neues,  dünnes  Eis  auf  diesem  Wasser  bildet, 
so  nennt  man  letzteres  "shell-ice". 

* 

4.  Sir  Blundell  Maple  proposes  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to-day  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  War  Office  has  no  power  to 
grant  those  members  of  the  Reserve  forces  who  are  willing  to  remain  in 
South  Africa  an  allowance  of  10  s.  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  years,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  national  reserve  body  liable  for  active  Service  at  any 
time  within  that  period,  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  have  no  funds  at 
their  disposal  from  which  to  make  up  such  reservists'  pay  to  this 
weekly  sum,  he  will  sanction  the  grant  to  the  War  Office  of  the  addi- 
tional  amount  necessary. 

Man  kann  sich  folgender  Redensarten  bedienen:  1.  to  make  their 
pay  10  s.  a  week;  2.  to  make  their  pay  up  to  10  s.  a  week;  3.  to  make  up 
10  s.  a  week.  Durch  den  Einfluß  des  letzteren  Ausdrucks  ist  "up"  im  obigen 
Satz  an  die  unrichtige  Stelle  gesetzt;  sollte  heißen  "to  make  such  reservists" 
pay  up  to  this  weekly  sum :  erhöhen  bis  auf . . . 

*  * 

5.  The  other  prisoners  were  put  down  at  themselves  in  £  200  and 
two  sureties  each  in  £  100,  bail  which  Mr.  Atkinson  said  was  virtually 
prohibitive. 

Der  Richter  hat  wohl  gesagt  "You  must  give  security  yourselves  for 
£,  200  and  find  two  sureties  each  in  £  100".  Die  wörtliche  Übersetzung 
lautet:  Die  andern  Angeklagten  mußten  eine  Sicherheit  von  £  200  stellen 
und  die  Bürgen  je  £  100. 

6.  We  had  an  infinitely  wider  outlook  than  the  men  had  who  last  took 
part  in  the  actual  "sacring  of  a  King"  within  those  Cathedral  walls,  and 
a  far  weightier  share  in  the  world's  wellbeing  and  progress. 

(=  consecration,  anointing)  Salbung.    Absichtlicher  Archaismus. 

*  * 

7.  The  captain  left  Orders  to  be  called  at  2  a.  m.,  and  the  witness  was 
positive  that  he  turned  over  the  right  order  to  his  relief. 

Die  richtigen  Befehle  übergeben. 
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8.  And  inside  2,000,  what  in  these  days  of  gyros  is  there  that  the 
torpedo  cannot  effect  with  far  more  certainty? 

=  gyroscope  (Geradlauf apparat  für  Torpedos). 

* 

9.  The  hounds,  sticking  to  one,  hunted  him  on  through  Lighthorne 
Rough,  then  to  the  right  for  Moreton  Morrell  village,  swinging  to  the  left 
and  through  Moreton  Morrell  Wood,  and  skirting  Bow  Shot,  over  the 
old  Foss  road,  through  Combrooke  New  Covert,  across  Mr.  Charlton's 
Brookhampton  Farm,  over  the  East  and  West  Junction  Railway,  and  on  to 
the  right  of  Butlers  Marston  village,  over  Blackland's  Farm,  under  Herd 
Hill,  when,  owing  to  the  fast  approach  of  darkness,  and  the  dangerous 
riding,  the  hounds  were  whipped  off  with  some  difficulty  whilst  running 
in  füll  cry,  pointing  for  Kineton  Oaks. 

Dicht  um  Bow  Shot  herumlaufend. 

* 

10.  One  month  of  Lieutenant  Bilse's  sentence  will  be  regardedas 
having  been  served  during  his  detention  for  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
quiry  and  trial. 

Man  wird  einen  Monat  der  Strafe  als  schon  verbüßt  ansehen. 

11.  Her  engines  were  working  at  dead  slow  and  stop,  and  she  was 
driving  up  on  the  tide  with  practically  no  way  through  the  water. 

"Dead  slow"  bedeutet  „so  langsam  wie  möglich,"  die  Maschinen 
arbeiteten  also  recht  langsam,  bezw.  stoppten. 

* 

12.  The  King  and  Queen  are  due  to  leave  Paddington  Station  at  12  30 
to-day,  and  their  journey  thence  to  Buckingham  Palace  will  be  made  in 
what  is  termed  semi-State.  The  State  coach  will  not  be  used,  nor  will 
the  servants  be  in  füll  State  uniform,  but,  apart  from  this,  there  will  be 
all  the  attendants  of  a  State  ceremonial. 

Gewöhnlich  fahren  der  König  und  die  Königin  ohne  große  Umstände 

in  London  herum.     Außerdem  gibt  es  noch  Halbstaat  und  Vollstaat,  wobei 

ein   gewöhnlicher   Hofwagen    und   Livreen,    bez.  die  große  Staatskutsche 

und  Galalivreen  gebraucht  werden. 

*  * 

* 

13.  "What  do  you  think  of  Lake  Views,  old  chap?"  He  (the  witness) 
replied,  "You  can  buy  them  tili  you  are  black  in  the  face"  „bis  sie 
schwarz  werden"  (sagt  man  auch  im  Deutschen). 

Gewöhnlich  wird  diese  Wendung  nur  von  solchen  Fällen  gebraucht, 
wo  eine  gewisse  Anstrengung  vorliegt.  Hier  bedeutet  es  wohl  nur  „eine 
große  Anzahl  Aktien  ankaufen." 

* 

1 4.  A  person  who  sues  for  libel  and  does  not  go  into  the  witness-box 
to  give   the    defendant  an   opportunity   of   asking   any  questions  is  simply 
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running  his  case  as  fine  as  possible.  He  says  to  the  defendant: 
"Twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  sincethefactstranspired;  nowprovethem." 
Bedeutet  wohl:  „Seine  Beweisführung  auf  ein  Minimum  reduzieren." 
Der  Ausdruck  ist  aber  wenig  klar.  Man  sagt:  "to  run  a  thing  as  fine  as 
possible,  to  cut  it  very  fine",  wenn  man  sein  Ziel  knapp  erreicht. 

15.   The  Disadvantages  of  "Cram." 

Confronted  throughout  the  inquiry  with  the  above-quoted  and  other 
similar  evidence,  the  committee  decided  to  accept  no  guidance  from 
previous  investigations,  but  to  start  their  work  with  a  "clean  slate." 
Their  procedure  and  subsequent  report  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to 
them  under  three  headings:  — 

Die   Untersuchung   mit   „reiner  Tafel" ,   ohne  Vorurteile,   anfangen. 

16.  Hard  work  must  be  done,  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  hear 
anyone  say  in  Bristol,  "Oh,  it  is  all  right;  we  can  win  on  our  heads." 
They  could  not  win  political  battles  in  that  way,  any  more  than  they  could 
win  big  fights  in  any  part  of  the  world.    (Cheers.) 

slang:  Mit  Leichtigkeit,  „auf  dem  Kopf"  gewinnen.  —  Auch  to  do 
on  one's  head. 


Bucherschau. 


Henry  Bradley,  'TheMakingofEnglish'.    London,  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Ltd.  1904,  8»  VI +  245. 

Dickleibige  Bände  über  englische  Sprachgeschichte  zu  schreiben,  ist 
bei  der  ungeheuren  Fülle  des  Stoffes  nicht  schwer;  aber  um  dem  gebildeten 
Laien  mittels  eines  schlanken  Büchleins  von  15  Bogen  eine  deutliche  Vor- 
stellung vom  Werden  des  Englischen  zu  geben,  dazu  bedurfte  es  einer 
Meisterhand,  wie  sie  Dr.  Bradley,  der  Mitherausgeber  des  New  English 
Dictionary,  besitzt.  In  fünf  Kapiteln  wird  das  Wesentlichste  über  den 
Ursprung  des  Englischen  (The  likeness  of  German  and  English.  —  Differences 
between  German  and  English.  —  Characteristics  of  old  English),  über 
Verfall  und  Ersatz  der  Flexionsformen  (Simplification  of  accidence.  — 
New  grammatical  material.  —  Profit  and  loss),  über  die  Lehnwörter  (What 
English  owes  to  foreigen  tongues),  über  Wortschöpfung  (Compositum.  — 
Derivation.  —  Rootcreation),  über  Bedeutungswandel  (Changes  of  meaning), 
in  gemeinverständlicher  Weise  gesagt  und  an  sorgfältig  gewählten  Bei- 
spielen erläutert.  Das  Schlußkapitel  führt  uns  in  die  Werkstätten  einiger 
großer  Sprachschöpfer  ein  :v  wir  sehen,  was  das  Englische  den  Bibel- 
übersetzern des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  was  es  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton 
verdankt. 
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Es  versteht  sich  von  selbst,  daß  Bradley  nur  die  sicheren  Forschungs- 
ergebnisse verwertet;  nicht  minder  selbstverständlich  ist  es,  daß  er  auch 
mit  Eigenem  nicht  spart.  Das  Kapitel  über  Wortbildung  enthält  eine  An- 
regung, die  an  dieser  Stelle  besonders  hervorgehoben  sei,  weil  sie  die 
Lexikographie  noch  mehr  angeht  als  die  literarische  Ästhetik.  Man  kann 
den  Stil,  also  die  Seele  eines  Dichters  aus  den  von  ihm  gebildeten  Wort- 
zusammensetzungen erschließen.  Ein  Beispiel:  "Of  the  greater  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  Century,  Wordsworth  is  the  most  sparing  in  the  use  of 
Compounds,  and  this  characteristic  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  love  of 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  expression,  and  his  aversion  to  the  production 
of  poetic  effect  by  any  other  means  than  the  direct  appeal  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  mind  of  the  reader"  (S.  127).  —  "It  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting",  schließt  Bradley  diese  Anregung,  "to  consider  how  the  differences 
of  spirit  and  feeling  in  these  poets  reveal  themselves  in  the  different 
ways  in   which   they   employ  this  method  of  enriching  their  vocabulary." 

Zum  Schlüsse  zwei  sprachliche  Einzelheiten.  Bradley  sagt  'phrasal 
genitive'  für  den  of-Genitiv  (S.  60)  und  'Romanic'  languages'für  „romanische" 
Sprachen  (S.  62):  ist  das  allgemeiner  Gebrauch?  L..  Kellner. 

Übersetzungsliteratur. 

George  Meredith,  'Richard  Feverel'.  Eine  Geschichte  von  Vater 
und  Sohn.  Autorisierte  Übertragung  von  Julie  Sotteck.  Berlin, 
S.  Fischer,  1904. 

Es  ist  ja  in  der  Regel  ganz  umsonst,  gegen  die  Unzulänglichkeit  der 
Übersetzer,  die  Urteilslosigkeit  der  Verleger  und  die  Dummheit  des 
lesenden  Publikums  mit  kritischen  Waffen  zu  Felde  zu  ziehen;  es  ist 
schade  um  Tinte  und  Papier.  Trotzdem  soll  in  dieser  Zeitschrift  regel- 
mäßig über  die  besseren  Erscheinungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Übersetzungs- 
literatur berichtet  werden,  und  zwar  deswegen,  weil  immer  Hoffnung  vor- 
handen ist,  daß  sich  unter  zehn  Übersetzern  möglicherweise  einer  findet, 
dem  es  an  den  bekannten  von  Luther  geforderten  Eigenschaften  nicht 
fehlt,  der  nur  noch  nicht  gelernt  hat,  das  Handwerkszeug  richtig  zu 
gebrauchen. 

Die  Übersetzerin  von  „Richard  Feverel*  bringt  offenbar  guten 
Willen,  wohl  auch  Gewissenhaftigkeit  und  Kenntnis  der  englischen  Sprache 
für  ihre  schwere  Aufgabe  mit,  aber  ich  möchte  zweifeln,  ob  die  Dame 
eine  zuverlässige  Grammatik  und  ein  ordentliches  Wörterbuch  benützt  hat. 

Da  ist  vor  allem  der  sogenannte  angelsächsische  Genetiv.  Jede 
bessere  Grammatik  würde  die  Übersetzerin  über  Sinn  und  Wirksamkeit 
dieses  wertvollen  Überbleibsels  der  englischen  Nominaldeklination  belehren 
und  sie  würde  ohne  Mühe  erfahren,  daß  für  sie  nicht  die  geringste  Ver- 
anlassung vorlag,  dem  deutschen  Satzbau  durch  die  Nachahmung  der 
englischen  Konstruktion  ein  wildfremdes  Gepräge  zu  geben. 

S.  1 1 und  so  wurde  Adrian  ein  bezahlter  Beamter  in  seines 

Onkels  Haushalt. 
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S.  20.    Seines  Führers  Großmut  ging  über  sein  Verständnis. 
S.  30.    Bei  Tische  trank  er  des  jungen  Erben  Gesundheit. 
S.  54.    Farmer  Blaizes  Zorn  war  nicht  zu  besänftigen. 
Das  letzte  Beispiel  ist  besonders  abschreckend;  die  vielen  anderen 
seien  dem  Leser  erlassen. 

Auch  über  das  Amt  der  englischen  Hilfszeitwörter  als  Vertreter 
vorangegangener  Vollzeitwörter  (man  könnte  sie  nach  dem  Muster 
„Pronomina11  ganz  gut  „Proverba"  nennen)  gibt  jede  Grammatik  Auskunft; 
die  Übersetzerin  kehrt  sich  nicht  daran. 

S.  41.  (Richard  sagt):  „Wenn  wir  entdeckt  werden,  so  hast  du 
nichts  damit  zu  tun." 

(Darauf  Ripton)  „Nicht,  natürlich  habe  ich." 

Das  werden  von  hundert  Lesern  kaum  zwei  verstehen.  Der  Urtext 
ist  dagegen  ganz  klar. 

Richard:  You've  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  we  are  found  out. 

Ripton:  Haven't  I,  though! 

Die  richtige  Obersetzung  wäre  ein  ironisches  „Meinst  du?w  gewesen. 

S.  56.    Du  bist  traurig,  Austin?    Das  bin  ich  auch. 

S.  77.    „Und  wird  er  es  Ihnen  geben?"     „Sicherlich  wird  er  das." 

Daß  das  englische  Präteritum  im  Deutschen  nicht  immer  durch  das- 
selbe Tempus  wiedergegeben  werden  darf,  lehrt  jede  Elementargrammatik; 
trotzdem  wird  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  das  Präteritum  gebraucht,  wo  die 
deutsche  Umgangssprache  nur  das  Perfektum  verträgt. 

Das  englische  Satzgefüge  darf  nicht  Wort  für  Wort  ins  Deutsche 
herübergenommen  werden;  sonst  entstehen  papierene  Ungeheuer,  die  ein 
Unrecht  sind  gegenüber  dem  englischen  Verfasser  und  ein  Stein  des 
Anstoßes  für  jeden  halbwegs  empfindlichen  Leser. 

S.  8.  Austin  Wentworths  Geschichte  war  von  jener  traurigen  Art, 
daß,  wenn  man  sie  verstehen  und  ihm  Gerechtigkeit  widerfahren  lassen 
will,  sie  offen  erzählt  werden  müßte,  und  so  etwas  wagt  heutzutage 
niemand  mehr.    Vgl.  S.  9,  19,  31,  44,  45  u.  a. 

Die  Übersetzerin  hat  nicht  nur  die  Grammatik,  sondern  auch  das 
Wörterbuch  zu  wenig  benützt  Es  ist  freilich  eine  auch  unter  Anglisten 
verbreitete  Ansicht,  daß  das  neuenglische  Wörterbuch  nur  für  Anfänger 
vorhanden  sei;  aber  Übersetzer  sollten  sich  von  diesem  Aberglauben  so 
gründlich  als  möglich  freimachen.  Man  kann  eine  englische  Abhandlung 
über  Phonetik  und  Formenlehre  ohne  Wörterbuch  lesen;  bei  Meredith 
vergibt  man  sich  durchaus  nichts,  wenn  man  ein  Wörterbuch  zu  Rate 
zieht.  Es  soll  sehr  tüchtige  Vertreter  der  klassischen  Philologie  geben, 
die  gelegentlich  den  Georges  benützen. 

S.  1.  Vor  einigen  Jahren  erschien  ein  Buch  unter  dem  Titel:  „Das 
Manuskript  des  Pilgers". 

Nein!  Scrip  ist  die  Tasche;  der  alte  Feverel  hebt  jede  Erfahrung, 
die  er  auf  der  Pilgerfahrt  durchs  Leben  macht,  auf,  und  sammelt  sie  in 
Gestalt  von   Aphorismen  in    einem  Büchlein,  wie    der  Pilger  die   Merk- 
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Würdigkeiten  der  Fremde,  ein  Steinchen,    eine   seltene  Muschel  in  seiner 
Tasche  aufzuheben  pflegte. 

Das.  die  von  den  Tagen  geistiger  Unreife  erzählten.  Coxcombry 
ist  mehr:  Geckenhaftigkeit,  Selbstgefälligkeit  ist  durchaus  nicht 
zu  stark. 

S.  2.  Zur  Zeit  der  Wahlen  berief  man  ihn  zum  Balladendichter 
der   Konservativen. 

Unsinn !  Wann  werden  bei  Wahlen  Balladen  gedichtet  ?  B  ä  n  k  e  1 , 
Knittelverse  werden  von  jeder  Partei  verbreitet;  schon  Flügel  gibt 
unter  Bai  lad  „auch  Gassenlicd."  Politische  Knittelverse  werden  in  Zeiten 
hochgehenden  Parteigefühls  von  allen  Blättern  verbreitet;  hier  sei  eine 
'ballad'  aus  dem  Jahre  1888,  das  gegen  Sir  Charles  Warren,  mittelbar 
gegen  die  konservative  Regierung  gerichtet  war,  zum  Abdruck  gebracht. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BLOODHOUNDS. 


"Shall  Jack  the  Ripper's  arts  avail 

To  baffle  Scotland-yard  forsooth? 
Quick — on  the  flying  murderer's 
trail 

Unleash  the  bloodhound,  Truth! 

"Where'er  he  skulk  in  hovel  pent, 
Or  through  the  streets  red-handed 
roam, 
I,  Charles,  with  sleuth-hound  on  the 
scent, 
Will  hunt  the  miscreant  home." 

Thus  boasts  Sir  Charles ;  and  Truth, 
the  hound, 
Springs  from  the  leash,  and  holds 
not  back, 
ButfromWhitechaperstaintedground 
Leads  westward  on  the  track. 

And  up  and  down,  through  thick  and 

thin, 

While  crowds  collect  and  loafers 

stare, 

They  speed,  until  their  way  they  win 

Füll  through  Trafalgar-square. 

S. 
(Aus  der  Pall  Mall  Gazette  —  damals  liberal). 

S.  11.  Nach  dem  Diner  war  er  bezaubernd:  entzückend,  sarkastisch, 
vielleicht  ein  wenig  zu  frei  in  seinem  moralischen  Ton,  aber  das  mußte 
man  seiner  großmütigen  Gesinnung  zugute  halten,  denn  sein  eigener 
moralischer  Wandel  strafte  ihn  Lügen. 


Hah,mark  you — Bloody  Sunday's  taint, 
On  this  the  sleuth-hound's  sense  is 
fixed: 
"Faugh!"  quoth  Sir  Charles  inaccents 
faint, 
"The  trail  is  getting  mixed." 

Yet  still  he  follows  on  apace, 
Through    haunts    that    yield   bim 
little  joy; 

For  now  the  saintly  steps  they  trace 
Of  Endacott  and  Bloy; 

Till  last  by  Scotland-yard  they  halt, 
Where    truth,    the   aleuth- hound, 
sniffs  and  snarls: 

"The  trail  is  utterly  at  fault — 
What  means  it?"  quoth  Sir  Charles. 

Just  this.  The  reign  of  lawless  law, 
The  tyranny  of  Stocks  and  staves, 

Which  strikes  in  honest  hearts  the  awe 
It  spares  to  murderous  knaves: 

To  this  belongs  the  blood  that's  spilt 
By  fiends  who  know  not  human  ruth; 

To  this  is  due  the  heavier  guilt 
Tracked  by  the  bloodhound  Truth. 
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Wie  soll  man  den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  der  Freiheit  immora- 
lischen Ton  und  großmütiger  Gesinnung  verstehen?  Der  Urtext  hat  gene- 
rosity  of  disposition  —  das  ist  freilich  was  anderes,  nämlich  über- 
sprudelndes Temperament. 

.    S.  13.    Nachdem . . .  Ripton   schlecht   geschossen  hatte,  nannte   ihn 
Richard   einen  Narren. 

Ja,  muß  denn  fool  immer  nur  Narr  heißen?  Jedes  elementare 
Wörterbuch  hat  schon  Dummkopf  daneben,  und  das  war  hier  zu  setzen. 

S.  14.    fight  heißt  nicht  fechten,  sondern  kämpfen,  boxen. 

Die  paar  Beispiele  genügen,  um  mein  Urteil  zu  erhärten;  eine 
durchgängige  Verbesserung  der  Arbeit  gehört  nicht  hierher. 

L.  Kellner. 


Plauderecke. 


Patriot  by  force,  and  courtlsan  by  craft.  Wiedergestrichene  Zusatz- 
strophen zu  Don  Juan  I.  nach  Strophe  189.     Neue  Byron-Aüsg.  VI.  p.  68. 

The  New  Engl.  Dict.  quotes  a  passage  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  286  (1669), 
as  the  latest  instance  of  "courtisan"  for  "courtier". 

Moral  lesson»  als  Schlagwort  nach  Byron -Ed.  (Murray,  1898  ff)  VI. 
p.  266,  zuerst  von  Wellington  1815  gebraucht.  Ausführliches  in  der  An- 
merkung ibid. 

* 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  reformadoes.    D.  J.  X.  13,  3. 

"Reformers",  or  rather  "Reformed".  The  Baron  Bradwardine  in 
Waverley  is  authority  for  the  word.  Dies  ist  Byron's  eigene  Anmerkung 
Dazu  die  des  Ed.:  "The  word  is  certainly  in  Butlers  Hudibras,  Pt.  II 
Carito  2:  " You  are  a  Reformado  Saint". 


where  your  friend  —  you  know  who  —  has  just  got 

such  a  threshing, 
That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  refreshing. 
What  a  beautiful  word!  Byron,  The  Blues  I.  24/26. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  "quite  refreshing",  in  the  affected  phrase. 

Don  Juan  Vm.  90,  2. 

This  phrase  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
— probably  by  Jeffrey.  (See  review  of  Rogers's  Human  Life.  1818,  Ed. 
Rev.  XXXI.  325.)  Neue  Byron-Ausg.  IV.  p.  574. 

A.  Eichler. 

Bausteine  I.  6 
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Zitierschlüssel. 

(Zeitschriften,  Sammelwerke  und  Wörterbücher  umfassend.) 

Aa.  _  Angüa,  Leipzig  1877  ff. 

AaB.  =  Anglia:  Beiblatt.    Leipzig  1892  ff. 

AF.  =  Anglistische  Forschungen,  herausg.  von  Joh.Hoops.  Heidelberg  1 902  ff 

AmeT.  =  Alt-    und  mittelenglische  Texte,    herausg.  von  Morsbach   und 
Holthausen.    Heidelberg  1901  ff. 

A  St  n  Sp.  —  Archiv  für  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen. 

Berlin  1846  ff. 
BoBA.  =  Bonner  Beiträge  zur  Anglistik.    1890  ff. 

Bo  To.  —  Bosworth-Toller,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.    Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1882  ff. 

DLit.  -  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung.    Berlin,  1880  ff. 

EDS.  -  English  Dialect  Society.    London,  1873  ff. 

EETS.  -  Early  English  Text  Society.    London  1864 ff. 

EncBr.  —  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    London  1902. 

ErlBePh.  =-  Erlanger  Beitrage  zur  englischen  Philologie.    1889  ff. 
ESt.  -  Englische  Studien.    Leipzig  1877  ff. 

Fl  Seh  T.  =  Flügel-Schmidt-Tanger,  Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen 
Sprache.    Braunschweig,  Westermann  1896. 

Flügel  =  Allgemeines  Englisch-Deutsches  und  Deutsch-Englisches  Wörter- 
buch von  Dr.  Felix  Flügel.    Braunschweig,  Westermann  1891  ff. 

Gr  Sehr.  =  Grieb-Schröer,    Englisch  -  Deutsches    und    Deutsch  -  Englisches 
Wörterbuch.    Stuttgart,  Neff  1894ff. 

GrWB.  —  Deutsches  Wörterbuch  von  J.  u.  W.  Grimm.     Leipzig,  1854  ff. 

Halliw.  —  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
London  1904. 

Hey  WB.  —  Deutsches  Wörterbuch  von  Moriz  Heyne.    Leipzig  1890  ff. 

Kiel  St.  —  Kieler  Studien   zur  englischen  Philologie.     Heidelberg,    1902  ff. 

Lexer  =  Mittelhochdeutsches  Wörterbuch  von  M.  Lexer    1872. 

LiC.  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt.    Leipzig  1850  ff. 

LitgrPh.  =  Literaturblatt    für    germanische    und    romanische    Philologie, 
herausg.  von  Behagel  und  Neumann.    Leipzig  1880  ff. 

Littr6  —  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  francaise.    Paris  1862  ff. 

Ma  E  Dr.  —  Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  älteren  englischen  Dramas,  heraus- 
gegeben von  W.  Bang.    Löwen  1904. 

MätzWB.  —  Altenglisches  Wörterbuch  von  Mätzner. 

MoLN.  —  Modern  Language  Notes.    Baltimore  1885  ff. 

Mü  Be  Ph.    =   Münchener  Beiträge  zur  romanischen  und  englischen  Philo- 
logie 1890  ff. 


r 
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Muret  =  Enzyklopädisches    Wörterbuch    der    englischen   und    deutschen 
Sprache.    Berlin,  Langenscheidt  1891  ff. 

NED.  —  New  English  Dictionary.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Presse,  1885  ff. 

NQ.  —  Notes  and  Queries.    London. 

NeuphC.  —  Neuphilologisches  Centralblatt.    Hannover  1887  ff. 

NeuSp.  =  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  herausg.  von  W.  Vietor.    Marburg  1893ff. 

Pho  St.  =  Phonetische  Studien,  herausg.  von  W.  Vietor.  Marburg  1888 — 1893. 

QF  —  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Sprache   und  Kulturgeschichte  der 
germ.  Völker.    Straßburg  1874  ff. 

Shak  —  Shakespeare.   Die   einzelnen  Werke  wie  in  AI.  Schmidts  Shake- 
speare-Lexikon zu  zitieren. 

Shak  Lex.  —  Shakespeare-Lexikon  by  AI.  Schmidt.    Berlin  1886. 

Shjh.  —  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft.    Berlin  1865 ff. 

SkEt.  —  Skeat,    An    Etymological    Dictionary    of    the    English    Tongue. 
Oxford,  1884. 

StBr.  «=  Stratmann's  Middle  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Henry  Bradley. 
Oxford  1891. 

ThiKe.  —  Thieme-Kellner,  Neues   und  vollständiges  Handwörterbuch  der 
englischen  und  deutschen  Sprache.   Braunschweig.    1902  ff. 

WiBePh.  -  Wiener  Beiträge  zur  englischen  Philologie.    1895  ff. 

Zd  Wf.  ««  Zeitschrift  für  deutsche  Wortforschung,  herausg.  von  F.  Kluge 
1901  ff. 

Adolf  Mussafia  f 

Während  das  erste  Heft  der  „Bausteine11  in  den  Druck 
geht,  kommt  die  traurige  Nachricht  aus  Florenz,  daß  Adolf 
Mussafia,  der  sich  für  das  Zustandekommen  unserer  Zeitschrift 
aufs  lebhafteste  eingesetzt  hatte,  im  71.  Lebensjahre  verschieden 
ist.  Im  Herbste  vorigen  Jahres  hatte  er  in  Italien  Erholung 
von  einem  alten  schweren  Leiden  gesucht;  in  der  Tat  schien 
er  im  Kreise  gleichgestimmter  Freunde  und  bewundernder 
Jünger  der  romanischen  Philologie  neue  Jugendfrische  zu  finden, 
und  die  ihm  am  15.  Februar  dieses  Jahres  anläßlich  seines 
siebzigsten  Geburtstages  überreichte  Festschrift,  an  der  sich 
die  Romanisten  aller  Länder  beteiligt  hatten,  war  ihm  eine 
Quelle  innigster  Genugtuung.  Der  plötzliche  Tod  Mussafias 
bedeutet  für  die  romanische  Philologie,  aber  auch  für  das 
Forschungsgebiet,  das  diese  Zeitschrift  pflegen  will,  einen  un- 
ersetzlichen Verlust. 


6* 


Langcnscheidtsche  Bachdruckerei,  Berlin-Schöneberg. 


THE  HEW  YORK 

POBUC  UBRART 

ASTON,  U"«  «J» 
TILOKN  fOUHD*TlOW»» 


Beiträge  zur  neuenglischen 
Lexikographie 1 

von 

Leon  Kellner  (Czernowitz). 


I.  Abject. 

(Die  WBB.  geben  als  jetzt  gebräuchlich:  unterwürfig, 
kriechend,  verächtlich;  —  gemein,  niedrig;  —  äußerst,  schänd- 
lich, schauderhaft.) 

1.  armselig. 

About  him  was  the  usal  street  market  of  the  neighbourhood:  coster- 
mongers'  barrows  and  horseless  carts  wedged  close  together,  containing 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables;  here  and  there,  little  stalls  built  up  of  crates  and 
boxes,  with  flapping  tarpaulin  on  iron  rods  to  shield  the  sordid  wares, 
coloured  cottons,  American  cloth,  nuts  that  had  been  stored  under  beds, 
cakes  that  had  been  cooked  incellars;  deep  barreis  of  sprats;  and  abject 
baskets  on  the  pavement  itself  whose  ragged  owne.rs  could  muster  no 
better  stock  than  groundsel  and  weeds,  gravel  and  white  sand  for  the 
bird-keepers.    (Maxwell,  The  Ragged  Messenger  I,  129  [TJ.) 

Upon  our  second  application,  the  clerk  gave  us  tickets  to  Epping, 
though,  as  it  were,  under  protest,  and  giving  us  notice  that  we  should  have 
to  change  at  Bethnal  Green— the  dismalest,  ugliest,  and  most  abject  por- 
tion  of  London.    (Payn,  High  Spirits  II,  61  [T].) 

2.  kläglich,  bejammernswert 

(vgl.  übrigens  9  und  10). 

Now  there  must  be  some  among  us  on  whom  the  sight  of  dirt, 
drunkenness,  abject  misery,  the  fumes  of  adultcrated  alcohol,  react  almost 


1  Wie  beim  Aufsatz  über  suggest,  Suggestion,  suggestive  (Bau- 
steine 1, 1)  handelt  es  sich  mir  auch  bei  diesen  "ßeiträgen"  um  die  Er- 
gänzung der  engl.-deutschen  Wörterbücher  auf  Grund  eines  der  jetzigen 
Prosaliteratur  entnommenen  Materials. 


Bausteine  I. 
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with  the  acuteness  of  physical  suffering.  (Whitman,  The  Realm  of  the 
Habsburgs.) 

When  so  much  abject  poverty  is  met  with  in  daily  visiting  among 
the  poor  it  is  possible  that  provision  for  sickness  even  through  a  Provident 
Dispensary  should  seem  out  of  the  question.  (Monthly  Review,  June 
1905,  S.  76.) 

Plaintiff  was  then  charged  with  being  an  impostor,  a  begging-letter 
writer,  a  man  who,  while  he  was  living  in  luxury,  keeping  up  a  big  estab- 
lishmcnt,  employing  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  keeping  horses 
and  carriages,  was  writing  begging-letters  and  representing  himself  to  be 
in  abject  poverty.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

Our  late  adversaries  laid  down  their  arms  in  a  state  of  abject 
destitution  in  the  Iand  which  war  had  laid  desolate.  Little  was  left  of  the 
former  wealth  of  the  country  but  the  bare  soil.    (The  Times,  Aug.  15,  1903.) 

3.  heruntergekommen,  tiefgesunken. 

Nothing  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  was  left  to  the  abject  heirs 
of  an  illustrious  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Charles 
the  Simple.    (Macaulay,  Lord  Clive  11  [T].) 

I  have  been  humbled  in  the  dust;  but  I  am  not  yet  so  abject  as  to 
beg  for  what  you  apparently  expected  me  to  crave.  (Norris,  Barham  of 
Beltana  230  [T].) 

4.  hilflos. 

Look  at  me  and  pity  me,  Hargreave!  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent. 
He  whom  you  have  seen  so  independent,  so  prosperous,  so  bold,  so  way- 
ward,  is  now  a  poor,  abject  beggar-worse  than  a  beggar.  (Mrs.  Gore, 
The  Dean's  Daughter  I,  203  [T].) 

He  cleared  his  throat,  got  up,  went  over  to  the  wall,  leaned  his 
arms  upon  it  and  hid  his  face  on  them.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
At  that  moment  he  was  suffering  more  than  she  was.  His  soul  was  rent 
by  an  abject  sense  of  loss^an  abject  sense  of  guilty  impotence  and 
shame.  It  was  frightful  that  he  could  not  be  what  he  wished  to  be,  what 
he  had  thought  he  was.    (Hichens,  The  Woman  with  the  Fan  II,  207  [T].) 

"You  will  not  go  away,  mees,"  he  implored;  Myou  will  not  leaf 
me  alone?" 

Wearied  as  she  was,  Marcella  could  have  smiled  at  the  abject  giant. 

ÄNo,  I  will  stay  with  her  tili  the  morning  and  tili  the  doctor  comes., 
You  had  better  go  to  bed."    (Ward,  Marcella  II,  248  [T|.) 

"Oh,  my  dear  child "  cried  Lady  Tollhurst. 

As  her  niece  turned  away,  Lady  Tollhurst  cast  her  eyes  upwards 
and  pantomimed  signs  of  abject  distress  to  Dr.  Colbeck.  Dr.  Colbeck 
stood  staring  blankly  at  Lady  Tollhurst.    (Maxwell,  a.  a.  O.  I,  23.) 

5.  demütig,  unterwürfig.  *^ 

Not  that  he  was  at  all  happy — indeed,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so; 
for  first  the  hounds  would  not  find;  next,  he  had  left  half-finished  at  home 
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a  review  article  on  the  Silurian  System,  which  he  had  solemnly  promised 
an  abject  and  beseeching  editor  to  send  to  post  that  night.  (Kingsley, 
Yeast  135  [T].)     

At  first,  however,  the  King  made  so  ostentatious  a  profession  of  his 
magnanimous  desire  to  pardon  the  remorseful  wrong-doer  that  Canning 
could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  the  abject  position  which  his  sovereign 
was  arranging  for  him.    (McCarthy,  History  of  the  Four  Georges  IV.) 

(He  is)  competitive  and  disobliging  to  his  equals,  abject,  servile, 
and  dishonest  to  his  betters.    (Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  212.) 

6.  willenlos,  sklavisch. 

. . .  obstinate,  he  was  narrow-minded,  he  was  selfish,  he  was  repulsively 
and  even  ridiculously  incontinent.  The  usual  quantity  of  base  and  servile 
adulation  was  poured  over  the  Royal  coffin.  The  same  abject  creatures 
— ihey  or  their  kind — that  had  rhymed  their  lying  verses  over  the  dead 
Prince  of  Wales  who  had  hated  his  father,  now  rhymed  their  lying  verses 
over  the  dead  King  who   had   hated   his   son.     (McCarthy,  a.  a.  O.  II,  350.) 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  stories  of  the 
soldicrs'  brutality;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Germans  do  not  anywhere 
conciliate  native  feeling.  They  insist  too  strongly  on  an  abject  obedience. 
(Spectator.) 

Forgetful  of  age,  of  stiff  limbs  and  short-coming  breath,  he  gainbolled 
round  Lady  Calmady,  describing  crazy  circles  upon  the  grass,  and  barking 
until  the  unseemly  din  echoed  black  harshly  from  against  the  great  red 
and  grey  facade.  He  fawned  upon  her,  abject,  yet  compelling;  and,  at 
last,  as  though  exasperated  by  her  absence  of  response,  turned  tail  and 
bounded  away  throngh  the  garden-hall  and  along  the  terrace,  disappearing 
through  the  small,  arched  side-door  into  the  house.  (Malet,  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  II,  233  [T].) 

His  anger  sank  into  fear.  —  He  became  once  more  irritable  and 
abject.    (Ward,  Marcella  H,  179  [T].) 

7.  unmännlich,  unwürdig,  schmählich. 

Such  abject  begging  would  humiliate  him  more  than  he  would 
gain  by  200  Thaler.    (Goshen,  I,  332.) 

The  brigadier  raised  his  glass  of  claret  a  few  inches  from  the  table, 
but  his  hand  was  too  unsteady,  and  he  set  the  glass  down  again  untouched. 
1  was  helplessly  sorry  for  him.  There  was  something  abject  and  humi- 
liating  in  his  averted  gaze.  Beneath  his  white  moustache  his  lips  were 
twitching  nervously.    (Merriman,  Tomaso's  Fortune  244  [T].) 

Anm.  In  Verbindung  mit  fear,  fright,  terror  ist  abject  wohl  mit 
feig  zu  übersetzen. 

8.  gebrochen. 

Lancelot  sat  down.  There  was  a  fearful  alteration  in  Bracebridge. 
His  old  keen  self-confident  look  had  vanished.    He  was  haggard,  life-weary, 

7* 
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shame-stricken,  almost  abject.  His  limbs  looked  qnite  shrunk  and  power- 
less,  as  he  rested  his  head  on  the  table  before  htm,  and  murmured  in- 
coherentiy  from  time  to  time.    (Kingsley,  a.  a.  O.  285.) 

Most  wretched  they  looked:  buffeted  by  the  cruel  wind,  drenched 
with  the  cold  sleet,  mud-stained,  abject — human  flowers,  that  perhaps 
had  once  gladdened  the  cultured  eye  of  a  rieh  amatenr,  then,  fading,  cast 
with  all  the  other  refuse  of  life's  feast  into  the  filthy  gutter.  (Maxwell, 
a.  a.  O.  II,  240.) 

9.  zerknirscht 

ul  won't  teil,  my  man.  Fve  not  seen  you  doing  any  härm.  Come 
out  like  a  man,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

The  ereature  crawled  up  the  bank,  and  stood,  abject  and  shive ring, 
with  the  dog  growling  from  between  his  legs.    (Kingsley,  a.  a.  0. 129.) 

"Ah,  don't  do  it  by  naives!"  cried  Carlton  in  a  stränge,  high  voiee. 
"Kill  him  now!"  His  hands  feil  open  at  his  side;  his  head  feil  forward  on 
his  breast;  and  he  who  had  sinned  grossly  against  God  and  man,  yet  was 
not  born  to  be  a  hypoerite,  stood  defenceless,  abject,  self-destroyed. 
(Hornung,  Peccavi  26.) 

It  was  qaietly  spoken,  without  bitterness  or  defiance,  but  also  with- 
out  the  abject  humility  which  had  trembled  in  the  clergyman's  first 
words.    (Daselbst  87.) 

In  spite  of  his  irritation,  the  hardness  of  Richard's  ezpression  relaxed 
as  he  finished  speaking.  The  poor  little  beggar  was  so  abject — too  abject 
indeed  for  common  decency,  since  he  too,  after  all,  was  human.  Richard's 
own  self-respect  made  it  ineumbent  upon  him  to  lift  the  ereature  out  of 
the  pit  of  so  absolutely  unseemly  a  degradation.  He  looked  kindly  at  him, 
smiled,  and  promptly  forgot  all  about  him.    (Malet,  a.  a.  O.  II,  11.) 

There  was  evidently  some  dog  grievance  that  had  to  be  adjusted;  the 
Skye  was  on  his  hind  legs  and  looked  abject. 

aJock  is  a  thief,  Carus!"  exclaimed  Heather,  reproachfully ;  "he  stole 
Cheri's  biseuit  and  ate  it  before  her  eyes."  (Carev,  A  Passage  Peri- 
lous  II,  231.) 

10.  vollständig,  ganz. 

On  and  on  the  desperate  cowards  scampered  sheeplike  in  their 
shameful  fear,  tili  they  reached  Dunbar,  and  behind  its  gates  allowed 
themselves  to  breathe  more  freely  and  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  dangers  they  had  escaped.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  famous,  or  in- 
famous,  "Canter  of  Coltbrigg/'  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  records  of  the 
abject  collapse  of  regulär  troops  before  the  terror  of  an  almost  unseen 
foe  that  are  to  be  found  in  history.  (McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four 
Georges  II,  246  [T].) 

"Right  in  his  appreciation  of  the  mob:  wrong  in  his  revenge  against 
its  ignorance:  wrong  again  in  listening  to  his  mother— the  eternal  type  of 
conventionallv  virtuous,  abject  woridlv  women."  (Hobbes,  The  Serious 
Wooing  71   |+|.) 
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Thcre  was  a  flicker  of  life  again  in  St.  George's  Street — some  fac- 
tory  vans,  a  group  of  dock  labourers  and  loafers,  a  sailor  in  a  blue  Jersey 
with  a  clean  canvas  bag  over  his  Shoulder;  but  Old  Gravel  Lane  was 
terrible — black,  empty,  abjectly  miserable.    (Maxwell,  a.  a.  0. 1, 157.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system,  which  never  had  any  merits  whatever, 
and  was  indeed  only  a  fad  patronized  by  a  few  sanguine  gentlemen,  was 
invented  just  27  years  ago.  Its  most  essential  provision  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  abeyance  the  very  year  the  scheme  came  into  Operation,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  system  has  been  an  abject  failure.  It  has  never 
worked  for  one  hour  without  adventitious  aid  and  emergency  methods;  it 
has  produced  an  amount  of  aggravation  and  disappointment  hard  to 
exaggerate;  and  it  has  landed  us  in  the  unfortunate  predicament  in  which 
we  now  stand.    (The  Times.) 

11.  schrecklich,  riesig 

(in  übertreibender  Alltagssprache). 

"Look  here,  Rupert,"  said  he.  "I  gave  you  a  promise,  and  you've 
no  right  to  grumble  at  me!  If  you  think  'Randa's  made  an  abject  ass  of 
herseif,  you  had  better  go  and  teil  mother,  since  vou  funk  the  gov'nor." 
(White,  The  West  End  II,  48  [T].) 

tfAll  right,"  he  said.  Ml  hope  you  will  get  on  better  without  me.  So 
far,  I've  heard  as  much  abject  nonsense  here  as  I  did  this  morning  next 
door,  only  it's  pitched  in  a  different  key.  My  father  knows  what  I  think. 
I  needn't  repeat."    (White,  Park  Lane  242.) 

This  artful  dodge  was  repeated  for  several  years;  the  artful  dodger 
is  now  a  peer,  no  doubt  abjectly  respected.    (Wells,  Anticipations  156  [T].) 

Alphabetische  Übersicht: 

armselig  riesig 

demütig  schmählich 

erbärmlich  schrecklich 

feig  sklavisch 

heruntergekommen  unmännlich 

hilflos  unterwürfig 

hündisch  willenlos 

kläglich  zerknirscht 

(Fortsetzung  folgt.) 


Chattertons  Rowley-  Sprache 

von 

Helene  Richter  (Wien). 

(Schluß.) 


Zweites  Kapitel. 

Das  Wörterbuch  von  Bailey. 

§  1 0.  In  den  Wörterbüchern  von  B.  und  K.  erklärte  Skeat  den 
Schlüssel  zu  den  Rowley-Dichtungen  gefunden  zu  haben.  Läßt 
man  den  vorstehenden  Nachweis  über  den  maßgebenden  Einfluß 
des  Gl.-Dial.  auf  die  Rowl.-Spr.  gelten,  so  wird  dieser  Satz 
zwar  eine  Einschränkung  erfahren,  aber  die  Tatsache,  daß  ein 
sehr  wesentlicher  Bruchteil  von  Chat.s  Wortschatz  aus  dieser 
pseudogelehrten  Quelle  fließt,  bleibt  immerhin  zu  Recht  bestehen. 

Indessen  läßt  Chat,  es  bei  seinen  Entlehnungen  nur  in 
der  weitaus  geringeren  Minderzahl  der  Fälle  beim  bloßen  Ab- 
schreiben bewenden.  Dem,  was  er  unverändert  aus  B.  und  K. 
(oder  Speight)  herübernimmt,  steht  er  kritiklos  gegenüber,  und 
da  er  es  bedauerlicherweise  mit  unzuverlässigen  Werken  zu  tun 
hat,  greift  er  aus  ihnen  fast  ebensoviel  Falsches  als  Richtiges 
heraus.1  Ja,  seine  Vorliebe  für  das  Bizarre,  Ungewöhnliche 
verleitet  ihn  mitunter,  wenn  er  die  richtige  und  die  falsche 
Form  zur  Wahl  hat,  die  falsche  zu  nehmen.  Er  findet  z.  B. 
astrolabc  bei  Speight  mit  astcrlagour,  bei  B.  mit  astrologvr 
wiedergegeben    und    wählt    das    unrichtige,     aber    seltsamer 

1  Nach  Skeat  belaufen  sich  die  in  der  Rowl.-Spr.  richtig  angewandten 
alten  Worte  nur  auf  7%.  Seine  Anmerkungen  zu  den  aus  den  Wörter- 
büchern entlehnten  falschen  oder  mißverstandenen  Worten  machen  es 
überflüssig,  diese  hier  nochmals  anzuführen. 
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klingende   asterlagour,  woraus  er  das  oft  besprochene  after-la- 
goitre,  B.  H.  II  429,  macht. 

In  der  weitaus  größeren  Mehrheit  der  Fälle  entlehnt 
jedoch  Chat,  aus  den  Wörterbüchern  gleichsam  nur  das  Roh- 
material, das  er  dann  auf  seine  eigene  Art  umgießt  und  prägt. 
Und  zwar  geht  er  dabei  auf  verschiedene  Art  zu  Werke. 

§  11.  1.  Er  verändert  die  Form  des  Wortes  unter 
Beibehaltung -der  gegebenen  Bedeutung  und  bildet: 

a)   ein  Verb   aus  einem  Substantiv  oder  Adjektiv. 

Rowl.-Spr. 
affraieio  fight  Tourn.  73, 76,  Chr.Brist. 
antecedettte  to  go  before    Ael.  222. 
behest  to  command    Tourn.  67,   69, 

Goddw.  333. 
besped  dispatched  B.H.1 381,  yspedde 

Engl.  Met. 
botin,  aboutte     make  ready     Ecl.  IL, 

Goddw.  332. 
contake  to  dispute    Tourn.  73. 
deysde seated  under a  canopy  Ael .  205. 


B. 

nffray  a  fight. 

antecedent  forgoing. 

bchests  commands,  orders,  messages. 

speed  dispatch,  haste,  diligence. 

boun  ready. 

contecke  contention. 

deis  the  upp'er  table  in  some  English 

monasteries. 
gmwt  (Sax.)  a  meeting. 

/jfl/cÄ/wtf/j/scorraption  of  achievement. 

jtt  device 

quaint  f  ine,accomplished,  odd,strange. 

recreant  a  fainthearted ,  cowardlv 
fellow. 

respottse  ans  wer. 

(to  look)  askaunt  (to  look)  sideways. 

broach  spit  to  roast  meat  on,  a  start 
on  a  young  stag's  head  growing 
sharp  like  the  end  of  a  spit. 

unction  an  anointing. 


gemote  to  assemble  Ecl.  IL,  Goddw. 

337,  Engl.  Met. 
hatched    covered    with    hatchments 

Song  to  Ael. 
jetied  devised    Pari.  Spr.  42. 
quaintissed  curiously  devised  Tourn. 

61,  Pari.  Spr.  55. 
recredize  make  coward    Lamyngt. 

respons'd  ans we red    Stör.  W.  C. 
scauttcing looking  obliquely  Stör.  W.C. 
ybroached,   broched  horned,  pointed 
B.  IL  II  428,  444,  Goddw.  337. 

uncted  anointed    Engl.  Met. 


Vergl.  hiermit  auch  die  Verben  wordeynge  bringing  word, 
Ael.  320;  love...  angels  your  frame,  a  Song;  such  tremors  never 
coward  me,  Journ. ;  sowie  die  aus  einer  Verbalform  willkürlich 
gebildeten:  heute  to  grasp,  hold,  Tourn.  82  aus  B.  hent  cought; 
hylte  to  hide,  Ael.  243,  300,  hyltren  hiding,  Bai.  Char.,  hyltren 
hidden,  Ael.  277,  Goddw.  333;  aus  B.  hylted  p.p.;  caitene  to 
make  captive,  Lett.  330  aus  B.  caitisned  chained. 
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b)  ein  Substantiv  aus  einem  Verb  oder   Adjektiv: 

B.  Rowl.-Spr. 

adraming  churlish.  adramcs  churls    Ep.  to  C. 

agramed  grieved.  agreme  grievance    Goddw.  328,  326 

pass.,  Ael.  234. 


bestoike  betray  (beswike). 

borne  to  burnish. 

bretne  furiously,  chill,  bitter. 

causal  (causalisL.)  belonging  to  a  cause 
chafe  to  make  hot  with  rubbing. 
curdle  to  turn  into  curds. 
decline  to  bow  down. 
deliver  active,  nimble. 
emmoised  comforted. 
forstraught,  distracted. 

gare  to  cause. 

sterve  (störten  Sax.)  to  die. 

c)   ein  Adjektiv   aus  e 

B. 

crool  to  growl,  mumble. 

affinity  relation  or  agreeableness 
between  several  things  and  kind- 
red or  alliance  by  marriage. 

lachesst  negligence,  slackness. 

brond  fury,  rage. 

chertes  merry  people. 

conteke  contention. 

dolte  blockhead. 

drury  modesty,  sobriety. 

mister  need,  want. 

Morglay  (of  mort  Deatli  &  Glaive) 

a  mortal,  deadlv  sword. 
swarth  the  ghost  of  a  dying  person. 


bestoikere  deceiver    Ael.  210. 

borne  burnish    Tourn.  62. 

breme  violence,  strength    Goul.  Req. 

Goddw.  329,  334. 
causalles  motives    Pari.  Spr.  49. 
ehe/es  heat,  rashness    Goddw.  329. 
curdell  curd    Ael.  222. 
deelynie  stooping  down     B.  H.  I  381. 
delivretie  activity    Tourn.  69. 
emmoise  comfort.    Ryse  of  P.  381. 
forstraughteynge  distraction  Goddw. 

331. 
gare  cause  Ep.  to  C,  Ael.  261 . 
storth  death    Goul.  Req. 

inem  Verb  oder  Substantiv: 

Row.  -  Spr. 

acroole  faintly    Ecl.  IV. 
affynd  related    B.  H.  I  379. 


aledge  idly   Goddw.  328. 
brotideous^brondedybrondeyngeiunoui 

Ael.  273,  303. 
cheorte  cheerful     C.'s.  Feast. 
contekes  contentions    Goddw.  332. 
dolte  foolish    Ep.  to  C. 
drooried  modest    Ael.  213. 
tnist  poor,  needy    Bai.  Chat*. 
morglaien  adj.    B.  H.  II  448. 

swarthynge  dying    Ael.  228. 
sivarthless  lifeless    B.  H.  II  442. 


§  12.  2.  Chat,  umschreibt  das  bei  B.  gegebene  Wort, 
so  daß  er  es  unter  Beibehaltung  seiner  allgemeinen  Bedeutung 
—  sei  es  infolge  flüchtiger  Wiedergabe  aus  dem  Gedächtnis, 
sei  es  in  absichtlicher  Vermeidung  desselben  Ausdruckes  — 
durch  ein  mehr  oder  weniger  entsprechendes  ersetzt. 
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B. 

losid  loosed,  set  at  liberty. 
astert  to  Start,  escape,  let  go. 
bockhord,   (bochord  Sax.)   a  place 

where  books,  writings  and  deeds  are 

ktpt. 
bordaril    a  sort  of  meaner  /armers 

who  had  a  bord   i.  e.   a   cottage 

allowed  them. 
crabbat  handsome,  comely. 
deft  spruce,  handsame. 


denwere  doubt. 
eftsoons  immediately. 


fain  glad,  desirous. 

homager  subject,  Speight. 

invest  put  oft,  Speight. 

japcd  a  tale  or  jest. 

mesn  (Law  Term.)  Lordqfa  manour 

who  holds   of  a  super iour  Lord, 

though  he  has  tenants  under  himself 
mindburch  a  hurting  of  worship  and 

honour. 
renown  (renom  French)  fame, great 

reputation. 
>emblable  seemingly,  likely. 
*talk  to  walk  softly. 
teen  angry,  sorrow. 
unthewed  unmannerly. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

aluste  to  disengage    B.  H.  I  376. 
asterte/r?5S«/,  went,passedby  Rom.  Cn. 
bochorde  bookcase  Lett. 338,  Barth. 

Pr.  Mary  P.,  Temp.  Ch.,  Aust.  Ch., 

Thom.  Ch. 
bordelyer,  bordeleire  cottagerStor.  W. 

C,  Ael.  296;  vergl.  bördelte  cott- 
age   Ael.  215,  B.H.II  447. 
crabbsitelie  elegantely  made  Anc.  M.  S. 
deft  neat,  clean,  sweet,  agreeable,  skil- 

ful,  ornamented    Stör.  W.  C,   Ep. 

to  C,  Ael.  281,  Bai.  Char. 
denwere  tremour    Engl.  Met. 
eftsoons  quickly    Ecl.  III,  Tourn.  67, 

72,    Ael.  247,    Goddw.    335,    337, 

B.  H.  II  427,  449. 
fayne,   faygne   willingly      Ael.    251, 

Goddw.  338. 
hommgere  sm/rw/s,vassals  Tourn.  69. 
investynge  clothing  Ael.  247. 
japed  laughable    Ael.  223. 
memuine,   mesnie  men  attendants 

B.H.II  413. 

myndbruchwo///i^rfAo«owrLamyngt. 

renomme  glory    Ecl.  III. 

semblable  metaphorical,   Hyst.  of  P. 
steelked  on  stole  on    Ael.  316. 
tene  pain,  torment    Ael.  235. 
unthewes savage,  barbarity  Engl.  Met. 


§  13.  3.  Chat,  erweitert  den  Sinn  des  Wortes  .auf 
Grundlage  der  bei  B.  gegebenen  Bedeutung  in  phantasievoller 
Weise: 


B. 


aumere  border. 


autremite  attire. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

aumere  border  of  gold  and  silver 
on  which  was  laid  thin  plates  oj 
either  metal  counterchanged,  not 
unlike  the  present  spangled  laces 
Ecl.  III;  aumere  robe  or  girdte 
Ael.  238. 

autremite  loose  ivhitc  robe  wor/i  by 
priests    Bai.  Char. 
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B.  Rowl.-Spr. 

gaberdine  a  shephertVs   coarse  /rock      gaberdine  a  military  cloak,  Ael.  224, 
or  coat.  a    piece     of   armour,     Rom.  Cn.? 

Tourn.  73. 
ouch  collar  of  gold  formerly  worn      ouch'd    garlands    of  flowers    being 
by  women.  put   round  the  neck   of  the  gante 

it  was  said  to  be  ouch'd  Tourn.  72. 
surcoat  tipper  garment.  surcotte    clothes    or   mantles    which 

hid  all  the  other  dress    Ecl.  I. 
vernage  sweet  wine.  vernage    wine,    cyder,    sort  of  wine 

Warre,  B.  H.  II  406. 

§  14.  4.  Chat,  verändert  den  Sinn  des  von  B.  ent- 
lehnten Wortes.  Dies  ist  natürlich  die  interessanteste  unter 
seinen  verschiedenen  Arten  vorzugehen,  bei  der  die  Phantasie 
des  jungen  Dichters  in  ihrer  frischen  Lebendigkeit  freies  Spiel 
hat.    Und  zwar  bildet  Chat.: 

I.  Metaphern.  Zwei  Vorstellungen  werden  auf  Grund 
ihrer  gegenseitigen  Ähnlichkeit  oder  Analogie  miteinander 
vertauscht.1    Er  formt: 

a)  ein  Konkretum  aus  einem  Konkretum: 

prow  the  forepart  of  a  ship.  prowe  forehead  B.  H.  I  377. 

stroak  streak,  line.  Baldwvnne'sstrokes/r^Memorand. 

b)  ein  Konkretum  aus  einem  Abstraktum: 

steady,  (stätig,  Teut.)  firm,   constant,      astedde  seated    Ecl.  II. 
sure. 

c)  ein  Abstraktum  aus  einem  Konkretum: 

clock  bell.  clocke  hour    Ael.  215. 

recreand  cowardly  fellow.  recrandize,  recendize  cowardicc  Ael. 

316,  252. 
rod  wand  or  small  stick.  rodeynge  commanding    Ael.  252. 

d)  ein  Abstraktum  aus  einem  Abstraktum: 

thight  ivell  joined  or  knit  together.  thyghte  connected  orderly  Stor.W.  C, 

tight    Lamyngt.,    Warre;     closed, 
consolidated  B.  H.  II  443. 

II.  Metonymien.  Zwei  Vorstellungen  werden  auf  Grund 
einer  inneren  gedanklichen  Beziehung,  die  zwischen  ihnen 
besteht,  vertauscht.     Und  zwar: 

a)  der  Zustand  oder  die  Tätigkeit  und  die  Person 
oder  das  Ding,    an  denen  sie  wahrgenommen  werden: 

1  Vergl.  Carl  Tumlirz,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tropen  und  Figuren, 
Prag  1892. 
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B. 

achieve  to  accomplish,  finish,  act. 
alms  whatever  is  freely  given  to  the 

poor. 
caitisned  chained. 
cravent    a    term   of  disgrace,   when 

the  party   that   was   overcome    in 

a  Single  combat  yielded  and  cried 

cravettt. 
bower  parlour. 
gaberdine  shepherds  frock,  bei  Rowl. 

a  piece  of  armour. 
goule  usury. 
mere  lake. 
rede  to  roll  (Spenser). 

vernage  sweet  wine. 

b)   zwei  Vorstellungen, 
heitsmäßig  miteinander  ver 

B. 

amate  to  daunt,  discourage. 

bewray  to  reveal  or  discover  a  secret. 

bourne  boundary,  Speight. 

braid  pulled  out,  drawn. 

brade  broad. 

clergion  clerk,  clergyman. 

glebe    most   commonly    that   fand, 

meadow   or  pasiure   betonging   to 

a  personage. 

elenge  foreigtt,  stränge. 
faytour  vagabond. 

lecture  ...  a  discourse  lipon  any 
text  of  Scripturc,  Art   or  Science 

liege  trusty,  faithful,  is  sometimes 
taken  for  Liege  Lord  and  at  others 
for  one  that  acknowledges  homage 
to  him. 

lisse  to  ease,  comfort. 

mockle  tnuch. 

Pickt -hatch  verrufener  Stadtteil 
Londons  (Shakespeare,  Merrv 
Wives  II,  2). 

road  a  highway  to  travel  in. 

spring  to  take  a  leap. 


Kowl.-Spr. 

achevements  Services    Ael.  207. 
almer  beggar    Bai.  Char. 

caytisned  captives    Ael.  306. 
cravent  coward  sb.  Ecl.  III  Tourn.  78, 
B.  H.  II  430. 


embowre  to  lodge    Goddw.  341 . 
gaberdine  a  manner  of  challenging 

Rom.  Cn. 
gouler  u surer    Goul.  Req. 
my  ringe  wallowing    Ael.  319. 
reles  waves     Ael.  251,   Goddw.  342, 

Engl.  Met. 
vernage  vintage    Warre. 

die  unser  Denken  gewohn- 
knüpft, werden  vertauscht: 

Rowl.-Spr. 
amate,  quench,  destroy   Ael.  206. 
bewrate  treachery    B.  II.  II  414. 
bourne  confined,  stopped    Ael.  247. 
brayd  displayed    Goddw.  335. 

clergionde  learned    Ael.  208. 

glebe     of    churchyard      Aust.    Ch.; 

chyrche  glebe  churchyard,  Ecl.  IV. 

Davon  churche  glebe  house  gravc> 

Bai.  Char. 
elenge  merchant    Steph.  Ch. 
faytour  wandering  Pari.  Spr.  48,  dc~ 

ceiving)  Stör.  W.  C. 
lecture  relate    Let.  to  C. 

leege  homage,  obeyssance  Goddw.  346. 


lysse  sport,  play    Tourn.  61. 
mockler  stronger,  greater  Stor.W.C. 
pick  hatch  thief    Lamyngt. 


roder  viator,  travellor    Ael.  301 
sprynge  lofty    Ael.  268. 
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c)    Ursache    und  Wirkung   werden    vertauscht: 


B. 


agroted  surfeited. 


bismare  abttse,  scandaL 


emery,  emeril,  a  sort  of  statte  ttsed 
for  burnishing  mctals. 

fraie  fight,  scuffle}  quarrel. 
fremd  foreign,  stränge. 
gastness  terror,  fright. 
lacken  contemned  or  despised. 
levyn  lightning. 
limed  polished. 


pine  to  torment. 
wind  to  blow  a  hörn. 
vcreased  broketi. 


Rowl.-Spr. 
agroted   sw ollen,    Ael.  233,  237,   my 

agroted  heart,  my  swe/Iing,  burstiug 

heart    Ael.  289. 
bismare,  bismarilie  bewildered,  curious 

Let.  to  C,  Engl.  Met.,  B.  H.  II  452, 

Chr.  Brist.,  Parl.Spr.  54;  astonished 

Stör.  W.  C. 
emertleynge   glittering    Engl.  Met., 

daraus  emmers  coitted  money,  Goul. 

Req. 
fraie  to  etsgage  in  fight    Ecl.  II. 
fremded  frightened  Ael.  254,  World. 
gastness  terribleness   Ael.  241 
leckedst  cowardiest    B.  H.  II  428. 
levvnde  blasted    Ecl.  IV. 
lymed  glassyy  reflecting    Ecl.  I,  IV, 

Engl. Met.; 5 mooth  B.H.II  442;  noble 

Pari.  Spr.  49. 
pynant  languid,  insipid    Let.  to  C. 
wind  to  sound    B.  H.  II  41 1 . 


ycrase  violate    Goul.  Req. 

d)  Mittel  und  Hervorgebrachtes  werden  vertauscht: 

gauntlet  an  iron  glove.  gauntlette  to  challenge    Tourn.  77. 

III.  Synekdochen.  Zwei  Vorstellungen  werden  auf 
Grund  ihrer  äußeren  Zusammengehörigkeit  mitein- 
ander vertauscht.     Und  zwar: 

a)  Ein  Teil  (Merkmal,  Abzeichen)  steht  für  das 
Ganze. 

Rowl.-Spr. 
borne  burnished  armour  B.  H.  II  425. 
bowkie  body,  persoti    Goddw.  341 . 
claryons  trompeters    O.  Br. 
sabbataners  booted  soldiers   Ael.  226. 
sparre  inclosure    B.  H.  I  372. 


B. 
borne  burnish. 

bowke  a  body,  the  belly  or  stomach. 
clarion  trumpet. 
sabatans  soldier's  boots. 
spar  bar  of  ivood. 


b)  Das  Ganze  wird  für  den  Teil  gesetzt: 

vert  everything  that  grows  or  bears  greene  vertes  leaves,  b  ran  che s  Tourn. 
green  leaves  in  a  forrest.  72. 

c)  die  Art  wird  für  die  Gattung  gesetzt: 

alan  a  ivolf-dog.  alans  hounds    B.H.II  414. 

sabatans  soldier's  boots.  sabatans  boots    Lamyngt. 

talbot  a  dog  zvith  a  turned  up  tail.  talbots  dogs   B.  H.  II  436,  447. 
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d)  das  Spezielle  wird  für  das  Allgemeine   gesetzt, 

resp.  ein  spezieller  Begriff  verallgemeinert: 

B. 

(go)  aboard  (to  go)  into  a  ship. 
(look)  askaunt  (to  look)  sideways,  bei 

Rowl.  scauncing  looking  obliquely. 
fortunie  a  tournament. 
Hanse  fleet    Hansaflotte ■,  Lett.  331. 
scar  the  seam  or  mark  of  a  wound. 
Throckmorton  the  rock  moor  toivn. 
treate    (Law    Term)    taken    out     or 

wilhdrawtt. 

Hierher   gehören   auch    die  heraldischen   Ausdrücke, 
die  Chat,  in  verallgemeinerter  Bedeutung  anwendet: 


Rowl.-Spr. 

aborde  went  on    Bai.  Char. 
ascaunce   disdainfully,   Ecl.  III,    ob- 

liquely    Ladg. 
fortunie  conflict,  fortune    Ael.  269. 
hanse  fleet    Lett.  329. 
scarre  to  mark    Ael.  293. 
throckes  heaps    Pari.  Spr.  48. 
atreeted  extracted    Warre. 


bewyle  to  break    Ecl.  II. 
coupe,  couped  cut  off  Ecl.  II,  B.  II.  II 
445,  Goddw.  334. 


flaunched  arched    B.  H.  II  422. 
lyoncel  younglion  Ecl.  II  B.  H.  II  415, 
*  Tourn.  62,  70,  Ael.  249,  272. 

mascilled  füll  of  meshes    World. 


bevile  (in  Herald.)  broken, 

couped,  couppe  cut  off  (in  Herald.) 

is  anything  in  an  escutchott  which 

is  cut  clear  and  evenly  off. 
flaunch  (in  Herald.)  en  embowed  litte. 
lioncels  (in  Herald.)  is  when  there  are 

two  young  lions  borne  in  a  coat  of 

arms  and  no  ordinary  betiveen  them. 
mascle  (in  Herald.)  a  short  lozenge 

voided,  representing  themeshofanet. 

IV.  Schließlich  ist  noch  eine  Verwendung  der  Wörter 
in  anderer  als  ihrer  gewöhnlichen  Bedeutung  zu  nennen, 
die  eine  —  wahrscheinlich  nicht  beabsichtigte  —  komische 
Wirkung  hervorbringt:  he  han  lovdhymfrom^Hm/iViV  -  childhood, 
B.  H.  I  375  von  B.  puerility  boyshness,  childishness;  oder:  half 
the  tythes  of  Danishmenne  remayne,  Ael.  276  von  B.  tithe  the 
tenth  part  of  all  fruits  etc. 

§  15.  5.  Chat,  bildet  absichtlich  neue  Ausdrücke, 
aus  den  bei  B.  vorhandenen;  und  zwar: 

a)  Durch  die  Verbindung  bei  B.  vorhandener  Worte 

mit  der  Negation  on,  un. 

B.  Rowl.-Spr. 

burled  armed.  unburled  unarmed    Goddw.  315,  330. 

Ael.  315. 

detiver  active,  nimble.  undelievre  unactive    Goddw.  330. 

flemed  daunted,  frighted.  onflemed  undismayed     Goddw.  348. 

knowledge  understanding.  onknowlachynge  not  knowing,  Igno- 

rant Goddw.  346,  Ecl.  II,  Tourn.  82. 
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B. 

Hart  gentle,  pliant. 

liege  trusty,  faithful. 

lighten  (leuchten  Teut.)  to  send  forth 

flashes  of  lightening. 
listed  bounded. 
spring  to  sprout  or  shoot  forth  like 

plants  or  flowers. 


Rowl.-Spr. 

miliar t  unforgiving  Goddw.  325. 
unlydgeful  unloyal    Ael.  252. 
onlyghte  darken    Ael.  265. 

onlist  unbounded  Rom.  Cn.,  Let.  toC. 
onspryngede  faded,  fallen    Rom.  Cn. 


b)    Chat,  bildet  Composita  aus   zwei  vorhandenen 
Worten: 

Rowl.-Spr. 
ache  Chamber  Barth.  Pr.  Das  Zimmer 

des  Arztes. 
gronfers    Ael.  245,  262,  Meteor. 


graiebarbes    Let.  to  C.    (Graubärte). 
thruslarks  B.  H.  II  434  thrushes. 


B. 
ache  a  pain  in  ariy  part  of  the  body 

Chamber  apartment,  room. 
grotma   a  deep  hollow  pit,   bog  or 

quagmire. 
fers  nach  Chat,  a  corruption  of  fire. 
gray  a  sort  of  an  ash-colour. 
barbe  (French)  i.  e.  a  beard. 
thrush   a  singing-bird. 
lark   a  singing-bird. 

Vgl.  auch  folgende  Composita,  die  eine  Art  Tautologie 
bilden:  ouphant-faeryes,  Ael.  287,  B.H.  I  384,  398;  portalle-door, 
Ael.  310;  coystrall-lad  B.  H.  II  41 1 ;  mastic-dogs,  B.  H.  I  391 ;  a 
pyle  of  carnes,  Ael.  322. 

c)  Chat,  bildet  neue  Wörter  durch  Nachbildung 
vorhandener: 


afterthoughts. 
foemen. 


miscall. 
unannealed. 


a/teractes,  Stör.  W.  C. 

lechemanne   leech,   Ael.    204;   myne- 

menne  miners  B.H.II435,  Acc.  W.C.; 

pensmenne  writers,  Goddw.  325. 
my stell  abuse    B.  H.  II  416. 
unaknelled  without  the  funeral  knell 

B.  H.  I  387. 


d)  Chat,  bildet  neue  Wörter  durch  die  Verquickung 
zweier  bei  B.  vorhandener: 


{ 


alligation  a  tying  or  bin  ding  toallay, 

to  l essen, 
alioy  or  allay  a  certain  quantity  of 
baser    metal   mixed  with  a   finer 
to  make  a  due  temper. 
armlet  apiece  of  armourfor  the  arm. 
brace  Armschiene,  Muret. 


leggen  alloyed    Engl.  Met. 

1  eggen  to  I essen,  allay    Engl.  Met. 


armlace   accoutrement   for  the  arm 
B.H.  II  412. 
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Rowl.  -  Spr. 

aucthor  author  durchweg  bis  auf 
wenige  Ausnahmen  wie  auctorre 
Lyfe  of  C,  Lett.  321. 

fructyle  fertile,  Ael.219. 


furched  forked,  Ael.  250. 

achments     achievements, 
actions    Tourn.  80. 


gloriouj 


karynte  a  loan    Pari.  Spr.  49. 
receivure  receipt    Goddw.  343. 


B. 

author  (aur/or  L.)   the  first  cause  of 
a  thing. 

\fructiferous  bearing  fruit. 

\Vertiie,  fruitful. 

furche  (fourchfc  French)  akindofcross 

in  a  coat  of  arms,  forked  at  each  end. 
hatchments  a  corruption  of  achieve- 

ments. 
f  Karyn  (French  careme)  lent. 
I  lent  loan  (always)  Elw.  Wordb. 
|  teceiver  a  person  who  receives. 
|  receit  the  act  of  receiving. 

§  16.  9.  Ununterscheidbar  verschmilzt  diese  Rubrik  mit  einer 
anderen,  welche  jene  beträchtliche  Anzahl  von  Wörtern 
enthält,  die  durch  eine  zufällige  Verwechslung  oder 
Fusion  zweier  einander  alphabetisch  also  im  Wörterbuch 
räumlich  nahe  stehender  Wörter  entstanden  sind.  Wer 
kann  sagen,  wie  oft  Chat,  bei  seinem  Mangel  an  Muße  für  das 
Wort,  das  er  im  Wörterbuche  suchte,  ein  anderes  erhascht 
haben  mag,  das  über  oder  unter  dem  gesuchten  stand  oder 
ihm  ähnelte.  Wie  oft  mag  er  seinen  Irrtum  gar  nicht  bemerkt 
haben,  wie  oft  mag  er  ihn  in  der  Eile  oder  befriedigt  über  die 
erzielte  Originalität  bewußt  stehen  gelassen  haben!  So  finden  wir: 

B.  Rowl.-Spr. 

aspects  the  hoks,  the  air   of  one's      aspere  to  view,  look  at    Pari.  Spr.  46 
countenance.  Darunter: 

Asper  a  Turkish  coin. 

battle  (of  batelet  French)  a  kind  oj 
small  boat. 

battail  an  ancient  trial  bv  combat. 
\comfrey  excellent  wound-herb. 
Icomfit  sweetmeat. 
\dessavy  \tcherous. 
\  deso/a/tf  left  alone. 
|  Wsted  bounded. 
xlisse  borderlimit. 
f  lustful  füll  of  lusts. 
\lusty  strong,  healthful. 
motte  did  mete  or  measure,    motto 

(mot  fr.,   motto   ital.)   a   word   or 

short  sentence  put  to  an  emblem 

or  device. 


battayles   ships,  boats   Ael.  260,  268, 
Rvse  of  P. 

comfreie  favoured   dish  at  that  time 

Kcl.  I. 
deslavatie  letcherv    Ael.  300. 

[vssed  bo unded,  c o n f i n e d    To  u  r u .  79, 

Ael.  206. 
hustie  \ustfnl     Ael.  314. 

motte  motto    B.  H.  II  418. 


•  *i\  U"i\  ii'^ 
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B.  Rowl.-Spr. 

{pavade  dagger.  paves  daggers    Ael.  262. 
pavese  (pavois  French)  alarge  shield. 

Ipoultis  (pulte  French)  a  medicine.  poulte  hen    Lett.  333. 
poultry  (of  poulet  French)  fowls. 

{twitten  to  blame.  twyghte  plucked,  pulled  Ecl.  II,  Engl 

twich  to  pluck.  Met.,  twitch  Ecl.  I. 

Viele  Neubildungen  der  Rowl.-Spr.  sind  nichts  als 
Flüchtigkeitsfehler.  Einfaches  Verschreiben  dürfte  vor- 
liegen in:  waylinge  decreasing,  Ecl.  II  für  B.  wane  decrease, 
(daraus  walle  old,  Pari.  Spr.  46);  battent  loudly,  Tourn.  70  für 
blatant ;  semlekeene  beauty,  countenance,  Goddw.  333,  Ael.  228 
fürB.s^w/iA^rfseemlines  (daraus  semlikeene  countenance  Ael.  202, 
31 1,  B.  H.  II  443;  göre  für  grore  B.  H.  II  407  (raunge  thc  batth 
to  the  grore,  die  keilförmige  Schlachtordnung  aufstellen);  caltysning 
forbidding,    restraining,    Goddw.  334   für  B.  caitisned  chained. 

Irrtümer  aus  Unachtsamkeit  oder  Unwissenheit 
liegen  vor  in:  geason  rare—  beautiful,  Pari.  Spr.  47  statt  rare 
im  Sinne  von  selten;  clevis  clefi,  sing.,  B.  H.  II  408,  439,  statt 
B.  clevis  clifts,  pl.;  couraciers  horse  coursers =Renner  Ael.  286, 
Tourn.  71  statt  horsedealer]  bewryen,  ywrynde  declared,  expressed 
displayed,  Let.  to  C,  Ael.  232  statt  coveted;  semblate,  semblamente 
appearance,  likeness,  Stör.  W.  C,  Ryse  of  P.,  statt  semblaunt] 
sleeve  clue  statt  floss  silk  in  der  aus  Macbeth  II,  2  entlehnten  Stelle 
B.  H.  I  381,  vite  reward ',  Goddw.  346  statt  blame ,  punishment\ 
borne,  bourne  Ai7/,  B.  H.  II  419,  Ael.  272  statt  river;  list  concern 
B.  H.  I  402  statt  desire\  calked  cast  out,  Ecl.  I  statt  cast  up\ 
enscoused  (—  intrenched)  wythe  foemen,  Ryse  of  P.,  statt  against\ 
arace  divest,  Goddw.  344  statt  pluck  up;  greave  —  Brustharnisch 
statt  B.  greaves   a   sort  of  armour  for  the  legs}   B.  H.  II  424. l 

Flüchtigkeitsfehler  sind  ferner  da  anzunehmen,  wo  dasselbe 
Wort  einmal  übereinstimmend  mit  B.  und  einmal  in  anderer 
Bedeutung  gebraucht  wird:  lissed  bounded,  Tourn.  74  (B.  Ksse 
litnit)  und  lisseth  bounded— leaped,  Engl.  Met.  durch  Verwechslung 
von  bound,  praet.  von  to  bind  und  bounded,  praet.  von  to  bound\ 
hamlettes  Villages,  Ael.  270,  294  und  hamlettes  manors^  Goddw. 
347,  (B.  hamlet  village,  subborb  of  a  city,  as  Totver  Hamlet), 
chevycynge  redeeming,  (so   B.)  und  chevie  Protect  Ryse  of  P 

1  A  javlyn dy d  upon  his  greave  alyghte,  Peirce  to  his  hearte  tmd 

dyd  hys  boivels  fear. 
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Hierher  gehören  auch  jene  zahlreichen  „dunkeln"  Stellen 
der  Rowl.- Dichtungen,  die  nur  darum  unklar  sind,  weil  Chat. 
ein  Wort,  das  er  im  Text  nach  seiner  Methode  richtig 
angewandt  hatte,  im  Glossar  falsch  umschrieb.  Der 
Ausdruck  war  ihm  selbst  offenbar  nicht  geläufig,  und  er  ließ 
sich  durch  eine  Ähnlichkeit  des  Klanges  oder  der  Bedeutung 
irreführen. 


B 

B.  leave  licence,  liberty. 


B.  hvlted  hiddett 


B.  mated  conquered,  subdued. 
Speght  made  tarne. 

B.  disregard  . . .  not  to  mind,  to  slight. 
(Chat,  dysregate  dem  Reim  State 
zuliebe.) 

applynges,  diminutiv  {Apfelbäumchen) 
Bryant  92,  im  Gegensatz  zu  em- 
bodied  trees,  den  starken  Bäumen. 

B.  parker  keeper  of  a  park. 

Dial.  Dict.:  park  Agrassßeld  (Weide- 
land im  Gegensatz  zu  Ackerland). 
grange,farmhouse.  Kersey:grange 
buiiding  that  hos  granaries,  barns, 
stables. 


Rowl.  be  blente  are  blended,  mingled. 


GL-Dial.  u.  B.  blin  to  cease. 
B.  to  leden  (perhaps  of  leiden,  Teut.) 
to  suffer,  endure9  languish. 

Rowl.  gledeynge  gliding. 

B.  glede  a  hot  amber  or  live  coal. 

Rowl.  straught,   p.  p.  von   to  strew, 

Dial.  Dict.  Sc,  Cum.  strow  to  strew, 

praet  sirowed. 
B.  straught  stretched. 

Bausteine  I. 


Row.-Spr. 

Tho'  7  was  at  my  lie/e  to  mynde 

spynnynge    Ael.  241 . 
Gloss.  liefe  choiee. 
behylte    blessynges    of    future    year 

Ael.  288. 
Gloss.  behylte  promised. 
Shap  haveth  now  ymade  hys   woes 

for  to  emmate    Ael.  204. 
Gloss.  emmate  lessen  decrease. 
I  wyll  thee    dysregate    Ael.  252. 

Gloss.  dysregate  break  connection. 

my  tender  applynges  and  embodied 
trees    Ecl.  I. 

Gloss.  applynges  grafted  trees. 

parker* s  grange    Ecl.  I. 

Gloss.  liberty  of  pasture. 

(Da  Robert  Wiesen,  Garten,  Vieh 
unter  dem  verlorenen  Besitztum 
schon  aufgezählt  hat,  so  ist  es 
wahrscheinlicher,  daß  er  nun  auch 
sein  Wohnhaus  anführt  als  das 
Recht  der  freien  Weide.) 

the  cravent  warrioure  and  the  wyse 
be  blente,  Alyche  to  drie  awaie 
wyth  those  theie  dyd  bemente, 
EcLm. 

Gloss.  blente  ceased,  dead. 

when  mokie  cloudis  doe  hange  upon 
the  lerne  of  leden  morn    Ecl.  IV. 

Gloss.  leden  decreasing. 

glested  like  gledeynge  stars  Engl.  Met. 

Gloss.  gledeynge  lived. 

straughte  with  dewe     Pari.  Spr.  38 


Gloss.  straught  stretched. 
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B. 

B.    clench   to  tnake  fast. 
Clenge  to  cleanse. 

Rowl.  snett  snetched. 


B.    line    a    thin    cord  or  rope.   (Er 

schultert    den    Bogen  an    einer 

Schnur,  die  quer  über  die  Brust 
geht). 

Gl.-Dial.  donde  done  (had  tnade  his 
speech)  vergl .  Pari.  Spr.  39 : 1 address 
mie  saie.  Verwechselung  mit  doned 
put  on. 

B.  adoe  an  affair\  to  do  (er  wendet 
sich  um,  ohne  ein  anderes  Ding 
zu  tun,  sogleich). 

B.  gleam  to  shine. 


Rowl.    enstrote  —  B.  distraught,  dis- 
tractedy  confused. 


B.  latched  catched. 


B.  borns  limits,  bounds. 


Dial.  Dicts.  Sc,  Yks..  Nhb.,  skiily 
skilful)  clever^  experienced. 

B.  sciled  seated,  closed. 

B.  lecture  an  Instruction  given  by  a 
master  to  his  scholar,  vergl.  Ael. 
211  lecturnyes  lessons.  (Die  Poesie 
bedarf  unbegrenzter  Bildung  und 
würdigen  Gesanges,nämlich  großen 
gelehrten  Inhalts  und  edler  Form.) 

B.  marshalling  (in  Herald.)  is  the 
proper  joining  of  several  coats  of 
arms  in  one  and  the  satne  escutcheon. 


Rowl. -Spr. 

yclenchde  oer  (the  soul)wythe  vyrtues 
beste  adayne    Pari.  Spr.  40. 

Gioss.  yclenchde  covered. 

the  man  stiett  uppe  hys . . .  bowe  and 
sheelde  ...  to  fyghte  Tourn.  69. 

Gloss.  snett  bent. 

he  sleynges  hys  bowe  alyne  Tourn.72. 

Gloss.  bow  alyne  across  his  Shoulders. 


King  Harolde  had  now  donde  his  saie 

B.  H.  13741. 
Gloss.  Sai  mantle,  military  cloak. 

withoute  adoe  he  tu  med  once  agayne 

B.  H.  I  383. 
Gloss.  adoe  delay. 
his   longe   sheelde   dyd  gleem  with 

the  suns  rysing  ray    B.  H.  II  428. 
Gloss.  gleam  pointed. 
Caverd . . .  who  fled  his  country  for 

a  crime  enstrote    B.  IL  II  439. 
Gloss.  enstrote  to  be  punished. 

A  skylful  mynemenne  by  the  stones 
above  can  kan  what  metalle  is 
ylach'd  below    B.  H.  II  435. 

Gloss.  ylached  confined. 

a  river  bursting  from  the  borne 
B.  H.  II  408. 

Gloss.  borne  brook. 

Witte  scyllie  wympled  gies  ytte 
(the  spear  of  freedom)  to  hys 
(Power's)  crowne     Goddw.  349. 

Gloss.  scillye  closely. 

Verse  may  be  gode,  butte  poesie 
wants  more:  An  orüSsX  lectum  and 
a  songe  adygne.    Let.  to  C. 

Gloss.  lecturn  subject. 


emarshalled  arms    Let.  to  C. 
Gloss.  emarshalled  blazoned. 


1   Das  Glossar  der  B.  H.  soll  von  Cottle  herrühren. 
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B.  Rowl.  -  Spr. 

B.  to  chieve  to  succeed.  the   yellowe   levynne   flies  ....   how 

the     thunders     rattling ....    sound 
cheves  slowlie  on    Bai.  Char. 
Gloss.  cheves  moves. 
Skeat  skim,  pass.  lightly  over  a  sur-      trouthetipsthepoynctelle,wysdomme 
face.  (Ebenso  gebraucht  B.H.  II  447.  skemps  the  lyne  Warre. 

Entspricht  hier  dem  tip.)  Gloss.  skemps  tnarks. 

B.    casement    a  part  of  a   window      the  casements . . .  was  in  the  manner 
which  opens  to  let  the  air  in.  of  croislets  hatee  (the  window-panes 

B.  hate  or  hatte  is  called  or  natned.  were    in    the    manner    which    is 

named  after  little  crosses).  Desc. 
Frome  G. 

Aus  dem  nicht  verstandenen  hatee 
wurde  dann  Crosse  patee  Engl.  GL, 
Lett.  344. 

§  17.  Schließlich  kommen  noch  die  Fremdwörter  in 
Betracht,  die  Chat.,  wie  alles  entlegene  Sprachgut,  dessen  er 
habhaft  werden  konnte,  für  die  Rowl. -Spr.  verwendet  hat. 
Sie   sind  ungefähr  folgende: 

a)  aus  B.  entnommene:  belent  at  a  stop  B.  H.  II  414; 
boulie  Hunt,  of  Odd.;  chappeaus  hats  or  caps  of  estate,  Pari. 
Spr.  46;  couronnes  crowns  World,  Vit.  Burt;  couronnethe  (3  p. 
sing.)  Eile's  Ch.;  dyfficyle  difficult,  Ael.  234,  Form.  Mon.;  dolce 
soft,  gentle,  Ael.  315:  a  force  doughtre  merey  B.  H.  II  437  (B. 
cfoutre  mer  French,  seafaring,  travelling  beyond  sea);  fergreyne 
irongray,  O.  Br.;  obiatte,  sb.  Lyfe  of  C;  protoslene  firstslain, 
B.H. II  408;  rems  ramus,  Ryse  of  P.  386;  renomme  renown,  Tourn. 
78,  Goddw.  329,  Pari.  Spr.  42,  47,  Ael.  227,  Lett.  329; 
salvage  Lett.  330;  superhallie,  Goddw.  335;  vend  to  seil, 
Lett.  337,  Pari.  Spr.  45;  veritee  truth,  B.  H.  I  376;  vylle  city 
B.  H.  II  441 . 

b)  aus  anderen  Büchern  geschöpft:  coureynge  courant, 
Hyst.  of  P.;  gottes  gouttes  Ael.  248;  iters  itera,  Lett.  312,  lege 
lex,  Ep.  to  C,  leegeful,  Tourn.  74;  sable  sand  St.  Warb.,  Ryse 
of  P.;  yles  aisles,  Pari.  Spr.  46.,  sänge  sang,  Warre;  seme 
semen  Ecl.  III;  sötte  sotto  Lett.  343.  * 


1  Die  wenigen  ausSomnersDictionary  entlehnten  altenglischen  Wörter, 
sowie  die  echten  alten,  nicht  bei  B.  verzeichneten  Wörter  —  wohl  der 
kleinste  Bruchteil  der  Rowl.-Spr.  —  siehe  bei  Skeat. 


8* 
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Chattertons  Rowley-Spraohe. 
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Shakespeareana 

von 
Gustav  Krüger  (Berlin). 


H4ÄI,  131. 
I  had   rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick1  turned. 

In  N.  and  Q.  10th  S.  I,  64  führt  Prof.  Skeat  an,  was 
Stow  in  seinem  'Survey  of  London*  über  Lothbury  sagt:  "This 
street  is  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  founders,  that  cast  candle- 
sticks,  chafing-dishes,  spice-mortars,  and  such  like  copper  or 
laton  works,  and  do  afterwards  turn  them  with  the  foot,  and 
not  with  the  wheel,  to  make  them  smooth  and  bright  with 
turning  and  scrating  (as  some  do  term  it),  making  a  loathsome 
noise  to  the  passers-by  and  therefore  by  them  disdainfullie  fcalled 
Lothbury."    Skeat  fügt  hinzu:  "A  delicious  etymology." 

♦ 

H  4  Ä  I,  3,  70. 

Schlegel  übersetzt: 
Blunt 
„Erwägen  wir  die  Lage,  bester  Herr, 
So  kann,  was  Heinrich  Percy  auch  gesagt 
Zu  solcherlei  Person,  an  solchem  Ort, 
Zu  solcher  Zeit  samt  allem  schon  Erzählten 
Gar  füglich  sterben  und  nie  auferstehn, 
Um  ihn  zu  drücken  oder  zu  verklagen, 
Wenn  er  nun  widerruft,  was  er  gesagt." 

„Es  kann  nie  auferstehn"  ist  ganz  unmöglich;  kein 
Deutscher  würde  es  verstehn,  ohne  den  englischen  Text  einzu- 
sehen. Dem  Dichter  hat  offenbar  vorgeschwebt:  and  never 
may  it  rise ;  er  hat  sich  aber  von  dem  vorhergehenden  *may  rea- 
sonably  die*  beeinflussen  lassen.     Wenn  man    also  nicht    auf 


i  Candstick    kommt    auch   vor    in     Captain   Thomas    Stukeley    by 
Fletcher  (See  Notes  and  Queries  10th  S.  III.  342). 
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dem  Standpunkt  steht,  daß  ein  Übersetzer  auch  jeden  Mangel 
im  Ausdruck  der  Vorlage  wiedergeben  müsse,  sondern  der 
Ansicht  ist,  daß  sein  Werk  keinen  Sinn  hat,  wenn  er  im  un- 
klaren läßt,  so  müßte  obige  Stelle  lauten:  und  mög'  es  nie 
erstehn. 

Für  kann  wäre  übrigens  mag  viel  besser. 

H  4  Ä  II,  4,  145. 
Falstaff  sagt  da: 
I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  anything. 

Die  Weber  pflegten  sich  beim  Weben  die  Zeit  mit  Singen 
von  Liedern,  meist  geistlicher  Art,  zu  vertreiben;  diese  Sitte 
wird  als  noch  um  die  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  bestehend 
bezeugt  (Notes  and  Queries  10th  S.  II.  194). 

* 

H  4  A  III,  2,  8. 

But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven 
To  punish  my^  mistreadings.    Teil  me  eise, 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 

Die  mir  bekannten  Ausgaben  haben  hinter  eise  Komma; 
auch  Schlegel  übersetzt: 

Sag  mir  sonst, 
Wie  könnten  solche  wilde,  niedre  Lüste 

Sich  zu  der  Hoheit  deines  Bluts  gesellen 

Und  sich  erheben  an  dein  fürstlich  Herz? 

Ein  weit  vollkommenerer  Sinn  kommt  aber  heraus,  wenn 
wir  die  Zeichen  so  setzen:  teil  me,  eise  Could..  ,  sag  mir, 
könnten    sonst  solche   wüsten    Eigenschaften    sich  mit    deinem 

fürstlichen  Herzen  paaren? 

* 

H  4  A  III,  2,  173. 

King  Henry. 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march: 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgenorth:  and  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet. 
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Die  Ausgaben  haben  Komma  hinter  account,  es  ist  aber 
ganz  unberechtigt,  denn  der  König  will  sagen:  wenn  unser 
Geschäft,  Vorhaben  nach  dieser  Rechnung  geschätzt  wird,  so 
werden  unsere  gesamten  Streitkräfte  in  zwölf  Tagen  in  Bridge- 
north  versammelt  sein.  Läßt  man  das  Komma,  so  erhält  man 
eine  matte  Wiederholung:  nach  welcher  Rechnung,  wenn 
unser  Vorhaben  geschätzt,  berechnet  wird,  . . .  Wie  Schlegel 
konstruiert  hat,  wird  aus  seiner  Übersetzung,  die  den  Sinn 
richtig,  aber  den  Text  frei  wiedergibt,  nicht  ersichtlich;  er  hat: 

auf  diese  Art 

Wird,  wie  ich  rechne,  etwa  in  zwölf  Tagen 
Zu  Bridgenorth  unser  Heer  versammelt  sein. 

Der  König  schließt  seine  Rede  mit: 

Our  hands  are  füll  of  business:  let's  away; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  whiie  men  delay. 

Delius  erklärt  dies  mit:  „Die  günstige  Gelegenheit  wird 
fett  und  träge,  verliert  ihre  Elastizität,  wenn  die  Menschen 
saumselig  sind."  Eine  sehr  gezwungene  Auslegung.  Viel 
natürlicher  ist  es  so  aufzufassen:  Der  Vorteil  der  Gegenpartei 
frißt  sich  fett,  wärend  die  Leute  säumen.  So  scheint  es  auch 
Schlegel  verstanden  zu  haben: 

„Es  gibt  vollauf  zu  tun;  so  laßt  uns  eilen, 
Denn  Feindes  Übermacht  nährt  sich  durch  Weilen." 

* 

H  4  Ä  III,  2,  81. 

König  Heinrich  wirft  seinem  Sohne  vor,  daß  er  sich  zu 
gemein  mache  und  deshalb  die  Menge  seines  Anblicks  werde 
überdrüssig  werden;  denn  was  sie  täglich  sehe,  ekle  sie;  so 
sei  es  auch  seinem  Vorgänger  gegangen:  wenn  er  sich  zeigte, 
hingen  die  Augenlider  der  Leute  auf  der  Straße  schläfrig  herab. 

But  rather  drowz'd  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries, 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd  and  füll. 

Dies  übersetzt  Schlegel: 

Sie  schläferten,  die  Augenlider  hängend, 
Ihm  ins  Gesicht  vielmehr,  und  gaben  Blicke, 
Wie  ein  verdross'ner  Mann  dem  Gegner  pflegt, 
Von  seinem  Beisein  überfüllt  und  satt. 

Ähnlich  Viehoff: 

Sie  blinzten  mit  gesenkten  Augenlidern 
Vielmehr  ihm  schläfrig  ins  Gesicht  und  blickten, 
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Wie  man  verdrossen  auf  den  Gegner  blickt 
Von  dessen  Beisein  man  gesättigt  ist. 

Schlegel  bezieht  also  his  auf  adversaries,  was  schon  gram- 
matisch nicht  angeht,  wenn  man  dies  auch  bei  seiner  Übertragung 
nicht  merkt,  da  er  den  Singular  'dem  Gegner  gesetzt  hat. 
Aber  auch  inhaltlich  ist  die  Beziehung  unglücklich:  einen 
Gegner  sieht  man  scheel  oder  trotzig  an,  weil  man  ihn  haßt, 
nicht  weil  man  sich  an  ihm  satt  gesehen  hat.  Nein,  as  cloudy 
men  use  to  their  adversaries  ist  nur  ein  eingeschalteter  Vergleich ; 
dann  wird  die  sich  auf  Richard  beziehende  Rede  wiederauf- 
genommen: sie,  die  Leute  auf  der  Straße,  gaben  Blicke  des 
Überdrusses,  da  sie  von  seiner,  des  Königs  Gegenwart,  über 
die  Maßen  zu  kosten  bekommen  hatten. 

* 

H  4  A  III,  3,  42. 

In  seiner  langen  Auslassung  über  Bardolphs  rote  Nase 
sagt  Falstaff  unter  anderem: 

When  thou  rannest  up  Gadshill  in  tlie  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I 
did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wild-fire,  there's 
no  purchase  in  money. 

Delius  schweigt  sich  über  wild  fire  aus;  Schlegel  über- 
setzt es  mit  „Klumpen  wildes  Feuer",  was  ist  das  aber?  wild 
fire  war  eine  Mischung  brennbarer  Stoffe,  wie  das  griechische 
Feuer;  später  nannte  man  auch  Sprühteufel  so. 

Auf  diese  Verhöhnung  hin  sagt  Bardolph  wütend: 

's  blood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 

Schlegel:  „Blitz,  ich  wollte,  mein  Gesicht  säße  Euch  im 
Bauche."     (Damit  es  als  Feuer  Falstaffs  Eingeweide    verzehre). 

Falstaff  fragt  die  Wirtin,  wer  ihm  seine  Taschen  aus- 
geräumt hat,  worauf  sie  entrüstet  erwidert,  sie  habe  alle  ihre 
Leute  verhört  und  durchsucht,  in  ihrem  Hause  wäre  noch  nie 
etwas  verloren  gegangen;  darauf  sagt  der  alte  Sünder: 

Ye  lie,  hostess:  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and  lost  many  a  hair;  and 
TU  be  sworn  my  pocket  was  picked.    Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Empört  antwortet  sie: 

Who;  I?  no;  I  defy  thee:  God's  light,  I  was  never  called  so  in 
mine  own  house  before. 

Nun  kann  doch  in  woman  allein  keine  Beleidigung  liegen ; 
wenn  Schlegel  es  mit  Weibsbild  übersetzt,  so  hat  er  das  will- 
kürlich hineingelegt.     Der  Schimpf  muß  im  Ton  oder  Vortrag 
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liegen;  wahrscheinlich  macht  Falstaff  eine  Pause  davor:  du 
bist  eine  .  .  ,  und  anstatt  'Hure*  zu  sagen,  setzt  er  dafür 
Frau,  deutet  aber  durch  das  Anhalten  an,  daß  er  eigentlich 
ein  anderes  Wort  auf  der  Zunge  hatte.  I  defy  thee  überträgt 
Schlegel  mit  „Das  untersteh  dich":  das  trifft  den  Sinn  nicht 
recht.  Sie  meint  wohl  I  defy  you  to  prove  that,  das  beweis 
mir  mal;  wie  man  noch  heute  sagt:  I  defy  you  to  do  that 
trick  after  me. 

Die  Wirtin  fährt  dann  fort  in  ihrer  Beschwerde  über  die 
gemeinen  Reden  Falstaffs: 

Hostess. 
. . .  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed 
man  as  he  is;  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Prince  Hai. 
What!  he  did  not? 

Hostess. 

There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  eise. 

Über  den  Sinn  dieses  "he  did  not?"  kann  man  in  Zweifel 
sein.  Man  kann  es  als  mehr  unwilligen  Ausruf  auffassen: 
was,  das  tat  er  nicht  (will  ich  hoffen);  das  Tun  wäre  also  ein 
Sagen;  dafür  spricht,  daß  die  Wirtin  es  so  versteht,  da  sie 
versichert,  eise,  d.  h.  wenn  es  nicht  wahr  ist,  daß  Falstaff  er- 
klärt hat,  er  wolle  Euch  verprügeln,  so  will  ich  keine  anständige 
Frau  sein.  Dann  würde  ich  am  liebsten  drucken:  What!  he 
did  not  —  (nämlich:  dare  to  say  so?). 

Oder  das  Tun  muß  in  dem  Prügeln  bestehen ;  dann  stehen 
zwei  Möglichkeiten  offen:  Entweder  fragt  der  Prinz  spöttisch: 
Wie,  er  tat  es  doch  nicht,  er  hat  mich  doch  nicht  etwa  ge- 
prügelt, er  hat  doch  nicht  etwa  seine  Drohung,  ohne  daß  ich 
davon  weiß,  ausgeführt?  Oder  er  fragt,  ebenfalls  spöttisch: 
Was,  und  da  hat  er  es  nicht  getan?  (nachdem  er  sich  dazu 
vermessen  hat.)  Dann  muß  man  aber  annehmen,  daß  die 
Wirtin  diese  Frage  mißversteht;  sonst  hätte  ihre  Versicherung, 
daß  der  Ritter  eine  ehrenrührige  Drohung  gegen  den  Prinzen 
ausgestoßen,  keinen  rechten  Sinn.  Es  ließe  sich  freilich  noch 
geltend  machen,  daß  sie  als  beschränkte  Frau  die  Ironie  nicht 
erfaßt  und  aus  der  Frage  einen  Zweifel  an  ihrer  Wahrhaftigkeit 
heraushört;  ich  ziehe  aber  die  zuerst  vorgetragene  Erklärung 
als  die  natürlichste  vor. 
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H  4  A  III,  5,  94. 

Falstaff. 
...  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's  worth   forty  mark. 

Hostess. 
O  Jesu,  I  have  heard  the  prince  teil  him,   I  know  not  how  oft,  that 
that  ring  was  copper. 

Falstaff. 
How!    the  prince  is  a  sneak-cup:  s'blood,  an  he  were  here,  I  would 
cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 

Sneak-cup  kommt  nur  bei  Shakespeare  an  dieser  Stelle 
vor  und  ist  meines  Wissens  überhaupt  bei  keinem  andern 
Schriftsteller  zu  finden.  Mit  einem  &*ag  Xeyöjuvov  nun,  das 
sinnlos  ist,  braucht  man  kein  Federlesen  zu  machen. 

A.  Schmidt  fragt:  =  one  who  sneaks  from  his  cup?  or 
a  sneak-up,  one  who  creeps  up  to  people  in  a  mean  and  in- 
sidious  manner?  in  any  case  a  paltry  fellow.  Letzteres  ist  natürlich 
richtig;  die  erste  auch  nur  vorschlagsweise  gegebene  Erklärung 
können  wir  ohne  weiteres  fallen  lassen;  es  würde  jenen  Sinn 
ebensowenig  ausdrücken,  wie  wenn  wir  „Becherschleicher" 
bildeten.  Im  Gegenteil,  solch  ein  Wort  würde  einen  bezeichnen, 
der  beim  Becher  oder  zum  Becher  heimlich  schleicht.  Sneak- 
up  wäre  sprachlich  möglich;  es  würde  tatsächlich  auf  einen, 
der  sich  an  die  Leute  kriecherisch  heranmacht,  passen,  wie 
wenn  wir  sagten  „Heranschleicher",  „Auf drängier".  Aber 
wäre  es  hier  am  Ort?  Falstaff  sucht  sich  doch  sicher  ein 
Schimpfwort  aus,  das  dem  Prinzen  deswegen  beizulegen  ist, 
weil  er  so  etwas  Wahrheitswidriges  behauptet,  und  zwar 
heimlich,  hinterlistig.  Einen  sneak  nennt  man  noch  heute 
einen  tückischen,  heimlichen  Kerl,  auch  einen  Angeber,  Petzer. 
So  ist  Prince  Hai  ein  sneak,  aber  nicht  einer,  der  sich  an 
andere  heranmacht,  sondern  der  seinem  Freund  hinter  dessen 
Rücken  etwas  Böses  nachsagt.  Wir  brauchen  deshalb  ein 
anderes  zweites  Element  statt  des  up.  Da  stellt  sich  dann 
ungerufen  das  schon  zu  Shakespeares  Zeit  so  beliebte  ape 
ein;  „der  falsche  Affe"  ruft  Falstaff  wütend:  up  und  ape 
klangen  damals  noch  ähnlicher  als  jetzt.  Als  Schimpfwort 
findet  es  sich  bei  Shakespeare  in  Ado  V,  I,  91.  (Boys, 
apes,  braggarts);  in  H  4  A  II,  3,  80  (Out,  you  mad-headed  ape); 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  V,  2,  325  (This  is  the  ape  of  form); 
in  H  4  B  IV,  5,  123  (apes  of  idleness). 
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Ein  ganz  eigenartiger  Gebrauch  findet  sich  auch  bei  Chaucer: 

'Alias!'  she  seith,  'that  euer  I  was  shape 
To  wedde  a  milksop  or  a  coward  ape. 

The  Monk's  Prologue,  3099/100. 

Ich  erinnere  noch  an  Jackanapes.  Der  Prinz  fährt  dann  fort: 

—  why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy- 
houses,  and  one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded  — 

Schlegel  übersetzt:  „um  dir  die  Kehle  geschmeidig  zu 
machen";  long-winded  geht  aber  nur  auf  die  Lunge.  Daß 
Falstaff  infolge  seines  Fettes  engbrüstig  und  kurzatmig  ist,  wird 
ja  zur  Genüge  hervorgehoben ;  man  lese  nur  in  Akt  II,  Szene  2 
nach.  Das  Singen  wird  ihm  nicht  sehr  am  Herzen  gelegen  haben; 
er  würde,  wenn  er  von  den  drei  schönen  Dingen  „Wein, 
Weib  und  Gesang"  eins  zu  opfern  gehabt  hätte,  nicht  lange 
geschwankt  haben,  welches. 

Falstaff  ist  vom  Prinzen  geduckt  worden  und  sucht  sich 
mit  der  Wirtin  auszusöhnen;  er  spielt  den  Großmütigen  und 
erklärt  bereit  zu  sein,  ihr  zu  vergeben. 

Thou  seest  I  am  pacified.  -Still? — Nay  prithee  be  gone.  (Exit  Hostess.) 

Schlegel:  „Immer  noch?"  Danach  muß  er  annehmen, 
daß  die  Wirtin  immer  noch  spricht.  Das  ist  ja  recht  möglich, 
nur  wäre  es  wahrscheinlich,  daß  dann  der  Dichter  uns  nicht 
vorenthalten  hätte,  was  sie  noch  auf  dem  Herzen  hat.  Deshalb 
scheint  mir  natürlicher,  daß  still  sich  auf  ihre  Gegenwart 
bezieht:  „Immer  noch  hier?"  Daran  schließt  sich  dann  aufs 
beste:  „Nein,  bitte,  mach,  daß  du  hinauskommst!",  worauf 
sie  geht. 

Falstaff  fragt  den  Prinzen: 

You  confess  then,  you  picked  my  pocket? 

Prince  Hai. 
It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Letzteres  scheint  eine  stehende  Redensart  zu  sein:  „so 
vermeldet's  die  Geschichte". 

H  4  A  IV,  3,  30. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 
Blunt. 
I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  nie  hearing  and  respect. 
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Hotspur. 
Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt;  and  would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Ich  möchte  hier  some  als  Adverb  auffassen:  Und  sogar 
die  neiden  euch  etwas  eure  großen  Verdienste  usw.  Der 
Gedanke  wäre  kräftiger  herausgekommen,  wenn  für  and  but 
gebraucht  worden  wäre.    Schlegel  hat  some  gar  nicht  übersetzt: 

Hier  will  Euch  mancher  wohl:  und  diese  selbst 
Beneiden  Eur  Verdienst  und  guten  Namen  usw. 

In  „mancher"  und  „diese  selbst'4  liegt  eine  große  Härte. 


H4AV,4,  89. 

Prinz  Henry  redet  den  toten  Percy  an: 

. . .  When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 

A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound; 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enough:  —  this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 

Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

Schlegel  überträgt  die  letzten  beiden  Zeilen  mit: 

—  Kein  besserer  Krieger  lebt 
In  diesem  Lande,  wo  du  leblos  liegst. 

Diese  Fassung  ist  schon  an  sich  unklar  und  unnötig  frei; 
warum  muß  „diese  Erde"  zu  „in  diesem  Lande"  werden?  Aber 
davon  abgesehen,  ist  der  rechte  Sinn  von  stout  nicht  getroffen. 
A.  Schmidt  faßt  es  freilich  so  auf  wie  Schlegel,  da  er  stout 
für  obige  Stelle  als  bold,  resolute  erklärt. 

Mir  will  aber  eher  scheinen,  daß  der  Prinz  noch  in  dem 
höhnischen  Ton,  den  er  angeschlagen,  fortfährt  und  sagen  will: 
„Die  Erde,  die  dich  tot  trägt,  konnte  einen  so  schweren  Herrn 
nicht  tragen",  d.  h.  lebendig  warst  du  ihr  zu  schwer,  tot  bist 
du  ihr^  leichter,  gerade  so  wie  dir  bei  Lebzeiten  ein  Königreich 
zu  eng  war,  und  du  jetzt  mit  sechs  Schuh  Erde  zufrieden  bist. 

Als  er  darauf  Falstaff  auf  der  Erde  liegen  sieht,  redet 
er  den  vermeintlich  Toten  so  an: 

What,  old  acquaintance!    could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life?    Poor  Jack,  farewell! 
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Death  hath  not  Struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 

Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by: 
Till  then  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie. 

Schlegel : 

So  lange  bis  ich  eingesargt  dich  sehe, 
Lieg1  hier  im  Blut,  in  edlen  Percy s  Nähe. 

Hat  Schlegel  hier  etwa  embowered  gelesen?  Aber  daß 
dieses  nicht  paßte,  mußten  ihm  schon  die  ersten  Worte,  mit 
denen  sich  Falstaff  nach  des  Prinzen  Weggang  erhebt,  zeigen: 

Embowelled!  if  thou  embowel  me  to-day,  Fll  give  you  leave  to 
powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow. 

Das  wäre  doch  sinnlos  in  der  Verbindung  mit  „begraben". 
Man  pökelt  und  ißt  weder  begrabene  Menschen  noch  begrabenes 
Wild.  Die  Stelle  war  eigentlich  nicht  mißzuverstehen ;  der 
Prinz  sagt,  kein  anderes  so  fettes  Wild  sei  an  dem  Tage  ge- 
fallen; nun  liege,  bis  ich  Zeit  finde,  zurückzukommen  und  dich 
auszuweiden,  auszuwirken,  hier  bei  Percy,  fügt  er  mit  einem 
für  unser  Gefühl  rohen  Witze  hinzu.  Falstaff  ficht  dieser 
Witz  nicht  weiter  an,  er  geht  darauf  ein  und  ruft  dem  Ver- 
schwundenen nach:  Wenn  du  dazu  kommst,  mich  heute  zu 
zerwirken,  dann  kannst  du  aus  mir  Wildpfeffer,  Wildklein 
machen  und  mich  speisen. 

H  4  B  I,  1,  9. 

Northumberland. 
The  times  are  wild;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Füll  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Schlegel: 

Hader,  wie  ein  Pferd 
Voll  mut'ger  Nahrung,  das  sich  losgerissen, 
Rennt  alles  vor  sich  nieder. 

„Mut'ge  Nahrung*  ist  geschmacklos;  dabei  lag  „üpp'ge 
Nahrung"  so  nahe. 

H  4  B  I,  1,  168. 

Morton  sagt  zu  Northumberland: 

. . .  It  was  your  presurmise 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop; 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er. 
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Hier  sind  zwei  Bilder  vermischt  worden;  man  geht  an  einem 
Abgrund  entlang,  über  diesen  sucht  man  aber  nicht  hinüber 
zu  gelangen,  sondern  man  will  sicher  an  seinem  Rande  ent- 
lang schreiten;  oder  man  kommt  an  eine  Spalte,  —  die  natürlich 
bemüht  man  sich  zu  überschreiten  oder  zu  überspringen. 


H  4  B  I,  1,  180. 

Lord  Bardolph  und  Morton  stellen  Northumberland  vor, 
daß,  wer  ein  so  gefährliches  Unternehmen,  wie  ein  Aufstand 
sei,  wage,  sich  auf  alles  gefaßt  machen  müsse,  so  auch  auf 
den  Tod  seines  Sohnes,  um  so  mehr  als  dieser  bei  seiner 
feurigen  Gemütsart  sich  immer  der  größten  Gefahr  auszusetzen 
geneigt  war.     Der  erstere  sagt  in  diesem  Sinne: 

We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 

Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  seas, 

That  if  we  wrought  outlife,  'twas  ten  to  one. 

Wenn  wir  dies  wörtlich  übersetzen,  so  erhalten  wir: 

„Wir  alle,  die  bei  diesem  Verlust  beteiligt  sind,  wußten,  daß  wir  uns 
auf  so  gefährliche  See  wagten,  daß,  wenn  wir  unser  Leben  dabei  retteten, 
es  sei  (wie)  zehn  zu  eins." 

Dieses  Zahlenverhältnis  muß  einen  Nichtengländer  be- 
fremden; denn  da  es  als  sehr  unwahrscheinlich  dahingestellt 
werden  soll,  daß  sie  aus  diesem  Kriege  mit  dem  Leben  davon 
kommen,  so  wäre  logisch  „eins  gegen  zehn"  das  richtige  gewesen. 
Wie  erklärt  sich  das?  Daraus,  daß  die  Formel  ten  to  one 
versteinert  ist.  Man  kann  sie  noch  heute  täglich  hören,  aber 
immer  nur  in  der  obigen  Form,  nie  als  one  to  ten,  und  sie 
wird  immer  gebraucht,  um  eine  große  Unwahrscheinlichkeit 
zu  bezeichnen.  Jedem  Engländer  ist  sie  so  geläufig,  daß  man 
ihn  erst  auf  das  Sinnlose  der  Redensart,  wenn  man  sie  in 
ihrem  Wortsinn    nimmt,    aufmerksam  machen  muß. 


H  4  B  I,  1,  172. 

You  were  advis'd  his  flesh  was  capable 

Of  wounds  and  scars .... 

Yet  did  you  say,  "Go  forth;"  and  none  of  this, 
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Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action. 

Schlegel : 

Doch  sagtet  Ihr:  „Zieh  aus!",  und  nichts  hiervon, 
Auch  noch  so  stark  befürchtet,  konnte  hemmen 
Den  starren  Schluß. 

Es  soll  ja  aber  gerade  gesagt  werden,  daß  Northumber- 
land  sich  durch  alle  solche  Erwägungen  nicht  abschrecken  ließ, 
den  Aufstand  zu  übernehmen ;  deshalb  sollten  wir  hier  strongly 
apprehended  auffassen  als:  „obwohl  es  alles  (von  Euch)  wohl 
erfaßt,  wohl  eingesehen  war".  Diese  Bedeutung  hat  das  Verb 
ia  auch  sonst  in  Henry  IV,  z.  B.  1 .  Teil,  I,  3,  209;  2.  Teil  I,  1 ,  176. 
'Schluß'  für  'Entschluß'  oder  'Handeln    ist  verfehlt. 

* 

H  4  B  III,  2,  183. 

Come,  prick  nie  Bull-calf  tili  he  roar  again. 

Again  hat  hier  die  noch  heute  sehr  übliche  Bedeutung 
zurück',  die  Wirkung  einer  Handlung  angebend;  siehe  Hoppe, 
Supplement-Lexikon,  2.  Ausg.  S.  13,  meine  Syntax,  §  323;  bei 
Shakespeare  findet  es  sich  so  noch  in  Macbeth  V,  3,  53. 

* 

Lear  IV,  2,  28. 

My  fool  usurps  my  body.'  So  lesen  die  Folios.  Die 
Quartos  schwanken  zwischen  'My  foote  (foot)  vsurpes  my  head', 
und  'My  foote  vsurpes  my  body';  einige  Exemplare  der  Quarto- 
ausgabe,  welche  diese  Lesart  hat,  haben  'A  foole  vsurpes  my 
bed'.  Damit  war  offenbar  eine  Verbesserung  beabsichtigt. 
Einen  besseren,  klareren  Text  als  diesen  können  wir  nicht 
wünschen.  Das  erste  my  ist  wahrscheinlich  dem  zweiten  zu 
verdanken;  man  schreibt  oft  ein  Wort,  das  man  schon  im  Sinn 
hat  und  bald  brauchen  muß,  zu  früh  hin  oder  spricht  es  zu 
früh.  Foote  ist  einfach  ein  stumpfsinniger  Druck-  oder  Hör- 
fehler; head  ist  verhört  für  bed  oder  foot  hat  es  nach  sich 
gezogen;  my  body  gibt  an  sich  Sinn,  kann  sich  aber  mit  my  bed 
in  der  vorliegenden  Verbindung  der  Worte  nicht  vergleichen. 
Man  sollte  also  ohne  Zaudern  die  obige  Lesart  „Ein  Narr 
nimmt  mein  Bett  ein"  als  einzig  richtige  annehmen. 

* 
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Lear  IV,  2,  34—36. 

She  that  herseif  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Der  Sinn  ist  klar,  nicht  so  aber  die  letzten  zwei  Wörter. 
Deadly  use,  was  ist  das?  Ich  kann  aus  sämtlichen  Bedeutungen 
von  use  nichts  herausbringen,  was  befriedigte. 

Baudissin  übersetzt: 

Sie,  die  vom  Marke  ihres  Stamms  sich  löst 
Und  selber  abzweigt,  muß  durchaus  verwelken, 
Und  Todeswerkzeug  sein.  — 

„Werkzeug"  paßt  ja  aber  gar  nicht;  der  Zweig,  der  sich 
vom  nährenden  Stamm  loslöst,  stirbt  selbst,  dient  nicht  bloß 
mittelbar  zu  seinem  oder  eines  andern  Tode. 

Ebenso   unverständlich   sind  mir  folgende  Wiedergaben: 

H.  Voß: 

„. . .  Sie,  die  vom  mütterlichen-  Stamm  und  Saft 
Sich  selber  losreißt,  muß  durchaus  verdorren 
Und  dem  Verderben  dienen." 

Jordan : 

Ein  Zweig,  der  von  des  Baumes  Lebenssaft 
Sich  selber  losreißt,  muß  und  wird  verdorren, 
Und  nur  zu  giftigem  Zauber  dient  er  noch. 

Seit  wann  aber  dienen  trockne  Zweige  zum  Zaubern? 
Albany  will  auch  wahrscheinlich  gar  nichts  weiter  sagen,  als 
daß  ein  vom  lebendigen  Stamm  getrennter  Zweig  abstirbt. 

Use  kann,  davon  bin  ich  überzeugt,  nicht  richtig  sein. 
Wir  brauchen  ein  Wort  wie  „Ende",  „Schluß",  und  ungerufen 

stellt  sich  close  ein. 

* 

Lear  IV,  3. 

. . .  those  happy  smilets, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted  thence 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.    In  brief, 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

Koppel  hat  all  als  Subjekt  gefaßt,  'it'  als  Objekt,  und  die 
Stelle  übersetzt:  „wenn  alle  ihm  so  gerecht  würden".  Es 
scheint  mir  jedoch,  daß  hier  die  äußere  Schönheit  der  Tränen 
Cordelias  betont  wird.  Sie  schimmern  wie  Perlen,  die  von 
Diamanten  tropfen;  ihre  Lippen  umspielt  ein  Lächeln,  während 
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die  Augen  noch  weinen;  dies  alles  bezieht  sich  doch  auf  die 
Lieblichkeit  ihres  Aussehens.  Daran  schließt  sich  in  natürlicher 
Folge,  wenn  auch  der  Gedanke  dem  Euphuism  angehört,  daß, 
wenn  Kummer  allen  so  wohl  stände,  allen  „so  wohl  ließe",  wenn 
alle  so  schön  darin  aussähen,  er  ein  gesuchter  seltener  Schmuck 
werden  würde.  Ob  man  it  als  Subjekt,  all  als  Objekt  faßt, 
kommt  in  diesem  Fall  auf  eins  hinaus,  da  die  ältere  Sprache 
beides  zuläßt;    vgl.  K.  John,  II,  I,  141    und  Hamlet  VI,  7,  79. 


Lear  IV,  2,  42. 

Albany. 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whose  reverence  even  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate!    have  you  madded. 

Head-lugged  ist  der  „am"  Kopf  Gezauste,  ob  das  Zausen 
nun  der  Bärenführer,  der  den  Bären  an  einem  in  der  Nase 
des  Tieres  befestigten  Ring  leitet,  oder  die  Bulldoggen  besorgen, 
welche  bei  dem  abscheulichen  Volksvergnügen  der  Bärenhetzen 
dem    Bären    zusetzten.      A    lugged    bear    wird    auch  H  4  A 

I,  2,  82  erwähnt. 

* 

Lear  IV,  3,  16—21. 

Gentleman. 
Not  to  a  rage:  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  way:  those  happy  smilets, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes. 

Die  Folios  haben  die  ganze  dritte  Szene  dieses  Aktes 
nicht;  und  die  Lesart  der  Quartos  4like  a  better  way'  entbehrt 
jedes  Sinns.  Von  den  vorgeschlagenen  Verbesserungen:  better 
day,  better  May  und  wetter  May,  scheint  mir  nur  die  letztere 
von  Warburton  herrührende  in  Betracht  zu  kommen.  Man 
muß  dies  dann  auffassen  als  „ihre  Lächeln  und  ihre  Tränen 
waren  wie  ein  etwas  nasser  Mai".  Oder  könnte  man  lesen: 
'like  a  wet  in  May':  wie  ein  Regen  im  Mai?  Zu  belegen  ist 
das  Hauptwort  wet  bei  Shakespeare  in  diesem  Sinne  allerdings 
nicht;  aber  es  heißt  heute  jedenfalls  so. 

Bausteine  I.  9 
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Lear  IV,  3,  28—32. 

Gentleman. 
Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  'father' 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart; 
Cried  'sisters!    sisters!    Shame  of  ladies!  sisters! 
Kent!    father!    sisters!    What  i'  the  storm?  i'  the  night? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed.' 

Durch    eine  Änderung   der  Zeichensetzung   erhalten  wir 

eine  viel  befriedigendere  Lesart;  lesen  wir: 

Kent!    father!    sisters!     What,  i'  the  storm,  i'  the  night 
Let  pity  not  be  believed!     (oder  Fragezeichen), 

so  heißt  dies: 

Was,  in  Sturm  und  Nacht 
Ließen  sie  dem  Mitleid  nicht  geglaubt  werden, 
Ließen  sie  das  Mitleid  nicht  zu  Worte  kommen! 

Das  Subjekt  zu  let  ist  entweder  you  oder  they,  auf  die 
Schwestern  gehend,  und  ist  weggefallen;  pity  ist  Objekt  dazu. 


Lear  IV,  4,  16—19. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears!    be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress!    Seek,  seek  for  him, 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enweder  bezieht  sich  that  auf  life  und  ist  dann  hier 
aufzufassen,  als  ob  because  da  stände:  „damit  nicht  seine 
ungezähmte  Wut  das  Leben  auflöse,  weil  es  der  Mittel 
ermangelt,  es  (d.  h.  sich  selbst)  zu  führen,  zu  fristen".  Oder  es 
geht  auf  rage:  „damit  nicht  seine  Wut  das  (sein)  Leben  auflöse, 
sie,  die  der  Mittel  ermangelt,  es  zu  leiten". 


Lefcr  IV,  6,  25—27. 

Give  me  your  band:  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge:  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Upright  befriedigt  nicht.  Man  macht  doch  nicht,  wenn  man 
einen  Felsen  hinabspringen  will,  wie  ein  Karpfen  einen  Luft- 
sprung.   Schmidt  will  up  right  lesen,  aber  was  heißt  das?    Sollte 
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upright  hier  noch  die  alte  Bedeutung  bewahrt  haben,  welche 
es  bei  Chaucer  hat,  nämlich  on  one's  back? 

'Ther  he  with  throte  ykoruen  lay  upryht.'  The  Prioresses 
Tale,  1.  1801.  Ebenso  The  Monkes  Tale,  1.  3761.  Dann  müßte 
man  leap  upright  verstehen  als  hinabspringen,  sodaß  man 
auf  den  Rücken  fällt. 

Lear  V,  3,  39.  40. 

Edmund  ruft  sich  einen  Hauptmann,  der  die  schwarze 
Tat,  Lear  und  Cordelia  zu  morden,  tun  soll,  und  der  erklärt 
sich  ohne  Besinnen  dazu  bereit;  auf  seines  Herrn  Mahnung,  so 
zu  handeln,  wie  er  es  ihm  aufgeschrieben,  sagt  er: 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  Fll  do't. 

Will  er  damit  sagen:  Ich  bin  kein  Gaul  und  kann  nicht, 

was  der  vermag,  aber  wenn  es  in  eines  Menschen  Tun  liegt, 

was  du  verlangst,  so  will  ich's  tun;  oder  meint  er:  Da  ich  kein 

Gaul  bin  und  mich  nicht  mit  Hafer  sättigen  kann,  sondern  mehr 

zum  Leben  nötig  habe,  und  du  mein  Brotherr  bist,  so  muß  ich 

es  tun?    Das   erstere    ist   wahrscheinlicher.      Die    Stelle   fehlt 

übrigens  in  den  Folios. 

# 

Lear  IV,  6,  22—24. 

TU  look  no  more; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Soll  das  so  stehen  bleiben,  so  erinnert  es  bedenklich  an: 

„Das  Auge  lallt,  die  Nas'  ist  schwer, 

Und  meine  Zunge  sieht  nicht  mehr." 
Es  wäre  doch  Shakespeare   nicht   schwer  gefallen,  denselben 
Gedanken  in  logische  Form  zu  kleiden: 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  from  deficient  sight 
I  topple  headlong. 


Lear  V,  3,  248. 

Albany. 
Run,  run!    O,  run! 
Edgar. 
To  who,  my  lord?  —  Who  has  the  office?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 
Office  ist  doch  wohl,  wie  Schlegel  und  Jordan  tun: 
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Albanv- 
Lauft,  lauft,  o  lauft! 

Edgar. 
Zu  wem,  Mylord?    Wer  hat  den  Auftrag? 
Schickt  ein  Pfand  des  Widerrufs! 

Edmund. 
Sehr  wohl  bedacht,  hier  nimm  mein  Schwert  und  gib's  dem  Hauptmann! 

(Schlegel) 

Wer   hat    den    Auftrag?      Gib   ein   Zeichen  deines  Widerrufs!     (Jordan) 

als  das  Amt,  Lear  und  Cordelia  zu  töten,  aufzufassen,  nicht 
wie  Voß: 

Zu  wem,  Mylord?    Wer  hat  die  Wache  dort? 
Schickt  ihm  ein  Zeichen  der  Begnadigung! 

Lear  V9  3,  Schlufs. 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 

Die  Stelle  ist  dunkel.  Worauf  bezieht  sich,  was  Albanv 
hier  sagt?  Ist  es  eine  allgemeine  Bemerkung  oder  geht  es  auf 
die  Weigerung  Kents,  die  Regierung  mit  Edgar  zusammen  zu 
übernehmen,  die  er  damit  begründet,  daß  er  sich  zu  einer 
großen  Reise  rüsten  müsse,  zu  der  ihn  sein  Herr,  der  tote' 
Lear,  rufe: 

I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go; 
Mv  master  calls  me,  I  must  not  sav  no. 

Schlegel  übersetzt: 

Laßt  uns,  der  trüben  Zeit  gehorchend,  klagen, 
Nicht,  was  sich  ziemt,  nur,  was  wir  fühlen,  sagen. 

Liegt  das  aber  in  den  Worten?  Es  ist  nicht  einmal  sicher, 
wer  sie  spricht,  denn  die  Quartos  teilen  sie  Albany,  die  Folios 
Edgar  zu.    Und  was  ist  ihr  Sinn? 

H  6  A  I,  2,  HO. 

Excellent  Puzil,  if  thy  name  be  so. 

De  Pucelle  kommt  dreimal  im  Text,  zweimal  in  Bühnen- 
anweisungen vor.  Die  Folio  von  1623,  die  ja  das  Stück  zuerst 
bringt,  hat  also  (de)  Pucelle  als  Eigennamen  betrachtet.  Die 
Herausgeber  haben  de  zu  the  verwandelt,  ohne  jedes  Recht. 
Wie  hätten  Heminge  und  Condell  oder  Setzer  das  ihnen 
bekannte  the  je  zu  de  verlesen  sollen?  Noch  bei  Butler  findet 
sich  in  Hudibras  (Part.  III,  Lady 's  Answer,  Z.  285):    'Or  Joan 
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de  Pucel's  braver  narne.'     Man  hat  wohl  Joan  of  Are  mit  Joan 

(la)  Pucelle  verwechselt. 

* 

Hamlet  I,  1,  21. 

Marcellus. 
What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night? 

Die  Geister  als  Ding  zu  bezeichnen,  ist  sehr  alt  und  noch 
nicht  ausgestorben.  In  Anhalt  spricht  man  noch  heute  von 
einem  Spiekedink  =  Spukding.  Aber  schon  in  Wace's  Le 
Roman  du  Rou,  einer  normannischen  Reimchronik  des  12.  Jahr- 
hunderts, sagt  Graf  Richard  (Sans-Peur)  zu  der  Leiche,  die 
sich  in  dem  Münster,  wo  er  gebetet  hat,  plötzlich  gegen  ihn 
erhebt,  als  wolle  sie  ihm  den  Ausgang  wehren: 

Gis  tei,  dist  il,  ne  te  moveir, 

Se  tu  es  bone  u  male  chose, 

Gis  tei  en  pais,  si  te  repose. 


# 


(5463-^65.) 


Hamlet  III,  4,  8. 

Hamlet. 
Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter? 

Queen. 
Hamlet,  thou  hast  tliy  father  much  offended. 

Hamlet. 
Mother.  vou  have  mv  father  much  offended. 

Queen. 
Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Hamlet. 
Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Schlegel: 

Hamlet. 
Nun  Mutter,  sagt,  was  gibt's? 

Königin. 
Hamlet,  dein  Vater  ist  von  dir  beleidigt. 

Hamlet. 
Mutter,  mein  Vater  ist  von  Euch  beleidigt. 

Königin. 
Kommt,  kommt!    Ihr  sprecht  mit  einer  losen  Zunge. 

Hamlet. 
Geht,  geht,  ihr  fragt  mit  einer  bösen  Zunge. 

Come  ist  aber  hier  die  Interjektion  nun,  na,  die  besonders 
gebraucht  wird,  um  jemanden  zu  beruhigen  oder  mild  zu  tadeln, 
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Hamlet  freilich  nimmt  es  wortspielend  in  seinem  eigentlichen 
Sinn.     Vielleicht  könnte  man  es  so  geben: 

Königin. 
Ei,  Ihr  erwidert  mit  gar  müß'ger  Zunge. 

Hantlet. 
Oh,  und  Ihr  fraget  mit  gar  böser  Zunge. 

Oder: 

Königin. 
Nun,  Eure  Zunge  gibt  recht  müß'ge  Antwort. 

Hamlet. 
Na,  Eure  Zunge  tut  recht  böse  Fragen. 

* 

Hamlet  III,  4,  189  ff. 

No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Daß  noch  keiner  eine  solche  Fabel  entdeckt  hat,  der  ape  also 

nichts  weniger  als  famous  ist,  wissen  die  Shakespeareforscher. 

Aber  selbst  wenn  man  sie  kennte,  was  soll  sie  hier?    Wenn 

die  Königin  Hamlets  Geheimnis,    daß    er   den  Wahnsinnigen 

nur   spielt,  enthüllt,    so   bricht    doch   nicht  sie    das   Genick, 

sondern  Hamlet.     Überhaupt  nimmt  man  auch  nicht  die  Spur 

eines   tertium    comparationis    zwischen    besagtem    Affen    und 

seinem  Gehaben  und  dem  Ausplauderer  eines  Geheimnisses  wahr. 

* 

Hamlet  III,  4,  197. 

Hamlet 

I  must  to  England;  you  know  that? 

Wer  hat  Hamlet  das  verraten?  Die  Szene  mit  der  Mutter, 
liegt  ja  vor  der,  in  welcher  der  König  ihm  die  Notwendigkeit 
daß  er  dahin  müsse,  verkündigt  (Akt  4,  Szene  3).  Man  kann 
darin  nichts  anderes  als  eine  Vergeßlichkeit  des  Dichters  sehen. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  3,  9  ff. 

....To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 

This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 

Deliberate  pause. 

Schlegel : 

Um  alles  auszugleichen, 
Muß  diese  schnelle  Wegsendung  ein  Schritt 
Per  Überlegung  scheinen. 
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To  bear  heißt  aber  tragen;  wir  müssen  hier  wohl  ein 
Anakoluth  annehmen:  damit  die  verworrene  Menge  alles  glatt 
und  eben  trägt,  muß  diese  Wegsendung  (ihr)  als . .  erscheinen. 

.  Auch  der  Ausdruck  pause  macht  Schwierigkeit.  Schlegel 
hat  sich  darüber  hinweggeholfen,  indem  er  das  einsetzte,  was 
man  erwartet;  und  wenn  Delius  sagt  „die  Ausführung  eines 
lange  überlegten  Plans",  so  ist  das  auch  nur  mittels  desselben 
Verfahrens  zustande  gekommen. 


Hamlet  IV,  3,  59  ff. 

Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks.  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us... 

Delius  übersetzt  free  awe  mit  „unerzwungene  Ehrfurcht", 
Schlegel  „und  deine  Ehrfurcht  leistet  uns  willig  Lehenspflicht". 
Aldis  Wright  erklärt  es  mit  awe  still  feit,  though  no  longer 
enforced  by  the  presence  of  Danish  armies,  das  befriedigt  aber 
nicht.  Unerzwungen  ist  natürlich  die  Ehrfurcht  bei  einem,  der 
eben  Schläge  erhalten  hat,  nicht;  sie  bleibt  auch  erzwungen, 
wenn  die  schlagende  Hand  nicht  mehr  unmittelbar  droht. 
Könnte  nicht  free  hier  „reichlich,  erheblich"  heißen,  wie  in  he 

bled  freely? 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  4,  43  ff. 

King. 

The  bark  is  ready  and  the  wind  at  help, 

The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 

For  England. 

Hamlet. 


For  England? 
Ay,  Hamlet. 
Good. 


King. 
Hamlet. 


King. 
So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

#  Hamlet. 

I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them.    But,  come,  for  England? 
Farewell,  dear  mother. 

Delius  bemerkt  dazu:  Hamlet  verläßt  sich  auf  den  Schutzengel, 
der,  was  ihm  selbst  von  diesen  Absichten  des  Königs  verhüllt 
ist,  sieht.     An  die  Unverderbtheit  der  Stelle  glaube  ich  nicht. 
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Auffällig  ist  schon  das  I  see...  that  sees.  Die  Folio  hat  him 
für  them,  was  gar  keinen  Sinn  gibt.  Man  erwartet  I  have  oder 
I  know  a  cherub  that  sees  them  oder  I  see  a  cherub  that 
knows  them.  Jedenfalls  scheint  es  mir  nötig,  die  Bemerkung 
als  Seitenbemerkung  zu  fassen,  denn  es  hieße  mit  dem  Leben 
spielen,  wenn  Hamlet  den  König  merken  ließe,  daß  er  Verdacht 
auf  ihn  geschöpft  hat. 

Hamlet  IV,  4,  53  ff. 

Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 
When  honour's  at  the  stake. 

Delius  sagt  dazu:  „Wahre  Größe  besteht  nicht  darin,  daß  man 
sich  nicht  ohne  große  Veranlassung  in  Bewegung  setzt,  sondern 
darin,  daß  man  selbst  in  einem  Strohhalm  Veranlassung  zum 
Kampfe  findet,  wenn  die  Ehre  auf  dem  Spiele  steht."  „Viele 
Herausgeber  trennen  is  und  not  durch  ein  Komma,  was  aber 
unstatthaft  ist,  da  not  einerseits  zu  is,  andererseits  zum  Folgenden 
gehört,  also  eigentlich  zweimal  stehen  müßte."  Ja,  es  steht 
aber  nicht  zweimal,  Delius  liest  also  willkürlich  das  Gegenteil 
von  dem,  was  gesagt  ist,  hinein.  Das  dürfte  nur  dann  durch- 
gehen, wenn  die  Stelle  sonst  sinnlos  wäre;  hier  ist  sie  aber 
klar:  Groß  sein  heißt  (an  sich)  nichts  ohne  großen  Anlaß  tun; 
wenn  aber  die  Ehre  auf  dem  Spiele  steht,  dann  ist  ein  Stroh- 
halm Anlaß  genug. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  5. 

King. 

Good  Laertes, 
If  vou  desire  to  know  the  certaintv 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  ist  writ  in  your  revenge,  etc. 

In  seinen  Vergleichen  mischt  Shakespeare  oft  verschiedenes 
durcheinander.  Der  König  will  sagen:  „Ja,  willst  du,  Laertes, 
urteillos  in  deiner  Rache  Freund  und  Feind  vernichten?"  Das 
soll  ein  Bild  unterstützen:  Willst  du,  wie  beim  Spiel  um  den 
ganzen  Einsatz  gespielt  wird,  der  Gewinner  alles  einstreicht, 
alles  fortfegen?  Die  Verwirrung,  mit  der  dies  zum  Ausdruck 
kommt,  konnte  nicht  heilloser  sein; 
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...  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That  swoopstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser? 

Erstens  werden  weder  Gewinner  noch  Verlierer  eingestrichen, 
sondern  der  Einsatz;  zweitens  kann  man  nicht  Freund  und 
Feind  mit  Gewinner  und  Verlierer  vergleichen,  sondern  nur 
die  unterschiedslose  Behandlung  von  Freund  und  Feind  mit 
dem  Einsacken  des  ganzen  Gewinnes. 


Hamlet  IV,  5,  70 ff. 

Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  peslilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear. 

Schlegel  übersetzt: 

Wobei  Verlegenheit,  an  Vorwand  arm, 
Sich  nicht  entblöden  wird,  uns  zu  verklagen 
Von  Ohr  zu  Ohr. 

Necessity  heißt  das  aber  kaum,  wenn  man  auch,  soll  es  gelten, 
t*s  nicht  wird  anders  fassen  können.  Der  ganze  Ausdruck 
befremdet  jedoch.  Könnte  man  vielleicht  lesen :  Who  in  necessity 
etc.?  Die  notwendigerweise,  da  ihnen  wirklicher  Stoff  fehlt, 
nicht  im  geringsten  anstehen  werden,  unsere  Person  vor  Ohr 
und  Ohr  zu  verklagen.  Who  ginge  natürlich  auf  die  buzzers. 
„An  Vorwand  arm"  ist  übrigens  unglücklich;  es  ist  doch  wirk- 
licher Stoff,  Grund  gemeint,  und  den  nennt  man  nicht  mit 
dem  Gegenteil,  mit  „Vorwand". 

Hamlet  IV,  59  84  ff. 

....  The  rabble  call  him  lord, 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  er}',  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king! 

Wunderlich  genug  hat  Delius  the  ratifiers  and  props  of 
every  word  als  Apposition  zu  antiquity  und  custom,  statt  zu 
rabble,  aufgefaßt  und  weiß  dann  nicht,  was  er  mit  every  word 
anfangen    soll;  Tyrwhitt    hat   es   allerdings   auch   getan,  sonst 
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hätte    er   word  nicht  in   work  geändert.      Hanmer    setzte    die 
beiden  Zeilen  Antiquity ...  und  Ratifiers...  um,  was  aber  nicht 

nötig  ist. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  5,  181.  182. 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge. 

Die  Härte  of  whom  ist  leicht  durch  Umstellung  zu 
beseitigen : 

Make  choice  whom  of  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 

Es  ließe  sich  einwenden,  daß  nach  make  choice  of  zu 
folgen  habe;  streng  grammatisch  ist  dies  allerdings  erforderlich, 
aber  make  choice  kann  vom  Dichter  wie  choose  konstruiert 
worden  sein.  Möglich  freilich  ist  es  ja  auch,  daß  er  sich,  wie 
so  oft,  ungenau  ausgedrückt  hat. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  10. 

. .  .  The  queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks;  and  for  myself  -'- 
My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which  -  - 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul/ 
That . . . 

Jenes  be  it  either  which  ist  vermengt  aus  be  it  either  und  be 
it  whichever  of  the  two,  wie  Abbot  §  273  hervorhebt. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  172, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 

Es  gibt  zwei  Arten  von  Orchideen,  an  die  man  hier  zu- 
nächst denkt,  Orchis  morio  und  Orchis  latifolia,  die  beide  in 
England  vorkommen  und  deren  purpurfleckige  Blüten  tatsächlich 
an  die  Finger  einer  Totenhand  denken  lassen. 


Hamlet  IV,  7,  116. 

Was    sagen  die  Baconyer   zu    der   Mrs.  Malaprop-haften 
Ableitung  Shakespeares  des  Wortes  plurisy  von  plus  in: 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 

Er   hat   diesen  Irrtum  allerdings  mit  zeitgenössischen   Dichtern 
gemeinschaftlich,  wie  mit  Massinger,  wobei  freilich  immer  noch 
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festzustellen  ist,  wer  ihn  zuerst  hat;  indessen  auch  wenn  ihn 
Shakespeare  nicht  in  die  Welt  gesetzt,  so  hat  er  ihn  über- 
nommen; würde  der  Kanzler  Bacon  itXsopeoCa  auch  mit  plus  zu- 
sammengebracht haben? 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  9 4  ff. 

He  made  confession  of  you, 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial, 
That  he  cried  out... 

Schlegel : 

Er  ließ  bei  uns  sich  Über  euch  vernehmen 
Und  gab  euch  solch  ein  meisterliches  Lob 
Für  eure  Kunst  und  Übung  in  den  Waffen, 
Insonderheit  die  Führung  des  Rapiers. 

Die  erste  Zeile  ist  zu  schwach;  der  Sinn  ist:  Er  machte  das 
Geständnis,  Ihr  seiet  der  Erste.  Ferner  ist  „meisterliches  Lob" 
zwar  treu  dem  Vorbild,  aber  jeder  Deutsche  würde  den  auch 
im  Englischen  unlogischen  Ausdruck  mißverstehen;  soll  es  doch 
heißen:  Bericht  von  Eurer  Meisterschaft.  Sehr  altertümlich  ist 
auch  das  Folgende: 

Er  schwur,  die  Fechter  seines  Landes  hätten 
Noch  sichre  Hut,  noch  Auge,  noch  Geschick, 
Wenn  ihr  sie  angrifft. 

Ich  möchte  wohl  wissen,  wie  viele  Deutsche  daraus  ein 
nrc — nee  heraushören.  Warum  nicht:  Nicht  sichre  Hut,  noch 
Auge,  noch  Geschick? 

That  he  cried  out,  t'would  be  a  sight  indeed 

If  one  could  match  you:  the  scrimers  of  their  nation, 

He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 

If  you  opposed  them. 

Natürlich  ist  his  nation  gemeint.  Außerdem  ist  motion 
nicht  „Hut",  womit  doch  entweder  „Parade"  oder  „Auslage" 
gemeint  ist,  sondern  das  Gegenteil,  entweder  „Stoß"  oder 
„Ausfall";  siehe  weiter  unten,  IV,  7. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  161  ff. 

In  der  Schilderung  des  Königs,  wie  eifrig  Hamlet,  als  er 
von  der   Fechterkunst  des  Laertes  gehört,  verlangt  habe,   mit 
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ihm   sich   zu    messen,    macht   sich    der    Dichter   einer   großen 
Unwahrscheinlichkeit  schuldig. 

Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envv 
That  he  could  nothing  do  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  Coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 

Nun  war  Laertes  erst  vor  kurzem  nach  Paris  gegangen, 
um  zu  studieren;  Hamlet  mußte  also  ein  unglaublicher  Laffe 
sein,  wenn  er  wünschte  und  bäte,  daß  jener  eigens  wieder 
herüberkomme  eines  Ganges  mit  dem  Florett  wegen;  so  etwas 
kann  nur  ein  eigenwilliges  Kind.  Zudem,  Geschick  im  Fechten 
erringt  man  sich  nicht  im  Handumdrehen,  am  wenigstens  solch 
einziges,  wie  es  Laertes  nachgerühmt  wird;  also  muß  dieser 
schon  seit  Jahren  ein  fleißiger  Fechter  gewesen  sein,  und  der 
ebenfalls  eifrige  Fechter  Hamlet  muß  darum  gewußt  haben. 
Wir  haben  hier  eine  der  zahlreichen  Flüchtigkeiten  Shakespeares 
vor  uns. 

Weitere  Beispiele  sind: 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  16  ff. 

The  other  motive 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go 
Is  the  great  love  thc  general  gender  bear  him; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces. 

Welche  Geschmacklosigkeiten!  Wie  ein  (kalkhaltiger) 
Quell  Holz  in  Stein  verwandelt,  so  würde  die  Menge  seine 
Fesseln  in  Zierden  verwandeln.  Wie  letzteres  möglich  sein 
soll,  wird  sich  kaum  jemand  ausdenken  können;  ersteres  Bild 
aber  würde  nur  passen,  wenn  eine  Sachlage,  wo  etwas  Weiches 
in  Hartes  verwandelt  werden  soll,  erläutert  werden  sollte. 
Sollte  aber  die  Vorstellung  vorgeschwebt  haben,  daß  durch 
jene  Verwandlung  Holz  schöner  wird,  so  wäre  dieser  dann 
wichtigste  Punkt  gar  nicht  zum  Ausdruck  gekommen. 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  21  ff. 

...  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  1  had  aim'd  them. 
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Auch  dies  scheint  der  Wirklichkeit  nicht  zu  entsprechen. 
Wohl  vermag  der  Winddruck  einen  leichten  Pfeil  abzulenken, 
aber  daß  der  stärkste  Wind  einen  Pfeil  auf  den  Schützen  sollte 
zurückdrücken  können,  das  ist  ausgeschlossen;  auch  müßte  der 
Pfeil  ja  erst  kehrt  machen,  ehe  er  ihn  verletzen  könnte.  Wollte 
man  aber  einwenden,  daß  der  König  nur  sagen  wollte,  daß 
der  Pfeil  nicht  sein  Ziel  erreiche,  so  widerspricht  dem  das  '  Would 
have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.' 

In  derselben  Rede  fällt  noch  etwas  anderes  auf: 


Hamlet  IV,  7,  55  ff. 

If  it  be  so,  Laertes  — 
As  how  should  it  be  so?    how  otherwise?  — 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me? 

Natürlich  müßte  es  logisch  heißen: 

As  how  should  it  not  be  so?    how  otherwise? 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  113  ff. 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it. 

Der  Docht  kann  doch  die  Flamme  nicht  verringern  oder 
auslöschen!  Je  mehr  das  Licht  herabbrennt,  desto  mehr  brennt 
er  mit  ab,  dann  leiden  sie  doch  aber  gemeinschaftliches  Schicksal ! 
Und  genau  so  ist  es  mit  snuff.  Die  Lichtschnuppe  ist  das 
Ergebnis,  nicht  die  Ursache  der  Verbrennung. 

* 

Hamlet  IV,  7,  15S. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry  — 
As  make  your  bouts  more  violcnt  to  that  end  — 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  Hl  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce,  . . . 

Das  'as'  vor  'make*  ist  auffällig;  sollte  nicht  'so'  oder  'and' 
dafür  gestanden  haben? 

Wenn  ihr  bei  eurem  Fechten  heiß  und  trocken  seid  — 
Macht  Eure  Stöße  zu  dem  Ende  heftiger  (recht  heftig)  -  - 
Und  wenn  er  einen  Trunk  verlangt,  so  werd*  ich  sorgen, 
Daß  ihm  für  diesen  Augenblick  ein  Becher  bereit  sei. 

(Dies  ist  nur  Übersetzung.) 
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Hamlet  V,  2,  172. 

The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between  your- 
self  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits:  he  hath  laid  on  twelve 
for  nine. 

Johnson  hat  diese  Wette  für  unmöglich  erklärt;  er  würde 
es  nicht  getan  haben,  wenn  er  nicht  nur  beim  Essen  eine  gute 
Klinge  geschlagen  hätte.  He  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits  ist 
zu  übersetzen  mit:  er  wird  Euch  nicht  um  drei  Treffer  über- 
ragen, d.  h.  „er  wird  nicht  mehr  als  drei  Treffer  mehr  als 
Ihr  haben".  Das  erklärt  dann  ausgezeichnet  he  hath  laid  on 
twelve  for  nine.  Zwölf  Gänge  sind  verabredet;  ein  Gang  wird 
damit  beendet,  daß  einer  der  Fechter  getroffen  wird;  es  muß 
also  mindestens  zwölf  Treffer  setzen.  Natürlich  kann  auch  der 
Treffende  zugleich  getroffen  werden,  durch  Atempo-  oder  Nach- 
stöße, und  der  König  behauptet,  daß  auch  Laertes  neun  solche 
Stöße  von  Hamlet  erhalten  wird.  Die  drei  sind  die  odds,  von 
denen  der  Prinz  nachher  zu  Horatio  spricht.  Das  erklärt  ferner 
die  Stelle  weiter  unten  v.  278ff: 

King. 

Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table. 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire. 

Wenn  Hamlet  den  ersten  oder  zweiten  Treffer  gibt  (als  erster), 
oder  in  Antwort  auf  den  dritten  Stoß  quittiert,  d.  h.  nachdem 
er  zweimal  schon  getroffen  ist,  auf  das  dritte  Mal  auch  Laertes 
eins  auswischt.  Exchange  wäre  dann  freilich  falsch  gebraucht, 
und  nur  durch  eine  Vermischung  von  Vorstellungen  zu  erklären. 
Exchange  kann  man  ja  nur  das  gegenseitige  Treffen  nennen; 
der  Dichter  wollte  so  etwas  sagen  wie  quit  in  answer  to  the 
third  hit,  oder  quit,  as  an  exchange,  the  third  hit.  Das  ist  ja 
bei  Shakespeare  nichts  Seltenes.  Nun  bleibt  noch  eine 
Schwierigkeit.  Was  ist  the  first  hit?  Der  erste  Treffer  über- 
haupt oder  Hamlets?  The  second  hit  kann  nur  der  zweite 
überhaupt  sein,  denn  beim  ersten  Treffer,  den  Hamlet  gemacht, 
sind  ja  schon  die  Kanonen  gelöst  worden.  Es  wird  gefeuert 
in  drei  Fällen: 

1.  Sobald  Hamlet  den  ersten  Treffer  macht;  entweder  für 
sich  oder  überhaupt  den  ersten,  der  fällt. 
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Oder  wäre  gemeint:  Wenn  er  schon  den  zweiten  Treffer 
—  das  wäre  der  dritte  Treffer  überhaupt  —  erwidert?  Das  wäre 
auch  Fall  1. 

2.  Sobald  Hamlet  den  zweiten  Treffer  macht  (der  über- 
haupt fällt,  oder  nachdem  er  schon  einmal  getroffen). 

3.  Sobald  beim  dritten  Treffer  des  Laertes  Hamlet  auch 
trifft.  Das  wäre  aber,  wenn  es  sein  erster  Treffer  wäre,  der 
Fall  1.  Oder  wäre  gemeint:  Das  wäre  der  dritte  Treffer  über- 
haupt, wenn  er  schon  den  zweiten  Treffer  erwidert?  Das  wäre 
auch  Fall  1. 

Am  einfachsten  ist  es  wohl  so  zu  verstehen:  Wenn  Hamlet 
den  ersten  Treffer,  der  überhaupt  fällt,  oder  den  zweiten,  der 
überhaupt  fällt,  macht,  sogar  wenn  er  den  dritten  Stoß,  nach- 
dem er  schon  zwei  erhalten,  erwidert,  soll  geschossen  werden. 

Ich  möchte  also  übersetzen:  Oder  wenn  er  in  Antwort 
auf  den  dritten  Stoß  (den  er  von  Laertes  empfängt)  quittiert, 
d.  h.  den  Stoß  erwidert,  die  riposta  gibt.  Die  Erklärung  von 
A.  Wright:  pay  off  Laertes  in  meeting  him  at  the  third 
encounter  kann  ich  nicht  gelten  lassen,  da  dann  in  answer  of 
unberücksichtigt  bleibt.  Vom  Fechten  kann  Shakespeare  aber 
nicht  viel  verstanden  haben;  mag  Hamlet  noch  so  remiss,  most 
generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  gewesen  sein,  er  mußte, 
wenn  er  nicht  blind  war,  sehen,  daß  Laertes  eine  Waffe  ohne 
Knopf  gebrauchte  (a  sword  unbated).  Denn  der  wirkliche 
Fechter  achtet  nur  auf  eines,  die  Spitze  der  gegnerischen 
Waffe,  alles  andere  ist  ihm  gleichgültig;  auch  a  little  shuffling 
hätte  da  nichts  geholfen. 

Seltsamkeiten  in  Hamlet. 

Völlig  rätselhaft  ist,  wie  Ophelia,  wenn  sie  auf  die  Weise 
umgekommen  ist,  wie  es  die  Königin  in  der  7.  Szene  des 
4.  Aktes  dem  Könige  und  Laertes  berichtet,  plötzlich  als 
Selbstmörderin  oder  wenigstens  als  des  Selbstmords  verdächtig 
gelten  soll.  Redet  schon  der  eine  Totengräber  von  ihr  als 
einer,  die  zweifellos  ihr  Leben  absichtlich  geendet,  so  tritt  die- 
selbe Ansicht  gleich  darauf  bei  dem,  der  es  ganz  besonders 
gewissenhaft  mit  seinen  Worten  nehmen  soll,  bei  dem  Priester, 
der  sie  zu  Grabe  geleitet,  auf.  Er  sagt  her  death  was  doubtful. 
Das  ist  aber  völlig  unbegründet,  denn: 
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There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  Coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herseif, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook. 

Eine  Selbstmörderin  wäre  doch  nicht  erst  auf  Äste  ge- 
klettert, sondern  geradezu  ins  Wasser  gesprungen.  Ein  unlös- 
licher Widerspruch.  Dazu  kommen  noch  weitere  Rätsel.  Wo 
ist  es  je  in  der  Welt  Sitte  gewesen,  wo  die  Todesart  zweifel- 
haft war,  das  Schlimmere  anzunehmen?  Immer  hat  der  Satz 
gegolten:  In  dubio  pro  reo.  Drittens  aber,  wenn  er  in  Däne- 
mark nicht  gegolten  hätte,  des  Königs  Machtspruch  aber  für 
die  zweifelhafte  Selbstmörderin  eingetreten  wäre,  so  wäre  er 
nicht  auf  halbem  Wege  stehen  geblieben,  sondern  hätte  ihr  ein 
christliches  Begräbnis  mit  allen  Ehren  gesichert.  Im  Stücke 
fehlen  diese  so  sehr,  daß  Hamlet  es  schon  von  weitem  erkennt: 

The  queen,  the  courtiers.    Who  is  it  that  they  follow, 
And  with  such  maimed  rites?    This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  band 
Fordo  its  own  life;  Hwas  of  some  estate. 

Und  zuletzt:  Hamlet  ist  gelandet  zu  Anfang  des  5.  Aktes  und 
betritt  wieder  Dänemarks  Boden.  Horatio  holt  ihn,  müssen 
wir  annehmen,  vom  Schiffe  ab,  denn  er  ist  bei  ihm,  als  Hamlet 
an  den  Totengräbern  vorbeikommt.  Da  taucht  der  Leichenzug 
auf.  Warum  beantwortet  Horatio,  der  natürlich  von  Ophelias 
Tode  wußte,  dem  auch  die  Stunde  der  Bestattung  bekannt 
sein  mußte,  nicht  des  Prinzen  Frage:  "Who  is  it  that  they 
follow?" 

Der  Totengräber  antwortet  Hamlet  auf  seine  Frage,  wie- 
lange er  im  Amte  sei,  er  habe  es  angetreten,  als  der  verstorbene 
König  den  Fortinbras  überwunden,  und  das  sei  am  selben 
Tage,  wo  Hamlet  der  junge  geboren  sei,  gewesen,  und  gleich 
nachher  nennt  er  30  Jahre  als  die  Zeit  seiner  Wirksamkeit. 
Wie  kann  nun  Hamlet  noch  der  junge  Student  sein,  der  im 
ersten  Akt  in  Wittenberg  studiert  und  nach  der  Beerdigung 
seines  Vaters  gern  wieder  dahin  zurück  möchte? 

For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  (I,  2). 

Man  wird  vielleicht  entgegenhalten,  daß  es  im  Mittelalter 
an    den    Universitäten    viele    bemooste    Häupter   gab;    das   ist 
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richtig,  aber  ein  Prinz  konnte  sich  jedenfalls  zu  keiner  Zeit 
erlauben,  im  dreißigsten  Lebensjahr  noch  eine  Universität  zu 
besuchen,  mochte  es  nun  zum  Vergnügen  oder  Arbeiten  sein. 

Hamlet  IV,  6,  Anfang. 

Die  Bühnenanweisung  lautet:  Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant. 
Dieser  meldet  jenem,  daß  seefahrende  Männer  ihn  zu  sprechen 
wünschen,  worauf  Horatio  sie  holen  heißt.  Darauf  geht 
der  Diener  (Exit  Servant).  Sie  treten  ein  (Enter  Sailors).  Der 
erste  Seemann  (First  Sailor)  überreicht  ihm  Hamlets  Brief. 
Nachdem  er  ihn  gelesen,  sagt  er  zu  demselben:  Come,  I  will 
make  you  way  for  these  your  letters.  In  der  7.  Szene  führen 
der  König  und  Laertes  ihre  Unterredung  fort;  sie  wird  unter- 
brochen durch  einen  Boten  (Enter  a  Messenger),  den  der 
König  fragt: 

How  now!    what  news? 

Antwort: 

Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet: 
This  to  your  majesty;  this  to  the  queen. 
King. 
From  Hamlet!  who  brought  them? 

Messenger. 
Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say;  I  saw  them  not: 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio;  he  received  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

Der  Messenger  muß  also  ein  königlicher  Bote  sein,  da  die 
Seeleute  nicht  erscheinen,  er  sie  nicht  einmal  gesehen  hat,  ob- 
wohl Horatio  ihnen  Zutritt  zum  König  verschaffen  wollte;  wer 
ist  denn  nun  aber  der  Claudio,  der  ihnen  angeblich  die  Briefe 
abgenommen  hat?  Und  wenn  er  dazu  ein  Recht  hatte,  warum 
überbringt  er  sie  nicht  selbst?  Wenn  auch  die  Bühnenanwei- 
sungen erst  später  gemacht  sind,  der  Text  selbst  rührt  doch 
von  Shakespeare  her. 

Macbeth  II,  4,  13. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  10th  S.  I.  343  sucht  Skeat 
zu  begründen,  daß  horses  in  horse  geändert  werden  muß,  weil 
es  das  Metrum  verlangt.  Das  ae.  horse  hatte  als  Neutrum  mit 
langem  Stamm  im  Plural  dieselbe  Form  wie  im  Singular,  wie 
sheep  und  deer.  Dies  hat  sich  bis  zu  Shakespeare  erhalten, 
so  in  Macbeth  IV,  I,  140:  the  galloping  of  horse;  in  Sonnet  91 : 

Bausteine  L  10 
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Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse,  in  den 
Two  Gentlemen  III,  I,  265:  wozu  force  reimt.  A  team  of  horse 
shall  not  pluck  that  from  me. 

In  I.  Henry  VI,  I,  v.  31 :  Or  horse  or  oxen;  ebenda  54: 
Oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Diese  und  noch  weitere  Belege  gibt  Skeat.  Dagegen 
siehe  Notes  and  Queries  10th  S.  I.  436. 

Macbeth  HI,  2,  13. 

We've  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  küTd  it; 
She'll  close,  and  be  herseif, . . . 

Dies   bezieht  sich  auf  einen  noch  heute   in  Lincolnshire 

lebenden  Aberglauben,  daß,  wenn  man  eine  Schlange  in  Stücke 

schneidet,  diese  sich  umherwinden,  bis  sie  wieder  eins  geworden 

sind.     Doch  muß  dies  vor  Sonnenuntergang  geschehen;   man 

soll   deshalb   die  Stücke  zollang  machen,   da   dann    nicht  die 

Zeit  zu  dieser  Wiedervereinigung   reicht.    (Notes  and  Queries, 

lOth  S.  I.  254.)  * 

Macbeth  in,  4,  33. 

Lady  Macbeth. 
My  royal  lord, 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer;  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a-making, 
Tis  given  with  welcome;  to  feed  were  best  at  home: 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

"The  feast  is  sold"  ist  befremdlich.  Man  hat  es  erklären  wollen 
mit  „man  erwartet  Bezahlung",  it  is  like  a  feast  for  which 
payment  is  expected ;  aber  in  is  sold  steckt  gar  nichts  von  Er- 
wartung. Wie  natürlich  wäre  cold!  Hinter  home  setze  ich 
Kolon. 

Ein  tolles  Versehen  des  Dichters  liegt  darin,  daß,  obwohl 
Macbeth  so  tut  und  tun  muß,  als  ob  Banquo  sich  nur  verspätet 
hat,  als  er  nicht  zum  Gastmahl  erschienen  ist,  für  ihn  an  der 
Tafel  gar  nicht  gedeckt  war.  Als  er  seine  Gäste  auffordert, 
Platz  zu  nehmen,  bleibt  nur  ein  Platz  übrig,  den  er  einnimmt, 
und  zwar  setzt  er  sich  unter  sie,  in  the  midst  Das  mußte 
doch  den  Gästen  auffallen.  Als  der  Geist  erscheint,  setzt  er 
sich  in  des  Königs  Stuhl.  Der  König,  der  aufgestanden  ist, 
um  mit  dem  Mörder  zurückzukehren,  sagt  auf  die  Aufforderung 
von  Rosse,  unter  ihnen  Platz  zu  nehmen :  The  table  is  füll  (noch 
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wendet  ihm  der  Geist  den  Rücken).  Als  Lenox  erwidert: 
There  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir,  fragt  jener:  Where?  Wie  konnte 
unter  solchen  Umständen  Macbeth  sein  Bedauern  über  Banquos 
Fehlen  aussprechen?  Hierauf  hat  Konrad  Meier  (Dresden)  hin- 
gewiesen. 

Coriolanus  I,  9,  24. 

Den  Ausdruck  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd 
erklärt  W.  L.  Rushton  in  Notes  and  Queries  9th  'Arte 
S.  XI,  203  sehr  glücklich  durch  eine  Verweisung  auf  Puttenhams 
of  English  Poesie',  wo  ein  Lobgedicht  auf  die  Königin 
Elisabeth  in  der  Form  eines  sich  nach  oben  verjüngenden 
Turms,  das  von  unten  nach  oben  gelesen  werden  muß,  vor- 
geführt wird.  Wie  der  Turm  in  die  Höhe  strebt  und  sich  in 
den  Wolken  verliert,  so  geht  ihr  Streben  himmelwärts,  um  ihr 
Reich  immer  größer  zu  gestalten. 

* 
Merchant  of  Venice  IV,  1,  10. 

Zu  der  Stelle: 

I  do  oppose 

My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed 

To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 

The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

bemerkt  Eidam  im  Beiblatt  zur  Anglia,  Bd.  XIV,  H.  3,  4,  daß 
Schlegels  Übersetzung: 

„Ich  bin  gewaffnet 
Mit  Ruhe  des  Gemütes,  auszustehn 
Des  seinen  ärgsten  Grimm  und  Tyrannei« 

unrichtig  sei;  the  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his  sei  gleich  his 
very  tyranny  and  rage.  Das  scheint  mir  sprachlich  sehr 
zweifelhaft;  in  der  heutigen  Sprache  kommt  diese  Ausdrucks- 
weise nur  bei  Hauptwörtern,  die  unbestimmten  Artikel  oder 
hinzeigendes  Fürwort  vor  sich  haben,  sowie  bei  Pluralen  ohne 
Artikel  vor,  wrie  a  friend  of  mine,  that  father  of  yours,  these 
connections  of  his,  those  friends  of  yours;  mit  the  hat  auch 
A.  Schmidt  nur  obige  Stelle.  Darum  ist  es  ratsam,  bei  der 
Auffassung  Schlegels  zu  bleiben,  der  of  his  durch  spirit  aus 
dem  vorhergehenden  Vers  ergänzt;  his  spirit  (Shylock's)  steht 
danach  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Antonios. 

Daß  Shakespeare  das  sehr  klar  und  sauber  ausgedrückt 
hat,  läßt  sich  freilich  nicht  behaupten.     Bei  Schlegel  klingt  der 

lu-: 
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Gedanke  aber  noch  dunkler,  so  daß  ohne  den  englischen  Text 
ihn  niemand  verstehen  wird.  Freilich  ist  die  Frage  noch  nie 
erörtert  worden,  ob  nicht  ein  Übersetzer  die  Pflicht  hat,  Un- 
vollkommenheiten  des  Urbildes  als  solche  wiederzugeben,  ob 
er  ein  Recht  hat,  Warzen  wegzuretuschieren.  Vom  höchsten 
künstlerischen  Standpunkt  bestreite  ich  ihm  dies  Recht.  Für 
praktische  Zwecke  aber  muß  er  es,  d.  h.  wenn  er  allgemein 
mühelos  verstanden  werden  will.  Und  das  leistet  „des  seinen 
ärgsten  Grimm  und  Tyrannei"  nicht. 

Ich  schlage  deshalb  für  den  Bühnengebrauch  vor: 

„Ich  bin  gewaffnet, 
In  meinem  Herzen  ruhig  auszustehn 
Des  seinen  ärgsten  Grimm  und  Tyrannei," 

oder  noch  leichter  verständlich: 

„Ich  bin  gewaffnet, 
Im  eignen  Herzen  ruhig  auszustehn 
Die  ganze  Wut  und  Tyrannei  des  seinen." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  I,  1  (Eröffnungsszene): 

Cleopatra. 
Nay,  hear  them,  Antony: 
Fulvia  perchance  is  angry;  or  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you:  Do  this,  or  this; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perform't,  or  eise  we  damn  thee. 

Antony. 
How,  my  love! 

Cleopatra. 
Perchance!  nay,  and  most  like: 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony, 
Where's  Fulvia's  process?    Csesar's  I  would  say?  both? 
Call  in  the  messengers.    As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager:  eise  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds.    The  messengers! 

Schlegel  hat   dies  Stück  nicht  übersetzt.     Baudissin  hat: 

„  ...  So  wahr  ich  Königin, 
Antonius,  du  errötst:  dies  Blut  erkennt 
Cäsarn  als  Herrn;  wo  nicht,  zahlt  Scham  die  Wange, 
Wenn  Fulvias  Kreischen  zankt.  —  Die  Abgesandten! 
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„Du  errötet*  für  du  errötest,  ist  barbarisch.  Sodann  aber.: 
„wo  nicht,  zahlt  Scham  die  Wange"  ist  einfach  unverständlich. 
„Wo  nicht11  ist  gleich  „wenn  nicht".  Wollte  der  Dichter  sagen, 
daß,  wenn  Antonius  Cäsar  nicht  als  Herrn  erkannte,  er  sich 
schäme?  Natürlich  nicht.  Kleopatra  wirft  ihm  ja  gerade  vor, 
daß  er  Cäsar  als  seinem  Gebieter  gehorche.  Was  sie  sagen 
will,  liegt  auf  der  Hand:  „Dein  Erröten  beweist,  daß  du  dich 
vor  Cäsar  beugst;  ebenso  errötest  du,  wenn  Fulvia  keift";  eise 
so  mußte  also  wiedergegeben  werden  mit:  ebenso,  ganz  so; 
so  tust  du  auch,  wenn... 

„Die  Wange  zahlt  Scham"  ist  auch  eine  hölzern  wörtliche 
Übersetzung;  im  Englischen  gibt  es  eine  Menge  Wendungen 
mit  to  pay,  wie  to  pay  homage,  a  compliment,  a  visit,  court, 
attention,  one's  way,  die  wir  mit  anderen  Zeitwörtern  geben 
müssen.  Und  schließlich  ist  „Fulvias  Kreischen  zankt"  für  „die 
kreischende  Fulvia  zankt"  auch  sehr  unglücklich.  Vielleicht 
könnte  man  so  übertragen: 

Antonius,  du  errötest,  diese  Wallung 

Zeigt,  daß  du  Cäsar  huldigst;  ganz  so  flammt  in  Scham 

Die  Wange  dir,  zankt  kreischend  Fulvia.  —  Die  Gesandten! 

Da  die  Zeilen  Shakespeares  von  verschiedener  Länge 
sind,  so  kann  man  sich  dieselbe  Freiheit  erlauben. 

Auch  Paul  Heyse  hat  'eise  so'  nicht  verstanden,  da  er 
übersetzt: 

Bei  der  Krone 
Ägyptens,  du  wirst  rot,  und  dies  dein  Blut 
Huldigt  dem  Cäsar,  oder  deine  Wange 
Zahlt  den  Tribut  der  Scham,  weil  deine  Fulvia 
Mit  gellender  Zunge  keift.  —  Ruft  mir  die  Boten! 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  V,  2,  922. 

Das  reizende  Schlußlied  ist  unter  ßaudissins  Händen 
sehr  zu  Schaden  gekommen: 

Wenn  Eis  in  Zapfen  hängt  am  Dach 

Und  Thoms,  der  Hirt,  vor  Frost  erstarrt, 

Wenn  Hans  die  Klötze  trägt  ins  Fach, 

Die  Milch  gefriert  im  Eimer  hart, 

Die  Spur  verweht,  der  Weg  verschneit, 

Dann  nächtlich  friert  der  Kauz  und  schreit: 

Tuhu, 

Tuwit  tuhu  —  ein  lustig  Lied, 

Derweil  die  Hanne  Würzbier  braut. 
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Warum  Dick  zu  Thoms  geworden  ist  und  Tom  zu  Hans, 
wieso  hall  das  Fach  ist,  warum  when  blood  is  nipp'd,  zu 
„die  Spur  verweht",  das  nicht  viel  mehr  sagt,  als  „der 
Weg  verschneit",  wie  a  staring  owl  frierender  Kauz  heißen 
kann  (frieren  Käuze  überhaupt?),  wo  „das  Würzbier"  herkommt 
und  greasy  geblieben  ist,  wer  sagt  uns  das? 

Wenn  Sturm  dem  Giebelfenster  droht, 

Im  Schnee  das  Vöglein  emsig  pickt, 

Wenn  Lisbeths  Nase  spröd'  und  rot, 

Der  Pfarrer  hustend  fast  erstickt, 

Bratapfel  zischt  in  Schalen  weit, 

Dann  nächtlich  friert  der  Kauz  und  schreit  etc. 

Sehen  wir  von  Lisbeth  für  Marfan  und  dem  Flickwort  „weit" 
ab.    Aber  mißverstanden  ist: 

When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

Nicht  der  Pfarrer  hustet,  sondern  das  viele  Husten  der  Gemeine 
erstickt  seine  Rede;  wie  lebenswahr  ist  das!  Wer  hat  nicht 
schon  einem  solchen  erbaulichen  Gottesdienst  beigewohnt,-  wo 
die  alten  Weiber  die  Predigt  tothusten  und  totniesen? 

* 

Tempest  V,  I,  88. 

Auch  nicht  völlig  gelungen  ist  die  Schlegelsche  Über- 
tragung von  Ariels  duftigem  Liedlein.     Man  vergleiche: 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I: 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Wo  die  Bien',  saug'  ich  mich  ein, 
Bette  mich  in  Maiglöcklein. 
Lausche  da,  wenn  Eulen  schrein, 
Fliege  mit  der  Schwalben  Reihn 
Lustig  hinterm  Sommer  drein. 
Lustiglich,  lustiglich  leb'  ich  nun  gleich, 
Unter  den  Blüten,  die  hängen  am  Zweig. 

Cowslips  sind  keine  Maiglöcklein;  die  Drydensche  Lesart 
swallow's  für  bat's  anzunehmen,  lag  kein  Grund  vor.  Freilich, 
sage  ich  von  meinen  Ausstellungen,  tadeln  ist  leichter  als 
besser  machen. 


Der  doppelte  Akkusativ  oder 
Nominativ  im  heutigen  Englisch 


von 

J.  Ellinger  (Wien). 


Die  Konstruktion  des  doppelten  Akkusativs  oder  Nomina- 
tivs ist  von  den  neueren  Forschern  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  neu- 
englischen Syntax  so  wenig  beachtet  worden,  daß  derjenige, 
der  sich  über  diesen  Teil  der  Syntax  näher  unterrichten  will, 
noch  immer  auf  Mätzner  zurückgreifen  muß.  Diesem  gebührt 
unstreitig  das  Verdienst,  daß  er  in  seiner  „Grammatik"  II,  21  Off. 
das  relativ  vollständigste  Verzeichnis  der  Verba  mit  doppeltem 
Akkusativ  oder  Nominativ  zusammengestellt  und  das  Vorkommen 
dieser  Konstruktion  bei  fast  allen  aufgezählten  Verben  durch 
sichere  Beispiele  belegt  hat. l  Den  einzigen  Vorwurf,  den  man 
Mätzner  machen  kann,  ist  der,  daß  er  das  Englisch  des  sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts  von  dem  heutigen  nicht  unterscheidet  und 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  in  einem  Atem  neben 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Tennyson  zitiert.  Eine  treffliche  Er- 
gänzung hat  das  von  Mätzner  zusammengetragene  Material 
kürzlich  durch  den  Holländer  H.  Poutsma  erfahren,  der  in 
seinem  Buche  „A  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English  for 
the  Use  of  Continental,  especially  Dutch,  Students" 
(Groningen  1904)  p.  229  ff.  die  erwähnte  Konstruktion  eingehend 
behandelt  upd  eine  ziemlich  große  Anzahl  Belege  aus  der 
modernen  englischen  Prosa  bringt.  Auf  Grund  der  Arbeiten 
Mätzners  und  Poutsmas,  sowie  meiner  eigenen  Sammlung 
von  Belegen   aus  modernen  englischen  Autoren   will  ich  nun 

1  Nur  zu  wenigen  Verben,  wie  to  guard,  to  manifest,  to  suspect,  fehlen 
Belege;  wie  es  scheint,  kommt  bei  diesen  Verben  die  obige  Konstruktion 
überhaupt  nicht  vor. 
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festzustellen  versuchen,  bei  welchen  Verben  der  doppelte 
Akkusativ  oder  Nominativ  noch  heute  allgemein  gebräuch- 
lich ist;  ist  diese  Konstruktion  bei  irgendeinem  Verb  einer- 
seits veraltet,  andererseits  selten  oder  poetisch,  so  soll  dies 
durch  ein  hinter  das  Verb  gesetztes  Kreuz  (f),  bezw.  Sternchen  (*) 
angedeutet  werden.  Beispiele,  die  ich  aus  Mätzner  oder  Poutsma 
herübernehme,  sind  durch  die  Anfangsbuchstaben  der  Namen 
dieser  Forscher  gekennzeichnet;  Verba,  die  sich  bei  keinem  von 
beiden  finden,  sind  kursiv  gedruckt. 

Wir  wollen  die  hierher  gehörigen  Verba  in  drei  Gruppen 
vorführen,  je  nachdem  sie  I.  eine  bloße  Gedanken-  und  Gefühls- 
tätigkeit oder  den  Ausdruck  derselben  durch  Worte,  II.  die 
Wahrnehmung  eines  bestimmten  Zustandes  oder  das  Festhalten 
an  demselben,  III.  das  Versetzen  in  einen  anderen  Zustand 
bezeichnen.  Unter  den  zu  jedem  Verb  gegebenen  Beispielen 
wird  unterschieden,  ob  das  Prädikatsnomen  a)  ein  Substantiv, 
b)  ein  Adjektiv  oder  Partizip  ist. 

I.  Verba,  die  eine  Gedanken-  und  Gefühlstätigkeit 
oder  den  Ausdruck  derselben  durch  Worte  bezeichnen. 

account:  a)  She  was  accounted  the  best  spinner  in  the  parish.  (Krüger1, 
p.  407).  b)  Macaulay,  History  of  E.  2,  17:  it  would  hardly  have  been 
accounted  worthy  of  a  noble  subject  (Sattler2).  Harn.  Fyfe,  History 
of  Commerce  (Berlin  1895),  p.  22:  Their  relations,  long  ago  accounting 
them  dead,  had  taken  possession  of  their  family  mansion.  Beatrice 
Harraden,  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night  II,  120:  The  other  man  was 
generally  accounted  bad  (P.). 

acknowledge:  b)  Bulwer,  Pendennis  II,  266:  They  acknowledged  their 
aims  impracticable  (P.). 

admit:  a)  Hume  (English  History,  Leipzig  1902,  p.  62)  Charles  Stuart, 
being  admitted  king  of  England,  b)  I  admit  myself  won  over  (Herrn. 
Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  129). 

avow*:  b)  Coleridge,  Wall.  3,  7:  No  soul  shall  dare  Avow  himself  Im- 
perial (M.). 

award*:  b)  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake  2,  14:  Behold  this  fruit  whose 
gleaming  rind  ingrav'n  "For  the  most  fair",  would  seem  award  it 
thine  (M.). 

believe:  b)  Burnett,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Groningen  1904),  p.  122: 
a   child   had   bclieved  him   better   than   he   was.     R.  L.  Stevenson, 

1  Schwierigkeiten  des  Englischen,  III. 

2  Deutsch-Englisches  Sachwörterbuch. 
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Treasure  Island  (Leipzig  1902),  p.  25:  As  for  Mr.  Arrow,  I  believe  him 
thoroughly  honest. 

betrayt:  b)  Milton,  Paradise  Lost  4,  116:  Which  marr'd  his  borrow'd 
visage  and  betray'd  Him  counterfeit  (M.). 

boast:  a)  W.  Scott,  The  Violet:  The  violet  May  boast  itself  tlie  fairest 
flower  (M.).  b)  Bulwer,  Rienzi  4,  2:  Can  we  boast  ourselves 
republican?  (M.). 

call:  a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  E.  1,  207:  Charles  should  still  call  himself  a 
Protestant.  Sir  John  Lu.bbock,  The  Beauties  of  Nature  (Leipzig- 
Wien  1905),  p.  15:  If  a  house  were  given  you,  you  would  call  it  no 
small  benefit.  Asc.  R.  Hope,  Old  Pot:  The  Witch  of  Endor  we  called 
her  (P.).  b)  Arthur  Lindenstead,  First  Steps  to  English  Conver- 
sation  (Bielefeld  und  Leipzig  1904),  p.  118:  Joel  is  a  poor  boy,  who 
scarcely  ever  calls  a  penny  his  own. 

chidei  a)  Arthur  Lindenstead,  First  Steps  to  English  Conversation, 
p.  39:  He  chides  himself  a  fool. 

conceive*:  a)  Byron,  p.  315:  That  all  who  view  "the  idiot  in  his  glory", 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story  (M.). 

concludef:  b)  Fiel  ding,  J.  Andrews  1,  14:  Every  one  now  concluded  him 
guilty  (M.). 

confess:  a)  W.  Scott,  Rob  Roy  30:  You  have  confessed  yourself  a  spy  (M.). 
b)  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  Ch.  XII:  Prince  John  saved  him  the  mortification 
of  confessing  himself  vanquished. 

consider1:  a)  Burnett,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  p.  146:  it  came  from  the 
man  who  chose  to  consider  himself  her  enemy.  Harn.  Fyfe,  The 
World's  Progress  (Berlin  1895),  p.  15:  The  length  of  each  unbroken 
passage  was  then  considered  the  great  difficulty.  Mrs.  H.  Wood, 
Orville  College  77:  Gali  considered  it  a  gratuitous  interference  (P.). 
b)  Marryat,  Children  of  the  New  Forest  191:  I  always  considered  it 
lawful  (Sattler).  Lubbock,  Beauties  of  Nature,  p.  12:  By  many  Scot- 
land  is  considered  even  more  beautifui.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair  I, 
196:  he  would  consider  himself  beaten  after  one  defeat  (P.). 

count:  a)  Ward,  M.  1,  70:  are  you  large-minded  enough  to  count  one  person 
here  your  friend?  (Sattler),  b)  Mrs.  Corbet-Seymour,  Romantic 
Tales  (Berlin  1895),  p.  19:  he  connted  himself  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

declare:  a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  Engl.:  He  declared  himself  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  (P.).  Buxton,  The  Ordeal  of  Fay,  p.  24:  I  de- 
clared myself  the  happiest  woman.  b)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  Engl.  1, 
39:  they  declared  the  throne  vacant  (Sattler).  In  1776,  the  American 
colonies  declared  themselves  independent  (Herrn.  Conrad,  Syntax,  1904). 

deem:  a)  Collier  (Engl.  Hist.,  p.  52):  The  proud  roof  of  Wesiminster 
has  been  deemed  by  England  the  fitting  vault  for  her  illustrious  dead. 


1  In  manchen  Schulgrammatiken,  wie  z.  B.  in  denen  von  Plate- 
Kares  und  Koch,  wird  neben  to  consider  auch  to  regard,  natürlich  ohne 
Belege  genannt,  doch  scheint  es,  daß  dieses  Verb  nie  einen  doppelten 
Akkusativ  gehabt  hat.    Bei  Mätzner  fehlt  es. 
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W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  English  Manners  and  Conditions  in  the  XVIII th 
Century  (Leipzig  1903),  p.  12:  most  men  deemed  it  a  matter  of  charity 
and  patriotism  to  prevent  a  large  and  useless  expense  of  flour.  Harn. 
Fyfe,  Triumphs  of  Invention  and  Discovery  (Berlin  1895),  p.  81:  the 
rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour...  the  people  now-a-days  would  deem 
a  perfect  snail-pace.  b)  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Engl.  Manners  and  Cond., 
p.  15:  the  many  retainers ...  were  deemed necessary.  Miss  Cummins, 
The  Lamplighter  (Tauchn.),  p.  127:  which  a  mother's  thoughtfulness 
deems  necessary.  Lubbock,  The  Beauties  of  Nature,  p.  89:  one  could 
have  deemed  them  as  unsubstantial  as  the  spires  of  Fairyland.  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks,  A  Trip  to  Washington  (Leipzig  1904),  p.  9:  the  thirteen 
colonies...  deemed  themselves  ill-treated  by  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  England. 

denounce:  a)  Ord.  of  Riv.  Fev.  16:  Better  so  than  have  his  own  con- 
science  denouncing  him  sneak  (P.). 

denyf:  a)  Shakespeare,  John  1,  1:  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulcon- 
bridge?  (M.) 

dreamf:  a)  Young,  Night  Thoughts  8,  183:  We  dream  each  wind  and 
star  our  friend  (M.). 

entitlef:  a)  Shakespeare,  Taming  4,  5:  I  may  mittle  thee  my  loving 
father  (M.). 

esteem:  a)  R.  Kipling,  Piain  Tales  157:  We  esteemed  him  a  beast  of 
the  worst  kind  (P.).  b)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  E.  I,  50:  They  esteemed 
themselves  rieh  (Sattler). 

express:    b)  He  expressed  himself  much  obliged  (Krüger,  p.  407). 

fancy:  a)  Bulwer,  Richel.  3,  4:  The  troop  whom  the  poor  Cardinal  fancies 
his  protectors  (M.).  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
(Leipzig- Wien  1904),  p.  90:  a  manly  respect,  wrung  from  the  unwilling 
souls  of  men  who  fancied  his  order  their  natural  enemies.  b)  For  His 
Sake  II,  107:  I  saw  Brian,  whom  I  fancied  dead,  Standing  before  me 
safe  and  well  (P.).  Ch.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho  I,  30:  he  wrote 
again  and  again  to  his  father  whom  he  fancied  Irving. 

grant*:   b)  W.  Scott,   Lady    of  the   Lake  2,  14:  I  grant  him  liberal  (M.) 

hall:   a)  Earthly  Par.,  Prol.  18a:  They  hailed  him  king  (P.). 

hold:  a)  Bulwer,  Wh.  3,  118:  Holding  it  a  golden  maxim  (Sattler). 
Marryat,  Children  of  the  N.  F.  235:  I  should  hold  myself  a  craven 
to  remain  here  (P.).  Gar.  and  Lyn.  1,  15:  The  good  mother  holds 
me  still  a  child  (P.).  b)  Miss  Cummins,  The  Lamplighter  247:  he 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  that  Gertrude  would  presume  to  hold  herseif 
higher  than  the  rest.  Philips,  'One  Never  Knows'  I,  31:  you  . . .  held 
the  gravity  more  becoming.  Ch.  M.  Mason,  The  Counties  of  England 
(Berlin  1898),  p.  65:  For  Shakespeare's  sake  this  Avon  is  held  dear  and 
famous  amongst  all  British  rivers. 

hopef:  a)  Young,  N.  Th.  7,  1388:  Dare  I  hope  profound  Philosophers  the 
converts  of  a  song?  (M.) 
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imagine:  a)  Life  Int  n,  24:  You  would  not  imagine  Marjory  a  sentimen- 
talist (P.).    b)  I  itnagined  him  dead  (H.  Conrad,  Syntax  p.  38). 

judge*:  a)  Cowper,  p.  17:  The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  timejudged 
ev'ry  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime  (M.).  b)  Shakespeare,  II.  Henry  VI, 
3,  1 :  Herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good  (M.). 

know*:  a)  Byron,  Ch.  Har.  1,  9:  I  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal 
hour  (M.).  b)  Scott,  L.  Minstr.  5,  15:  The  Dame  her  charm  success- 
ful  knew  (M.). 

name:  a)  Marryat,  Children  of  the  N.  F.  130:  the  puppy  which  had  been 
named  Waten  (Sattler).  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  England  named  them- 
selves  Britons  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  38).  b)  *Shakespeare,  Two 
Gentlemen  5,  4:  Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  (M.). 

nickname:  a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  E.  X,  8:  The  town  had  nicknamed  him 
Beau  Seymour  (M.). 

own:  a)  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  p.  35:  I  own  myself  an  ass. 
b)  Robin  Hood:  Friar  Tuck  owned  himself  outdone  (P.). 

proclaim:  a)  Ch.  Kingsiey,  Westward  Ho  (Tauchn.)  I,  47:  whose  triple 
tiara  and  imperial  crown  proclaitned  them  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Ib.  II,  17:  Her  resembiance  to  the  fair  youth  proclaitned  her 
at  once  his  mother.  b)  Brooks,  A  Trip  to  Washington,  p.  9:  They 
proclaitned  themselves  forever  free  from  English  authority. 

profess:  a)  Although  he  professes  himself  a  Christian,  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered  a  free-thinker  (J.  Schmidt,  Gramm.,  §  233). 

pronounce:  a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  E.  I,  125:  That  tribunal  pronounced 
Charles  a  tyrant  (M.).  Bulwer,  Pendennis  I,  188:  Pendennis  was  pro- 
nounced a  tremendous  fellow  (P.).  Eggleston  (Engl.  Hist.,  p.  76): 
Patrick  Henry  pronounced  him  (sc.  George  Washington)  the  greatest 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  Continental  Congress.  b)  Miss  Cummins, 
The  Lamplighter,  p.  155:  few  would  pronounce  her  beautiful.  The 
doctor  pronounced  her  dead,  but  she  revived  (Krüger,  §  1558). 

prove:  a)  Sherid.  Knowles,  Virgin  1, 1:  I've  an  interest  In  proving  him 
a  man  of  fair  and  most  erect  integrity  (M.).  Brooks,  A  Trip  to 
Washington,  p.  87:  Uncle  Tom  has  surely  proved  himself  the  prince 
of  Cicerones.  Princ.  II,  1.  44:  Your  language  proves  you  still  the 
child  (P.).  b)  Collier  (Engl.  Hist.,  p.  54):  In  the  year  1589  he  (sc. 
Shakespeare)  held  a  share  in  a  London  theatre,  having  previously 
proved  himself  worthy  to  be  much  more  than  a  sleeping  partner  in 
the  concern.  Ascott  Hope  (Stories  for  the  Schoolroom,  Leipzig- 
Wien,  1904,  p.  83):  his  friend  the  apple-woman,  who  proved  herseif 
honest,  though  surly,  was  of  great  use. 

reckon:  a)  Lecky,  English  Manners  and  Cond.  33:  Ajourney  to  London 
was  by  one  of  these  men  reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at 
present  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  Bulwer,  Pelham:  I  was  reckoned 
an  uncommonly  well-educated  boy.  Graphic:  William  II  of  Germany 
is  reckoned  the  most  active  sovereign  in  Europe  (P.).  b)  Carlyle, 
Past  and  Present  2,  8:  Three  whom  they  reckon  fittest  (M.). 
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recognize:   a)  He  was  recognized  king  after  his  uncle's  death  (P.). 
remember*:    a)  Bickerstaff,  Lionand  Clar.  1,  1:  I  remember  him  a  very 

fine   gentleman   himself.    I   remember  him   quite  a  little  boy  (Krüger, 

§  1558). 
representf:    b)   Southern,   Oroon.   3,  1:   You   have   some  enemies,  that 

represent  you  dangerous  (M.). 
show:   a)  Cooper,  Spy  6:    The  dragoon  sat  in  the  saddle  with  a  firmnes* 

and  ease   that  showed  him  master  of  himself  and  horse  (M.).    Dav. 

Grieve  I,  232:   The  gaslight  showed  her  the  possessor  of  bright  brown 

eyes  (P.).    The  Stuarts  showed  themselves  ardent  partisans  of  Rome 

(Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  38). 
speak*:   a)  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  p.  58:  Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  monk. 

b)  W.  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isl.  4,  22:  The  doom  that  spoke  me  dead  (M.) 
style*:   a)    Coleridge,    Picc.    5,  2:   Thou   stylest  thyself  the  Emperors 

officer  (M.). 

suppose:  a)  Goldsmith,  The  Good-Natured  Man  3:  Let  me  suppose  you 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (M.).  b)  Lubbock,  The  Beauties  of 
Nature,  p.  63:  the  green  of  the  grass,  which  I  will  suppose  entirely 
fresh  and  bright.  The  Student  supposed  the  alchymist  absorbed  in  his 
study  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  129). 

swearf:   a)  Shakespeare,  Tempest  2,  2:  1*11  swear  myself  the  subject  (M.) 

takexf:  a)  Shakespeare,  Tit.  Andr.  5,  2:  The  empress' sons  I  take  them. 

tender*:  b)  W.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward  (Leipzig  1897),  p.  19:  We  teudtr 
our  subjects'  safety  dearer. 

term:  a)  Irving,  Col.  1,  1:  To  those  whom  we  term  the  Ancients  (M). 
b)  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  Ch.  X:  they  will  be  pleased  to  ransom  their 
steeds  and  armour,  since  that  which  I  wear  I  can  hardly  term  mine  own. 

think:  a)  Bulwer,  Pendennis  II,  32:  I  think  her  the  most  confounded 
little  flirt  in  London  (P.).  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days,  p.  122:  he  had  learnt...to  think  him  a  very  great  and  wise  and 
good  man.  Ward,  M.  1,  286:  she  must  think  him  a  saint  (Sattler). 
Brooks,  Trip  to  Washington,  p.  57:  You  might  think  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  a  soldier,  and  that  of  the  Navy  Department  a  sailor. 
Miss  Alcott,  (Stories  for  the  Schoolroom,  p.  40 »:  Tommy  and  Sammy 
looked  up  to  her  and  thought  her  a  remarkably  good  sister. 
b)  Marryat,  Children  of  the  N.  F.  153:  I  do  not  think  him  very  easy 
to  be  brought  to  work  (Sattler).  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays  5:  in  those  days  change  of  air  twice  a  year  was  thought 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  all  her  Majesty's  lieges.  Ascott 
Hope.  Stories  for  the  Schoolroom,  p.  68:  He  thought  her  promise 
too  good  to  be  true. 

vote:  a)  Bulwer,  Pendennis  I,  176:  Lady  Agnes  voted  the  two  Messieurs 
Pendennis  most  agreeable  men  (P.).  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown, 
41 :  They  . . .  voted  East's   new   crony   a   brick.    Escott,  Social  Trans- 


1  In  den  Redensarten  you  take  me  right,  you  take  the  things  so  easy 
sind  right}  easy  als  Adverbia  aufzufassen. 
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formations  of  Victorian  Age  (Berlin  1900),  p.  25:   he   will  be  votcd  a 

bore.    Lockhart,  Fair  to  See  I,  15:  They  voted  him  a  good-natured 

fellow.    b)  Escott,   Social  Transf.   1:  a  man  who  proposed  to  travel 

to  and  fro  between  Scotland  and  England  within  seven  days  each  way 

would  be  voted  fit  for  Bedlam.    Brooks,  A  Trip  to   Washington  26: 

The  children  voted  the  President^  grounds  fine. 
vouch:   b)  G.  Meredith,  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta  51:    I  can  vouch 

some  of  the  stories  true  (P.). 
want:   b)  Bulwer,  Pendennis  I,  239:   It  was  my  wife  whom  you  wartted 

dead  just  now   (P.).    I   do   not   want  my   name   mentioned  (Conrad, 

Syntax,  p.  129). 
Warrant:   a)  W.  Scott,  Marm.  6,  15:  I  Warrant  him  a  warrior  tried  (M.). 

I  Warrant  him  a  knave  (Krüger,  §  1558).    b)  I  Warrant  it  good  (Grieb- 

Schröer,  Wörterb.). 
wish*:  a)  Shakespeare,  Rieh.  II,  5,  5:  Treason  makes  me  wish  a  beggar. 

b)  Shakespeare,  Rieh.  II,  5,  6:  I  did  wish  him  dead. 
write*:  a)  W.  Scott,   Quentin  Durward:   If  you   would   write  yourself  a 

soldier  (M.). 

IL  Verba,  welche  die  Wahrnehmung  eines  Zustandes 
oder  das  Festhalten  an  demselben  bezeichnen. 

behold*:   a)  Gillies,   Hist.   of  Greece:  This  respect  was  converted  into 

admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athenian  prince  a  voluntary  captive  (M.). 

b)  Shakespeare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  3,  5:  Till  I  behold  him  dead. 
bring:  b)   R.  Buchanan,   That   Winter   Night   (Groningen   1903),   p.   24: 

God  will  bring  you  safe  back  to  me. 
continuef:   a)  Swift:  He  would  continue  me  a  prisoner  tili  we  arrived  at 

Lisbon. 
detain*:   a)  Hume,  Engl.   Hist.,  p.  63:    Though  long  detained  a  prisoner, 

Charles  sustained  the  majesty  of  a  monarch. 

feel:  a)  Mrs.  Corbet-Seymour,  Romantic  Tales,  p.  36:  I  shall/**/  it  my 
duty  for  your  sakes  to  grant  your  request  at  some  suitabie  opportunity. 
A.  Green  (Dash  and  Daring,  Wien  1902,  p.  64):  Even  I  feit  it  a  relief. 
b)  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Ad.  Graeme  1.33:  Never  friend  in  this  world  did 
Iappropriate  and  feel  mine  so  entirely  as  Hew.  Mrs  HumphryWard, 
Marcella  I,  90 :  The  mother  and  wife  feit  herseif  shy,  intimidated  (P.). 

und:  a)  Lecky,  English  Manners  and  Cond.,  p.  51 :  a  large  vagrant  popu- 
lation  of  gipsies,  tramps,  poachers,  smugglers  and  nomadic  mendicants 
found  them  an  important  dement  in  their  existence.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  On  Liberty  (Berlin  1897),  p.  13:  a  thorough  consideration  of 
this  part  of  the  question  will  be  found  the  best  introduetion  to  the 
remainder.  Burnett,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  p.  167:  As  to  Mrs.  Errol, 
you'W  find  her  a  pretty  little  woman.  Harn.  Fyfe,  Triumphs  of  Inv. 
and  Disc,  p.  85:  the  engine  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  shaft  was  found  a  failure.  b)  Carlyle,  French 
RevoL  3,  2,  2:    If  they  find  me  worthless,  they  will  dismiss  me  (M.). 
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Lecky,  English  Manners  and  Cond.  62:  the  great  manufacturer,  findi ng 
even  his  life  insecure,  retired  to  Burton.  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown  50:  He  found  the  work  very  easy. 

have:  a)  Bulwer,  Rienzi  5,  4:  Wouldst  thou  have  me  traitor  also?  (M : 
Ouida,  Tales  and  Sketches,  I,  Bielefeld  und  Leipzig  1898,  p.  53:  It 
was  such  a  great  thing  to  have  a  son  a  soldier.  b)  Brooks,  A  Trip 
to  Washington  40:  They  just  coop  him  up  behind  that  high  desk  in 
the  Senate  so  as  to  have  him  handy  in  case  anything  happens  to  the 
President. 

hear:   b)  The  one  term  of  praise  that  I  have  never  heard  applied  to  him 
is  —  dignified  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  129). 

holdf:   b)  Milton,  Par.  Lost  1,  618:   Attention  held  them  mute  (M.).  | 

keep:  a)  Holme  Lee,  The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington  (Tauchn.)  II,  48: 
I  wish  it  were  law  that  the  owners  of  these  noxious  places,  who  havr 
not  the  will  or  the  means  to  keep  them  wholesome  habitations,  should 
be  bound  to  part  with  them.  McCarthy,  The  Crimean  War,  p.  27: 
they  had  contrived  to  keep  whatever  designs  of  their  own  they  wert- 
preparing  a  complete  secret  from  him.  —  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  \va=> 
kept  prisoner  by  the  German  Emperor  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  38 1 
b)  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Adam  Graeme  II,  67:  I  might  have  kept  this  secret 
from  you.  Lubbock,  The  Beauties  of  Nature,  p.  46:  Small  flies  enter 
the  flower  and  are  kept  captive  until  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen 
Brooks,  A  Trip  to  Washington,  p.  29:  so  he  has  men  with  brains  to 
help  him  keep  things  going. 

leave:  a)  Bulwer,  Money  1,  1:  Her  father  thought  fit  to  leave  me  her 
guardian  (M.).  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Adam  Graeme  I:  this  fearful  loneli- 
ness,  which  left  me  a  prey  to  all  the  fiery  fancies  within.  Macaulay, 
Revol.  31 1 :  The  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  left  him  the 
same  dreaming  schoolboy  that  they  found  him  (P.).  b)  Dicke iu, 
Christmas  Carol  1 :  Let  me  leave  it  alone  then  (M.).  Bulwer,  Richel.2,2: 
You  leave  me  dumb  with  gratitude  (M.).  R.  Buchanan,  That  Winter 
Night,  p.  59:  The  mud  and  blood  had  been  washed  from  his  face, 
leaving  it  pale  and  distinet. 

let:  b)  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  197:  let  me  alone,  roared  the  boy 
(Sattler). 

preserve*:  b)  Longfell ow  I,  141 :  It  is  an  ancient  saying  that  the  ruby 
Brings  gladness  to  the  wearer,  and  preserves  The  heart  pure  (M.). 

see:  a)  Thomas  Day,  The  History  of  Little  Jack  (Leipzig  1897),  p.  21: 
The  sergeant  soon  took  notice  of  these  gestures,  and  seeing  him  a 
strong,  likely  lad,  came  up  to  him..  Byron,  Bride  2,  10:  I  must  not 
see  thee  Osman's  bride  (M.).  T.  B.  Reed,  English  Boys  (Leipzig  1902K 
p.  12:  desiring  to  see  him  king.  b)  Coleridge,  Picc.  5,  4:  I  am  re- 
joieed  to  see  an  honest  cause  so  strong  (M.).  Currer  Bell  (Charlotte 
Brontfi),  Shirley  (London  1882),  p.  478:  TU  see  you  safe  away. 
Marryat,  The  Children  of  the  N.  F.  26:  if  you  see  anybody  Coming 
or  passing,  let  me  know  (Sattler). 


i 
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in.  Verba,  die  das  Versetzen  in  einen  anderen 

Zustand  bezeichnen. 

adoptf:   a)  Pope:  adopt  him  son  or  cousin  at  the  least  (P.). 
appoint:   a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  £.  4,  225:  they  appointed  him  a  Member 
of  Council  of  Madras  (Sattler). 

beat:  b)  They  beat  it  small  (Lion  und  Homemann,  Englische  Schulgram- 
matik, 1897,  p.  79). 

begetf:  a)  Southern,  Oroon.  3,  1:  Shall  the  dear  babe...  Whom  I  begot 
a  prince,  be  born  a  slave?  (M.) 

bind:  a)  Marryat,  Peter  Simple  1,  1:  I  should...  have  bound  myself 
apprentice  to  a  tailor.  James,  the  engineer's  father,  was  bound  appren- 
tice  to  a  carpenter  and  shipwright  at  Cartsdyke  (Explorers  and  Inventors, 
Berlin  1895,  p.  88). 

break',   b)  The  cellar  was  broken  open  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  39). 

breed:   a)  Macaulay,  Clive:  Dupleix  had  not  been  brtd  a  solcher  (P.). 

choose:  a)  Green:  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was  chosen  king  (P.).  Brooks,  A 
Trip  to  Washington,  p.  31 :  Washington  was  chosen  President. 

clasp:  a)  Harn.  Fyfe,  Triumphs  of  Inv.  and  Discov.,  p.  3:  If  he  feil  back 
into  an  arm-chair  placed  temptingiy  at  hand,  a  pair  of  gigantic  arms 
would  instantly  spring  forth  and  clasp  him  a  prisoner  in  their  rüde 
embrace. 

tonßrm:  a)  Oliver  Cromweii  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  (Nader- 
Würzner,  Grammatik,  §  230). 

constitute:  a)  Miss  Cummins,  The  Lamplighter,  p.  147:  who  had  con- 
stituted  herseif  sole  nurse.  John  St.  Mili,  On  Liberty,  p.  36:  On  the 
contrary,  even  opinions  lose  their  immunity,  when  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  expressed  are  such  as  to  constitute  their  expression 
a  positive  instigation  to  some  mischievous  act.  Times:  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  the  position  of  those  who  constituted  themselves 
the  Champions  of  that  officer  (P.). 

crown:  a)  Edward  VII.  was  crowned  King  of  England  in  1902  (Conrad, 
Syntax,  p.  38). 

create:  a)  Macaulay,  B.  E.  47:  he  was  created  chamberlain  (Sattler). 
Bulwer,  Henry  Esmond  IE,  347:  He  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon 
and  Baron  of  Dutton  in  England  (P.).  Burnett,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
p.  35:  The  first  Earl  of  Dorincourt  was  created  an  earl  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

cut:  b)  W.  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isl.  6.  22:  We'll  tarne  the  terrors  of  their 
bow  And  cut  the  bow-string  loose.  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Stories  for  the 
Schoolroom,  p.  69:    as  if  she  wished  to  cut  short  the  conversation. 

(ieliver:  a)  Napoleon  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner  after  the  defeat  of 
Sedan  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  39). 

üestine*:   b)  Coleridge,   Picc.    1,   4:   Who   makes   himself   what  nature 

dtstirid  him  (M.). 
do:  b)  Bulwer,  Pendennis  I,  107:   you  do  me  proud  (P.). 
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drinkf:  b)  Marlowe,  Jew  of  M.  5,  4:  Sooner  shall  they  drink  the  ocean 
dry,  than  conquer  Malta  (M.). 

drive:  b)  Dixon,  Life  of  William  Penn  I,  36:  This  indignity  drove  them 
wild.  Dickens,  Pict.  fr.  It.,  Genoa:  You  must  keep  the  lattice-blinds 
close  shut,  or  the  sun  would  drive  you  mad  (M.). 

dub:  a)  W.  Scott,  Marm.  6, 12:  I  dub  thee  knight  (M.).  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
St.  Ives  1,  138:  I  dubbed  myseif  a  gentleman  of  a  sufficient  fortune 
(Sattler). 

elect:  a)  Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Marcella  1,94:  He  had  been  elected  by  acclamation 
a  member  of  several  fashionable  ciubs  (P.). 

enroll:  a)  Escott,  England,  291:  They  are  enabled  to  enroll  themselves 
members  of  the  University  without   being  members  of  a  College  (P.). 

enter:  a)  Bulwer,  Pend.  I,  301:  He  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Upper 
Temple  (P.). 

establishf:  a)  Deuter.  28,  9:  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  a  holy  people 
unto  himself  (M.). 

get :  b)  Dickens,  Copperfield  (Bruins,  An  Engl.  Reading-Book,  1 904,  p.  81 ) : 
he  must  make  haste  and  get  himself  ready.  Beatrice  Harraden 
(Bruins  ib.,  p.  12):  The  sun  is  blazing  to-day,  and  you  will  get  your 
eyes  bad  if  you  are  not  careful.  He  got  the  youths  dressed  in  white 
(Krüger,  §  1593). 

invest:   s.  confirm. 

lay:  b)  Currer  Bell,  Shirley,  p.  391:  Louis  Moore  had  perhaps  caught 
the  fever,  which  for  a  few  days  laid  him  low.  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Treasure  Island,  p.  58:  another  pirate ...  laid  the  poor  fellow  senseless 
on  the  ground.  Tilly's  hordes  laid  waste  all  the  neighbourhood  around 
the  fortress  (Krüger,  §  2291). 

lead:  a)  Thompson  (Engl.  Hist,  p.  37):  he  (sc.  Richard  II)  was  deluded 
into  leaving  his  place  of  refuge  by  the  treachury  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  led  him  prisoner  to  Flirit  Castle. 

make:  a)  Macaulay,  Warren  Hast:  It  was  agreed  that  Hastings  should 
make  the  lady  his  wife  (P.).  Bulwer,  Henry  Esm.  III,  346:  He  made 
him  a  lord  of  his  bedchamber  (P.).  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  Brown, 
p.  110:  you  have  made  the  school  a  paradise  to  me.  Yonge  (Engl 
Hist.,  p.  39):  The  Scottish  nobles  rose  against  her  and  made  her 
prisoner.  O verton  (Stories  for  the  Schoolroom,  p.  88):  During  it  he 
made  himself  the  hero  of  a  startling  adventure.  b)  Macaulay,  Hist. 
of  Engl.  I,  10:  Their  valour  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspicuous (M). 
Bulwer,  Richel.  3,  4:  Fulfill  your  word,  And  make  me  noble  (M.) 
Thomas  Hughes,  Tom.  Br.,  p.  15:  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
make  good  his  promise. 

name:  a)  Macaulay,  B.  E.  284:  they  ventured  to  name  him  a  candidate 
for  the  legislative  body  (Sattler).  Green,  Short  Hist.  708:  three  days 
after  her  accession  the  Earl  was  named  Captain  -  general  of  the 
English  forces,  at  home  and  abroad  (P.). 

nominate:  a)  Macaulay,  Hist.  of  Engl.  4,  70:  Clive  was  nominated 
Governor  and  Commander-in- Chief  (Sattler).    Illustr.  London  News 
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3/85,  325:  President  Cleveland  has  nominated  him  American  Minister 

in  London  (Sattler). 
place:   a)  Explorers  and  Inventors,  p.  80:  Böttger  was  placed  appren- 

tice  with  an  apothecary  at  Berlin, 
proclaim:    a)  Marryat,  The  Children  of  the  N.  F.,  327:  Charles  had  been 

proclaimed  King  (Sattler). 

promote:  a)  Morning  Leader:  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  1  March 
1893  (R). 

put:  a)  Explorers  and  Inventors,  p.  50:  John  Heathcoat...was  taught 
to  read  and  write  at  the  village  school,  but  was  shortly  removed  frora 
it  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  framesmith  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  p.  52:  I  was  put  sentry  at  the  door. 

re-elect :    a)Sher.  Knowles,  Virg.  1,1:  Why  not  re-elect him  decem vir ?  (M.) 

render:  a)  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe  2:  His  free  and  jovial  temper  rendered  him 
a  favourite  among  the  nobility  (M.).  Lubbock,  The  Beauties  of 
Nature,  p.  89:  The  surface  forms  an  inclined  plane  of  smooth  unsullied 
snow,  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  which  render  it  a  conspicuous 
landmark  on  that  inhospitable  shore.  b)  Payn,  B.  L.  73:  such  a  loss 
is  rendered  less  severe  to  old  men  (Sattler).  Troll ope,  D.  Th.  2,  337: 
his  death  rendered  unnecessary  any  immediate  legal  steps  (Sattler). 
Lubbock,  The  Beauties  of  N.,  p.  19:  The  dark  back  r enders  the  fish 
less  conspicuous  to  an  eye  looking  down  into  the  water. 

send:  a)  L.  Alcott  (Stories  for  the  Schoolroom),  p.  47:  A  bright  silver 
dollar  and  a  pocketful  of  ginge rbread  sent  him  off  a  rieh  and  happy 
boy.  b)  Macaulay,  Hist.  2,  177:  they  fired  such  volleys  as  sent  the 
rebel  cavalry  flying  (Sattler).  Irving,  Sketchbook  2,  155:  he  insists 
that  he  shall  send  the  fat  chaplain  packing  (Sattler).  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Treasure  Island,  p.  58:  the  doctor  beat  down  his  guard,  and  sent  him 
sprawling  on  his  back. 

set:  b)  Bryant,  p.  119:  The  bitter  cup  they  mingled,  strengthened  thee 
For  the  great  work  to  set  thy  country  free  (M.).  Dickens,  Bleak 
House  303:  I  resolved  to  see  Richard  when  I  grew  strong,  and  try 
to  set  him  right  (P.).  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  p.  18:  I 
had  a  hundred  opportunities  of  setting  him  right  and  putting  him 
down.  Ch.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  Ch.  XII:  This  set  all  the  monkeys 
laughing  (P.).  Hall  Caine,  Christm.  II,  36:  Again  he  recognized  the 
glorious  eyes  that  had  so  often  set  his  heart  beating  (R). 

shoot:  b)  W.  Scott,  Rokeby  2,  26:  Whoever  finds  him  shoot  him  dead  (M.). 
Macaulay,  Hist.  of  Engl.  II,  145:  He  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare 
dead  (M.). 

snore*:  b)  Cowper,  p.  165:  But  neither  sleep  Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores 
the  sick  man  dead  (M.). 

strike:  b)  Macaulay,  Hist.  2,  202:  he  was  Struck  dead  by  lightning 
(Sattler).  Bulwer,  Richel.,  2,  2:  A  single  traitor  could  Strike  impotent 
the  faith  of  thousands  (M.).  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair  I:  an  event 
took  place  at  the  school  which  Struck  all  dumb. 

Bausteine  I.  11 
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strip*:   b)  Cowper,  p.  109:  He  hides  his  own  offences,  and  strips  others 

bare  (M.). 
struggle:   b)  O verton  (Stories  for  the  Schoolr.,  p.  90):  With  an  effort  he 

strnggled  himself  free. 
surrender:    a)   They     surrendered   themselves    prisoners    of    war    (Nader- 
Würzner,  Gramm.  §  230). 
take:    a)  Nearly    all    the   French   a'rmy    were     taken    prisoners     (Conrad, 

Syntax,  p.  38).    b)  Th.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown,  p.  10:   And  he  and  the 

wheelwright  determined  to  take  him  captive. 
toast:   b)  Dickens,   Dombey   and   Son  1,1:   As  if  his  Constitution   were 

analogous  to  that  of  a  muffin,  and  it  was  essential  to  toast  him  brovvn 

while  he  was  very  new  (M.). 
train:    a)  Ch.  Kingsley,    Westward  Ho,    Ch.  II:   They   train  the  lad<  up 

eaves-droppers  and  favour-curriers  (P.). 
transformf:    a)  Shakespeare,  IL  Henry  IV  2,  2:    Look  if  the  fat  villain 

have  not  transformed  him  ape  (M). 
tum*:   b)  Pope,  Essay  on  Man  2,  148:  Heav'n's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar 

more  sour  (M.). 
ivash:    b)  You'd  wash  a  blackamoor  white  (Conrad,  Syntax,  p.  39). 
yiehi'.    b)   W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  Chap.  XII:  the   numbers  on  either  side  hail 

yielded  themselves  vanquished. 


Nachträge  zu  Murets  Wörterbuch. 

alcamies,  sing,  alcamy?  ornith.  eine  Art  Strand-  oder  Seevogel,  vielleicht 
Agami  (Psophia  crepitans):  "Can  you  not  get  a  little  powder  and  shot, 
it  mav  be  we  mav  kill  some  Ale  amies  (a  fowl  like  our  Curlieus)." 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

atl-important  (all-importance  ist  vorhanden)  .-=  hochwichtig:  And  now  the 
all-important  time  was  near  at  hand,  the  four  days  of  paper-work, 
etc.     Adams,  College  Days  at  Oxford  1880. 

Atalantis  „Titel  einer  satirischen  Romanze*1  muß  heißen:  „eines  satiri- 
schen Romans  der  Mrs.  Manley". 

better.  Füge  hinzu:  to  veer  the  cables  to  the  better  end  die  Ankertaue 
verlängern,  schießen  lassen. 

betiveen  ...  and  =*  both  . . .  and,  also  sowohl  —  als  auch  oder  what  with... 
what...  with  teils — teils:  "Between  the  wound  which  was  his  mortal 
hurt,  and  the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  (a  monster)  died  before  he 
reached  the  shore".    Defoe,  Robinson. 

boner:  "It  was  after  dinner,  and  the  Bursar  had  not  failed  to  do 
justice  to  his  host's  good  cheer,  and  he  was  on  the  borders  of,  if  he 
had  not  passed  fifty  years  of  age.  The  breath  was  driven  out  of  hi* 
body,  and  he  experienced  that  peculiarly  unpleasant  Sensation  known 
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to  boys  as  'a  funny  bonerV  Adams,  School  and  University  1896. 
Funny-bone  =  Ellenbogenknochen;  funny  boner  also  wahrscheinlich 
ein  Stoß  darauf1,  der  eine  Art  Gefühl  von  Lähmung  erzeugt. 

to  break  in  v.  n.  „ein  Knie  machen":  "A  part  of  the  rock  which  was 
low  and  then  broke  in."    Defoe,  Robinson. 

clime,  poet.  f.  climate  =  auch  Luft:  "torrid  clime"  „glühendheiße  Luft". 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost  I,  297. 

cost  v.  a.  auch  —  to  imperil:  "I,  who  could  not  bear  this  without  being 
stirred  to  bitter  resentment,  might  have  cost  a  life!"  Adams,  School 
and  University. 

eure  v.  a.  „behandeln,  fermentieren  lassen,  beizen"  (vom  Tabak).  Defoe, 
Robinson. 

O/r//,  Curlicism  =  etwa  „Pornograph,  Pornographie" :  "Hast  thou  ever  heard 
among  the  Roll  of  Sodom,  crimes  of  the  Sin  of  Curlicism?  Know 
then,  this  is  the  Sodomy  of  the  Pen;  'tis  writing  beastly  Stories,  and 
then  propagating  them  by  Print,  and  filling  the  Families,  and  the 
Studies  of  our  Youth,  with  Books  which  no  Christian  Government  that 
I  have  read  of,  ever  permitted!  —  There  is  indeed  but  one  bookseller 
eminent  among  us  for  this  Abomination,  and  from  him,  the  Crime 
takes  the  just  Denomination  of  Curlicism."  Defoe  in  Mist's  Journal, 
April  5th  1719  (bei  W.  Lee,  Daniel  Defoe:  his  life  and  recently  dis- 
covered  writings,  vol.  II,  p.  32). 

Demernra  agiie=~  „Sumpffieber,  Wechselfieber."  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Globe  Edit.  Introduction. 

dignified-*  nicht  bloß  „würdevoll,  erhaben",  sondern  auch  einfach  =  „würdig" : 
"The  more  dignified  duty  of  inoculating  them  [viz. :  his  nephews  and 
nieces]  with  the  literary  tastes  which  had  been  the  consolation  of  his 
life."  Leslie  Stephen,  Macaulay  (Hours  in  a  Library,  vol.  II);  ferner: 
"We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a  handsome  and  dignified  library 
edition  of  his  novels."    Buchhändleranzeige. 

distance.  Füge  hinzu:  Walking  distance  „eine  Entfernung,  die  man  noch 
allenfalls  zu  Fuß  zurücklegen  kann" :  "There  is'n't  a  gentleman's  house 
within  Walking  distance."     Adams,  Boys  of  Westonbury. 

dog.  Füge  hinzu:  "that  dog  is  dead  then"  „die  Sache  wäre  also  erledigt." 
Adams,  Boys  of  Westonbury. 

drum.  „Die  Bedeutung  von  kettle-drum  =  Nachmittagstee"  kann  nicht  richtig 
sein.  Vergl.  Always,  A  Manual  of  Etiquette.  London,  Routledge  n. 
d.  P.  33:  "Always  have  your  morning-reeeption,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
formal  one,  sometime  between  the  break  of  day  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Always,  if  it  is  to  be  informal,  call  it  a  kettle-drum, 
whether  you  know  what  that  species  of  entertainment  is  or  not.  In- 
deed you  might  call  all  your  reeeptions  kettle-drums.  The  name  hath 
a  fashionable  sound,  and  that  fact  alone  should  preponderate."  The 
"drum"  and  "kettledrum"  of  former  days  are  words  that  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  if  they  are  not  altogether  obsolete,  "Five  o'clock  tea"  and 

1  Nach  Herrn  Dr.  G.  Krügers  Vermutung. 

11* 
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"At   home"   having   usurped   their   place.    Also  „zwangloser  Morgen- 
empfang11. 

dry-as-dushtess  „staubtrockene,  staubdürre,  trockene  Gelehrsamkeit".  Buch- 
händleranzeige. 

Elizabethan.  Füge  hinzu :  Elizabethan  window  „Fenster  im  Tudorstil"  (über- 
mäßig breit,  durch  viele  Pfosten  geteilt,  die  senkrecht  bis  in  den 
Bogen  aufsteigen  und  oben  nur  durch  Maßwerk  verbunden  sind,  in 
welchem  die  Vertikallinie  vorherrscht). 

face  v.  füge  hinzu:  to  face  the   dog  (vom  Wilde)  „den  Hund  annehmen." 

Defoe,  Robinson. 
fair1:  „Fair  Melusina,  die  Heldin  einer  alten  Romanze"  muß  heißen:  „eines 

alten  Volksromans  oder  Volksbuchs". 

fleshpot,  füge  hinzu:  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt. 

Goa,  Stadt  in  Indien. 

the  Groyne  (Defoe)  Städtename:  La  Corunna,  franz.  La  Corogne  in  Spanien. 

guess  s.  füge  hinzu:  "I  will  give  you  three  guesses",  du  sollst  dreimal 
raten  dürfen. 

gttnner.    Füge  hinzu:  the  gunner's  stores,  die  Munition  (auf  dem  Schiffe). 
gregarious  =  nur  bei  einer  Masse  vorkommend,  Massen  = :  "their  sin  was 
gregarious  and  national,  not  individual."    Defoe. 

gybe2  ist  bei  Muret  nur  als  v.  a.  verzeichnet.  Es  kommt  aber  auch  als 
v.  n.  vor:  "The  boom  gibed  over  the  top  of  the  cabin"  (Defoe, 
Robinson),  was  ich  übersetze  mit:  „Die  Spiere  ragte  in  der  Art  eines 
Klüverbaumes  Über  die  Decke  der  Kajüte  hinaus."  Vergl.  jib-boom 
Klüverbaum,   wo  jib   doch  wohl    nur   andere  Schreibung   für  gib  ist. 

Hibernianism  nicht  nur:  „irische  Spracheigentümlichkeit",  sondern  auch: 
„Aufschneiderei  nach  Art  der  Iren".    (Wright,  Defoe.) 

Holland- House,  Palast  in  London.    Siehe  Herrigs   Archiv  Bd.  112,  S.  153. 

high-thoughtcd:  "The  other  song,  entitled  'The  Steadfast  Shepherd',  an 
exquisitely  graceful  as  well  as  high-thoughted  carol,  first  recalled 
attention  to  this  forgotten  writer.''  (Craik,  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Literature  and  Learning  in  England  1845,  vol.  III).  Bedeutung:  „voll 
erhabener  Gedanken". 

howler  =  univ.  sl.  Verstoß  gegen  die  Syntax:  "Dolph  could  not  eure  him 
of  his  propensity  for  making  what  are  known  to  undergraduates  as 
"howlers"  —  sins  against  syntax  —  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
forgiveness.    Adams,  School  and  University. 

ineured  z.  B.  ineured  land  =  uncultivated  „unangebautes ,  noch  nicht  urbar 
gemachtes  Land".    (Defoe,  Robinson.) 

man-of-all-ivork  „Faktotum".    Adams,  Boys  of  Westonbury. 

marle  poet  für  marble  Marmorgestein,  poet.  auch  Gestein  schlechthin. 
Milton,  Paradise  lost  I,  296:  "To  support  uneasy  steps  Over  the  bur- 
ning  marle." 

one~  füge  hinzu:  'at  one'  „auf  demselben  Flecke":  "this  difficulty  managed, 
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it  (die  Arbeit)  was  much  at  one"  „so  ziemlich  auf  dem  alten  Flecke*. 
Defoe,  Robinson. 

oiit-of-elbow:  "There  was  a  very  out-of-elbow  sort  of  place  —  a  club 
they  called  it.  Adams,  School  and  University.  Bedeutung:  „ärmlich 
schäbig". 

penetralia.  Füge  hinzu:  the  empurpied  penetralia,  wörtlich  „das  purpur- 
verhängte Innere"  «- „das  Allerheiligste" ,  auch  übertragen:  the  em- 
purpied penetralia  of  fashionable  life.  Siehe  Always,  A  Manual  of 
Etiquette  for  the  guidance  of  either  sex  into  the  Empurpied  Penetralia 
of  Fashionable  Life.    By  Mentor.  London,  Routledge,  n.  d.  16. 

plough.  Füge  hinzu :  to  come  to  the  plough  =  to  be  ploughed  „durch- 
fallen". "You  will  come  to  the  plough,  as  sure  as  fate."  Adams 
School  and  University. 

prominmce  auch  „Gewicht,  Bedeutung":  "His  hope  had  been  that  the 
examiners  would  not  give  any  pro  m  ine  nee  to  it  [viz.  early  Greek 
History]".    Adams,  School  and  University. 

realise  hat  auch  die  Bedeutungen:  „schöpfen,  entnehmen,  erlangen,  sich 
verschaffen,  einheimsen":  "Those  who  have  realized  from  published 
letters  and  memoirs  something  of  her  life  and  character."  Athenaeum 
No.  3940;  —  "The  porters  and  College  servants  realized  an  almost 
fabulous  harvest  of  tips."    Adams,  Boys  of  Westonbury. 

revenge.    Füge  hinzu:  in  revenge  (frz.  en  revanche)  „dafür,  zum  Entgelt." 

ripling  ••  rip6. 

roll.    Füge  hinzu:  to  roll  upon  one's  mind  kommt  auch  als  v.  n.  vor:  „im 

Kopfe  herumgehen".    Defoe,  Robinson. 
ride.    Füge  hinzu:   to  ride  in    „hineingeraten":  our  ship   rid  forecastle  in 

„geriet  mit  dem  Vorderdeck  unter  Wasser".    Defoe,  Robinson. 
rope-twine  =  roping-twine,  Liekgarn. 

satisfy.  Füge  hinzu:  "to  satisfy  oneself  =  to  prevail  upon,  to  get  oneself 
to..."  sich  überwinden:  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them  [viz.  the 
foxes).  Defoe,  Robinson.  Übergang  zu  dieser  Bedeutung  ist  =  Über- 
reden. 

scheme.    Füge  hinzu:  „Kriegslist,  List". 

shadt  s.  Baumschatten  und  den  Baum  selbst  (poet.)  Milton,  P.  L.  I.  303. 

ship  v.    Hier  sollte  auf  sea3  verwiesen  sein. 

sorely  schmerzlich,  schwer,  ernstlich,  z.  B.:  sorely  tried,  schwer  geprüft. 

take.  Es  fehlt  to  take  up  (school  sl.)  als  v.  n.  „heraufkommen":  "Parsons 
took  up  next  to  him  in  the  examination,  but  no  higher."  Adams, 
Boys  of  Westonbury.  Auf  dem  Umweg  über  das  Passiv  to  be  taken 
up  entstanden. 

Terceras,  Insel  der  Azoren. 

transcendent.    Es  fehlt  die  Bedeutung  „über  alle  Begriffe  groß,  übergroß, 

übermäßig":    "His   transcendent  vanity."     Boswell's  Johnson,    Globe 

Edit.  Introduction. 
tivist.    Mit   den  zahlreichen  von  Muret  gegebenen  Bedeutungen   ist  doch 

folgende  Stelle  aus  Defoes  Robinson   nicht  zu  übersetzen:  "Making  as 
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if  I  stoopt  for  something  behind  him  [viz.  the  Moor],  I  took  him  bv 
Surprize  with  my  Arm  under  Ins  Twist,  and  tost  him  clear  over 
board  into  the  Sea".  Es  bedeutet,  wie  sich  bei  Flügel  richtig  findet, 
die  innere  Seite  des  Schenkels,  womit  der  Reiter  Schluß  hält.  Dem- 
gemäß übersetzt  die  franz.  Übersetzung  von  1763(1720)  richtig:  „Je  le 
saisis  par  surprise,  lui  passant  le  bras  entre  les  deux  cuisses";  des- 
gleichen die  der  Mme.  A.  Tastu  von  1837:  „passant  mon  bras  entre 
ses  deux  cuisses";  die  deutsche  von  C.  Courtin  (1836):  „indem  ich 
ihm  mit  dem  Arm  zwischen  die  Beine  fuhr";  zwei  ältere  deutsche 
Übersetzungen  übersetzen  allerdings :  „unter  der  .  Kniekehle" ;  Alt- 
müllers  Übersetzung  (1869),  nachlässig,  wie  an  so  manchen  Stellen, 
hilft  sich  mit  der  Umschreibung:  „faßte  ihn  rücklings  an1'. 

tm-Ciccronian,  unciceronianisch.    Adams,  Boys  of  Westonbury. 

unsanded  „nicht  mit  Sand  eingerieben"  (für  den  Aalfang),  „glitschrig, 
schlüpfrig":  "Baker  knew  Defoe  too  well;  he  knew  that  in  the  great 
Daniel's  unsanded  fingers  the  house  at  Newington,  the  lands  at 
Col ehester,  the  gardens,  and  the  coaches,  were  as  slippery  as  so 
many  eels,  and  that  something  more  was  required  than  either  Daniels 
word  or  his  bond."    Wright,  Defoe. 

wcapon-point,  Waffenrock.    Scott,  Marmion. 

ivild-fire  a.  etwa  „leidenschaftlich  hervorgesprudelt":  "At  last  she  dropped 
these  devilish  wild-fire  words."     Defoe  in  Applebee's  Journal  1719 
(bei  Lee  II  54). 
Brandenburg  a.  IL  Dr.  Hermann  Ullrich. 


Der  parlamentarische  Ausdruck  'Session' 

(session). 

(Aus  meinem  Englischen  Staatsrecht  Bd.  I,   S.  350.) 

Der  technische  Ausdruck  „sessioun"  in  der  heutigen  Bedeutung  al> 
Zeitabschnitt  der  Parlamentsdauer  findet  sich  zuerst  unter  Heinrich  VII. 
(Siehe  Statutes  of  the  Realm  vol.  II,  p.  549,  Ausgabe  der  Recordkommission), 
und  dann  ständig  seit  Eduard  VI.  Aber  schon  viel  früher  unter  Eduard  III. 
finden  wir  den  Ausdruck  „sesona  anni,"  auch  bloß  'sesona',  um  die  Jahres- 
zeit, in  welcher  das  Parlament  tagte,  zu  bezeichnen.  Da  nämlich  sehr 
häufig  Prorogationen,  d.  i.  Vertagungen  des  Parlaments  „propter  naturam  et 
qualitatem  sesonae"1  stattfanden,  so  wurde  der  Ausdruck  „sesona"  als 
Bezeichnung  eines  einheitlichen  Zeitabschnittes  alsbald  auf  die  Zeit  vor 
der  Prorogation  übertragen-,  und  zwar  deshalb,  weil  diese  als  begriffliche 


1  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  V.  p.  618  und  619. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  III.  p.  63  (unter  Richard  IL), 
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Einheit,  mit  welcher  bestimmte  juristische  Wirkungen  (insbes.  Dauer 
der  Parlamentsprivilegien  und  Zahlung  von  Taggeldern)  verbunden 
waren,  bereits  feststand.  So  deckte  sich  dann  auch  terminologisch  der 
Jahresabschnitt  mit  dem  entsprechenden  Abschnitte  des  Parlaments. 

Ein  hübscher  Beleg  dieser  Übertragung  findet  sich  in  Rot.  Pari.  36 
Ed.  111.  No.  25  (pag.  137):  "that  pour  maintenanter  le  ditz  articles  et  estatutz, 
et  redresse  diverses  mischeifs  et  grevances  qe  viegnent  de  jour  en  autre, 
soit  parlement  tenuz  au  meinz  cheseun  an,  en  la  seson  que  plerra  au  roy". 

Eine  andere  Quellenstelle,  die  den  Ausdruck  'seson'  für  unser  heutiges 
„session"  gebraucht,  findet  sich  in  einer  für  das  Parlament  vorbereiteten 
Rede  des  Lord-Kanzlers  Russell  (unter  Eduard  V.)  in  Camden  Society 
0.  S.  No.  60  p.  LVII :  "namely  considered  the  necessarye  charges  whych 
yn  the  tyme  of  the  kynges  tendre  age  must  nedely  be  borne  and  sup- 
ported  by  the  ryght  noble  and  famous  prince  the  duke  of  Gloucestir  hys 
uncle  proctor  of  thys  Reme.  In  whos  great  puissance  wysdome  and 
fortunes  restethe  at  thys  seson  the  execueion  of  the  defence  of  thys  Reme 
as  well  ageynste  the  open  ennemies  as  ageynste  the  subtvile  and  faynte 
fryndes  of  the  same." 

Nun  erklärt  sich  auch,  weshalb  für  eine  Summe  von  Parlaments- 
sitzungen nicht  der  Plural  „sessions"  sondern  der  Singular  „session"  ver- 
wendet wird.  Dies  wäre  unerklärlich,  wenn  man  den  Ausdruck  „sessioun 
of  Parliament",  wie  er  sich  schon  unter  Heinrich  VII.  findet,  einfach  von 
sedere  (sitzen)  ableiten  wollte,  weil  schon  damals  eine  Summe  amtlicher 
Sitzungen,  z.  B.  die  „Quarter  sessions"  der  Friedensrichter,  nur  im  Plural 
zum  Ausdrucke  kam.  Warum  nun  hier  der  Singular  für  die  Summe  von 
Parlamentssitzungen?  M.  E.  deshalb,  weil  der  Ausdruck  der  parla- 
mentarischen Session  nicht  vom  Zeitwort  sedere,  sondern  von  dem 
Substantiv  'sesona'  herstammt.  Die  Verunstaltung  des  'seson'  in  'session' 
ist  wohl  durch  „Anklang"  oder  „Anlehnung"  (oder  wie  sonst  die  Philologen 
diesen  Prozeß  nennen)  an  das  schon  vorhandene  „session"  der  Gerichts- 
sitzungen erfolgt.  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Hatschek,  Posen 

(Königliche  Akademie). 


Kleine  Notizen. 


16.  Militärisches  vom  letzten  Jahre. 

In  den  englischen  Zeitungen  spukt  das  Schreckgespenst  der  Zwangs  - 
aushebung  (Conscription  Bogy).  Als  Zeichen  des  wachsenden  Interesses 
für  militärische  Dinge  hat  sich  im  November  1903  ein  Vaterländischer 
Militärbund  [National  Service  League)  gebildet. 
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Die  mit  dem  Kriegsministerium  rivalisierende  Stelle  des  Höchst- 
kommandierenden (commander-in-chief)  wurde  abgeschafft  und  dafür 
ein  Generalinspekteur  und  eine  Art  Armeeinspekteure  (general  officers 
commanding-in-chief)1  geplant,  sowie  dem  Kriegsministerium  ein  Heeres- 
rat (Arnty  Council)  beigegeben,  dessen  Mitglieder  Anfang  1904  ernannt 
wurden.  Für  den  Generalinspekteur  des  Geschützwesens  ist  der  alte  Titel 
{Master  General  of  Ordnance)  wieder  ausgegraben  worden.  Beim  Train 
wurden  Inspekteure  für  den  mechanischen  Zug  (Inspectors  of  tnechanical 
transport)  eingeführt. 

Die  Bewaffnung  mit  dem  neuen  Lee-Enfield  rifle  nimmt  ihren  Fort- 
gang. Auch  der  Karabiner  der  Kavallerie  wird  durch  ein  Lee-Enfield 
rifle  I  ersetzt.  Die  Lanze  ist  für  den  Feldgebrauch  abgeschafft.  Jedes 
Bataillon  berittener  Infanterie  (mounted  infantry)  und  jedes  Kavallerie- 
regiment ist  mit  dem  neuen  3,7  cm  Schnell feuergeschütz  (populär:  pompom)* 
ausgerüstet  worden. 

Die  neuen  Exerzier-Reglements,  in  denen  die  Erfahrungen  aus 
dem  Burenkriege  verwertet  worden  sind,  liegen  nunmehr  wohl  vollständig 
vor.  Im  letzten  Jahre  erschienen:  die  Exerzier-Reglements  für  die  Ka- 
vallerie, Feldartillerie  und  Schwere  Artillerie  des  Feldheeres  (Cavalry 
Training,  Field  Artillery.  Training  [Amettded  Edition)  und  Heavy  Artillery 
Training). 

Die  Einteilung  der  Kavallerie  weicht  von  der  unsrigen  ab:  Die 
Kav.-Division  hat  zwei  Brigaden  zu  je  drei  Regimentern  zu  je  drei  Eska- 
drons  mit  je  vier  Zügen  (troops),  letztere  in  Abmärsche  (sections)  abge- 
teilt. Marschkolonne  ist  die  Zugkolonne  (squadron-columri).  Bemerkens- 
wert ist  noch  die  Staffelformation  double  cchelon  (mit  rückwärts  gestaffelten 
Flügel-Eskadrons)  und  das  snap-shooting  „Schnappschießen",  eine  Übung  im 
Schnellzielen.  Für  Entfernungen  über  1 440  m  ist  eine  seitliche  Visier- 
einrichtung (dial  sight)  vorhanden.  In  Nether  Avon  ist  eine  neue  Kavallerie- 
schule errichtet  worden.  Für  Meldereiter  und  Patrouillen  im  Manöver 
ist  ein  Passierschein  (protecting  pass)  eingeführt  worden. 

Für  (Artillerie-) Abteilung  (Art.-Regimenter  kennt  die  englische 
Armee  nicht)  ist  statt  brigade-division  die  im  gewöhnlichen  Leben  längst 
übliche  Kürzung  brigade  nunmehr  auch  dienstlich  eingeführt  worden. 
Jedem  Armeekorps  ist  eine  Abteilung  Schwere  Artillerie  des  Feld- 
heeres, Heavy  Artillery  (zu  drei  Batterien  mit  je  vier  Geschützen)  zuge- 
teilt worden.  Für  diese  ist  direktes  Instellunggehen  nur  im  Notfall  vorge- 
schrieben, für  gewöhnlich  aber  das  vorbereitete  Verfahren  {deliberate 
method\  wobei  Richtbogen  (clinometer)  und  ein  anderes  Feldmeßinstru- 
ment (field-pl otter)  ausgiebige  Verwendung  finden.    Zum  Einschießen  dient 


1  Haben  sich  jetzt  als  Kommandierende  Generäle  entpuppt. 

2  Das  Wort  stammt  aus  dem  Burenkrieg  und  war  ursprünglich  Spitz- 
name (lautnachahmend)  für  die  Vickers-Maxim-Revolverkanone  der  Buren, 
welche  wegen  ihrer  Vortreff  lieh  keit  noch  im  Laufe  des  Krieges  von  den 
Engländern  nachgeahmt  wurde. 
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das  geregelte  Feuer  (deliberate  fire)  auf   Kommando   des    Batterieführers; 
nach  dem  Einschießen  findet  gewöhnlich  zugweises  Feuern  statt. 

General  French  hat  Winterarbeiten  (essays)  für  Offiziere  angeregt. 
Gegen  die  häßliche  Unsitte  des  ragging  (körperliche  Züchtigung  miß- 
liebiger Ofiziere  durch  ihre  Kameraden)  wurde  neuerdings  ein  strenges 
Verbot  erlassen.  Outsiders  werden  die  Milizoffiziere  geringschätzig  von 
ihren  Kameraden  bei  der  Linie  genannt.  Grooms  heißt  man  die  ausge- 
dienten Soldaten,  und  Specials  sind  Rekruten,  die  noch  nicht  das  vorge- 
schriebene Maß  und  Alter  haben. 

Bezüglich  der  sehr  reichhaltigen  Militär-Literatur  des  letzten 
Jahres  muß  auf  die  Militär-Literatur-Zeitung  (Nr.  3,  1904)  verwiesen  werden. 
Hier  soll  nur  ein  auch  in  Deutschland  bekannter  gewordenes  Buch  nam- 
haft gemacht  werden,  das  ist  Lord  Wolseleys  „Geschichte  eines  Soldaten- 
lebens*4 (The  Story  qf  a  Soldier's  Life). 

Auch  an  der  Vervollkommnung  der  englisch-indischen  Armee 
wird  von  ihrem  cotnmander-in-chief  Lord  Kitchener,  eifrig  gearbeitet.  Ganz 
nahe  der  afghanischen  Grenze,  in  Quetta,  ist  eine  Generalstabsschule  (staff- 
college)  eingerichtet  worden.  Ganz  Indien  ist  in  •Territorialdi Visionen  ein- 
geteilt. Eine  Vereinigte  leichte  (Volunteer-)  Reiterei  (United  Provinces 
Light  Horse)  ist  gebildet  worden,  und  von  Schwerer  Artillerie  des  Feld- 
heeres sind  bis  jetzt  sechs  Batterien  geschaffen  worden. 

Die  militärischen  Neuerungen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  weisen 
ersichtlich  deutsches  Vorbild  auf:  so  die  Schaffung  des  neuen  General- 
stabskorps  (Gesetz  v.  14.  2.  1903,  ins  Leben  getreten  15.  8. 1903),  dessen 
erster  Chef  und  Organisator,  Generalleutnant  Young,  wegen  Erreichung 
der  Altersgrenze  schon  am  9.  1.  1904  durch  Generalleutnant  Chaffee  abge- 
löst wurde.  Ebenso  entspricht  die  neue  militärische  Landeseintei- 
iung  den  deutschen  Einrichtungen  (Armeeinspektions-  und  Armeekorps- 
Bezirken).  Sie  teilt  das  ganze  Staatengebiet  in  fünf  Divisions  (North,  South, 
Atlantic,  Pacific  und  Philippine)  mit  je  zwei  bis  drei  Departments^  zu- 
sammen 9  der  U.  S.  (indem  von  dem  bisherigen  Dep.  of  the  East  das  Dep. 
of  the  Gulf  abgetrennt  wurde)  und  3  der  Philippinen.  Die  amerikanische 
Rangliste  nennt  sich  Army  Register.  Die  Dienst-Reglements  (Army 
Rfgutations)  sind  neu  herausgegeben.  Das  neue  Infanterie-Exerzier-Regle- 
ment  {Infantry  Drill  Regulation)  ist  an  die  Truppen  ausgegeben  und  ebenso 
eine  neue  Schießvorschrift  f ür  I  Iandfeuerwaf fen  {Firing  Regula tions  for  small 
arms).  Große  Aufmerksamkeit  wird  dem  Signalwesen  geschenkt:  Auf  An- 
regung der  Militärbehörde  sind  in  bisher  16  Staaten  Signal  Corps  errichtet 
worden  u n d  1 5  tnaster  signal  electricians  e mannt.  Von  den  militärischen 
Schulen  ist  zu  berichten,  daß  das  War  College  in  Washington  unserm 
„Kommando  zum  Generalstab"  und  die  Militär-Akademie  in  West  Point 
einer  deutschen  Kriegsschule  entspricht.  Eine  Neuerung  ist,  daß  jetzt  gar- 
risojf-(bisher  post-)schools  „Garnisonschulen  für  Offiziere",  post-schools  da- 
gegen jetzt  „Garnisonschulen  für  Mannschaften"  sind.  Anstelle  des  aufgelösten 
Oetieral  Service  and  Stoff  College  in  Leavenworth  sind  eine  Signalschule, 
eine  Infanterie-   und   Kavallerieschule  und  eine  (General -)Stabsschule   ge- 
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treten.  Eine  Schrift  von  Oberstlt.  Alfred  Reynolds  „Das  Leben  eines  Sol- 
daten im  Heere  der  U.  S."  (The  life  of  an  ettlisted  soldicr  in  the  United 
States  army)  wurde  amtlich  herausgegeben  und  verteilt 

In  der  deutschen  Armee  wird  neuerdings  dem  Englischen  erhöhte 
Aufmerksamkeit  zugewendet,  und  es  werden,  wie  in  Französisch  und 
Russisch,  jetzt  auch  in  Englisch  Dolmetscherprüfungen  abgelegt  (Vgl. 
Bücherschau.)  Kannenberg,  Hptm.  a.  D. 


17.  Was  bedeutet  it.  B.  AI.? 

in  «The  capacity  of  this  saw  mill  is  10,000,000  ft  B.  M.  a  year."  "150,000 
ft.  B.  M.  of  timber  were  used  in  the  falsework  of  this  bridge."  "The  price 
paid  for  this  class  of  timber  is  $  30  per  M.  ft.  B.  M.  f.  o.  b.  St  Loui>." 
In  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  bezügl.  in  Nordamerika 
wird  Bauholz  in  ft  B.  M.  —  Heet  B.  M.  -  -  feet  of  board  measure  =  Fuß 
Brettmaß  gemessen.  Der  Ausdruck  ft.  B.  M.  findet  sich  1 .  in  den  An- 
gaben über  die  Leistungsfähigkeit  von  Sägemühlen,  Imprägnierungs- 
anstalten. 2.  in  den  Angaben  über  die  Marktpreise  von  Bauholz.  3.  in 
den  Massenberechnungen  der  Architekten  und  Ingenieure,  sowie  in  den 
Kostenanschlägen.  4.  in  den  Angeboten  der  Lieferanten.  5.  in  den  An- 
geboten der  Unternehmer,  in  welchen  oft  der  Preis  für  die  Lieferung  des 
ft.B.  M.  (foot  B.  M.)  einschließlich  des  Preises  für  die  auf  1  ft  B.  M.  ver- 
wendete Arbeit  angegeben  ist. 

Diese  Maßeinheit  ist  so  selbstverständlich,  daß  oft  „B.  M."  weg- 
gelassen und  nur  von  "foot"  oder  "feet"  gesprochen  wird,  wenn  ft.  B.  M. 
gemeint  ist.  Colloquial  geht  man  noch  weiter,  indem  man  sagt:  "Thi< 
kind  of  timber  costs  $  30  a  thousand"  d.  h.  1000  feet  B.  M.  Wie  in 
Deutschland  die  (Ziegel-)  Mauersteine  allgemein  zu  so  und  soviel  Mark 
pro  Tausend  verkauft  werden,  so  wird  in  Nordamerika  als  Preis  von  Bau- 
holz immer  der  Preis  von  1000  ft.  B.  M.  angegeben,  und  der  Preis  "$  30 
per  M.  ft.  B.  M.  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis"  bedeutet  „30  Dollars  per  mille  (1000) 
feet  of  board  measure  free  on  board  of  cars  at  St.  Louis."  Das  „Civil 
Engineer's  Pocket  Book"  von  Trautwine  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York), 
das  verbreitetste  Ingenieur -Taschenbuch  (etwa  wie  „Hütte"  in  Deutsch- 
land) definiert  ft  B.  M.  folgendermaßen:  "A  foot  of  board  measure  i> 
equal  to  one  foot  square  and  one  inch  thick  or  144  eubie  inches.  Hence 
1  cb.  ft.  =  12  feet  board  measure",  —  mit  anderen  Worten:  1  ft  B.  M 
ist  ein  (rechtwinklig  parallelepiped-förmiger)  Körper,  von  Grundfläche  1  FuÜ 
im  Quadrat  und  1  Zoll  Stärke  =^1/1 2  Kubikfuß.  „Brookss  Written  Arith- 
metic"  Philadelphia,  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.  sagt  pag.  300,  Artikel  508:  "Boards 
are  measured  by  the  square  foot  instead  of  the  eubie  foot.    This  measure 

is    called   Board   Measure,"    509 "Planks,  beams,    joists     etc.   are 

usually   measured  by   board    measure."  510.    "Round  timber  is    generali}' 
measured  by  the  ton,  though  sometimes  it  is  estimated  by  board  measure." 


1  „ft  B.  M"  gesprochen  „fiet  Bi  Emm". 
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Zu  Art.  508  i.st  zu  bemerken,  daü  ein  „board"  ohne  weitere  Angabc 
immer  ein  Brett  von  1  Zoll  Stärke  bedeutet.  Zu  510  Ist  hinzuzufügen 
daß  Rundholz  oft  per  lin.  ft.  =  per  lineal  foot  d.  h.  per  laufenden  Fuß  ver- 
kauft wird. 

Es  bedeutet  also  1  ft.  B.  M.  (1  foot  [of|  board  measure)  die  Maß- 
einheit für  Bauholz  =  Brett  von  1  Fuß  im  Quadrat-Größe  und  1  Zoll 
Stärke  also  =  1/12  Kubikfuß.     M.  ft.  B.  M.  -  1000  feet  B.  M.  -  2,360  cbm. 

Wra.  F.  Waag,  Ingenieur,  Magdeburg. 


Fragen  und  Antworten. 


17.  Was  bedeutet  folgende  Stelle: 

The  sensitive  little  minister  knew  instinctivelv  that  words  which 
would  cost  him  efforts  as  painful  as  the  obedient  footsteps  of  a  wounded 
bleeding  hound  that  wills  a  foreseen  throe,  would  fall  on  this  man  as 
the  pressure  of  tender  fingers  falls  on  a  brazen  glove. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  I,  S.  229  (Tauchnitz). 

Eugenie  Kaufmann  (Wienj. 

18.  Ich  bitte  um  eine  deutsche  Übersetzung  folgender  Stelle: 

He  found  it  essen tial  to  his  dignity  to  furnish  himself  with  a  coat 
of  arms,  which,  after  the  proper  ceremonies  —  payment  being  the  prineipal  — , 
he  obtained,  videlicet:  Crest,  a  crotehet  rampant,  in  A  sharp;  Arms  three 
empty  bladders,  turgescent,  to  show  how  opinions  are  formed ;  three  bags 
of  gold,  pendent,  to  show  why  they  are  maintained;  three  naked  swords, 
tranchant,  to  show  how  they  are  administered;  and  three  barbers'  blocks, 
gaspant,  to  show  how  they  are  swallowed. 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Crotehet  Castle  (Cassell's  National  Library),  S.  12. 

Anna  Wolff  (Wien). 

19.  Wie  sind  in  den  folgenden  Sätzen  die  gesperrten  Fach- 
ausdrücke zu  übersetzen? 

As  the  Club  was  started  for  Girls  and  summer  sculling,  the  first  boats 
sot  were  inrigged  ones,  and  the  Club  has  now  five  of  them,  which  seat 
40  Members.  When  men  were  admitted,  five  half-outrigged  boats  were 
procured,  to  seat  25  people,  and  then  light  boats  for  winter  sculling  and 
racing  followed:  an  eight,  two  fours,  a  double,  a  whiff  and  2  rum-tums, 
which  carry  25  scullers  and  coxswains.  The  result  is,  that  instead  of  the 
usual  custom  prevailing,  of  a  club  having  boats  for  half  its  members,  our 
Club  has  boats  with  seats  for  90  Members,  its  whole  number,  and  is  per- 
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haps  the  only  Club    in   the  Empire   in    this   condition.    But    last   year,  in- 
cluding  the  exceptional  repair  of  the  raft,  the  Club's  boats  cost  it  £  87  odd. 

(The  Furnivall  Sculling  Club  8th  Report,  1905.) 
L.  Kellner. 


Bucherschau. 


Püttmann1  (Prof.  Dr.,  Lehrer  a.  d.  Kriegsakademie  P.P.)  und  Meier 
Ob.-Lt.  i.  Inf.-Reg.  118)  „Der  Offizier  als  englischer  Dol- 
metscher" (Berlin  1905,  Mittler  &  Sohn,  245  Seiten,  M.  4,—): 

Der  allen  Offizieren  wohlbekannte  Verfasser  des  soeben  in  fünfter 
Auflage  erschienenen  französischen  „Püttmann"  hat  ein  gleiches  Werk  für 
das  mit  dem  Frühjahr  1905  in  den  Lehrplan  der  Kriegsakademie 
aufgenommene  Englische  erscheinen  lassen.  Der  Name  der  Verfasser 
bürgt  für  die  Vorzüglichkeit  des  Werkes,  dessen  Abfassung  bei  der  Ver- 
zwicktheit der  gegenwärtig  im  Übergangsstadium  befindlichen  englischen 
Heeresverfassung  sicher  nicht  geringe  Schwierigkeiten  verursacht  hat.  In- 
dessen sind  wenigstens  die  auf  den  Erfahrungen  des  Burenkrieges  be- 
ruhenden neuen  Reglements  nunmehr  sämtlich  erschienen,  wenn  auch  im 
vorliegenden  Buche  noch  nicht  durchgehends  verwertet.  Wenigstens  zählt 
die  Literaturangabe  auf  S.  VIII  merkwürdigerweise  noch  die  alten  „Drills0 
auf,  während  die  neuen  Reglements  doch  „Trainings"  heißen  wie 
S.  140***  auch  abweichend  und  richtig  angegeben;  auch  wäre  die  Zufügung 
des  Erscheinungsjahrs  von  jedem  benutzten  Reglement  erwünscht.  Ver- 
missen tue  ich  in  der  Aufzählung  S.  VIII  das  Combined  Training  „Aus- 
bildung der  verbundenen  Waffen"  (S.  144*  genannt)  und  das  Heavy 
Artillery  Training,  obwohl  doch  schon  andere  Neueinführungen  selbst  von 
1904,  wie  der  Heeresrat  (Artny  Council,  S.  122  f.),  Aufnahme  und  ein- 
gehende Besprechung  gefunden  haben.  Die  erwähnte  „Schwere  Artillerie 
des  Feldheeres"  fehlt  überhaupt  noch,  ebenso  die  neuen  Revolvergeschütze 
(pompoms),  die  S.  1 27  aufgeführte  Mountain  Artillery  dagegen  ist  abgeschafft 
und  nur  noch  in  Indien  vorhanden.  Das  Generalkommando  des  IV.  A.  G 
(S.  125)  ist  von  Colchester  nach  London  verlegt.  Vermissen  tut  man  auch 
einen  geschichtlichen  Überblick  über  die  Entwickelung  des  englischen 
Heerwesens  (der  kurze  Anlauf  dazu  auf  S.  121  genügt  nicht)  und 
seine     so     eigentümlichen    Einrichtungen:     Yeomanry    Martial    Law   etc. 


1  Kürzlich  verstorben. 

Der  „Püttmann"  und  seine  Schüler  unter  den  deutschen  Offizieren 
würden  sich  durch  genaue  Feststellung  der  für  die  Übersetzung  zu 
wählenden  Fachausdrücke  ein  großes  Verdienst  erwerben  und  der  englisch- 
deutschen Wortforschung  einen  willkommnen  Dienst  erweisen. 
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Aber  sonst  wird  das  vorzügliche  Buch  seine  Aufgabe  als  Lehrbuch  an 
der  Kriegsakademie  und  Vorbereitung  für  das  Dolmetscherexamen  ebenso 
gut  erfüllen  wie  sein  langjährig  bewährter  französischer  Vorgänger. 

Die  erste  Hälfte  des  Buches  (S.  1 — 120)  nehmen  gut  gewählte  Lese- 
stücke aus  der  Kriegsgeschichte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  ein:  Halbinselkrieg 
(Peninsular  [nicht  . .  la]  War),  Waterloo,  Krimkrieg,  ostindischer  Aufstand, 
Burenkrieg;  Königgrätz  und  Sedan.  Unter  den  Kriegsdichtern  (S.  VIII)  ver- 
misse ich  Campbell.  Die  zweite  Hälfte  des  Buches  —  alles  in  englischem 
Text  mit  (leider)2  nur  vereinzelten  deutschen  Übersetzungen  schwieriger 
Ausdrücke  —  ist  der  Besprechung  des  englischen  (u.  des  zum  Vergleich 
danebengestellten  deutschen)  Heerwesens  gewidmet;  dieses  wird  in  zwölf 
Abschnitten  (Organisation  [nicht:  Organiz . . .],  Drill  and  Tactics  etc.)  behandelt, 
vier  weitere  Abschnitte  behandeln  Briefstil,  Abkürzungen,  Bekleidung  und 
Maße,  Gewichte,  Geld,  ein  letzter  XVIII.  Abschnitt  bringt  Ergänzungen, 
Änderungen  und  Berichtigungen.  Für  eine  kommende  Auflage  sei  noch 
der  Wunsch  ausgesprochen,  daß  auch  das  amerikanische  Heerwesen 
darin  Aufnahme  finden  möge  —  das  Militärwochenblatt  bringt  schon  seit 
Jahren  wie  über  englische,  so  über  amerikanische  Heeresverhältnisse, 
ihrer  immer  steigenden  Bedeutung  entsprechend,  eingehende  Besprechungen. 

Kannenberg,  Hptm.  a.  D. 

Dr.  Julias  Saudisch.  Die  Eigennamen  im  Wortschatze  der  eng- 
lischen Sprache.  Jahresbericht  der  öffentlichen  Unterrealschule 
in  Wrien,  III.,  Rasumofskygasse  21.  Wien  1904. 

Diese  lexikographische  Studie  ist  eine  Sammlung  von  Eigennamen, 
die  entweder  metaphorisch  (metonymisch)  gebraucht  werden  oder  schon 
zu  Appellativen  geworden  sind.  Die  einzelnen  Kapitel  sind:  Vornamen 
Zunamen,  Völkernamen,  geographische  Namen  und  ein  Schlußkapitel, 
Eigennamen  in  Wortspielen.  In  der  Regel,  namentlich  im  zweiten  und 
vierten  Kapitel,  finden  wir  bei  den  weniger  bekannten  Beispielen  die 
Erklärung  des  Ursprungs; 

Das  Verdienst  dieser  wertvollen  Arbeit  ist  einleuchtend  und  Ref. 
kann  sich  darauf  beschränken,  einige  Besserungen  und  Zusätze  vorzu- 
schlagen. —  Über  die  Verteilung  ist,  abgesehen  davon,  daß  das  Alte  und 
Moderne  nicht  geschieden  ist,  wenig  zu  sagen;  da  die  biblischen  Namen 
unter  den  Vornamen  stehen,  hätten  wohl  auch  die  griechischen  Namen, 
wie  Actäon,  eher  dorthin  gehört,  als  in  die  Zunamen.  —  Einige  sehr 
häufige  Beispiele  vermißt  man:  Zu  1 :  as  blind  as  Bartimaeus  (Marc.  X,  46) 
Rockbund;  bob  (=  Robert)  Shilling  (slang;  plur.  gewöhnlich  unverändert 
auch  bobses);  zu  2:  Sir  Kopes  ein  Tanz;  Upman  eine  Zigarre;  zu  4:  India 
rubber  Gummi.  —  Manches  hätte  dafür  wegbleiben  können.  Mit  Recht 
will  Verfasser  Eigennamen  wie  Adonis  (S.  7,  Anm.),  die  in  allen  Sprachen 
appellativisch  gebraucht  werden,  auslassen;  unter  diese  zählen  aber  auch 
Celadon,  Judas,  Stentor,  dann  internationale  Beispiele  wie  bayonet,  dahlia, 
fuchsia.  Endlich  könnten  Wörter  wie  peach,  pheasant  wegfallen,  weil  nur 
roehr  Philologen  in  ihnen  Ableitungen  aus  Eigennamen  sehen  können. 

London.  Dr.  Edmund  Aschaue r. 
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Jörn  Uhl.     Bv  Gustav  Frenssen.    Translated  bv  F.  S.  Delmer.    London 
Archibald  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.  1905.  8.  pp.  400. 

Das  Übersetzen  ist  eine  Kunst,  die  ein  doppeltes  Wissen  zur  Vor- 
aussetzung hat:  eine  genaue  Kenntnis  der  fremden  wie  der  eigenen  Sprache. 
Damit  ist  es  aber  nicht  getan;  es  ist  eine  entsagungsvolle  Kunst,  deren 
höchstes  Ziel  erreicht  ist,  wenn  man  sie  vergißt,  gerade  wie  die  des 
Schauspielers.  Ein  solches  Kunstwerk  liegt  hier  vor,  und  wir  müssen  uns 
freuen,  daß  Frenssens  Werk,  das  trotz  seines  vielen  losen  Beiwerks  und 
mancher  unklaren  Betrachtungen  so  vieles  Herzerfreuende  enthält,  einen 
so  würdigen  englischen  Dolmetscher  gefunden  hat,  keinen  traditore,  son- 
dern einen  nachschaffenden  Freund,  wie  es  der  wahre  traduttore  ist.  Sprach- 
lich ist  mir  folgendes  aufgefallen.  Um  der  leisen  dithmarsischen  Färbung, 
welche  die  Rede  der  handelnden  Personen  trägt,  etwas  Entsprechendes 
zu  haben,  hat  der  Übersetzer,  wie  er  in  der  Vorrede  sagt,  hier  und  da 
schottische  Ausdrücke  gewählt.  Dazu  gehört  auch  der  uns  sonst  befrem- 
dende Gebrauch  von  l  will  für  I  shail,  z.  B.  in  I  will  have  to  hold  out  my 
empty  hands  to  God  and  say,  „Dear  God,  all  that  I  loved  has  been  lost  to 
me  on  the  road,  I  would  never  have  thought  it  possible,  and  has  fallen 
into  the  dirt"  (S.  128). 

Anziehend  ist  für  mich  seine  Verwendung  von  like  als  Konjunktion. 
In  meiner  Syntax  habe  ich  das  §  1 796  als  nachlässig  bezeichnet,  auf  Grund 
der  Versicherungen  von  Engländern,  die  ich  darüber  gefragt  So  heißt  es 
S.  135:  The  experiences  of  those  few  days  affected  him  for  years  and 
years.  They  affected  him  like  a  bitterly  keen  winter,  with  wonderful 
nights  füll  of  stars,  does  a  young  tree.  Hier  spricht  der  Dichter,  nicht  etwa 
eine  seiner  Bauergestalten.  Ebenso  He  had  caught  hold  of  her  apron  like 
little  children  are  wont  to  do  (S.  77).  Genau  derartiges  habe  ich  oft  aus 
dem  Munde  gebildeter  und  sorgfältig  sprechender  Engländer  gehört,  so 
daß  ich  schon  lange  meine  stillen  Zweifel  hatte.  Ich  möchte  jetzt  sagen: 
Mit  Formen  von  to  do  und  to  be  kann  like  ohne  Bedenken  als  Konjunktion 
gebraucht  werden. 

Als  Artillerist  sagt  eines  Tages  Jörn  zu  den  Stubenkameraden 
von  dem  im  dritten  Jahre  dienenden  Plank,  der  ein  Dienstmädchen 
zu  Falle  gebracht  hat:  „Wenn  er  das  kleine  Mädchen  zu  tief  in  die 
Schwemme  geritten  hat,  muß  er  sie  auch  wieder  herausholen.  Wir  müssen 
ihm  keine  ruhige  Stunde  lassen,  bis  er  Verlobung  mit  ihr  gefeiert  hat.  Wir 
wollen  ihm  sagen,  daß  wir  zusammenschatten  und  ein  Faß  Bier  auflegen 
wollen.  Wenn  er  das  hört,  merkt  er,  daß  wir  alle  so  über  die  Sache  denken/ 
Let's  teil  him  we've  clubbed  together  and  are  going  to  shout  a  cask  of 
beer  the  night  we  congratulate  him.  Das  holsteinische  Wort  'zusammen- 
schatten'  ist  wohl  von  Schatz,  got.  skats,  abgeleitet,  wenn  es  nicht  das 
niederd.  schäten  =  schießen  ist.  Auf  welchem  Wege  nun  hat  sich  das 
Schottische  das  gleichbedeutende  Slangwort  to  shout  angeeignet? 

„Von  der  Zeit  an  gab  er  das  Schmuggeln  auf  und  wurde  ein  stiller, 
nähriger  Mann"  (S.  198).  From  that  time  he  gave  up  smuggling,  and  grew 
into  a  silent,  close-fisted  man.    Ist  nährig -»knauserig? 
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„Er  arbeitet  nur  immer  mit  den  Augen,  wie  ein  Mädchen,  das  Vier- 
ball spielt"  (S.  200).  He  only  kept  on  turning  his  eyes  up  and  down  like 
a  girl  does  playing  catchers.  Ich  kenne  weder  den  deutschen  noch 
den  englischen  Ausdruck.  Schwarzsauer  (S.  156)  ist  nicht  butter, 
sondern  Blut  mit  den  Eingeweiden  des  Tieres  und  Obst  zusammen  gekocht. 

„Es  (das  Geschoß)  fliegt  hoch  singend  vorbei,  schlägt  hart  vom 
Radreif  ab . .  verkriecht  sich  mit  kurzem,  sinkendem  Ton  in  den  Leib  des 
Stangenpferdes."  It  flies  past,  singing  shrilly,  and  strikes  not  far  from  the 
wheel  tire  . .  burying  itself  with  a  short  slushy  sound  in  the  belly  of  the 
pole  horse.  In  der  Vorlage  schlägt  das  Geschoß  wirklich  auf  den  Radkranz 
und  prallt  dann  ab.  Was  „sirrend"  ist,  weiß  ich  nicht,  kann  deshalb  auch 
nicht  entscheiden,  ob  es  durch  slushy,  das  hier  meinen  muß,  „als  ob  es 
in  etwas  Weiches  schlage",  richtig  wiedergegeben  ist. 

„Bleib  sitzen  und  laß  dein  Quasseln":  Just  stay  still  where  you  are 
and  stop  your  mizzling.    Das  Wort  ist  wohl  nur  mundartlich. 

Merkwürdig  war  mir  die  Verwendung  von  highty-tighty  in  einer  der 
gewöhnlichen  von  „ausgelassen"  gerade  entgegengesetzten:  She  has  only 
hidden  and  barricaded  herseif  behind  those  highty-tighty  reserved  airs 
of  hers  (S.  356);  in  der  Urschrift:  Sie  hat  sich  nur  verschanzt  hinter  so 
stolzem,  stillem  Wesen.  Das  N.  E.  D.  gibt  nur  petulant;  huffy;  super- 
cilious,  fügt  aber  eine  Vorbemerkung  hinzu:  Apparently  sometimes 
associated  in  idea  with  high,  height,  or  tight,  and  modified  in  use 
accordingly.  Eine  solche  volksetymologische  Abwandlung  liegt  hier 
sicher  vor;  der  Obersetzer  gebraucht  es  als  supercilious. 

Auch  die  Übersetzung  von  Pedell  (S.  512)  durch  school-sergeant 
(S.  391)  ist  mir  neu. 

„Eine  Gelehrte  war  sie  nicht.  Sie  hatte  keinen  Sinn  für  Bücher.  Sie 
sah  nicht  einmal  in  die  Zeitung.  Sie  lachte  und  sagte:  das  Lesen  hätte  sie 
in  der  Schule  ein  für  allemal  abgemacht.  So  ungefähr,  wie  man  die  Milch- 
zähne ablegt"  (S.  490).  She  used  to  laugh  and  say,  „I  got  my  reading  over 
when  I  was  at  school."  "About  the  same  time  as  one  sheds  one's  first 
teeth  she  was  a  droll,  delightful  creature  (S.  381).  Hier  muß  etwas  im 
Druck  in  Unordnung  geraten  sein.  Ich  vermute,  time  ist  fälschlich  hinein- 
geraten und  der  Punkt  hinter  teeth  ausgefallen;  so  fehlt  auch  S.  36  ein 
of  in  der  Wendung  who  was  Iooking  out  the  window.  S.  61,  Z.  5,  lies 
Eckernförde;  S.  54,  Z.  25,  lies  Gerstäcker;  S.  109  und  110  lies  immer  Lüne- 
burger Heath  und  S.  110  Z.  9  von  unten  Ditmarsh;  S.  249,  Z.  8  lies  Krischan. 

Dr.  G.  Krüger. 
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Plauderecke. 


To  the  Editors  of  Bausteine. 

Sirs,  —  May  I  ask  you  through  your  valuable  Journal  to  point  out 
a  rather  absurd  slip  that  occurs  in  my  English  translation  of  Jörn  Uhl. 
The  word  ''Buhnen"  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  29,  line  5  was  left  untrans- 
lated  by  me  in  the  MS.  as  I  hoped  to  find  a  better  word  than  "break- 
waters"  for  it.  Somehow  or  other  the  passage  was  overlooked  in  the 
proofs.  As  it  Stands  at  present,  it  is,  of  course,  sheer  nonsense.  The 
printers  however  have  promised  to  correct  the  mistake  in  the  2nd  edition, 
so  that  the  line  will  then  read  in  English  —  "locks  on  the  Stör  and  break- 
waters  along  the  coasts  of  Sylt  and  Rom.''  (Schleusen  an  der  Stör  und 
Buhnen  auf  Sylt  und  Rom.)  Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  correction 

I  am,  Sirs, 

yours  faithfully 

F.  S.  Delmer. 


* 


Zu  Coriolanus  I,  1,  21. 

'The  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  an  in- 
ventory  to  particularize  their  abundance;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain 
to  them.'  Es  ist  recht  zweifelhaft,  ob  inventory  hier  'Inventar'  bedeutet, 
wie  gewöhnlich  angenommen  wird,  denn  das  würde  abundances  (in 
der  Mehrzahl)  verlangen:  ,,unsere  Armut  ist  gewissermaßen  eine  Liste 
ihrer  Üppigkeiten;  was  uns  abgeht,  haben  sie  in  Fülle."  Aber  der  Sinn 
der  Stelle  ist  jedenfalls  der,  daß  der  Reichtum  der  Patrizier  erst  durch 
die  Armut  der  Plebeier  etwas  besonderes  wird  (particularize).  Zu 
dieser  Auffassung  liest  sich  folgende  Stelle  aus  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Old  Mister 
Tredgold  I,  24  (Tauchnitz)  wie  ein  [bestätigender  Kommentar.  'And  yet 
there  was  this  advantage  in  their  (viz.  his  relations')  being  poor,  that  it 
threw  up  the  fact  of  his  own  wealth  like  a  bright  object  on  a  dark  back- 
ground.'  L.  Kellner. 


Über  Wortbildung  und  Wortgebrauch 

bei  Tennyson. 

Von  R.  Dyboski  (Wien). 


Bei  jeder  kunstmäßigen  Verwendung  der  Sprache  ist  Be- 
reicherung des  Wortschatzes  auf  dreierlei  Weise  möglich: 

1 )  durch  Schöpfung  neuer  Wörter  innerhalb  der  vom  Geiste 
der  Sprache  zugelassenen  Grenzen:    Wortbildung; 

2)  durch  Schöpfen  aus  altem,  vergessenem  und  außer  Ge- 
brauch gekommenem  Sprachgut:    Archaismen; 

3)  durch  eigenartige,  individuelle  Anwendung  des  vor- 
handenen und  in  Umlauf  befindlichen  Sprachmaterials:  das 
charakteristische  Lexikon  des  Schriftstellers. 

Demgemäß  wird  auch  bei  einer  Betrachtung  von  Tennysons 
lexikalischer  Technik  zunächst  die  Wortbildung,  dann  der  Wort- 
schatz zu  untersuchen  sein,  und  dieser  wiederum  zuerst  auf  die 
neubelebten  und  so  der  Sprache  wiedergegebenen,  also  doch 
in  gewissem  Sinne  neugeschaffenen  Ausdrücke,  dann  aber  — 
im  eigentlich  lexikographischen  Abschnitt  —  auf  Wahl  und  Ge- 
brauch des  Wortreichtums,  wie  er  jedem  neuengl.  Dichter  als 
Gemeingut  zur  Benützung  vorliegt.  — 

Erster  Abschnitt:    Wortbildung. 

Zu  dieser  gehört  in  weiterem  Sinne  zunächst  die  Bildung 
von  Wortformen,  die  flexivische  Ableitung.  Natürlich  wird 
bei  dem  fixierten  Zustande  der  Grammatik,  welchen  seit  der 
Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  jeder  Dichter  vor  sich  hat,  die 
Ausbeute  an  morphologischen  Erscheinungen  —  besonders  bei 
einer  so  flexionsarmen  Sprache  wie  es  das  Neuenglische  ist  — 
rocht  gering  sein.     Ich  habe  aus  Tennyson  nur  zu  notieren: 

bei  den  starken  Verben:  in  den  Königsidj'llen  eine  große 
Vorliebe  für  die  archaistisch  gefärbten  Ablautsformen  vom  Typus 

Bausteine  I.  1- 
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clave,  brakc,  spake,  rade,  dravc  (fugavit,  z.  B.  310a,  2,  Coming 
of  Arthur,  581,  u.  ö),  etc.;  beachtenswert  auch  430a  6,  Holy 
Grail  700:  /rode  für  trod  (wie  „ate"  zu  eat);  regelmäßiges,  aber 
ungebräuchliches  Präteritum :  535a,  Brunnanburh,  10:  the  great 
sun-star  ...  glode  over  earth  -  als  Übersetzung  von  „gläd  ofer 
grundas" ; 

bei  den  schwachen  Verben:  eine  unsynkopierte  Form  von 
build:  654  b,  Harold  I  1:  I  have  builded  the  great  church  of 
Holy  Peter  (dieselbe  Form  als  Präteritum  in  Shaksperes  „A 
Lover's  Complaint",  V.  152); 

im  Gebrauch  der  Partizipia:  Freiheit  in  Anfügung  oder 
Weglassung  des  —  en  der  starken:  134b  29,  Enoch  Arden  637: 
his  long-bounden  tongue;  138a  30,  Enoch  Arden  862:  promise- 
bounden;  377b  1,  Baiin  Balan  267:  bounden  art  thou  ...  to  help 
the  weak;  246b,  „Ay"  (im  Zyklus  „The  Window"),  15:  my 
heart,  you  have  gottcn  the  wings  of  love;  312a  33,  Coming 
Arthur  213:  to  be  holden  far  apart;  312b  9,  Coming  Arthur 
225:  have  foughkn  like  wild  beasts;  580a  38,  Queen  Mary  I  1: 
bürsten  at  the  toes;  713a,  Becket  I  4:  ye  have  eaten  of  my 
dish  and  drunken  of  my  cup  (durch  Parallelismus);  —  umgekehrt: 
249b,  In  Mem(oriam),  8,  15:  a  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind. 
—  Ferner  Partizipia  auf  -en,  wo  wir  schwache  auf  -ed  in  der 
Prosa  gewohnt  sind;  so  vor  allem  „proven" -t  z.  B.  310a  12,  Com- 
ing Arthur  68,  und  überhaupt  oft  in  den  Königsidyllen;  auch 
sonst:  548b  28,  Ancient  Sage  66:  nothing  worthy  proving  can 
be  proven  nor  yet  disproven ;  460b  21,  Guinevere  284:  tili  he 
by  miracle  was  approven  King;  Ähnliches:  146b  6,  Aylmer's 
Field  256:  pox-piUcn  fellow;  34oa,  20,  Pelleas  Ettarre,  311: 
gildcd'pcakt  (gilded-peakt  wäre  ein  arges  Homoioteleuton).  — 
Umgekehrt  hingegen  566  b  23,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After, 
225:  rotted  floor.  — 


1  Ich  zitiere  nach  der  einbändigen  Gesamtausgabe  "The  Works  of 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate"  (London,  Macmillan),  Abdruck  von 
1902,  und  kürze  dabei  die  Titel  der  Gedichte  ab. 

-  Die  Form  stammt  aus  der  schottischen  Rechtssprache,  „proven* , 
pp.  proved:    an  improper  form,   lately  growing  in  frequency,   by   Imitation 

of  the  Scotch  use  in  „not  proven" „Not  proven",  in  Scots  law,  a  ver- 

dict  rendered  by  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  when  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient  to  justify  conviction,  yet  strong  enough  to  Warrant  grave  suspicion 
of  guilt."  —  Century  Dictionary. 
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Nun  kann  ich  erst  zur  eigentlichen  Wortbildung  im  engsten 
Sinne,  der  suffixalen  Ableitung,  übergehen. 

Unter  den  substantivischen  Ableitungen  hebe  ich  zunächst 
eine  Gruppe  hervor,  deren  Bildungsschema  in  der  ganzen  sub- 
stantivbildenden Tätigkeit  Tennysons  das  allerbeliebteste  ist 
und  schon  deshalb  die  erste  Stelle  verdient;  es  sind  die  von 
Verben  abgeleiteten  nomina  agentis  auf  -er,  welche  oft  so 
kongruent  für  aktive  Partizipia  eintreten,  daß  man  an  sprach- 
liche Erscheinungen  wie  das  rumänische  Partizip  Präsentis  auf 
-tor  erinnert  wird,  —  und  die  andererseits  in  ihrer  Häufigkeit 
und  Kühnheit  (wie  noch  viele  später  zu  besprechende  Erschei- 
nungen), der  landläufigen  Behauptung  widersprechen,  Tennyson 
sei  „kein  großer  Wortschöpfer"  gewesen.  Von  Beispielen  führe 
ich  an1:  zunächst  die  Belege  für  einen  Gebrauch  von  „fo//ozveru} 
welcher  uns  zeigt,  wie  stark  Tennyson  die  aktive  Funktion  des 
Suffixes  empfindet:  —  196b  8,   Princess  V  57:  at  her  head  a 

1  Aus  anderen  neuengl.  Autoren:  Kyd,  Span.  Tragedy  II,  1,  114  (ed. 
Schick):  the  hinderer  of  my  loue;  —  Shakspere,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  II,  3 : 
Mo  thou  great  thunder-</ar/*r  of  Olympus!"  (wohl  aus  Chapmans  Homer 
entlehnt;;  Cymbeline,  I,  7:  . .  this  hand,  whose  touch  .  .  .  would  force  thc 
feeler' s  soul  to  the  oath  of  loyalty;  —  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  I,  5:  is  the 
manliest  man  the  greatest  and  oftenest  laugher?  -  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  p.  125  (Dickens  Edition):  merry  users  of  their  legs;.  -  Longfellow, 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  17:  ....and  henceforward  Be  but  a  fighter  of 
battles,  a  lover  and   wooer  of  dangers.  Instruktiv  für  das  Bedeutungs- 

verhältnis dieser  Bildungen  zum  partic.  praes.  sind  die  Beispiele  aus  Milton: 
Paradise  Lost,  III,  466  ff.:  "...The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  piain  Of 
Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design  New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal, 
would  build,''  —  wo  die  Konstruktion  so  fortgesetzt  wird,  als  ob  sie  be- 
gonnen hätte:  those  who  had  built  Babel . . .  (and  still  .  .  .  would  build);  - 
ferner  P.  L.  IV,  5:  "Woe  to  the  inhabit*w/s  of  the  earth!"  als  Anspielung 
auf  die  Bibelstelle  Apokal.  XII,  10:  "And  I  heard  a  loud  voiee  saying  in 
heaven:  *  ...(12)  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea!" 
Kühn  ist  hier  wie  immer  auch  Ken/s;  vgl.  z.  B.  folgende  Apostrophe  an 
den  Mond  (ed.  Fr.  T.  Palgrave,  p.  8): 

O  Maker  of  sweet  poets,  dear  delight 

Of  this  fair  woiid,  and  all  its  gentle  livers\ 

Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rivers. 

Mingier  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling  streams, 

Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams, 

Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering, 

Of  upeast  eye,  and  tender  pondering!  — 

12* 
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follower  of  thc  camp,  a  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  oi  vvoman- 
hood;  hier  bedeutet  „follower"  nicht  „Gefolgsperson",  sondern 
ganz  etymologisch  „one  who  followed"1;  ebenso  an  der  Stelle: 
361a  17,  Geraint  Enid  440:  Edith  with  her  sullen  follower 
(* „Folger":  es  ist  ihr  Gatte,  dem  sie  vorausreitet);  vgl.  noch 
448a  27,  i^ast  Tournament  313:  sole  follower  of  the  vows 
(*„Befolgerft);  576a,  Freedom  IV,  1 :  o  follower  of  the  Vision, 
still  in  motion  to  the  distant  gleam.  — 

Weitere  Beispiele: 
74b  .6  (Gardener's  Daughter):  a  cedar  spread  his  dark-green 
laycrs  of  shade  (die  Aste);  —  87b  30  (Stylites):  the  watchenm 
the  column  tili  the  end  (konstruiert  wie  ein  Partizip);  vgl. 
191  a  12,  Princess  IV,  306:  a  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal; 
391a  31,  Merlin  Vivien  694:  whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher 
o'er  his  wife;  —  175  b  10,  Princess  II  143:  those  hard-handed 
brcakers  of  the  glebe;  vgl.  321b  12,  Gareth  Lynette  238:  tilltrs 
of  the  soil;  190b  17,  Princess  IV  277:  I  loved  you  like  this 
kneeler  (die  an  Idas  Thron  kniende  Melissa);  vgl.  Byron,  An 
Occasional  Prologue  (in  „Hours  of  Idleness"),  21 :  not  one  poor 
trembler  only  fear  betrays  ...  but  all  our  drapatis  personae  wait 
in  fond  suspense  ...;  —  192b  13,  Princess  IV  402:  not  a  scorner 
of  your  sex,  but  venerator;  vgl.  376a  1,  Baiin  Balan  183:  met 
the  scorner  in  the  Castle  cöurt  (=  Garion  who  had  scorned 
him  the  day  before);  576a,  Freedom  VII,  1:  o  scorner  of  the 
party  cry;  --  192b  25,  Princess  IV  414:  the  leadcr  wildswan; 
—  196a  5,  Princess  V  26:  a  draggled  mawkin  ...  that  tends  her 
bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge;  —  209b  30,  Princess  VI  336: 
the  swarm  of  female  whisßcrcrs  (=  whispering  women);  — 
210a  2,  Princess  VI  338:  at  the  further  end  was  Ida  bv  the 
throne,  the  two  great  cats  (viz.  her  tamed  leopards)  close  by  her, 

Oder  folgendes  vom  Schlaf  (Sleep  and  Poetry  11  ff.;  pag.  44): 

Soft  closer  of  our  eves! 
Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies! 
Light  hovercr  around  our  happy  pillows! 
Wrcather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willovvs! 
Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses! 
Most  happy  /is fetter]  when  the  morning  blesses. 
Thee  .  .  . 
1  Diesen  Ausdruck  fand  Tennyson  schon  in  der  Sprache  vor.   Siehe 
XKD,  s.  v.  2a.     (L.  K.) 
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like  supporters  on  a  shield  („on  ...  etc.  wie  bei  einem  Parti- 
zipium); —  217  a  29,  Princess,  Conclusion  87:  a  raiscr  (culti- 
vator)1  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine,  a  pamphleteer  (=  writer 
of  pamphlets)  on  guano  and  on  grain;  —  220a  32,  Wellington  VII 
37:  self-seekers\  --  220a  33,  Wellington  VII  38:  truth-teller  was 
our  England's  Alfred  named,  truth-lover  was  our  English  duke; 
zum  letzteren  vgl.  660a,  Harold  I  2:  peace-lover  is  our  Harold 
for  the  sake  of  England's  wholeness;  664a,  H.  II  2:  no  money- 
loverhe;  zu  „truth-teller"  vgl.  667a,  Harold  II  2:  thou  art  known 
as  Speaker  of  the  truth;  -  223b,  Exhibition-Ode  V  3:  let  the 
fair  white-wing'd  pcace-maker  fly  (bezieht  sich  auf  „commerce" 
der  vorhergehenden  Zeile);  —  237b,  Spiteful  Letter,  14:  what 
room  is  left  for  a  hater\  cf.  562,  29,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,  85:  Iove  your  enemy,  blessyour  haters;  —  239a,  Wages4: 
no  lover  of  glory  she  (virtue);  —  281a,  In  Mem.  118,  6:  those 
we  call  the  dead,  are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day2;  316a 
18,  Coming  Arthur  446:  the  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time 
(Arthur's  knights);  —  323  b  9,  Gareth  Ly nette,  361 :  this  railer, 
that  hath  mocked  me  in  füll  hall  (von  einem  Weibe  gesagt); 
ebenso  sagt  ein  Weib  von  sich:  541b,  Wreck  111:1  was  the 
tempter,  Mother,  and  mine  was  the  deeper  fall;  vgl.  auch  775b 
(Falcon):  Lad}*,  I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer\  —  324b  6, 
Gareth  Lynette,  417:  truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers*\  — 
327  b,  21,  Gareth  Lynette  614:  this  Order  lives  to  crush  all 
lorongers  of  the  realm;  vgl.  342b  14,  Marriage  Geraint,  96: 
wrongers  of  the  world;  563,  5,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After, 
109:  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers;  —  330a  13,  Gareth 
Lynette  754:  dish-washer  and  broach»turner}  loon!  -  331a  10, 
Gareth  Lynette  81 1 :  the  cleaner  of  this  wood  (zur  Vorstellung 
vgl.   Beöwulf   432,    2353:    sele  faelsode;    auch  331b  3,    Gareth 


1  Zugleich  ein  eminentes  Beispiel  für  die  lexikographische  Tatsache 
der  Bevorzugung  germanischer  Wörter  gegen  romanische. 

-  Dazu  vgl.  die  halb  scherzhafte  Wendung  bei  Dickens,  D.  Copper- 
field, I,  Cap.  16,  wo  Uriah  Heep  von  seinem  Vater  sagt:  "He  was  a  sexton" 
und  auf  die  Frage  "What  is  he  now?"  erwidert:  "He  is  a partaker  of  glory 
at  present,"  d.  h.  tot.  -  Das  Wort  "breather"  selbst  findet  sich  z.  B.  bei 
Shakspere,  Sonnets,  81,  12:  when  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
As  you  like  it,  III,  2:  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world. 

3  Dasselbe  Wort  schon  bei  Chaucer,  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,  926: 
>o  vertuous  a  livere  in  my  Ivf,  NY  saugh  I  nevere  as  she  . . . 
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Ly nette  1227:  all  the  stream  is  freed);  —331b  30,  Garcth 
Lynette  861 :  strong  thou  art  ...  and  saver  of  my  life;  ebenso 
498a  3,  Golden  Supper  287;  vgl.  ferner  610a,  Queen  Mary  III, 
3:  daughter  of  God  and  saver  of  the  faith  („defensor  fidei"  war 
der  Titel;  so  heißt  es  auch  611a,  Queen  Man*  III,  3:  the  great 
unborn  def ender   of  the  Faith);  338a   25,    Gareth    Lynette 

1223:  victor  from  vanquish'd  issues  at  the  last,  and  overthroiver 
from  being  overthrown;  341b  27,  Marriage  Geraint  36:  all 
flyers  from  the  hand  of  Justice;  vgl.  schon  312a  2,  Coming 
Arthur  120:  the  brands  that  hack'd  among  the  flyers,  und 
535  a,  Brunnanburh  V,  6:  fiercely  we  hack'd  at  the  flyers  bv- 
fore  us  (ags.  heowan  here-fteman);  -  346a  14,  Marriage  Geraint 
320:  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle;  —  361  a  10,  Geraint  Enid  433: 
a  wanton  fool,  or  hasty  judgcr\  373a  3,  Baiin  Balan  219: 
the  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shame;  cf.  854b  15,  Ring  167: 
the  causer  of  that  scandal;  398a  24,  Lancelot  Elaine  155: 
no  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes  (than  Arthur);  —  434b 
7,  Pelleas  Ettarre  86:  makers  of  nets,  and  living  from  the  sea; 

—  452a  23,  Last  Tournamen t,  250:  O  hunter,  and  o  blozwr 
of  the  hörn;  —  475a  5,  To  Queen  19:  the  faith  that  made  us 
(Britons)  rulcrs',  —  475b  11,  To  Queen  52:  wordy  trucklings 
to  the  transient  hour  and  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the 
faith;  —  477a  15,  Lover's  Tale  I  55:  the  slowly-ridging  rollen 
on  the  cliffs  clash'd;  —  535  b,  Brunnanburh  XI  5:  traitor  and 
trickster  and  spurner  of  treaties  (Original  nur  „eald  inwidda0); 

—  536a,  Brunnanburh  XV  1 1 :  haughty  zvar-workers  (ags.  wig- 
smif>as);  539b  22,  Tiresias  102:  mothers  with  their  babblers  of 
the  dawn;  —  565,  21,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,  187: 
Hesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer  honte  of  all  gooil 
things;  —  571a  To  Virgil  V  1:  chanter  of  the  Pollio;  ib.  X  2: 
wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of 
man;  —  576a,  Freedom  VIII  3,  wird  die  Freiheit  als  „loat/ier 
of  the  lawless  crown"  apostrophiert;  —  578a,  Opening  Exhibi- 
tion  IV  1 ,  heißen  die  Kolonien  Englands  vsharers  of  our  glorious 
past";  —  589a,  Queen  Man*  I  5:  men  would  murder  me,  bt- 
cause  they  think  me  favourer  of  this  marriage;  —  597a,  Queen 
Mary  II  2:  arrant  cowards,  or  tamperers  with  that  treason  out 
of  Kent;  —  606a,  Queen  Mary  III  1:  be  limpets  to  this  pillar, 
or  we  are  torn   down  the  strong  wave  of  brmvlers\  cf.  839b, 
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Foresters  IV:  this  brawler  of  harsh  truths;  —  616b,  Queen 
Mary  III  4:  vvhen  faith  is  wavering  makes  the  waverer  pass 
into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doctrines  etc.;  —  618b,  Queen 
Mary  III  4:  and  let  him  call  me  truckler  (weil  es  617b  hieß: 
für  you  yourself  have  truckled  to  the  tyrant);  dasselbe  Subst. 
831a,  Foresters  IV  1 ;  vgl.  auch  695,  Becket,  Prologue:  true  son 
of  Holy  Church,  no  croucher  to  the  Gregories;  —  629b,  Queen 
Mary  IV  2:  these  burnings  ...  are  profitless  to  the  burners]  — 
-  630a  Queen  Mary  IV  3:  a  traitor,  a  shaker  and  confounder 
of  the  realm;  —  640b,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  a  drinker  of  black 
strong  volcanic  wines;  -  642b,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  strike 
hard  and  deep  into  the  prey  they  are  rending  from  her  -  ay, 
and  rend  the  renders  too;  -  656b,  Harold  1  1:  (one's  own 
good  word  is)  an  honest  gift  . . .  if  giver  and  taker  be  but 
honest;  —  694b,  Becket,  Prologue:  a  doter  on  whitepleasant- 
flesh  at  feasts,  a  sauce-dcviser  for  thy  days  of  fish,  a  dish- 
designer\  —  700a,  Becket  11:1  have  been  a  lover  of  wines, 
...  nfavourer  of  players,  ...  nfeeder  of  dogs  and  hawks;  —  700a, 
Becket  I  1 :  Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my  brother, 
and  mine  uplifter  in  this  world ;  -  728b,  Becket  III  3 :  our  recoverer 
and  upholder  of  customs  —  nennt  W.  Map  den  König;  —  736a, 
Hecket  IV  2:  I  menaced  her  with  this,  as  when  we  threaten 
a  yelper  (—  yelping  dog)  with  a  stick;  -  795a,  Promise 
May,  III:  all  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven  are  both  forgivvrs 
and  forgiven;  —  806a,  Foresters  II:  I  am  a  true  believer  in 
true  love  myself;  ibid.:  thou  hast  ruffled  my  woman  ...  1  be- 
lieved  thee  to  be  too  solemn  and  formal  to  be  a  ruffler]  — 
867a,  Progress  Spring  VI  3:  some  dark  diveller  by  the  coco- 
palm  (Tropenbewohner);  cf.  Longfellow,  Frithjof's  Temptation 
(from  Swedish),  15:  all  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  (Tiere  des 
Waldes);  —  868b,  Merlin  Gleam  V  10:  reaper  and  g/eaner]  — 
883b  Hymn  (Akbar's  Dream)  II  1 :  „shadoiv-tnaker,  shadoiv- 
slayer"  heißt  die  Sonne;  -  -  894a,  God  Universe,  II  3:  the  silent 
Opmer  of  the  gate  (---  death).  — 

Nach  Ausscheidung  dieses  beliebtesten  von  allen  Sub- 
stantivsuffixen können  die  anderen  in  alphabetischer  Übersicht 
folgen,  wobei  sich  nur  mehr  für  das  abstrakte  -ness  eine  ent- 
schiedene Vorliebe  wird  beobachten  lassen.  Bemerkt  sei 
noch,    daß  in   der  folgenden  Liste4  nicht  nur  kühne  Bildungen, 


r 
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sondern  auch  bemerkenswerte  Funktionsveränderungen  und 
-vertauschungen  der  Suffixe  aufgenommen  sind. 

-age:  133b  8,  Enoch  Arden  548;  soitfruttage,  mighty  nuts; 
370b  12,  Baiin  Balan  8o:  garlandage  of  flowers;  581a  Queen 
Mary  I  1 :  the  Pope  could  dispense  with  his  (Pole's)  cardinalate, 
and  his  achagc,  and  his  breakage  (i.  e.  his  being  „füll  of  aches 
and  broken  before  his  day",  wie  es  vorher  hieß);  760b,  Cup  11  1 : 
no  more  feuds  disturb  our  peaceful  vassalage  to  Rome;  772b 
(Falcon):  we  never  use  it  (flower'd  bowl)  for  fear  of  break- 
age; — 

-ance:  6  b,  Lilian  II  2:  my  passion  seeks  pleasance  in  love- 
sighs;  vgl.  ii a  2  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights)  a  rcalm  of  plea- 
sance; 7a,  Isabel  II  14:  a  hate  of  gossip  parlance;  75a3(Gar- 
dener's  Daughter) :  tcndancc  =  action  of  tending,  hier  von  Gar- 
tenarbeit; 98,  Locksley  Hall,  22:  her  eyes  on  mine  with  a  mute 
observance  hung:  für  „Observation",  denn  die  Bedeutung  „Ge- 
horsam" ist  nach  dem  Inhalt  des  Folgenden  ausgeschlossen; 
281  a,  In  Mem.  1 1 7,5 :  that  out  of  distance  might  ensue  desire 
of  nearness:  also  bedeutet  „distance"  nicht  Entfernung,  sondern 
das  Entfernt-sein  (being  distant,  separated);  713br  Becket  1  4: 
the  Church  is  ever  at  variancc  with  the  Kings;  — 

-dorn:  85b,  Stylites  6:  the  hope  .  .  .  of  saintdom\  507a, 
Revenge  II  5:  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of 
Spain;  —  als  Kollektivsuffix:  335a  11,  Gareth  Lynette  1038: 
....  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchendom  (eine  sprachliche  Bequem- 
lichkeit für  *,.kitchen-knave-dom");  371a  9,  Baiin  Balan  107: 
rieh  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  marlyrdom  (hier  übrigens 
vielleicht  Metonymie).  — 

-ence:  421b  10,  Holy  Grail  173:  once  by  misadvertence 
Merlin  sat  in  his  own  chair  and  was  lost;  436b  13,  Pelleas 
Ettarre  211:  this  persistence  turn'd  her  scorn  to  wrath;  790b, 
Promise  May  II:  and  science  now  could  drug  and  bahn  us  back 
into  nescience;  — 

-hood:  6b,  Isabel  112:  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowli- 
head;  292  a,  Maud  I,  VIII,  2:  perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood;  309  b  Coming  Arthur  50: 
the  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood;  321z  7,  Gareth  Lynette 
569:  loving  his  lusty  youthhood  yielded  to  him;  343b  21,  Mar- 
riage  Geraint  176:  with  all  grace  of  womanhood  and  quemhoott 
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vgl.  843a,  Jubilee  Queen  Victoria  V  1 :  Queen,  as  true  to  woman- 
hood  as  Queenhood;  469b  12,  Passing  Arthur  163:  one  last  act 
<>f  kinghood:  626a,  Queen  Mary  IV  1 :  your  father  was  a  man 
of  such  colossal  kinghood  („king/ihood"  erwarten  wir);  845a  5, 
Demeter  Persephone  41 :  I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  mother- 
Iwod  within  nie  shudder;  —  kollektive  Funktion:  829b,  Foresters 
IV  1:  out  upon  all  hard-hearted  maidenhood!  —  -ion:  gehäuft: 
322a  23,  Gareth  Lynette  280: 

„Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the  Bards? 
Confusion,  and  illusion,  relation, 
Elusion,  and  occasion,  and  evasion?" 

-istn:  182b  17  (Princess  III):  puddled  .  .  .  it  (women's  cause) 
is  with  ifavouritistn  (Protektionswirtschaft);  729a  Becket  III  3: 
the  banquet,  from  whence  there  puffed  out  such  an  incense  of 
unctuosity  .  .  .,  that  Lucullus  or  Apicius  might  have  sniffed  it  in 
their  Hades  of  heathenism l ;  803b,  Promise  May  III:  sunk  in 
the  deepest  pit  of  pauperism:  dieser  sozialpolitische  Fach- 
ausdruck paßt  in  die  affektvolle,  durch  Alliteration  gehobene 
Rede  Doras  nicht  hinein;  — 

-ist:  560,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,  18:  your  modern 
amourist  is  of  easier,  earthlier  make;  881b  12,  Akbar  s  Dream 
88:  the  mystic  melodist  who  all  but  lost  himself  in  Alla;  — 

-let:  854  a  5,  Ring  127:    the  brook  that  feeds  this  lakelet; 

4ing:  251  b,  In  Mem.  16,  4:  (can)  sorrrow  such  a  changeling 
be  (Churton  Collins2:  „assume  so  quickly  forms  so  various"); 
391b  3,  Merlin  Vivien  697:  there  lay  the  reckling,  one  but  one 
hour  old;  582  b,  Queen  Mary  I  3:  hear  what  the  shaveling 
(meaning  a  Roman  Catholic  priest)  has  to  say  for  himself; 
698  a,  Becket,  Prologue:  you  could  not  see  the  king  for  king- 
lings;  729a,  Becket  III  3:  the  young  crownling  himself  —  nennt 
W.  Map  den  gekrönten  Sohn  Heinrichs  IL;  836a,  Foresters  IV: 
this  old  crazeling  in  the  litter  there;  — 

1  Aus  der  Rolle  Walter  Maps,  in  welcher  Tennysons  sprachbild- 
nerisches Können  und  Wagen  sich  am  hervorragendsten  betätigt  hat. 

-  In  Memoriam,  The  Princess  and  Maud  bv  Alfred  Lord  Tennvson, 
tdited  with  critical  annotations,  introductions,  commentaries  and  notes, 
to^ether  with  the  various  readings,  by  John  Churton  Collins.  London, 
Mtthuen,  1902. 
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-ment:  7  a,  Isabel  II  8:  an  accent  very  low  in  blandishment, 
but  a  most  silver  flow  of . .  .  counsel  in  distress;  486a  1,  Lover's 
Tale  1615:  long  time  entrancement  held  nie  (für  einfaches „trance"); 
833b  Foresters  IV:  gramercy  for  thy  preachment;  vgl.  Shak- 
spere,  3d  p*  Henry  VI,  I,  4,  72;  Marlowe,  Edward  II,  III,  2,  22 
(Temple  Ed.).  — 

-ncy:  oft  wo  wir  bloß  -nee  erwarten:  317,  Gareth  Lynette8: 
o  senseless  cataract,  bearing  all  down  in  thy  preeipitaney  ;  381  b 
17,  Merlin  Vivien  82:  shelter  for  mine  innocency;  476a,  Lover's 
Tale  I  2:  the  vacancies  between  the  tufted  hüls  (konkret:  Zwi- 
schenräume); 491b  4,  Lover's  Tale  II,  149:  expeetancy; 

-ness:  wie  oben  bemerkt,  nächst  -er  das  beliebteste  Sub- 
stantivsuffix, von  grenzenloser  Produktivität  in  der  Bildung  von 
Adjektiv-  und  „Prädikat"-Abstrakten  (d.  h.  Hauptwörtern  vom 
Typus  „x-ness"  =  „beingx"): 

297  b,  Maud  I  XVIII  IV  2:  (stars  are)  cold  fires,  yet  with 
power  to  burn  and  brand  his  nothingness  into  man;  —  308b, 
Dedication „Idylls",  25:  a  thousand  peering/itt/enesses(vgl  deutsch 
„meine  Wenigkeit");  —  312b  22,  Coming  Arthur  230:  if  Arthur 
were  the  child  of  shamefulness  (für  einfaches  „shame"),  — 
342a  16,  Marriage  Geraint  16:  a  prince  whose  manhood  was 
all  gone,  and  molten  down  to  mere  uxoriousncss  (342b  25, 
M.  G.  107:  effeminaey);  —  380b  23,  Merlin  Vivien  28:  Arthur 
bound  them  not  to  singleness  (=  unmarried  life);  —  386a  22, 
Merlin  Vivien  362:  curiousness  für  curiosity;  —  409b  3,.  Lancelot 
Elaine  840:  his  large  black  eyes,  yet  larger  thro*  his  leanness; 
—  477b  16,  Lover's  Tale  I  84:  to  die  in  gazing  on  that  per- 
feetness  (Schönheit  der  Geliebten);  —  481a  2,  Lover's  Tale  I 
302:  the  prophet  and  the  chariot  and  the  steeds,  suck'd  into 
oneness  like  a  little  star  were  drunk  into  the  inmost  blue  (Elias' 
Himmelfahrt);  —  485a  5,  Lover's  Tale  I  550:  dear  name,  which 
had  too  much  of*  nearness  in  it  .  .  .;  dasselbe  512a  9,  Sisters 
169;  auch  814a,  Foresters  II,  1:  to  meditate  (on  my  birthday) 
upon  my  greater  nearness  to  the  birthday  of  the  afterlife;  vgl. 
auch  oben  unter  -ance  das  Beispiel  281a,  In  Mem.  117,  5;  — 
486a  7,  Lover's  Tale  I  621 :  Life  .  .  .  with  hated  warmth  of 
apprehensiveness  (Wahrnehmungsfähigkeit);  —  537b,  To  Fitz 
Gerald,  28:  grapes  of  Eshcol  hugeness;  —  563,9,  Locksley 
Hall   Sixty  Years  After,    103:    sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ... 
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he  that  in  his  catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  verv  flowers 
sisters,  brothers  (wholeness  =  all-embracing  love);  ein  anderes 
„wholeness"  660a,  Harold  I  2:  peace-lover  is  our  Harold  for 
the  sake  of  Englands  wholeness  (incolumitas);  —  590a,  Queen 
Mary  I  5:  foreseeing  with  whate'er  unwillingness  (=  however 
unwillingly)  .  .  .;  hier  also  ein  Adverbialabstraktuni;  vgl.  312a 
24,  Coming  Arthur  204:  wed  ...  with  a  shameful  swiftness\ 
—  616  b,  Queen  Mary  III  4:  without  tropes  .  .  .  and  overmuch 
severeness  (für  „severity" :  Suffixtausch);  —  620 a,  Queen  Mary  IV 
5:  of  this  fire  he  says  it  was  no  wicked  wiflidness,  but  natural 
chance;  —  621a,  Queen  Mary  III  5:  it  shall  be  all  my  study 
for  an  hour  to  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness  before  I'dare 
to  glance  upon  your  Grace  („my  horsiness"  sagt  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield,  eine  dem  Schillerschen  Sir  Paulet  verwandte  Figur, 
mit  Bezug  auf  Elisabeths  Worte  .„your  boots  are  from  the 
horses";  das  Scherzwort  ist  eine  parallel  zu  „your  Grace"  ge- 
bildete Titelhypostase);  —  697a,  ßecket,  Prologue:  all  left-han- 
dedness  and  underhandedness\  —  731a,  Becket  III  3:  doth  not 
the  fewness  of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  it  in  estimation 
(sagt  natürlich  W.  Map);  —  828b,  Foresters  111  1:  we  seek  to 
curb  their  viciousncss;  —  843a,  Jubilee  Queen  Victoria  II  1 :  she 
beloved  for  a  kindliness  rare  in  Fable  or  History  (von  dem 
sehr  beliebten  Adj.  „kindly"  gebildet).  — 

-ry:  328a  1,  Gareth  Lynette  625:  a  huge  man-beast  of 
boundless  savagery:  für  gewöhnlicheres  „savageness",  also  Suf- 
fixtausch; ebenso  755  b,  Cup  I  2:  you  know  not  the  savagery 
•of  Rome;  hingegen  „savagery44  als  nomen  actionis  (nicht,  wie 
hier,  Adj.-Abstraktum):  666a,  Harold  II  2:  hast  thou  never 
heard  his  savagery  at  Alen^on;  —  397b  15,  Lancelot  Elaine 
113:  Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery;  —  523a  7,  John  Oldcastle 
90:  monkeries  and  nunneries  (mit  Analogiebildung  nach  dem 
geläufigen  nunnery);  —  736b,  Becket  IV  2:  the  Pope  divorced 
King  Louis,  scorning  his  monkery  (hier  monkery  —  monkishness, 
monkishspirit);  — -  738b,  Becket  V  1:  what  game,  what  juggle, 
what devilry  are  you  playing?  -  809a,  Foresters  12:1  hate  him 
for  his  want  of  chivalry  (=  chivalrous  spirit);  ebenso  837b, 
Foresters  IV:  he  loves  the  chivalry  of  his  Single  arm.  -  Als 
Kollektivsuffix  erscheint  -ry  in:  99,  34,  Locksley  Hall  68:  the 
clanging  rookery  (* „Krähenschaft"),    ebenso  217b  7,    Princess, 
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Conclusion,  97:  the  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery,  - 
und  in  „The  Outlawry"  als  Titel  des  II.  und  III.  Aktes  der 
„Foresters"  (p.  804).  — 

-ship:  281b,  In  Mem.  119,  10:  the  friendship  of  thine  eye: 
nicht  „Freundschaft",  sondern  „Freundlichkeit41,  friendliness, 
friendly  look;  —  singulär  ist  die  Bedeutung  in:  329a  3,  Gareth 
Lynette  686:  God  bless  the  King  and  all  his  fellowship,  —  wo 
das  Wort  nicht  im  gewöhnlichen  abstrakten,  sondern  in  konkret- 
kollektivem Sinne  steht;  normales  Eigenschafts-  (oder  viel- 
mehr Titel-)  Abstraktum  wieder  in:  462a  25,  Guinevere  385: 
the  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship,  that  crown'd  the  State 
pavilion  of  the  King;  N.  E.  D:  „the  rank  or  position  of  a  Pen- 
dragon"  (i.  e.  of  a  chief  leader  or  ruler,  s.  u.  Pendragon),  vgl. 
ib.  die  zwei  Zitate:  1834,  Penny  Cyclop[aedial  II  415,  2:  Am- 
brosius,  his  [Arthur's]  predecessor  in  the  Pendragonship;  und: 
1834,  Penny  Cyclop.  II,  415,  2:  After  he  [Arthuri  became  Pen- 
dragon; —  612a,  Queen  Mary  III  3:  he,  so  fierce  against  the 
Headship  of  the  Pope  (=  primae}');  ib.:  being  English  churchman 
how  should  he  bear  the  headship  of  the  Pope?  —  648a,  Queen 
Mary  V  4:  all  kingship  and  queenship,  all/riesthood  and/relacy 
(Kollektiva);  -  675  b,  Harold  III  2:  that  kiss  .  .  .  which  will 
make  my  kingship  kinglier  to  me  (kingship  =  being  king); 
694  b,  Becket,  Prologue:  I  should  beat  thy  kingship  as  my  bishop 
(viz.  in  play  of  chess)  has  beaten  it; 

-ster:  449b  28,  Last  Tournament,  402:  the  tonguesters  of 
the  court;  dasselbe  Wort  564,  2,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,  132  —  und  865  a,  To  Mary  Boyle  IX,  2;  535  b,  Brunnan- 
burh  X  10:  a  youtigester  in  war  (ags.  giungne  aet  gude); 
564,  11,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  141;  rhymester;  — 
817  b,  Foresters  II  1 :  how  srould  this  old  lamester  guide  us. 

-/A:  358b  1,  Geraint  Enid  265:  the  two  remain'd  apart  by 
all  the  chamber's  width;  561,  28,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,  48:  she  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with  all  the 
breadth  of  man  (Umfang  des  geistigen  Gesichtskreises,  vgl.  198b, 
PrincessV180:  thev — women-need  more  breadth  of  eulture).  — 

-ty\  185b  4,  Princess  III  300:  foreseeing  casualty  (Zufälle); 
vgl.  886a,  Church-warden  Curate,  2:  nasty,  casselty  weather 
(poet's  note:  'casualty',  chance  weather);  —  407b  21,  Lancelot 
Elaine,  738:  she  marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tranqtullity 
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(—  with  remaining  pale  and  tranquill,  so  that  nothing  was  to 
be  got  out  of  her);  —  729a,  Becket  III  3:  unctuosity,  s.  oben 
unter  -ism  z.  St.;  —  831b,  Foresters  IV  1:  tho'  thou  wert  as 
liollow  as  ...  (folgt  Aufzählung  von  Beispielen)  ...  or  any  other 
synibol  of  vacuity. 

Nun  folge  noch  eine  Auswahl  für  Beispiele  von  Prä! ixen: 

—  157  a  12,  Sea  Dreams,  63:  fought  with  what  seem'd 
my  own  uncharity  (=  uncharitableness,  want  of  charity);  — 
386b  10,  Merlin  Vivien  386  faith  and  unfaith;  —  331  b  4,  Gareth 
Lvnette  835:  meseems,  that  here  is  much  discourtesy]  —  387  b 
20,  Merlin  Vivien  453:  what  is  Farne  in  life  but  \w\l-disfame\ 
—  569b,  Heavy  Brigade  IV  15:  in  wild  disarray  (vom  fliehenden 
Feind);  388b  28,  Merlin  Vivien  520:  misfaith  im  Sinne  von 
mistrust;  —  628a,  Queen  Mary  IV  2:  monsters  of  mistradition. 

Ferner:  kopulatives  co-:  605b,  Queen  Mary  III,  1:  the 
charge  of  being  co-rebels]  709b,  Becket  13:  my  comrade,  boon 
companion,  my  co-revcllcr\  720  b,  Becket  II  2:  co-mates  we  were, 
...  co-kings  we  were  ...  — 

Endlich  Präpositional- Adverbiales:  596b,  Queen  Mary  II  1 : 
swolTn  and  fed  with  indraughts  and  side-currents,  (we)  roll 
lipon  London;  660b,  Harold  II  1:  I  ...  feit  the  remorseless 
outdraught  of  the  deep  haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  my  legs. 

Sonstige  Präfixkompositionen  werden  besser  bei  der  Zu- 
sammensetzung behandelt. 

* 

Zu  der  nun  folgenden  Liste  der  Adjektivbildungen 
ist  nur  die  allgemeine  Bemerkung  zu  machen,  daß  Ten- 
nyson  bei  gewissen  Suffixen  auf  ihren  vollen  Begriffsinhalt 
größeren  Nachdruck  legt  als  der  gewöhnliche  Sprachgebrauch: 
besonders  ist  dies  bei  dem  beliebten  -ful  und  seinem  Korrela- 
tivum  -less  der  Fall,  welche  er  immer  so  gebraucht,  daß  der 
Typus  „x-ful"  wirklich  „füll  of  x"  und  „x-lessw  —  „without  x" 
bedeutet,  ohne  Rücksicht  auf  die  etwa  verwischte  Bedeutung  in 
der  Alltagssprache. 

-able  ist  ein  recht  häufiges  Suffix:  319a  22,  Gareth  Lynette 
101:  the  prince  ...  when  tall  and  marriageable\  372a  15,  Bahn 
Balan  171:  gifts  born  with  the  blood,  not  learnable}  divine; 
385a  11,  Merlin  Vivien,  292:  ev'n  such  a  wave,  but  not  so 
pleasurable\  395b,  Lancelot  Elaine,  1 :  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the 
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loveable]  474,  To  Queen,  3:  that  rentcmbvrable  day  (  —  memor- 
able);  496b  21,  Golden  Supper,  208:  gems  moveable  and  /y- 
settable  at  will;  511b  4,  Sisters,  130:  high  in  Heaven,  ...  not 
findable  here;  631b,  Queen  Mary  IV  3:  the  greatest  sin  that 
can  be  sinn'd,  yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable,  unpardoii- 
able\  643a,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  Saints  ...  be  comfortablc  to  nie 
(—  be  a  comfort,  of  c);  vgl.  319a  14,  Gareth  Lynette  93:  some 
comfortable  bride  and  fair;  672a,  Harold  III  1:  is  naked  truth 
actable  in  true  life?  833b,  Foresters  IV:  if  the  land  wert1 
ruleable  by  tongue;  über  die  zahlreichen  Bildungen  auf  un...able 
s.  unten  bei  un-. 

•al\  Spiritual  —  geisterhaft,  gespenstisch:  20b,  Adeline  II 12: 
spiritual  Adeline;  457a  14,  Guinevere  68:  grim  faces  came  and 
went  before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear;  hingegen  153b  I, 
Aylmer's  Field  699:  had  you  ...  one  spiritual  doubt  she  could 
not  soöthe  —  wohl  nur  für  „on  the  mind"  (Latinismus);  — 
272b,  In  Mem.  93,  5:  no  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost:  Be- 
deutung „visible"  (ib.  1:  I  shall  not  see  thee);  — 624b,  Queen 
Mar>'  III  6:  my  father  (Charles  V),  retiring  into  cloistal  soli- 
tude;  814a,  Foresters  II  1:  while  I  sat  among  my  thralls  in  my 
baronial  hall;  vgl.  150b  9,  Aylmer's  Field  513:  the  matwrial 
lord;  —  842  a  To  Marquis  Dufferin  Ava  III  2:  your  viceregal 
days.    - 

-////:  eines  der  häufigsten  Suffixe  und,  wie  bemerkt,  oft  in 
seiner  vollen  etymologischen  Bedeutung  gebraucht,  —  wie  be- 
sonders deutlich  der  Fall  zeigt:  593a,  Queen  Mary  I  5:  a  morning 
which  found  nie/*///  0/foolish  doubts  and  leaves  nie  as  hopcfui 
Andere  Beispiele  für  -ful: 

—  18a,  Oriana  VI  5:  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace 
(deadly);  vgl.  307,  Maud  III,  IV  15:  deathful-grinning  mouths  of 
the  fortress;  427  a  29,  Holy  Grail  521:  the  deathful  ridge;  652, 
Prologue  to  „Harold",  5:  that  deathful  arrow;  — 23a,  Eleänore 
119:  dfmwi////slumber;  55b,  Choric  Song  IV  15  dreamful  ease; 
298a,  Maud  I,  XVIII,  VIII,  8:  dreamful  wastes  where  footless 
fancies  dwell;  —  47  a  21,  Palace  Art,  185:  feastful  mirth;  - 
73b  24  (Gardener's  Daughter)  fitful  blasts  of  bahn;  cf.  150a  7, 
Aylmer's  Field  477:  letters,  coming  fitfully;  vgl.  Longfellow, 
My  Lost  Youth,  7,  8:  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song;  —  87b  26 
(Stylites):  crime  ful  record;  cf.  689a,  Harold  V  1 :  crimeful  heads; 
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1 14a,  Will  Waterproof  238:  our  changeful  equinoxes;  cf. 
867b,  Progress  Spring  VIII  7:  the  changeful  West;  —  147b  24 
Aylmer's  Field  336:  a  rageful  eye;  vgl.  551b  28,  Ancient  Sage 
271:  ...  nor  thou  be  rageful  like  a  handled  bee;  ebenso  ivralh- 
ful:  192  a  7,  Princeks  IV  364:  over  brow  and  cheek  and  bosom 
brake  the  wrathful  bloom  ...;  355a  27,  Geraint  Enid  76:  a 
wrathful  answer;  385b  31,  Merlin  Vivien  339:  that  makes  nie 
passing  wrathful;  dtto.  403a  17,  Lancelot  Elaine477;  461b  16, 
Guinevere  344:  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  heat;  —  156b  24, 
Sea  Dreams  53:  sheets  of  wasteful  foam;  547  b,  Ancient  Sage 
5:  worn  from  wasteful  living;  —  214a  8,  Princess  VII  232:  all 
the  faultful  past;  -  222a  1,  Third  February;  19:  if  you  be 
fearful1,  then  must  we  be  bold;  —  241,  Boädicea33:  shall  we 
care  to  be  pitiful  (—  füll  of  pity) ;  vgl.  580b,  Queen  Mary  I  1: 
she  spoke  even  of  Northumberland  pitifully;  629a  Queen  Mary 
IV  2:  (I  should  be)  pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ...;  -  289,  Maud 
1,  III,  2:  spleenful  folly;  cf.  345  b  8,  Marriage  Geraint  283:  a 
little  ...  spleenful  yet;  —  304a,  Maud  II,  IV,  V  4:  a  ivakeful 
doze;  —  319b  17,  Gareth  Lynette  126:  wilt  thou  Ieave  thine 
Hiscful  biding  here;  subjektiv  861a,  Leper's  Bride  IX,  1:  this 
coarse  diseascful  creature  (the  body  of  man);  -342  b  13,  Mar- 
riage Geraint  95:  his  mightfid  hand  striking  great  blows;  - 
367a  19,  Geraint  Enid  826:  vourself  were  first  the  ...  cause  to 
make  my  nature's  pridefid  sparkle  in  the  blood  break  into 
furious  flame  (prideful  sp.  =  sp.  of  pride);  —  377  b  3,  Baiin 
Balan  269:  a  lustjul  King  who  sought  to  win  my  love  thro' 
evil  ways;  —  383b  1,  Merlin  Vivien  182:  the  old  man,  tho' 
doubtful  (—  füll  of  doubt,  doubting)  feit  the  flattery;  —  385a 
12,  Merlin  Vivien  293:  some  prcsageful  mood;  —  418b,  Holy 
Grail  1:  noisefid  arms;  vgl.  Longfellovv,  Student's  Tale  (Tales 
Wayside  Inn),  34:  the  empty  handed  years,  ...  vacant  tho'  voice- 
ful  with  prophetic  sound;  —  419a  2,  Holy  Grail  14:  a  gustful 
April  morn  (=--  gusty);  —  453a  28,  Last  Tournament  612:  pa- 
tient  and  prayerfid,  meek;  479b  15,  Lover's  Tale,  216:  all 
the  carefid  burthen  of  our  tender  years;  —  482a  13,  Lover's 
Tale  I  370:     a  ivoful  man  (—  füll  of  woe);    ebenso  487  b   16, 

1  Dieses  Adjektiv  zeigt  wie  viele  andere  dieser  Kategorie  zugleich  mit 
dem  Eintritt  der  vollen  Bedeutung  von  -ful  eine  Verschiebung  aus  der 
^läufigen  objektiven  in  eine  seltenere  subjektive  Verwendung. 
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Lover's  Tale  I  723:  tcarful  eyes,  vgl.  488b  10,  Lover's  Tale 
780:  looking  round  upon  his  tearful  friends;  491b  34,  Lover's 
Tale  II  179:  tearful  smiles;  an  einer  anderen  Stelle  heißt  die 
Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  des  Übels  „riddle  of  the  painjul 
earth"  (der  vielgequälten);  —  671  a,  Harold  III  1 :  a  sunimer  mere 
with  sudden  ivreckful  gusts  from  a  side-gorge;  — 679a,  Harold 
IV  1 :    to  lend  an  ear  not  overscornful. 

-ian:  241,  Boädicea,  1:  those  Neronian  legionaries;  495b  30, 
Lover's  Tale  I  141:  a  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush 
(—  malaric);  — 

-ishx\  231,  Northern  Farmer,  new  style,  VI  2:  a  nicctish 
bit  of  land  —  von  einem  adjektivischen  „nicety"  =  nice,  wie 
das  vorhin  zitierte  „casselty  weather"  886a,  Church-warden 
Curate  I  2;  —  296b,  Maud  I,  XVI,  I,  23:  I  know  it  (Maud's 
beauty)  the  one  bright  thing  to  save  my  ...  life  ...  from  a  sclfish 
grave :  soll  das  etwa  „self-dug  grave"  (Selbstmord)  bedeuten  — 
oder  erscheint  hier  der  Selbstmord  als  (in  gewissem  Sinne) 
„egoistische"  Tat?2  527a  11,  Columbus  128:  blockish  irreve- 
rence,  brainless  greed;  —  565,  14,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,  180:  the  moon  was  falling  greenish  thro'  a  rosy  glow;  — 

•itc:  287,  Maud  I,  I,  XII,  1 :  a  Mamntonite  mother  kills  her 
babe  for  a  burial  fee. 

-ivr:  passive  —  patient,  geduldig,  zB.  130a  27,  Enoch 
Arden  348:  worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs  or 
pleasures;  —  140a,'Brook  57:  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictivc 
tears  (heuchlerisch);  — 

-lcssy  das  Korrelativum  zu  -ful  und  ebenso  beliebt,  wird 
wie  dieses  in  der  vollen  etymologischen  Bedeutung  gebraucht*: 

—  205  b  10,  Princess  VI  83:  the  old  Hon,  glaring  with  his 
whelpless  eye  (vgl.  Byron,  Lara,  II,  XXV,  10:  the  tigress  in  her 
ivhelpless  ire);  —  261a,  In  Mein.  54,  5:  nothing  walks  with 
aimless  feet;  cf.  439  b  10,  Pelleas  Ettarre  273:  aimless  about  the 

1  Über  dieses  Suffix  ist  jetzt  besonders  zu  vergleichen  Bradley,  The 
Making  of  English,  London  1904,  p.  134. 

-  Vergleichen  läßt  sich  jedenfalls  Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon  VIII, 
letzte  Zeile:  "(faith)  forbade  a  selfish  death." 

3  Als  kühnste  engl.  Bildung  dieser  Art  darf  man  wohl  Byrons  Wen- 
dung "the  Dogcless  city's  vanish'd  sway  (Venedig;  Childe  Harold  IV,  4,  4) 
bezeichnen. 
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land  ...  wandering;  —  291,  Maud,  I,  VI,  I,  3:  hueless  cloud;  cf. 
842  b.  To  Marquis  Dufferin  Ava,  XIII,  2:  while  my  life's  late 
eve  endures  nor  settles  into  hueless  gray;  —  297  b,  Maud,  Part  I, 
XVIII,  III,  15:  the  thornless  garden  (Paradise);  —  298,  Maud, 
I,  XVIII,  VIII,  8:  dreamful  wastes  vthere  footless  fancies  dwell; 
351a  13,  Marriage  Geraint,  629:  patch'd  and  blurr'd  and  lustre- 
less  (ein  Fisch  im  Vergleich  zu  anderen  —  hingegen  13b,  A 
Character  17:  a  lack-lustrv  dead-blue  eye);  —  362a  37,  Geraint 
Enid  529:  her  veilless  eyes;  —  370a  26,  Baiin  Balan,  61:  those 
three  ktngless  years,  —  sagt  Balan  für  die  Zeit  seiner  Ver- 
bannung aus  des  Königs  Angesicht;  —  374b  26  Baiin  Balan 
94:  a  Christless  foe;  vgl.  890b,  Dawn  II  2:  godless  fury  of 
peoples  and  Christless  frolic  of  kings;  —  314a  19,  Baiin  Balan 
290:  the  skvless  woods;  —  387  a  30.  Merlin  Vivien  431 :  woman 
in  her  seif  less  mood;  vgl.  (alliterierend):  684a,  Harold  V  1:  the 
.simple,  silent,  selfless  man  is  worth  a  world  of  tonguesters ;  — 
396a  22,  Lancelot  Elaine  35:  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonesse; 

—  398b  11,  Lancelot  Elaine  171:  the  tvordless  man  — Tvon 
einem  stummen  alten  Diener;  von  demselben:  416a  15,  Lan- 
celot Elaine  1263:  then  turned  the  tongueless  man;  —  402a  8, 
Lancelot  Elaine  408:  the  bushless  downs;  —  412a  23,  Lancelot 
Elaine  1017:  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay;  — 
438b  18,  Pelleas  Ettarre  221:  I  will  slice  him  handless  by  the 
wrist;  vgl.  761a,  Cup  II  1:  that  same  head  they  would  have 
play'd  at  ball  with  and  kick'd  it  featureless',  —  474,  To  Queen 
12:  thunderless  lightnings;  cf.  529b  1,  Voyage  Maeldune  III  5: 
the  waterfalls  pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  (on  the  „Silent 
lsle")  ...  and  high  in  the  heaven  above  there  flitted  a  songless 
lark;  zum  letzteren  vgl.  549a  7,  Ancient  Sage  78:  she  (Faith) 
hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg;  —  520b,  Defence  Lucknow 
VI  8:  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in  the  ground;  —  528a  9, 
Columbus  185:  this  creed/ess  people  will  be  brought  to  Christ; 

-  546 af  Despair  X  1:  you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life;  —  574a 
I,  My  Brother's  Sonnets  I  3:  the  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June;  — 
622a,  Queen  Mary  III  5:  this  landless  Philibert  of  Savoy  (= 
lackland);  —  637  b,  Queen  Mary  V  1:  hari'estless  autumns;  — 
643b,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  a  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless 
sea;  —  709a,  Becket  1  3:  snake— -  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  afangless 
om\  issues  a  venomous  adder;  —  735  b,  Becket  IV  2:  her  (Ro- 

Baustcioc  L  !•' 
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samuncTs)  churchless  commerce  with  the  King;  —  738a,  Becket 
V  1 :  I  had  dream'd  I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  quem 
...  The  bridelcss  Becket  is  thy  king  and  mine;  —  850a,  Vast- 
ness  III  1:  truthlcss  violence  mourn'd  by  the  Wise;  —  850b, 
Vastness  VII  2:  desolate  offing,  sailorless  harbours;  —  85 la, 
Vastness  XII  2:  dcbllcss  competence,  golden  mean;  —  851a, 
Vastness  XVII  2:  drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaningless  Past; 

—  871b  3,  Romney's  Remorse  112:  one  truth  will  damn  nie 
with  the  mindless  wob;  —  876b,  Death  Oenone  8 ff.:  (vine- 
leaves)  thro'  the  sunless  winter  morning-mist  in  silence  wept 
upon  the  floiverless  earth ;  —  878  b  18,  St.  Telemachus  21 :  thou 
dvedless  dreamer;  —  883b,  Hymn  (Akbar's  Dream)  II  4:  men 
...  kneel  adoring  Hirn  the  Timelcss  in  the  flame  that  measurcs 
Time  (Sonne);  -  890a,  Dawn  I  3:  man  with  his  brotherkss 
dinner  on  man  in  the  tropica!  wood.  —  Und  schließlich  als 
Meisterstück  der  Adjektivbildung:  571a,  To  Virgil  V  2:  the 
blissful  years  again  to  be,  summers  of  the  snakvless  meadow, 
unlaborions  earth  and  oarless  sea.  — 

Als  Besonderheit  im  Gebrauch  von  -less  ist  ferner  eine 
Gruppe  von  Adjektiven  zu  verzeichnen,  die  den  Typus  auf- 
weist: wx-lessw  =  „un-x-able"  (z.  B.  Dickens,  M.  Chuzzlewit, 
p.  103,  Dickens  Edition:  exhaustless  Stores  of  pure  affection 
=  inexhaustible).  Bei  Tennyson  findet  sich:  12  a  9,  Ode  Me- 
mory III  14:  fathomless  —  unfathomable;  14  a  7,  Poet  11 :  vieic- 
less  —  invisible  (so  auch  sightless)  (vgl.  Shakspere,  Meas.  for 
Meas.  III,  1,  Delius  Anm.  30);  -  204b  15,  Princess  VI  20:  a 
bulk  of  spanless  girth;  —  532  a,  De  Profundis  I  6:  all  this 
changing  world  of  changeless  law  (=  unchangeable) ;  vgl.  792a, 
Promise  May  II:  in  looking  at  a  chill  and  changeless  Past;  —  533b, 
To  Brookfield  5:  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest  (=irresistible>; 

—  545  a,  Despair  III  1:  the  limitless  Universe. 

Ganz  singulär  endlich  ist  der  Fall  547a  1,  Despair  XV  4: 
the  homeless  planet  shall  wheel  thro'  the  silence  of  space, 
motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race,  —  wo  „mother- 
less"  bedeutet  „not  being  mother  to  — ,  not  productive  of  — ; 
„childless"  wäre  hier  das  Normale;  vgl.  z.  B.  685a,  Harold  V  I: 
evil  for  good  ...  is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil  for  evil. — 

-like:  304b,  Maud  II IV  VIII  3:  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain; 

—  889  a,  Charity  XVI  2:  the  tenderest  Christ-like  creature  that 
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<*vtT  stept  on  the  ground  (das  Gegenteil„Ch  ristless*4  s.  o.  bei 
-less);  —  591  b,  Queen  Mary  I  5:  I'll  have  it  (den  ersten  Kiesel- 
stein, welchen  Philipp  in  England  betritt)  burnish'd  firelikc 
(kurz  für:  to  make  it  glow  like  fire);  877a  3,  Death  Oenone 
21:  the  batlike  shrillings  of  the  Dead  when  driven  \o  Hades; 

-ly:  das  Hauptbeispiel,  das  Lieblingswort  „kindly" ,  s.  im 
lexikographischen  Teil;  andere  Beispiele  sind:  -  600a,  Queen 
Mary  II  2:  I  have  never  seen  her  so  queenly  or  so  goodly: 
..queenlike*  stünde,  wenn  nicht  die  Rücksicht  auf  den  Parallelis- 
mus  zu  goodly;  vgl.  843a,  Jubilee  Queen  Victoria  III  3:  all  is 
gracious,  gentle,  great  and  Queenly;  631a,  Queen  Mary  IV  3 : 
God  .  .  .  will  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  undergo  (the  death  of 
fire);  668a,  Harold  II  2:  a  gentle,  gracious,  pure  and  saintly 
man.  - 

Eine  gewisse  Vorliebe  für  Bildungen  auf  -ly  ist  daraus  zu 
erkennen,  daß  wir  sie  finden,  wo  dem  Sinne  nach  die  bloßen 
Adjektiva  ohne  das  Suffix  genügen  würden:  geläufiger  ist  noch: 
639  b,  Queen  Mary  V  1 :  I  bring  you  goodly  tidings;  —  bezeich- 
nend aber  schon  865  a,  To  Mary  Boyle  1X1:  lowly  minds  were 
madden'd  ...  by  tonguester  tricks,  wo  ja  nicht  „humble", 
sondern  wirklich  „low"  gemeint  ist.  Freilich  kommt  umgekehrt 
einfaches  Adjektivum  vor,  wo  wir  -ly  erwarten,  aber  wohl  nur 
bei  „one":  140a,  Brook  31:  his  one  child;  147a  17,  Aylmers 
Field  296:  the  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name. 

Zum  Schluß  ein  adverbielles  -ly,  wo  wir  „like*'  erwarten: 
31 9b  14,  Gareth  Lynette  123:  I  knew  him  King,  when  I  . . .  heard 
him  Kingly  speak.  — 

-n  (Stof fadjektiva) :  343  a  18,  Marriage  Geraint  136:  a  cedarn 
cabinet;  so  schon  „cedarn  glooms"  im  Jugendgedichte  „Tim- 
buctoo",  V.  42,  und  „cedarn  doors"  in  „Recollections  Arabian 
Nights",  115  (p.  11a,  16);  510a  23,  Sisters  56:  their  locks  as 
golden  as  his  were  silver  (ein  *„silvern"  nicht  mehr  möglich).  - 

-ous:  159a  22,  Sea  Dreams  207:  when  the  note  had  reach'd 
a  thunderous  fulness  (=  thunder-like);  195b,  Princess  V  13: 
a  light  wind  wakes  a  lisping  of  the  innumerous  leaf  (—  innu- 
merable;  Churton  Collins  z.  St.  zitiert  Miltons  Comus,  349,  und 
Henry  More);  —  446b  11,  Last  Tournament,  204:  Lancelot's 
languowus  mood;  -  538a,  Tiresias,  15:  the  multitudinous  beast 
malerisch-scherzhaft  vom  „vielfältigen"  Drachen,  welchen  Kad- 

13* 
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mos  tötete;  -572a,  Dead  Prophet  VII,  heißt  die  personifizierte 
„Reverence":  a  vulturous  Beldani;  641b,  Queen  MaryV,  2: 
these  libellous  papers  which  I  found;  -  655  a,  Harold  11:  not 
stagger'd  by  this  ominous  earth  and  heaven  (==  füll  of  omens); 

724  a,  Becket  II  2:  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King  (=  duti- 
ful);  —  736b,  Becket  IV  2  nennt  Eleonore  die  Rosamunde 
Clifford  „one  of  his  (Henry 's)  slanderous  harlots". 

-some:  90  a  37  (Talking  Oak)  then  ran  she,  gamesome  as 
a  colt;  119b  8,  Beggar  Maid,  12:  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome 
mien ; 

-ward  (adjektivierte  Richtungsadverbien):  214b  13,  Princess 
VII  267:  childward  care  (den  Kindern  zugewandte  Sorge);  an 
einer  anderen  Stelle  der  „Princess"  (in  IV;  p.  189a  14):  beelike 
instinct  hiveward.  - 

-y\  ein  überaus  beliebtes  Suffix1;  oft  wird  es  wie  -ly  ohne 
inhaltliche  Notwendigkeit  an  Adjektiva  angehängt: 

1 1  a  4  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights) :  the  city 's  stilly 
sound;  12a,  Ode  Memory  IV  15:  rushy  coves;  22a  4,  Mar- 
garet V  6:  the  arching  linies  are  tall  and  shady;  ib.  5  (7)  faint, 
rainy  lights;  6  (8)  leavy  beech;  40b  23,  Oenone  51:  recdy 
Simois;  48b  19,  Palace  Art  279:  the  dully  sound  of  human 
footsteps  (für  wdulli5Äft);  hingegen  58b  21  (Dream  FairWomenK 
the  silence  drear,  wo  wir  dreary  erwarten;  135  a  13,  Enoch 
Arden  653:  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath  of  England; 
156b 2,  Sea  Dreams31:  the  wordy  Storni;  cf.  273b,  In  Mem. 
95,  31:  wordy  snares  und  Byron,  Lara,  I,  XXIII,  40:  a  wordy 
war;  —  275b,  In  Mem.  100,  15:  meadowy  curves  (of  rivulet) 
(==  among  meadows)  278b,  In  Mem.  109,  11:  passion  pure 
in  snowy  bloom;         295a,  Maud  I,  XIII,  II,  6:  a  glossy  boot; 

295a  Maud  I,  XIII,  II,  9:  a  stotty  British  stare;  -  297b, 
Maud  I,  XVIII,  V,  2;  this  stormy  gulf  (sc.  des  irdischen  Daseins); 

301a,  Maud  I,  XXII,  VII,  5:  the  woody  hollows,  in  which 
we  meet;  303b  M.  II  IV  II  2:  woody  places;  -  301b,  Maud  I, 
XXII,  XI,  4:  an  carthy  bed  (Grab); "  304a,  Maud  II  IV  VI  2: 
dewy  splendour;  -  343  a  32,  Marriage  Geraint  150:  a  hart  .  . . 
milky- white;       355b  12,  Geraint  Enid  90:  swung  from  his  brand 

1  Vgl.  über  die  Verwendung  dieses  Suffixes  bei  neuenglisehen  Dichtern 
die  vortrefflichen  Zusammenstellungen  von  William  T.  Arnold  auf  S.  XLIIff 
der  Einleitung  zu  seiner  Keats- Ausgabe  (London,  Kegan  Paul,  1884). 
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a  windy  buffet  out  („sausend");  —  356b  18,  Geraint  Enid  159; 
the  bulky  bandit;  371b  15,  Baiin  ßalan  142:  their  flowery 
welcome  (mit  Bezug  auf  370b  12,  Baiin  Balan  80:  joy  that 
blazed  itself  in  woodland  wealth  of  leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage 
of  flowers);  -  380  a,  Merlin  Vivien  5:  the  zvily  Vivien  (so  heißt 
sie  öfter);  436a  21,  Pelleas  Ettarre  189:  old  milky  fables  of 
the  wolf  and  sheep;  —  499a  7,  Golden  Supper,  361:  then  began 
the  story  of  his  love  as  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily;  — 
451b  13,  Last  Tournament  511:  a  roky  hollow;  457  a  6, 
Guinevere  62:  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face;  465a  26,  Guine- 
vcre  591:  the  ntoony  vapour  rolling  round  the  King;  -  475b 
11,  To  Queen  52:  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient  hour;  - 
486a  16,  Lover's  Tale  I  630:  flaky  cloud;  -  490a  24,  Lover's 
Tale  II  73:  the  steepy  sea-bank;  dasselbe  Wort  in  einem  von 
Rowe  und  Webb  (Selections  from  T.)  zur  unten  folgenden 
Stelle  mit  „shrillya  zitierten  Beispiel  aus  Dryden,  —  526a  15, 
Columbus  71:  the  weedy  seas;  —  655  a,  Harold  I  1:  „too  hardy 
with  thyKing!a  sagt  Tostig  zu  Harold ;  Eduard  beruft  sich  dann 
darauf:  „Tostig  says  true;  my  son,  thou  art  too  hardlt  not 
stagger'd  by  this  ominous  earth  and  heaven;  —  787b,  Promise 
May  II:  the  weather's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  (Barometer)  be 
a  bit  shaäky;  —  794  a,  Promise  May  II:  some  of  my  form  er 
friends  would  find  my  logic  faulty;  —  836a,  Foresters  IV:  pity 
for  a  father  .  .  .  is  weightier  than  a  thousand  marks  of  gold ;  - 
843  b,  Jubilee  Queen  Victoria,  VI  8:  let  the  weary  be  comforted, 
let  the  needy  be  banqueted;  845  a  8,    Demeter  Persephone 

44:  the  shrilly  whinnyings  of  the  team  of  Hell;  — 862a,  Leper's 
Bride  XVIII  3:  the  icy  winter  silence.  — 

Von  den  Präfixen  in  der  Adjektivbildung  sei  nur  ein 
besonders  vielgebrauchtes  hervorgehoben:  das  negierende  -w«. 
Seine  große  Verbreitung  und  seinen  siegreichen  Konkurrenz- 
kampf gegen  andere  Negationsarten  mögen  folgende  Beispiele 
veranschaulichen. 

25a,  Sonnetill,  11:  uncongenial  spirits;  58a  14(Dream 
Fair  Women)  imblissful  clime;  -  76b  27,  Gardeners  Daugh- 
ter:   unheedful  =  heedless;  —   94  a    11    Love   Duty   91:    quiet 

1  Eine   Art   Volksetymologie   (das  Wort  ist  ja  frz.  hardi,  nicht  ags. 
heardi£),  welche  eben  das  Beispiel  unter  diese  Rubrik  stellt. 
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eyes  mifaithful  to  the  truth  (ruhiger  Blick,  der  innere  Unruhe  nicht 
verrät);  -  243b,  Hendecasyllabics  21:  half  coquette-like  maiden, 
not  to  be  greeted  unbcnignly;  259  b,  In  Mem.  47,  5:  faith 
as  vague  as  all  uttsweet:  308b,  Dedication  „Idylls11,  29:  a 
lovelier  life,  a  more  unstaind,  than  his  (normaler  wäre  „stain- 
less");  -  404a  21,  Lancelot  Elaine  540:  hath  left  his  prize  tut- 
taken;  —  409  a  13,  Lancelot  Elaine  820:  lying  unsleek,  unshorn; 

—  422  b  32,  Holy  Grail  249:  unremorsejul  folds  of  rolling  fire 
(=  remorseless,  pitiless1;  -  436  a  5,  Pelleas  Ettarre,  173: 
wearing  this  unsunny  face  to  him  who  won  thee  glory; 
443a  17,  Pelleas  Ettarre  476:  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrozvardlw 
a  fall  from  him;  -  481b  14,  Lovers  Tale  I  342:  nothing  in 
Nature  is  unbeautiful;  cf.  654  b,  Harold  I  1 :  your  churches  un- 
couth,  unhandsome;  und  739a,  Becket  V  1:  what  uncomeh 
faces;  -  482b  24,  Lover's  Tale  I  414:  most  unloverlike;  vgl. 
686a,  Harold  V  1:  o  brother,  most  unbrothcrlike  to  nie; 
485b  27,  Lover's  Tale  I  609:  tmpaining  brows;  490a  5,  Lovers 
Tale  II,  54:  the  motions  of  my  heart  .  .  .  uttfrequent f  low; 
in-  für  ////-  durch  Analogieeinfluß:  527a  10,  Columbus  127: 
/gnorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast;  564,  25,  Locksley  Hall 
Sixty  Years  After,  155:  cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  (fort- 
schrittsfeindlich); 574a,  My  Brothers  Sonnets  III,  1:  thesc 
unsumtnerd  skies;  — -  653  b,  Harold  1 1:  old  imcanonical  Stigand; 

—  662a,  Harold  II  2:  that  un-Saxon  blast:  „sachsenfeindlich* 
nennt  Harold  den  Seesturm,  weil  er  seinen  Schiffbruch  ver- 
ursacht hat;  —  751b,  Cup  I  1:  some  unprincely  violence  to  a 
woman;  758a,  Cup  I  3:  some  unbearded  boy;  830a, 
Foresters  III  1 :  if  (they  come)  not  I  have  let  them  knowT  their 
lives  unsafe  in  any  of  these  our  forests;  830  b,  Foresters  IV  1: 
art  thou  a  knight?  .  .  .  and  walkest  here  unarmourd;  838a, 
Foresters  IV:  unholy  wars  against  your  lawful  king. 

Eine  besondere  Gruppe  bilden  die  Adjektiva  vom  Typus 
„un- . . .  able",  wie: 

136a  12,    Enoch    Arden  718:    a   thousand   memories,  .. 
unspeakable   for  sadness,    ebenso  842  b,    To  Marquis    Dufferin 
Ava  1X3:  „unspeakable"  he  wrote  „their  kindness";  hingegen 


1  Zum  Typus  Mun-x-fulM  =  "x-less"  vgl.  z.  B.  Äat  death's  uncheerful 
doorM  bei  Milton,  Psalm  88,  11. 
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394a  23,  Merlin  Vivien  87:  innttcrahle  unkindliness;  --  ferner: 
529b  3,  Voyage  Maeldune  III  7:  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the 
crag  to  an  unbclievable  height  (lautsymbolisch  meisterhaft);  - 
536b,  Achilles  27:  the  dread  unweariable  fire  (dxajiaxov  rcDp); 
551a  29,  Ancient  Sage  240:  unshadowablc  in  words  (=  not  to 
be  shadowed  forth  by  words);  —  637b,  Queen  Mary  V  1: 
unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond;  -  649b,  Queen  Mary  V  5: 
unquenchable  fire;  650a,  Queen  Mary  V  5:  unwoundable; 
653  a,  Harold  I  1:  the  undescendible  abysm;  -  751b  Cup  I  1: 
face  and  form  unmatchable.  Ein  logisch  verschiedener  Fall 
ist  540a  20,  Tiresias  128:  unvencrable  will  thy  memory  be,  — 
weil  partizipiale  Bedeutung  und  nicht  die  gewöhnliche  Funktion 
von  -able  vorliegt.    — 

Gesondert  anzuführen  sind  ferner  einige  partizipiale  Fälle, 
in  denen  das  logische  Objekt,  bezw.  Subjekt  syntaktisch  ganz 
so  angereiht  wird,  als  ob  das  Partizip  alleinstünde  und  durch 
v'm  getrenntes  Wort  negiert  wäre,  z.  ß.:  112a  2,  Will  Water- 
proof  42:  unboding  critic-pen  (=  not  foreboding);  vgl.  Byron, 
Childe  Harold  III,  47,  2:  a  lofty  mind,  worn,  but  unstooping 
to  the  baser  crowd;  599  a,  Queen  Mary  II  2:  and  set  no 
foot  henceforward  unadvised  (=  without  being  advised)  of  all 
our  Privy  Council;  -  dasselbe  bei  einem  lateinischen  Partizi- 
pium: 711b,  Becket  13:  the  Church  .  .  .  tmsubject  to  one  earthly 
sceptre.  — 

Zum  Schluß  noch  ein  Beleg  für  das  mit  un-  synonyme 
dis-:  459b  7,  Guinevere  217:  disloyal  life  (von  Guineveres  ehe- 
licher Untreue);  461a  33,  Guinevere  328:  disloyal  friend  (von 
Lancelot).  —  S-  über  dieses  Präfix  die  interessanten  Bemerkungen 
von  Rowe-Webb  (Selections  from  T.)  zur  Stelle  844  b  17,  Demeter 
Persephone  23:  those  imperial,  disimpassioncd  eyes.  — 

•I» 

Beim  Verbum  wird  über  die  Suffixableitung  nur  weniges 
zu  bemerken  sein.  Beachtung  verdienen  nur  einige  Verba  auf 
-ize:  185b  2,  Princess  III  297:  (die  Anatomen)  encarnalizc 
their  spirits;  295a,  Maud  I,  XIII,  II,  8:  Gorgonized  nie  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  stony  British  stare;  -  617  b,  Queen  Mary 
III  4:  you  yourself  have  .  .  .  done  your  best  to  bastardize  our 
Queen;  —  653a,  Harold  11:1  think  that  they  would  Molochizv 
them  (their  own  children)  too:       722b,  Becket  II  2:  your  Lord- 
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ship  affects  the  unwavering  perpendicular;  but  his  Holiness  . . . 
is  fain  to  diagonalise  (sagt  W.  Map;  daraufhin  nennt  ihn 
Herbert  of  Bosham   „a  word-monger");  882b  17,    Akbar's 

Dream  155:  alchemise  all  hates  into  the  gold  of  Love. 

Ferner  zwei  Bildungen  auf  -fy  (-ficare):  733a  Becket  IV  2: 
I  will  hide  my  face,  blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;  —  783a,  Promise 
May,  I:  wre'll  git  'im  to  speechify  for  us  arter  dinner  (=  make 
a  speech);  (vgl.  „prmchifying"  im  Roman  „John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man", Tauchnitz  Ed.  II,  49). 

Weit  größer  ist  dafür  das  Material  an  Präfixkompositionen, 
weil  Tennyson,  wie  sich  zeigen  soll,  eine  entschiedene  Vorliebe 
für  untrennbare  Komposita  hat,  und  mögen  sie  noch  so  gezwungen 
aussehen.  Ich  ordne  die  Beispiele  wieder  nach  der  alphabetischen 
Reihenfolge  der  Präfixe: 

a-:  430  b  4,  Holy  Grail,  728:  I  was  much  mvearied  of  the 
Quest  (nach  „aweary"  gebildet);  — 

co-  (com-,  con):  120a,  Letters  III  3:  with  lips  comprest  (sonst 
„prest  together");  —  310a  10,  Coming  Arthur  66:  colleaguing 
with  a  score  of  petty  kings  (sich  verbündend);  —  321a  29, 
Gareth  Lynette  222:  new  things  and  old  co-twisted\  - 

counter:  10b  32  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights):  a  sudden 
splendour  .  .  .  flowing  rapidly  between  their  (the  leaves')  inter- 
spaces,    couttterchang'd  the    level  lake  with  diamond-plots; 

de-:  740a,  Becket  V  2:  can  the  King  de-anathetnatisc  York? 

dt-:  6b,  Isabel  I  5:  locks  not  wide  dispread;  -- 

dis:  37  b  25,  Miller's  Daughter  85:  love  dispelVd  the  fear; 
318a  1,  Gareth  Lynette  20:  until  she  let  me  fly  discaged; 
349b  19,  Marriage  Geraint  543:  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing; 
357  a  18,  Geraint  Enid  189:  to  disedge  the  sharpness  of  that  pain 
about  her  heart;  vgl.  442b  26,  Pelleas  Ettarre  457:  „slay  nie: 
I  have  no  sword".  „Yea,  between  thy  lips  and  sharp;  but 
here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death".  —  440b  7,  Pelleas  Ettarre 
328:  ye  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep;  —  459b  4,  Guinevere 
214:  if  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord  (  =  usurp'd  the 
place  of  ---);  481b  25,    Lover's    Tale  I  353:    my    coronal 

slowly  disentwined  itself;  -  869b,  Romney's  Remorse  11: 
Art!  Why  should  I  disrelish  that  short  word?  dis-  für  Nega- 
tion: disdain  =  not  deign,  nicht  geruhen :  372  b  3,  Baiin  Balan 
189:  what  if  the  Queen  disdain  VI  to  grant  it!    — 
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en-:  275a,  In  Mem.  98,  6:  let  her  great  Danube  . . .  enwind 
her  isles;  377  b  16,  Baiin  Balan  282:  let  the  wolves'  black 
maws  ensepulchrc  their  brother  beast;  445  a  16,  Last  Tournament 
104:    sitting    in    my    place    enchaird  tomorrow;  483  b  25, 

Lover's  Tale  I  475:  o  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy  hour; 
656a,  Harold  I  1 :  but  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Godvvin 
are  not  enframed  in  thee;  em-  (assimiliert):  490a  14,  Lover's 
Tale  II  63:  embathing  all  with  wild  and  woful  hues; 

fore-:  143b  29,  Aylmer's  Field  80:  so  much  (five  years) 
the  boy  foreran  (übertraf  sie  an  Alter);  —  266b,  In  Mem.  77, 
4:  lives  that  lie  foreshortend  in  the  tracts  of  time;  336a  12, 
Gareth  Lynette  1092:  his  great  heart,  foredooming  all  his  trouble 
was  in  vain;  475  b  24,  To  Queen  65:  shadows  .  .  .  which 
forego  the  darkness  ofthat  battle  in  the  West;  589a,  Queen 
Mary  I  5:  I  can  forespeak  your  speaking;  758a,  Cup  I  3: 
you,  twin  sister  of  the  morning  star,  forelead  the  sun;    - 

forth-:  491b  29,  Lover's  Tale  II  174:  forthgazing  on 
the  waste  and  open  sea;    - 

im-  (assimiliertes  in-):  11b,  Ode  Memory  II  7:  the  dew- 
impearled  windsof  dawn;  -  271a,  In  Mem.  89,  14:  immantled 
in  ambrosial  dark;  332  b  26,  Gareth  Lynette  917:  immingled 
with  Heaven's  Azure  waveringly  (Spiegelbild  im  Wasser); 

/«-:  105b,  Sleeping  Beauty  (Day-Dream)  II  7:  her  beauty 
doth  inform  stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light;  ebenso 
575  b,  Freedom  I  3:  while  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul  in- 
form'd  the  pillar'd  Parthenon  (erfüllte,  belebte);  298a,  Maud 
I,  XVIII,  VII,  8:  the  dusky  Strand  of  Death  inwoven  . . .  with 
dear  Love's  tie;  -  483a  27,  Lover's  Tale  448:  this  name  .  .  . 
might  inwreathe  ....  her  life,  her  love  .  .  .  .;  483b  23,  Lover's 
Tale  I  473:  sooner..  .  the  strait  girth  of  Time  (might)  inswathe 
the  fulness  of  Eternity,    than  . . .  etc.;  733b,    Becket  IV  2: 

indungcorid  from  one  whisper  of  the  moon;  hingegen  das 
Simplex  744b,  Becket  V2:  kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon'd  the 
other  half;  -  879a  11,  St.  Telemachus  44:  like  some  old  wreck 
on  some  indrawing  sea. 

inter-:  145  b  15,  Aylmer's  Field  199:  with  her  fingers 
int t  Hock*  d\ 

mis-:  333a  5,  Gareth  Lynette  926:  missay  and  revile;  — 
361a  3,  Geraint  Enid  426:  wedded  to  a  man,  not  all  mismated 
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with  a  clown;  452b  21,  Last  Tournament  577:  (Isolt)  mis- 
vokcd  with  such  a  want  of  man  (Mark);  524a  5,  John  Old- 
castle,  146:  have  I  mislearttt  our  place  of  meeting  (=  misunder- 
stood);  610a,  Queen  Mary  III  3:  I  fear  the  Emperor  much  min- 
valued  me;  650b,  Queen  Mary  V  5:  nor  let  Priests'  talk  ... 
miscolour  things  about  me;  -  659a,  Harold  I  2:  thou  hast 
misrcad  -this  merry  dream  of  thine  (mißdeutet);  —  714a,  Becket 
I  4:  who  tnisuses  a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  (schlecht  behan- 
deln); 733b,  Becket  IV  2:  howsoever  you  do  tnisnmnc  nie, 
///atch'd  with  any  such,  I  am  snow  to  ;//ud. 

out1:  1)  1a,  Claribel  II  10:  the  slumbrous  wave  outive lleth; 
3b,  Leonine  Elegiacs  9;    the    glimmering  water    outfloivcth; 
—  520  b,  Defence  Lucknow  V  1 :  another  wild  earthquake  out- 
tore  .  .  .  from  our  lines  of  defence  .  .  .  twelve  paces;  —  2)  257  a  3, 
Columbus    120:    these    („flies")    out-buzzd    me    so;  671b, 

Harold  III  1:  thy  patriot  passion  .  .  .  out-passion'd his;  712a, 
Becket  I  3:  as  gold  outvalues  dross. 

over-:  45  b  2,  Palace  Art  58:  that  ovcr-vaidtvd  grateful 
gloom ;  Churton  Collins  p.  276,  Z.  5-6  (Urform  von  Maud  11 
IV):  can  it  overlast  the  nerves?  can  it  overlive  the  eye  (out-  ist 
hier  geläufiger);  324a  21,  Gareth  Ly nette  400:  a  treblo 
ränge  of  stony  shields  .  .  .  rose,  and  high-arching  crverbmcd 
the  hearth;  — 402b  28,  Lancelot  Elaine  458:  who  will  come  to 
all  I  have,  and  over  come  it:  nicht  „überwinden",  sondern  wört- 
lich: „come,  reach  higher";  noch  konkreter  483a  20,  Lover's 
Tale  I  377:  the  joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome  (beim  Berg- 
steigen: höher  zu  sein  als  andere  Wesen);  —  721  b,  Becket  II  2: 
seeing  they  were  men  defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow 
all  that  they  overdid  or  underdidl  —  730b,  Becket  III  3:  too 
high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  ovvrstep*  — 

pre-:  407  b  17,  Lancelot  Elaine  734:  all  had  marvel  what 
the  maid  might  be,  but  most  precdoom'd  her  as  unworthy;  — 

/Y-:  wegen  seiner  Kürze  als  Ersatz  für  ein  unbequem 
nachzuschleppendes  „again"  sehr  beliebt:  —  94a  6,  Love  Duty 
86:  should  my  Shadow  cross  thy  thoughts  .  .  .,  remand  it  thou 


1  Als  Repräsentativbeispiel  für  untrennbare  Verbalkomposition  mit 
"out"  zitiert  Bradley,  The  Making  of  English,  p.  122,  aus  Browning:  Then 
a  beam  of  fun  otttbroke  On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke.  — 
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. . .  to  Memory's  darkest  hold  (=-  command  back);  —  101,  2, 
Locksley  Hall  108:  can  I  but  re-live*  in  sadness;  —  184a  17, 
Princess  IV  225:  footprint  upon  sand  which  .  .  .  waves  of  pre- 
judice  resmooth  to  nothing;  -  284b,  In  Mem.,  Epilogue  11: 
(theyears)  . . .  remnde  the  blood  and  changed  the  frame;  465  b  5, 
Guinevere  600:  as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a  cliff  fails 
in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base  re-makes  itself;  —  370b, 
8,  Baiin  Balan  76:  thy  chair  Stands  vacant,  but  thou 
retake  it;  —  427  a  29,  Holy  Grail  521:  how  my  feet  recrost 
the  deathful  ridge;  —  449  b  5,  Last  Tournament  379:  when  a  gust 
hath  blown,  unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape  of  one  that  in 
them  sees  himself;  —  464a  16,  Guinevere  516:  thou  reseated 
in  thy  place  of  light;  720b,  Becket  II  2:  reseat  him  on  his 
throne  of  Canterbury;  —  533a,  Sonnet,  5:  our  true  co-mates 
regather  round  the  mast;  610  b,  Queen  Mary  III  3:  to  take  this 
absolution  from  your  lips,  and  be  regather 7/  to  the  Papal  fold; 

—  583a,  Queen  Mary  I  3:  our  gracious  Queen  .  .  .  hath  begun 
to  re-edify  the  true  temple;  hingegen:  642b  (unten),  Queen 
Mary  V  2:  saints,  I  have  rebuilt  your  shrines;  ---  592b,  Queen 
Mary  I  5:  stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this  will  moulder  and  reflame\ 

-  605  b,  Queen  Mary  III  1 :  Northumberland  .  .  .  on  the  scaffold, 
recanted,  and  resold  himself  to  Rome;  —  613b,  Queen  Mary  III 
3:  the  reborn  salvation  of  a  land  so  noble;  —  615a,  Queen 
Mary  III  4:  (Statute)  no    longer  a  dead  letter,    but  requickend; 

—  706a,  Becket  13:  I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and 
lay  my  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands,  and  bid  him  re- 
create  me;  —  708b,  Becket  I  3:  repeoplcd  towns;  —  844b  24, 
Demeter  Persephone  30 :  when  before  have  Gods  or  mcn  beheld 
the  Life  that  had  descended  re-arise; 

sub-:  723a  Becket  II 2:  your  lordship  would  have  suspended 
nie  from  verse-writing,  as  you  suspended  yourself  after  sub- 
writing  to  the  customs,  —  sagt  W.  Map:  „sub-writing"  nur 
dem  Wortspiel  mit  „verse-writing"  zuliebe;  sonst  „subscribe", 
zB.  704a:  will  you  subscribe  to  the  customs?  — 

un-\  —  36a  5  (Two  Voices):  when  meres  begin  to  im- 
congeal  (frz.  d6geler);  —  59b  15  (Dream  Fair  Women):  slowly 


1  Die  ziemlich  zahlreichen  Verbindungen  von  re-  mit  germanischen 
Verben  haben  ein  recht  eigenartiges  Gepräge;  vgl.  auch  das  folgende  sub-. 
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my  sense  undazzled)  Life1,  II,  71,  Victor  Hours  (urspr.  In 
Mem.  127),  15:  unsocket  all  the  joints  of  war;  —  479a  11, 
Lover's  Tale  I  176:  unknits  the  riddle;  —  528a  26,  Columbus 
202:  Spain  ...  may  seek  to  unbuty  me;  —  672b,  Harold  II1 1: 
Stigand,  unriddle  this  vision,  canst  thou?  —  Ein  etymologisch 
verschiedenes  un-:  724a,  Becket  II  2:  swear  and  unszurar,  State 
and  misstate  thy  best!  — 

under-\  1 1  a  46  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights):  six  columns 
...  undcrpropt  a  rieh  throne  ...;  —  248a,  In  Mem.  2,  2:  the 
stones  that  name  the  under-lying  dead;  —  347b  4,  [Marriage 
Geraint,  402:  his  dwarf,  a  vicious  under-shapen  thing;  —  659a, 
Harold  I  2:  (a  rock)  undereaten  to  the  fall;  über  „underdo"  s.  o. 
bei  „overdo"  721b,  Becket  II  2;  —  endlich  als  Beispiel  für  Be- 
lebung'der  vollen  Bedeutung  „undertake"  =  aufgreifen,  unter- 
wegs gefangennehmen:  369b  9,  Baiin  Balan  13:  wilt  thou  I 
undertake  them  (two  knights)  as  we  pass;  — 

up-,  ungemein  häufig  und  meist  untrennbar  verbunden: 
10b  16  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights):  the  lemon  grove  ...  in 
dosest  coverture  upsprtmg;  —  14a  31,  Poet  35:  thro'  the 
wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurl'd,  rare  sunrise  flow'd;  —  105b, 
Sleeping  Palace  (Day-Dream)  VI  1 :  a  hedge  npshoots\  —  106a 
1,  Sleeping  Beauty  (Day-Dream),  II  5:  she  sleeps:  on  either 
hand  upswells  the  gold-fringed  pillow;  —  123  a,  Vision  Sin  V, 
2:  ttprose  the  mystic  mountain-top;  —  125a,  Enoch  Arden  18: 
boats  updrawn\  —  156b  23,  Sea  Dreams  52:  (a  füll  tide  rose 
with  ground-swell)  which  ...  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea-smoke; 
—  387a  9,  Merlin  Vivien  410:  the  beauteous  beast  upstarted 
at  our  feet;  —  409b  19,  Lancelot  Elaine  856:  her  deep  love 
upbore  her;  -  436b  1,  Pelleas  Ettarre  199:  when  she  gain'd 
her  Castle,  upsprang  the  bridge;  hernach:  „down  rang  the  grate 
of  iron";  sonst  wird  aber  auch  „down"  untrennbar  verbunden: 
125  b  25,  Enoch  Arden  55:  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a  life  froni 
the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas;  —  468a  23, 
Passing  Arthur,*  82:  a  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss  by 
fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again;  —  491b  30,  Lover's  Tale  11 
175:    the  upblown  billow;    —  507  b,  Revenge  VI  5:  (spanisches 

1  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  a  Menioir  by  his  Son  (nach  der  Tauchnitz- 
Ausgabe  zitiert). 
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Schlachtschiff)  ...  up-shadowing  high  above  with  her  yawning 
tiers  of  guns.  — 

Zum  Schluß  dieser  Aufzählungen  noch  ein  Wortspiel, 
gegründet  auf  verschiedene  Komposition  ein  und  desselben 
Verbums:  773a  (Falcon):  „Here's  a  fine  fowl  for  my  lady; 
I  had  scant  time  to  do  him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not  underdonc, 
for  we  be  undone  in  the  doing  of  him." 

Natürlich  lassen  sich  der  im  obigen  reichlich  belegten 
Vorliebe  für  untrennbare  Verbalkomposition  vereinzelte  Fälle 
von  Trennung  statt  erwarteter  Verbindung  gegenüberstellen; 
so  468a  19,  Passing  Arthur  78:  this  blind  haze,  which  ...  hath 
folded  in  (für  „enfo/ded")  the  passes  of  the  world;  527b  8,  Co- 
lumbus  155:  be  not  cast  down  (—  downeast).  — 

Von  den  trennbaren  Verbindungen  im  allgemeinen  sind 
nur  einige  interessantere  Fälle,  meist  mit  „out",  hervorzuheben: 
-  33a  24  (Two  Voices):  every  worm  ...  spins,  toiling  out  his 
own  cocoon;  —  184b  17,  Princess  III  253:  living,  each  a 
thousand  years,  that  we  might  see  our  own  work  out  (bis  zur 
Vollendung  überwachen);  355b  12,  Geraint  Enid  90:  swung 
from  his  brand  a  windy  buffet  out;  —  607a,  Queen  Mary  III  1 : 
do  you  know  the  knave  that  painted  it?  ...  Teil  him  to  paint 
it  out;  —  704b,  Becket  I  3:  he  all  but  pluck'd  the  bearer's  eyes 
aivay  (für  „out");  —  774a  (Falcon):  the  trumpets  of  the  fight 
had  echod  down;  —  879b  17,  St.  Telemachus  76:  his  dying 
words  which  would  not  die,  but  echo'd  on  to  reach  Honorius.  — 

Wichtiger  als  diese  Erscheinungen  ist  die  Tatsache,  daß 
der  Dichter  sehr  häufig  in  der  offenbaren  Absicht,  den  Aus- 
druck poetisch  andeutend  statt  prosaisch  deutlich  zu  gestalten, 
die  Hinzufügung  dieser  Partikeln  bei  Verben  unterläßt  und 
überhaupt  —  wie  viele  vor  ihm  —  das  Verbum  simplex  in 
seiner  gehobenen  Allgemeinheit  dem  compositum  vorzieht.  Ich 
will  zunächst  die  auffälligeren  Fälle  zitieren,  wo  feste  Präfix- 
verbindungen durch  ihre  simplicia  ersetzt  erscheinen1,  und  dann 
erst  von  den  anderen  eine  Auswahl  bieten.     Wir  finden  also: 

1  Repräsentativbeispiel:  Kyd,  Span.  Tragedy  II,  2,  20  (ed.  Schick): 
dye,  hart;  another  ioyes  (für  enjoys)  what  thou  deservest  (freilich  würden 
viele  'joys  schreiben,  wie  in  den  zahlreichen  Fällen  ähnlicher  Art  bei 
Shakspere). 
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—  8a  4,  Mariana  44:  for  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
the  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray  (=  arr.,  surr.);    -  8b,  To 

,  III,  1 1 :    heaven's    mazed  signs   stood    still    (—  amazed, 

nämlich  beim  Anblick  von  Jakobs  Ringen  mit  dem  Herrn); 
vgl.  336b  23,  Gareth  Lynette  1134:  hast  mazed  my  wit;  — 
10a  13  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights):  broider'd  sophas  on 
each  side  (-  embroidered) ;  ebenso  17  a,  Dirge  VI  3:  broidry 
für  embroidry;  105  b,  SIeeping  Beauty  (Day-Dream)  II  1:  the 
silk  star-broider'd  coverlid;  401b  13,  Lancelot  Elaine  381:  a 
red  sleeve  broider'd  with  pearls;  —  21a,  Adeline  IV  6:  whom 
waitest  thou:  für  „awaitest",  wie  die  Rektion  zeigt  (bei  rwaittt 
sollte  „for  —u  stehen,  z.  B.  27b,  Sonnet  X  10:  to  wait  for  death); 
vgl.  337a  15,  Gareth  Lynette  1154:  bread  and  ...  meats  and 
...  wine  ...  waited  him;  —  31b  40  (Two  VoicesV.  not  less  the 
bee  would  ränge  her  cells;  —  60a  28  (Dream  Fair  Womeni: 
battlcd  tower  (-  embattled);  —  63b,  On  a  Mourner  IV  5:  tili 
all  thy  life  one  way  incline  with  one  wide  Will  that  cIosk 
thine  (-  encloses,  includes);  98,  Locksley  Hall  14:  when  I  clung 
to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  (-  encl.);  259b, 
In  Mem.  48,  2:  if  these  ...  lays  were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
grave  doubts  etc.;  383b  26,  Merlin  Vivien  207:  to  lie  closed  in 
the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower;  —  67b  8,  The  Epic  27: 
what  came  of  that  (viz.  your  gift  of  verse)  -  became;  —  77b 
19,  Dora  47:  if  you  speak  with  him  ...  or  change  a  word  with 
her  (-  exchange);  vgl.  262b,  In  Mem.  61,  2:  if,  in  thy  second 
State  sublime,  thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replies  with  all  the 
circle  of  the  wise  ...;  554b,  Flight  XXII,  2:  we  never  changed 
a  bitter  word;  615a,  Queen  Mary  III,  4:  I  have  changed  a 
word  with  him  in  coming;  878b  7,  St  Telemachus  10:  a  man 
who  never  changed  a  word  with  men;  —  86a  12  (Stylites» 
while  my  stiff  spine  can  {up-)hold  my  weary  hand;  —  89  b  17 
(Talking  Oak);  I  have  shadow'd  (-  over-sh.)  many  a  group  of 
beauties;  vgl.  259a  In  Mem.  46,  3:  the  path  we  came  by  ...  is 
shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour;  96a  10,  Ulysses  35:  Telemachus 
...  icell-loved  of  me  (gewöhnlicher  well-Moved);  vgl.  483a  2, 
Lover's  Tale  I  423:  mv  own  loved  mountains;  —  102,  29, 
Locksley  Hall  171:  whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the 
rainbows  of  the  brooks  (-  overl.);  —  113a  43,  Will  Waterproof 
171 :  truth,  that  flies  the  floiving  (     overflowing)  can,  will  haunt 
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the  vacant  cup;  —  123  a  16,  Vision  Sin  IV  128:  far  too  naked 
to  be  {a-)shamed\  vgl.  336b  17,  Gareth  Lynette  1128:  shamed 
am  I  that  I  so  rebuked  —  thee;  436a  14,  Pelleas  Ettarre  182: 
I  should  be  (a-)shamed  to  say  it  —  I  cannot  (a-)bide  Sir  Baby; 

—  150a  16,  Aylmer's  Field,  486:  him  they  lured  into  their  nets 
(  allured);  vgl.  156a,  Sea  Dreams  14:  lured  him  ...  to  buy... 
shares  (Aktien);  458a  14,  Guinevere  135:  lured  by  the  crinies 
and  frailties  of  the  court;  879a  3,  St.  Telemachus  36:  to  Iure 
those  eyes,  etc.;  —  154b  20,  Aylmer's  Field  775:  who  wove 
coarse  webs  to  (en-)snare  her  purity;  —  166a  13,  Princess, 
Prologue  45:  some  vvere  {oxeY')whehned  with  missiles  from  the 
wall;  —  188a  6  Princess  IV  109:  they  (love-poems)  (re-);;nW 
us  iwomen)  of  the  time  when  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt;  vgl. 
526b  3,  Columbus  91:   to  mind  nie  of  the  secret  vow  I  made;' 

—  200b  16,  Princess  V  316:  she  should  (a-)bide  by  this  issue; 
ein  anderes  „bide" :  402a  20,  Lancelot  Elaine  420:  thither  wending 
there  that  night  they  bode;  vgl.  406a  8,  Lancelot  Elaine  638: 
bide  with  us;  419b  13,  Holy  Grail  54:  there  awhile  it  (Grail) 
bode;  ein  drittes  bide,  „vertragen":  715a,  Becket  I  4.  tho'  I 
drink  wine  1  cannot  „bide"  water;  831  a,  Foresters  IV  1 :  if  I  will 
not  bide  to  be  search'd;  —  200b  23,  Princess  V  323:  if  Ida  yet 
would  (con-)cede  our  claim;  —  258b,  In  Mem.  43,  16:  love  will 
irwaken  with  the  dawning  soul  (für  „re-awaken");  —  265b,  In 
Mem.  72,  14:  (day  who  might'st  have)  ...pfay'da  chequerwork 
of  beam  and  shade  along  the  hüls  (-  displayed);  —  267  a,  In 
Mem.  79,  10:  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print  (-  imprint)  the 
same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind;  —  281a,  In  Mem.  117,  12: 
to  (with-)Ao/r/  nie  from  my  proper  place;  vgl.  401a  16,  Lancelot 
Elaine  337:  the  face  before  her  lived  and  held  her  from  her 
sleep;  —  640a,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  I  held  from  you  all  papers 
sent  by  Rome;  722  a,  Becket  II  2:  those  De  Brocs,  that  hold 
our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our  see;  —  ebenso  (with-)draiv:  721b, 
Becket  II  2:  draw  yourself  from  under  the  wings  of  France;  — 
310b  22,  Coming  Arthur  110:  Arthur  ...  leading  all  his  knight- 
liood  thretv  the  kings  (=  overthrew);  —  313  b  25,  Coming  Arthur 
301 :  on  one  side  graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  the  world 
t=  engraven);  —  322  b  24,  Gareth  Lynette  314:  throned  (-  en- 
throned)  and  delivering  doom;  vgl.  854b  19,  Ring  171:  (en-) 
shrined  him  within  the  temple  of  her  heart;  -    324b  1,  Gareth 
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Lynette  412:  to  rcavv  him  of  his  crown;  so  konstant  für  „bt> 
reave":  323a  9,  Gareth  Lynette  331:  he  reft  us  of  it;  400a  15, 
Lancelot  Elaine  272:  the  heathen  caught  and  reft}  him  of  his 
tongue;  —  640  a,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  this  new  Pope  reft  me  of 
that  legateship;  —  340  a  21,  Gareth  Lynette  1341:  circled  with 
her  maidens  =  encircled;  vgl.  478b  28,  Lover's  Tale  I  162:  love 
...  was  ...  my  outward  circling  air;  so  auch  „compass'd"  für 
„encompass'd",  zB.  354b  20,  Geraint  Enid  39:  to  compass  her 
with  sweet  observances;  —  441b  28,  Pelleas  Ettarre  401:  he 
(a~)wokf  and  being  (<i-)zvare  of  some  one  nigh  ...  (beide  sirn- 
plicia  der  Alliteration  zuliebe);  —  441b  1,  Pelleas  Ettarre  374: 
her  ever-veering  fancy  turnd  to  Pelleas:  re-  oder  „again"  er- 
warten wir  nach  dem  Inhalt;  —  667a,  Harold  II  2:  tongueless 
and  eyeless,  (\m-)prisond\  —  727  b,  Becket  III  2:  our  woodland 
Circe  that  has  (be-)wttch'd  the  King.     - 

Nun  eine  Auslese  aus  den  weit  zahlreicheren  Fällen,  wo  wir 
statt  getrennter  Partikelkomposition  das  Verbum  allein  finden: 

—  31  a  24  (Two  Voices):  I  shut  my  life  from  happier 
chance:  kontaminiert  aus  „shut  against"  und  „shut  out  from*; 
vgl.  151a,  27,  Aylmer's  Field  560:  shut  from  all  her  charitable 
use;  278b,  In  Mem.  108,  1:  I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind 
(für  „shut  up*');  618a,  Queen  Mary  3,  4:  well  we  might  ... 
have  shut  you  from  ourcounsels;  —  62b,  To  J.  Spedding,  20: 
one  went  (away),  who  never  hath  return'd;  vgl.  314a  i3,  Coming 
Arthur  319:  Gawain  went  (sc.  out,  awa\r);  ähnlich  324b  16, 
Gareth  Lynette  427:  let  Kay  ...  look  to  thy  wants  and  send 
thee  (sc.  away)  satisfied;  —  79  a  11,  Dora  126:  they  peefid  (sc. 
in,  viz.  thro'  the  door)  and  saw  the  boy  ...;  vgl.  104b  2,  Godiva 
69:  boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear,  peep'd  (sc.  thro*);  —  80b 
8  (Audley  Court):  all  his  juice  is  dried  (up);  137b  4,  Enoch 
Arden  803:  after  the  Lord  has  calFd  me  (sc.  away);  vgl.  151a 
39,  Aylmer's  Field  572 :  she  and  with  her  the  race  of  Aylmer, 
past\  281a,  In  Mem.  117,  10:  for  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 
and  every  span  of  shade  that  steals  (sc.  away);  —  151b  11, 
Aylmer's  Field  583:  his  long  arms  stretclid  (out)  as  to  grasp  a 
flyer;  vgl.  178b  28,  Princess  II  356:  jewels  five-words-long, 
that  on  the  (out-)stretched  forefinger  of  all  Time  sparkle  for 
ever;  193b  19,  Princess  IV  475:  she  stretch'd  her  arms  and 
call'd;  vgl.  auch  442a  19,   Pelleas  Ettarre  422:    a  cripple,  one 
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that  hcld  (sc.  out)  his  hand  for  alms;  —  163b  14,  Lucretius  177: 
the  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy  slough;  so  öfters  für 
„cast  off",  „awaya  u.  dgl;  vgl.  91a  24  (Talking  Oak):  slip  (sc. 
uff)  its  bark  and  walk;  174a  10,  Princess  II  48:  to  cast  and 
fling  the  tricks,  which  make  us  toys  of  men;  222,  Third  Fe- 
bruary  28:  we  flung  (sc.  off)  the  burthen  of  the  second  James; 
271a,  In  Mem.  89,  1 1 :  shook  (sc.  off)  the  dust  of  town;  447  a 
20,  Last  Tournament  242:  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple 
white;  813a,  Foresters  13:  to  cast  all  threadbare  household 
habit;  277b,  In  Mem.  105,  27:  run  out  your  ...  arcs  (stars),  and 
Und  (sc.  on)  the  closing  cycle  rieh  in  good;  vgl.  298b,  Maud  I, 
XVIII,  VIII,  23:  some  dark  undercurrent  woe  that  seems  to 
drazv  (sc.  on);  —  336a  31,  Gareth  Lynette  1111:  the  buoy  that 
rides  at  sea,  and  dips  (sc.  down)  and  Springs  (sc.  up  again)  for 
ever;  —  384  b  19,  Merlin  Vivien  267:  have  you  found  your 
voiee  (sc.  again);  ebenso  402b  1,  Lancelot  Elaine  431:  at  last 
he  got  his  breath;  —  441b  4,  Pelleas  Ettarre  377:  her  life 
wasted  and  pined  (sc.  away),  desiring  him  in  vain;  vgl.  453a 
19,  Last  Tournament  603:  to  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet 
memories;  —  450b  22,  Last  Tournament  463:  whatever  knight 
of  thine  I  fought  and  tumbled  (sc.  down);  vgl.  271a,  In  Mem. 
89,  20:  the  gust  that  ...  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears;  — 
475a  23,  To  Queen  37:  this  old  imperfect  tale  ...  shadowing 
isc.  forth)  Sense  at  war  with  Soul;  —  592b,  Queen  Mary  I  5: 
1  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd  with  the  jest,  when  the 
head  leapt  (sc.  off);  —  619a,  Queen  Mary  III  4:  Bonner,  it  will 
be  carried  (sc.  out);  —  661  a,  Harold  II  1 :  then  I  rose  and  ran: 
das  „away11  fehlt,  um  der  alliterierenden  Verbindung  formel- 
hafte Rundung  zu  geben. 

Eine  Art  Wortspiel  gründet  sich  auf  diese  stilistische 
Eigentümlichkeit  in  dem  Falle:  649b  (unten)  Queen  Mary  V  5: 
(Maria  sieht  Cranmers  Geist):  „he  smiles  and  goes"  (-■  goes 
about,  walks)  ..."  „Madam,  who  goes?  King  Philip?"  „No, 
Philip  comes  and  goes  (sc.  awray  again),  but  never  goes"  (sc. 
about,  viz.  here  in  the  palace;  i.  e.  he  never  abides  here). 

Manchmal  kommt  es  freilich  auch  vor,  daß  wir  getrennte 
oder  untrennbare  Komposition  finden,  wo  uns  das  Simplex 
genügen  würde,  —  meist  aus  besonderen  inhaltlichen  Gründen. 
Beispiele  sind: 

Bausteine  I.  1"* 
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—  17a,  Dirge  II  3:  thine  enshrouded  form;  —  40b  36, 
Oertone  66:  opening  out  his  hand  (aus  „opening"  und  „stretch- 
ing  out");  —  48b  6,  Pala.ce  Art  286:  inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful 
shame;  —  104  a  17,  Godiva  53:  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with 
chastity;  —  127b  1,  Enoch  Arden  154:  appraised  his  (baby'si 
weight  (aus  „praised"  und  wapprovedu);  ebenso  175a  9,  Princess 
II  112:  appraised  the  Lycian  custom;  —  176a  12,  Princess  II 
178:  letnoman  enter  in  on  pain  of  death ;  vgl.  179a  22,  Princess 
II  382:  with  me,  Sir  enter  d  in  the  bigger  boy  (Amor);  312a  20 
Coming  Arthur,  200:  Uther  enter d  in]  —  186a  4,  Princess  III 
32:  engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek;  —  213a  18,  Prin- 
cess Vit  167:  and  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me  („schim- 
mert herüber");  —  219a,  Wellington  V  32:  a  man  of  well- 
attempe/d  frame;  —  297  a,  Maud  I,  XVIII,  Hl  2:  when  our 
summerfc  have  deceased  (aus  „we  ...  deceased*  und  rour 
summert  ...  ceased");  — 308a,  Dedication  (Idylls)  12:  commingUd 
with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war,  the  shadow  of  His  loss;  — 
383a  10,  Merlin  Vivien  162:  that  Vivien  should  attempt  the 
blameless  King  (es  handelt  sich  um  „temptu  -  -  lead  into 
temptation);  —  453  a  14,  Last  Tournament  598:  the  King  was 
all  fulfilFd  with  gratefulness  („fulfill'd"  in  etymologischer  Be- 
deutung!); —  583b,  Queen  Mary  I  3:  does  your  gracious  Queen 
entreat  you  kinglike:  es  ist  'treat',  „behandeln"  gemeint;  ebenso 
666a,  Harold  II  2:  do  they  not  entreat  thee  well;  692b,  Harold  V 
2:  Madam,  we  will  entreat  thee  with  all  honour;  vgl.  Marlowe, 
Edward  II,  I,  4,  189:  the  king,  I  fear,  hath  ill-entreaded  her 
(s.  auch  New  E.  Dict.  s.  v.  „entreat",  1  [,,obs.  or  arch."]);  - 
626  b,  Queen  Mary  IV  1 :  stoodout  against  the  King  in  your  behalf 
at  his  own  peril:  nicht  „stood",  aber  eher  „stood  up"  würden 
wir  erwarten;  umgekehrt  „stood"  allein  für  „stood  out":  460a  2, 
Guinevere  244:  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from  the  sea.  — 

Auch  außerhalb  des  Verbums  macht  sich  eine  Vorliebe 
für  den  Gebrauch  von  „simplex  pro  composito"  bemerkbar, 
und  zwar  nicht  nur  in  der  Präfixkomposition,  sondern  in  der 
Zusammensetzung  überhaupt. 

Von  präfixalen  Fällen  beim  Substantiv  zitiere  ich:  60a  9, 
(ürcam  Fair  Women):  the  (ac-)rw////  of  crimes;  und  zur  Ver- 
gleichung  aus  Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy  III,  1,  180  (ed.  Schick):  to 
make  a  qnitnll  (     roquital)  for  thy  discontont. 
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Von  Fällen  außerhalb  des  Substantivs  (adjekt,  adverbia- 
len, etc.)  kann  ich  summarisch  etwa  anführen: 

—  71  a  8,  Morte  d'Arthur  195:  they  were  ivare  (  became 
aware);  so  öfter,  z.B.  425a  29,  Holy  Grail  397:  then  was  I 
wäre  of  one  that  on  me  moved;  —  kin  für  „akin*:  170a  12, 
Princess  I  56:  kin  as  horse's  ear  and  eye  (so  die  urspr.  Lesart, 
später  „twinn'd");  —  180a  24,  Princess  II  445:  gentle  satire, 
kin  to  charity;  —  242,  2,  Boädicea  44:  lands  of  (ever-)  las fing 
summer  (Alliteration  von  Einfluß);  —  ,,/Aro'*  für  „throughout": 
67a,  The  Epic  19:  the  general  decay  of  faith,  right  thro'  the 
world;  447  a  8,  Last  Tournament  230:  the  snowdrop  only, 
flowering  thro'  the  year,  would  make  the  world  as  blank  as 
Winter-tide. 

Interessanter  als  diese  vereinzelten  sind  die  zahlreicheren 
Fälle,  in  denen  für  eine  substantivische  Komposition  nur  deren 
Grundwort  steht;  z.B.:  —  91a  20  (Talking  Oak):  I  ...  adjust 
my  ...  vegetable  loves  with  anthers  and  with  dust  (=  blossom- 
dust);  —  227,  Grandmother  XV  4:  sAadow  and  shine  is  life, 
...  flower  and  thorn  („shine"  für  „sunshine"  der  alliterierenden 
Formel  zuliebe);  —  282a,  In  Mem.  182,  18:  every  dewdrop 
paints  a  bozv  (rain-bow);  —  285b,  In  Mem.,  Epilogue  83:  bride 
and  groom  (für  „bride-groom",  zur  Vermeidung  der  Wieder- 
holung); vgl.  641  b,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  there  is  one  Death  Stands 
behind  the  Groom,  and  there  is  one  Death  Stands  behind  the 
Bride;  —  300b,  Maud  I,  XXI,  6:  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling/ar// 
(waterfall)  (freilich  eines  kleinen  Bächleins);  395a  9,  Merlin 
Vivien  332:  out  of  heaven  a  bolt  (-=  thunderbolt)  ...  Struck.  — 

Umgekehrt  scheint  in  einigen  Fällen  nicht  das  Grund-, 
sondern  das  Bestimmungswort  die  ganze  Komposition  zu  ver- 
treten : 

—  316b  11,  Coming  Arthur  469:  a  city  all  on  fire  with 
sini  and  cloth  of  gold  (sun  -  sunshine,  sunlight);  ebenso  324a 
1,  Gareth  Ly nette  380:  a  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun 
between  two  showers;  398b,  Lancelot  Elaine  161:  the  green 
path  that  show'd  the  rarer  foot  (-  footprint);  —  408a  2,  Lan- 
celot Elaine  748:  crush'd  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 
beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  became  as  wormwood; 
banquet  -  banquet-table;  —  424a  27,  Holy  Grail  336:  thicker 
than   drops  from    thunder  (•--  from  a  thundercloud);    —   521b, 

14* 
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John  Oldcastle,  2:  to  take  me  to  that  hiding  (T  h. -place)  in  the 
hüls;  —  555a,  Tomorrow  II,  5:  you've  been  takin'  a  dhrop  o' 
the  crathur  (=  creature-comfort) ;  —  562,  30,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After,  86:  Christian  love  among  the  churches  looked  tht- 
tivin  of  heathen  hate:  das  Substantivum  kommt  im  Singular 
meist  in  Zusammensetzungen  (twin-brother,  etc.)  vor;  —  780b, 
Promise  May  I:  what  be  he  a-doing  here  ten  mile  an'  moor 
fro'  a  raäil  (=  r.-way)? 

Ein  adjektivischer  Fall:  783b,  Promise  May  I:  my  narroic 
( -  n.-minded)  father. 

Indes  können  die  meisten  dieser  Beispiele  auch  als  Tropen 
—  Synekdochen,  Metonymien     -  ausgelegt  werden. 

* 

Mit  den  letzten  zwei  Gruppen  von  Beispielen  sind  wir  von 
der  Ableitung  zur  Zusammensetzung  übergegangen,  und  ich 
will  jetzt  versuchen,  von  der  Kompositionstechnik  des  Dichters 
ein  Bild  zu  bieten. 

Unter  den  Zusammensetzungen  von  Substantiv  mit  Sub- 
stantiv muß  man  der  Übersicht  halber  einige  Untergruppen 
unterscheiden. 

Ich  beginne  also  mit  dem  Typus,  bei  welchem  die  Be- 
ziehung von  Bestimmungswort  zu  Grundwort  sich  durch  einen 
einfachen  Genetiv  —  freilich  der  verschiedensten  Art  und  Funk- 
tion   —  ausdrücken  läßt: 

-  9  a,  Eleänore  II  2:  thou  art  perfect  in  lovc-lore  (ars 
amandi);  -  112a  2,  Will  Waterproof  42:  unboding  critic-pen 
(critic's  oder  critics'j;  —  211a  19,  Princess  VII  43:  willing  slu 
should  keep  court-favour]  -  213a  3,  Princess  VII  43:  she  iai- 
fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides\  —  217b,  Princess,  Conclusion 
101:  the  city-roar  that  hails  a  premier  or  king;  272b,  In 
Mem.  92,  12:  the  phantom-warning\  —  302b,  Maud  II,  II,  III, 
8:  his  (the  shellworm's)  dim  watcr-ivorld  (world  of  water  — 
Stoffgenietiv) ;  —  304  b,  Maud  II,  IV,  XI,  4:  the  quiet  evenfall 
(Einbruch  des  Abends);  -  305b,  Maud  II,  V,  III,  5:  a  states 
man  ...  betraying  his  party-secret\  --  316a  16,  Coming  Arthur 
444:  before  the  stateliest  of  her  (Britain's)  altar-shrines  the  King 
...  was  married;  —  318a  26,  Gareth  Lynette  46:  almost  beyond 
eye-reach\        327b  7,  Gareth  Lynette  600:  living-placc  (     abode, 
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dwelling-place);  -  335  b  7,  Gareth  Lynette  1059:  in  open  day- 
shine  (für  daylight);  385a  18,  Merlin  Vivien  299:  mind-niist 
(vorher  „presageful  mood"  genannt);  —  427b  28,  Holy  Grail, 
556:  a  bedmate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake;  —  444  b  11, 
Last  Tournament  69:  a  tableknight  of  thine  (=  knight  of  thy 
table);  -  451a  15,  Last  Tournament  485:  all  the  rafters  rang 
with  woman-yells',  —  460a  13,  Guinevere  255:  the  flickering 
fairy-circle  (-  circle  of  fairies);  —  461a  23,  Guinevere  318: 
tilting-field\  —  462a  15,  Guinevere  375:  the  time  was  maytime\ 
466b  19,  Guinevere  675:  wear  out  in  almsdeed  and  in  prayer; 
-  479a  17,  Lover's  Tale  I  182:  the  Maydeivs  of  of  childhood; 
483  b  6,  Lover's  Tale  I  456:  Love  lieth  deep:  Love  dwells  not 
in  lifhdepths\  —  484b  20,  Lover's  Tale  I  532:  the  wind  told  a 
lovc-tale  (dasselbe  Wort  in  Miltons  „Paradise  Lost",  I,  452); 
508  a,  Revenge  VII,  6:  battle-thunder  als  Art  Kenning  für  Ge- 
schützfeuer; vgl.  539b  18,  Tiresias  98:  war-thunder  of  irön 
rams;  —  538  a,  To  V.  Hugo,  2:  cloud-weaver  of  phantasmal 
hopes  and  fears,  ...  child-lover]  —  534a,  Brunnanburh  I  3: 
bracclet-bestoiver  (beorna  beahgifa);  —  534b,  Brunnanburh  III  7: 
the  great  sun-star  (star  of  sun:  genet  explicativus;  ags.:  sunne 
...  maere  tungol);  —  536a,  Brunnanburh  XV  11:  haughty  war- 
workers  (wigsmif>as);  —  537  a,  Sir  John  Franklin  2:  thou,  heroic 
smlor-sou/;  —  570b  1,  Epilogue  „Heavy  Brigade"  13:  the  vast 
sun-clusters  gather'd  blaze,  world-isles  in  lonely  skies  (Clusters  of 
sun;  isles  of  worlds);  —  571a,  To  Virgil  II  1:  Landscafle-hver, 
lovd  of  Zrmguage;  —  641a,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  I  would  dandle  you 
upon  my  knee  at  lisping-age',  — 652,  Show-day  Battle-Abbey  10: 
hate-healer^  Time;  —  661a,  Harold  II  1:  zt;icked  sea-o^i//  dthc 
wi$p\  wo\\  of  the  shore!  —  664b,  Harold  II  2:  stand  out  of 
carshot  then,  and  keep  me  still  in  eyeshot  (shot-reach) ;  —  692a, 
Harold  V  2:  it  seems  but  yester-even  I  held  it  (his  birthday) 
with  him  in  his  English  halls,  with  all  his  rooftree  ringing 
,,Harold";  —  695  a,  Becket,  Prologue;  this  Rosamund,  my  true 
heartivifc  (  the  true  wife  of  my  heart);  801  a,  Promise  May  III: 
what  poor  earthivorms  we  are;  —  812  b,  Foresters  I  3:  the 
London  folkmote  has  made  him  all  but  king;  -  821  a,  Foresters 
HI  1:  some  (oaks)  pillaring  a  leaf-sky  on  their  monstrous  boles; 
—  851a,  Vastnes  XIII  2:  vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  dcath- 
ntcklc\  —  859a  2,  Ring  402:  the  larger  zuownfMuor/d  of  wives 
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and  mothers;  —  890a  Kapiolani  VI  11 :  flatwbilloiv  vom  Strom 
der  Vulkanlava;  —  865a,  To  Mary  Boyle  VII  3:  more  than  half 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  rick-fire  days:  hier  also  adjektivisch 
gebraucht;  ebenso  schon  772a  (Falcon);  dead  moutain-flowers, 
dead  moutain-meadotv  flowers. 

In  gewissen  Fällen  ergäbe  Umschreibung  durch  genetivi- 
schen Ausdruck  eine  Härte,  und  das  Natürlichste  wäre  adjek- 
tivischer: 496  b  14,  Golden  Supper  201:  heirlootns  and  ancient 
miracles  of  art  (=  hereditary);  524a  18,  John  Oldcastle  159: 
the  venom  of  world-ivealth  (=  wordly  wealth);  anders  772a 
(Falcon):  flowers  ,  .  .  richer  than  all  the  wide  world- wealth  of 
Ma}r  (=  wealth  of  the  world  in  May);  ferner  551a  10,  Ancient 
Sage  221:  what  then  I  call'd  ...  in  my  boy-phrase  (=  boyish 
phraseology)  „The  Passion  of  the  Past". 

Eine  zweite  Abteilung  sind  Fälle,  in  denen  die  Zerlegung 
nur  durch  eine  mehr  oder  weniger  einfache  Präpositional- 
verbindung,  manchmal  auch  noch  kompliziertere  Wendungen 
möglich  ist: 

—  107  b,  L'Envoi  (Day  Dream)  114:  poet-forms  of  stronger 
hours  (forms  used  by  poets);  —  126  b  9,  Enoch  Arden  99: 
portal-warding  lion-whelp  and  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall 
(yew-tree  with  peacock  on  it);  —  133  a  28,  Enoch  Arden  535: 
(ship  moved)  thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle  (horizon  at  sea);  — 
162a  25,  Lucretius  91:  apple-arbiier  (Paris);  —  194a  20,  Prin- 
cess  IV  505:  thunder-showcr  (=  from  a  thunder-cloud);  —  233  a, 
Daisy  29:  tower,  or  high  hill-convent  (on  a  hill);  vgl.  864a,  To 
Ulysses  XI  3:  crag-cloister  (note:  „The  monastery  of  Sumelas"), 

—  315b  .11,  Coming  Arthur  407:  after  their  wage-work  is  done 
(work  for  wages);  —  319a  9,  Gareth  Lynette  88:  those  brain- 
stunning  shocks  and  tourney- falls ;  -  320a  21 ,  Gareth  Lynette 
157:  villain  kitchen-vassalagc  (in1);  —  329a  18,  Gareth  Lynette 
701:  some  old  head-blow  (on);  —  340a  6,  Gareth  Lynette  1315: 
thunder-cloud  that  grew  to  thunder-gloom;  —  379b  8,  Baiin 
Balan  382:  familiär  up  from  cradle-time  (=  time  of  lying  in  . .  ); 

—  381  b  15,  Merlin  Vivien  80:  Heaven's  own  white  Earth-angcl 
(on);  —  383b  10,  Merlin  Vivien  190:  world-war  of  dying  flesh 

1  In  ganz  durchsichtigen  Fällen  füge  ich  einfach  die  betreffende 
Präposition,  welche  bei  Auflösung  der  Komposition  die  Wörter  verbinden 
müßte,  in  Klammern  bei. 
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against  the  soul  (d.  h.  ewiger  Krieg:  world  in  seinem  alten 
Sinne,  lat  saeculum,  wie  in  der  Kirchenphrase  „world  without 
end");  —  393a  25,  Merlin  Vivien  812:  face-flatterer  (to);  — 
451b  18,  Last  Tournamen t  516.  a  low  sea-sunset  (at);  — 454b 
2,  Last  Tournament  672:  a  brow  like  hill-snow  high  in  heaven 
(on);  —  460a  3,  Guinevere  245:  (Tritons)  sent  a  sea-voice  thro' 
all  the  land  (from);  —  477a  1,  Lover's  Tale  I  41 :  pleasure-boat] 

—  51 1  a  3,  Sisters  97 :  momentary  thunder-sketch  of  lake  and 
mountain  (=  sketch,  made  by  thunderlight);  —  513  a  21,  Sisters 
248:  home-return  für  gewöhnlicheres  „return  home";  —  548a 
11,  Ancient  Sage  17:  some  deathsong  for'the  Ghouls  to  make 
their  banquet  relish;  —  556a,  Tomorrow  VI  6:  hand-promise 
(durch  Handschlag);  —  563,  21,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,  125:  the  practised  hustings-liar  (on);  —  637a,  Queen 
Mary  VI:  all  the  fair  spice-islands  of  the  East;  —  665  b, 
Harold  II  2:  free  sea-laughter  (=  laughter  at  sea,  meaning  cry 
of  sea-bird);  —  674  b,  Harold  III  1:  and  dreadful  lights  crept 
up  from  out  the  marsh  —  corpse-candles  gliding  over  nameless 
graves;  —  716a,  Becket  II  1:  breathing-while  (for);  —  717  b, 
Becket  II  1 :  Life  on  the  hand  is  naked  gipsy-stuff  (—  st.  for 
gipsies  to  meddle  with),  —  life  on  the  face,  the  brows  —  clear  in- 
nocence;  -  722b,  Becket  II  2:  a  word-monger  (in  words)  wird 
W.  Map  genannt;  vgl.  832a.  Foresters  IV:  our  friar  is  so  holy 
that  he's  a  miracle-monger]  —  728b,  Becket  III  3:  side-beant, 
sidc-smile]  —  767b  (Falcon):    bird-babble   for  my  falcon  (for); 

—  839a,  Foresters  IV:  I  have  had  a  year  of  prison-silence  (in); 

—  he  is  but  a  hedgc-priest  („Buschpriester" — Friar  Tuck);  — 
881a  1,  Akbar's  Dream  45:  all  man-tnodes  of  worship  (in  use 
among  men);  890a,  Dawn  I  5:  head-hunters  (Skalpjäger)  (for-). 

Diesen  zwei  Gruppen,  der  genetivischen  und  der  prä- 
positionalen,  welche  als  verwandt  zusammenzufassen  sind,  stellen 
sich  zwei  andere,  gleichfalls  untereinander  verwandte,  gegenüber. 

Die  erste  von  ihnen  sind  Zusammensetzungen,  deren  Teile 
zueinander  im  Verhältnis  der  Identität  oder  Vergleichung  stehen 
manchmal  auch  beide  Prädikate  ein  und  desselben  Dinges  sind, 
es  nach  zwei  Seiten  hin  charakterisieren,  —  öfters  in  rhetorisch- 
antithetischer Weise,  wie  gleich  im  ersten  Beispiel:  25b,  To  Y.  M. 
Kemble,  2:  thöu  wilt  be  .  .  .  a  soldier-priest  (vgl.  das  Schlag- 
wort   „Ecclesia    militans");   oder  —  noch  deutlicher  — :    296a, 
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Maud  I,  XVI,  5:  the  gross  mud-honey  of  the  town;  —  andere 
Beispiele  für  diesen  ganzen  Typus:  —  101,  2,  Locksley  Hall  108: 
o  thou  wondrous  Mothcr-Age:  „Mutter  Zeit",  die  alle  Wunden 
heilt;  vgl.  103,  7,  Locksley  Hall  185:  Mother-Age,  for  mine  (my 
mother)  I  knew  not:  das  Verhältnis  ist,  wie  man  sieht,  prädi- 
kativisch: ,.Age  is  (like)  a  Mother".  —  Weiteres:  —  148b  17, 
Aylraer's  Field390:  those  old  father-fools\  —  249a,  In  Mem.  6, 
15:  the  heavy-shotted  haimnock-shroud  (bei  einem  Begräbnis 
auf  der  See);  -  250b,  In  Mem.  12,  9:  ocean-mirrors  rounding 
large;  weniger  originell  ist  527  a  30,  John  Oldcastle  147:  the 
great  Ocean-sea\  283b,  In  Mem.  127,  7:  the  red  fool-fury  of 
the  Seine;  —  288,  Maud  I,  I,  XVIII,  3:  Maud  with  her  sweet 
purse-tnouthx  when  my  father  dangled  the  grapes;  —  289, 
Maud  I,  IV,  III,  3:  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister:  „lady"  nicht  im 
konventionellen  Sinne,  sondern  in  einem  volleren;  vgl.  301a, 
Maud  I,  XXII,  V,  3:  o  }'oung  lord-lover]  —  292a,  Maud  I,  VI, 
VI,  3:  that  dandy-despot]  —  363  a  2,  Geraint  Enid  565:  laid  him 
on  a  litter-bier\  —  441  a  6,  Pelleas  Ettarre  351 :  eye/et-holcs 
(Turmfenster):  die  letzten  zwei  Beispiele  fast  tautologisch;  — 
451a  2,  Last  Tournament  472:  table-shore\  —  548a  26,  Ancient 
Sage  32:  dive  into  the  Temple-cave  of  thine  own  seif;  —  570b 
27,  Epilogue  „Heavy  Brigade"  75:  the  cycleyear  that  dawns 
behind  the  grave;  das  „Jahr"  des  jenseitigen  Lebens  ist  die 
Ewigkeit  (das  bedeutet  „cycle");  —  591a,  Queen  Mary  15: 
your  king-parliament  (das  Parlament,  welches  bei  euch  in  Eng- 
land der  eigentliche  König  ist);  —  675b,  Harold  III  2:  that  the 
Saints  .  .  .  should  be  this  William's  felloiv-tricksters\  —  701b, 
Becket  I  1 :  those  baron-brutes\  —  717a,  Becket  II  1 :  this  hrasf- 
body  that  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in;  vgl.  872b,  Evolutionist  1: 
the  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brüte  to  the  soul  of  a  man  (was 
freilich  für  die  Einreihung  des  Beispiels  zur  genetivischen 
Klasse  spräche);  —  724b,  Becket  III  1:  these  tree-toiversy  their 
.  .  .  minster-aisles ;  —  733b,  Becket  IV  2:  the  yudas-Iover  of 
our  passion-play  (sagt  Eleonore  von  Fitzurse,  welcher  zugleich 
Verräter  am  König  und  ihr  Liebhaber  ist);  —  815b,  Foresters 
II   1 :  the  fool-people  call  her  a  witch;  —  851  a,  Vastness  XVII  1: 

1  Das  Auffällige  ist  hier  nach  meinem  Empfinden  der  Gebrauch  diesem 
Kompositums  von  einer  momentanen  Stellung  des  Mundes,  nicht  seiner 
ständigen  Gestalt.  — 
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vve  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse-cojfins\  —  851  b, 
Song  (vor  „The  Ring")  13:  silver  crescent-curve  (Mond- 
sichel). 

Den  auf  Vergleichung  beruhenden  Beispielen  dieser  Klasse 
nun  ist  nächstverwandt  die  zweite  Gruppe  dieser  zweiten  Haupt- 
abteilung: Substantivkomposita  nämlich,  deren  Bestimmungs- 
wort sich  zum  Grundworte  attributivisch  verhält,  eine  Eigen- 
schaft desselben  angibt,  aber  gewöhnlich  nicht  unmittelbar, 
sondern  eben  durch  einen  Vergleich  oder,  wenn  man  will,  eine 
Metapher,  bezw.  Einsetzung  von  Identität  für  Ähnlichkeit,  Schein 
für  Sein:  das  geläufigste  Beispiel  ist  wohl  „hawk-eyes"  (bei 
Tennyson  z.  B.  327a  17,  Gareth  Lynette  579)  =  eyes  as 
keen  as  a  hawk's.  —  Andere  Fälle,  vergleichende  und  rein 
attributive,  promiscue:  —  6b,  Lilian  II  10:  the  baby-roses  in 
her  cheeks;  —  21a  Adeline  IV  1:  honcv-convcrse  =  converse 
honey-sweet  (Homer  von  Nestor:  „x&o  xai  **©  yXwooyj;  n&ttzo$  yXuxt 
«v  pisv  atof/4  II.  A  249);  —  243  a,  Milton  3:  God-gifted  organ- 
voice  of  England;  —  313a,  28,  Coming  Arthur  274:  flamc-colour, 
vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays;  —  318a  2,  Gareth  Lynette  22: 
until  she  (mother)  let  me  (Gareth)  fly  discaged  in  ever-high- 
ering  eagle-circles  up  to  the  great  Sun  of  Glory  .  .  .  =  let  me 
fly,  like  an  eagle,  in  ever-highering  circles;  —  395  b  2,  Merlin 
Vivien  956:  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain  (—  river-like  streams 
of  rain);  —  545a,  Despair  IV  1:  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear 
night-fold  of  your  fatalist  creed  .  .  .  — -  fold  dark  as  night;  -- 
700b,  Becket  I:  on  such  a  sudden  at  such  an  eagle-height  I 
stand:  (=  height  as  great  as  those  reached  only  by  eagles);  — 
718b,  Becket  II  1 :  I  would  creep,  crawl  over  kvife-edgc  flint 
ihier  adjektivische  Funktion;  Typus  vergleichend). 

Zum  Schluß  des  Kapitels  eia  Beispiel  für  die  Wirksamkeit 
der  allmächtigen  Analogie  auch  auf  diesem  Gebiete:  825b, 
Foresters  III  1:  Robin  Hood:  „I  am  an  English  yeoman".  Maid 
Marian:  „Then  I  am  a  yeo-woman.     O  the  clumsy  word!" 

Damit  können  wir  uns  der  Zusammensetzung  des  Sub- 
stantivs mit  anderen  Redeteilen  zuwenden. 

i 

Ich  beginne  mit  dem  Typus  von  Adjektiv  -f-  Substantiv, 
welcher  aus  erstarrten  Verbindungen  von  Substantiven  mit  be- 
sonders ständigen  Epitheten  hervorgeht: 
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---  199b  17,  Princess  V  256:  tlie  blind  wildbeast  offorce; 
—  301  b,  Maud,  Part  II,  I,  III,  3  the  harmless  wild-floxver  on  the 
hill;  —  325a  27,  Gareth  Lynette  466  (ironisch):  Sir  Fine-face, 
Sir  Fair-hands\  —  353b  12,  Marriage  Geraint  798:  some  gaudy- 
day  (nach  holiday);  —  358b  16,  Geraint  Enid  280:  in  the 
mid-warmth  of  welcome;  vgl.  435b  4,  Pelleas  Ettarre  143:  in 
mid-banquet\  455b  15,  Last  Tournament  749:  the  red  fruit 
grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven  (poet.  für  „mid-air"); 
aber  530a,  Voyage  Maeldune  V  14:  the  middle-day  heat;  — 
449  b  11,  Last  Tournament  375:  beechen-boughs  ==  boughs  of 
beeches;  —  723  a,  Becket  II  2:  the  College  of  Redhats  (W.  Map 
von  den  Kardinälen); 

griechisch:  193b  28,  Princess  IV  484:  protomartyr  of  our 
cause;  anders  in  der  Urform  von  Maud  II  IV  (Churton  Collins 
p.  276,  10):  o  Archetype  of  pain; 

partizipiale  Fälle:  268a,  In  Mem.  83,  12:  laburnums,  dropp- 
ing-wells  of  fire  (deutsch  „Goldregen"!);  —  479b  17,  Lover's 
Tale  I  218:  all  lovingkindncss  (mit  der  bekannten  Attraktion, 
Typus  mhd.  sende  swaere,  u.  dgl.). 

Der  umgekehrte,  französische  Typus  (Subst.  -|-  Adj.)  er- 
scheint in:  376a  4,  Baiin  Balan  186:  wear  you  still  that  same 
croivn-scandalous  (das  Ehrenzeichen  Guineveres  auf  seinem 
Schild);  und  nach  dem  für  diese  Gruppe  repräsentativen  „knight- 
errant"  gebildet :  463  a  25,  Guinevere452:  the  knighthood-crrant 
of  this  realm. 

Die  Sweetsche  Klasse  der  „conversion  Compounds"  (Ad- 
jektiv -f  Substantiv  =  Adjektiv:  ags.  glaedmöd,  blid-heort,  etc.) 
ist  vertreten  durch:  41a  17,  Oenone  73:  light-foot  Iris  [r/M; 
»xtsc  Tipig);  ebenso  536a,  Achilles  over  Trench  (IL  18,  202),  1; 
374  a  20,  Baiin  Balan  291 :  the  hoarhead  woodman;  hingegen 
etwa  345  b  10,  Marriage  Geraint  295:  the  hoary-headcd  Earl. 

Nach  Substantiv  +  Subst.  und  Adjektiv  +  Subst.  muß 
natürlich  auch  noch  der  wohlbekannte  Typus  Verb  (Imperativ) 
-f-  Subst  belegt  werden :  -  307,  Maud  III  III  5 :  that  old  hy- 
sterical  mock-disease)  —  728b,  Becket  III  3:  there  was  dare-devil 
in  his  eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare-Becket;  —  833a,  Foresters  IV: 
Robin  is  no  scatterbrains  like  Richard.  —  Als  Adjektiv  fungiert 
eine  solche  Verbindung:  13b,  Character  17:  a  lack-lustre  dead- 
blue    eye;    ferner:    546a,    Despair  IX  9:    we    have    read   their 
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knoiv-nothing  books;  547a,  D.  XVI,  8:  we  have  knelt  in  your 
fomv-all  chapel. 

Nun  einige  Verbindungen  von  Substantiven  mit  Präposi- 
tionen und  Adverbien: 

—  10b  32  (Recollections  Arabian  Nights):  interspaces 
(daneben  „counterchanged" :  beides  malt  lautsymbolisch  die 
unruhige  Bewegung  von  Lichtreflexen  auf  der  Wasserfläche); 
-  Interessantes  mit  under-'.  —  10b  38  (R.  Ar.  N.):  under-flame 
(=  Flamme  auf  Erden,  dem  dunklen  Firmament  „deep 
sphere"  —  gegenübergestellt);  —  16a,  Dying  Swan  I  4:  the  air 
.  .  .  had  built  up  everywhere  an  under-roof  of  doleful  gray: 
d.  h.  unter  dem  Himmelsdach  ein  zweites  von  Wolken  und 
Nebel?  —  16b,  Dying  Swan  III  5:  under-sky  =  regions  under 
the  sky; —  186b,  „Tears,  idle  tears",  7:  a  sail,  that  brings  our 
friends  up  from  the  underworld  (unter  dem  Horizont  hervor); 

—  362b  6,  Geraint  Enid  537:  broad-faced  with  under-fringc 
of  russet  beard;  —  after:  184  b  10,  Princess  II  246:  afterhands 

—  Hände  künftiger  Generationen;  —  193a  8,  Princes§  IV  431 : 
after-beauty  (erklärt  im  folgenden:  when  known,  there  grew 
another  kind  of  beauty  in  detail,  made  them  worth  knowing); 

—  311b  9,  Coming  Arthur  157:  one  great  annal-book,  where 
after-years  will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth;  —  478b 
7,  Lover's  Tale  II  141 :  from  the  after-fulness  of  my  heart  flow 
back  unto  my  .  .  .  spring  and  first  of  love;  —  191a  9,  Prin- 
cess IV  303:  the  yestermom\  —  297b,  Maud  I,  XVIII,  V,  3:  a 
pearl,  the  couutercharm  of  space  and  hollow  sky  (Gegenzauber 
gegen  die  Macht  des  Universums  „to  burn  and  brand  his  nothing- 
ness  into  manu);  —  418a  9,  Lancelot  Elaine  1387:  at  the  />/- 
nmning  of  a  little  brook;  —  504  a,  Northern  Cobbler  III  1 : 
back-end  of  June  (-=  later  end);  728a,  Becket  III  3:  these  are 
bythings  in  the  great  cause;  —  850b,  Vastness  VIII  2:  Pleasure 
who  flaunts  on  her  wide  doam-way  (siehe  Macbeth  III,  1 ).  — 

Und  nun  zum  Abschied  vom  zusammengesetzten  Sub- 
stantiv noch  einige  Kuriositäten  und  kompliziertere  Verbindungen 
verschiedenster  Art: 

168a  4,  Princess,  Prologue  158:  ..  .  and  swore  he  long'd 
at  College  .  .  .  only  ...  for  she-society\  ■--  446a  28,  Last  Tour- 
nament  185:  Tristram,  late  from  overseas  in  Brittany  return'd, 
and  (sc.  from)    marriage  with  a  princess    of  that   realm  (over- 
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seas  =  Aufenthalt  jenseits  des  Kanals);  —  501  a,  First  Quar- 
rel  XIII  13:  bygones  ma'  be  come-agains\  —  574b  3,  Frater 
ave  atque  vale,  9:  sweet  Catullus'  all-but-island ',  olive-silvery 
Sirmio!  (lat.  paeninsula,  französ.  presqu'tle);  —  641  b,  Queen 
Mary  V  2  (in  einer  Reihe  von  Personifikationen): ...  Evil-tongue, 
Labour-in-vain\  —  719b,  Becket  II  2:  „our  pious  .  .  .  husband- 
iu-Imv"  nennt  Heinrich  II.  nach  kurzer  Überlegung  („what  shall 
I  call  him,  John?")  Ludwig  von  Frankreich,  den  früheren  Ge- 
mahl Eleonorens  von  Poitou;  —  882a  22,  Akbar's  Dream  128; 
the  silent  Alphabet-of-heaven-in-man  made  vocal  .  .  .  (eine  in  der 
Reihe  von  Umschreibungen  für  „forms  of  religion"). 

* 

Bei  den  zusammengesetzten  Adjektiven  will  ich  wie  beim 
Substantivum  nach  der  grammatischen  Gattung  des  Bestim- 
mungswortes unterscheiden  und  beginne  mit  dem  Schema:  Sub- 
stantiv -(-  Adjektiv. 

Hier  gibt  es  zunächst  (wie  beim  Substantiv)  einen  prä- 
positionalvn  Typus;  so  würde  z.B.  in  dem  Falle  199a  23,  Prin- 
cess  V  233:  blossom-frägrant  'slipt  the  heavy  dews  ...  on  our 
. . .  heads  —  die  logische  Zerlegung  ergeben :  fragrant  from  the 
blossoms.  —  Andere  Beispiele  (die  Angabe  der  betreffenden 
Präposition  brevi  manu  wie  oben  beim  Substantiv): 

—  267b,  In  Mem.  80,  14:  influence-rich  (in)  to  soothe  and 
save;  —  289,  Maud,  Part  I,  II,  11:1  escaped  heart-free  (of,  an; 

—  295a,  Maud,  I,  XIII,  2:  barbarous  Opulence  jeivel-thick  (withi; 

—  373  b  27,  Baiin  Balan,  271:  those  fair  days — not  all  as  cool 
as  these,  tho*  season-earlier',  —  381b  18,  Merlin  Vivien  83: 
slow  sweet  eyes  fear-tremulous  (with);  —  397a  19,  Lancelot 
Elaine  89:  a  heart  lovc-loyal  (in)  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen; 
ebenso  458a  4,  Guinevere  125:  he  past  love-loyal  etc.;  —  409b 
22,  Lancelot  Elaine  859:  brain-feverous]  —  451  a  7,  Last  Tour- 
nament  477:  thus  he  feil  head-heavy  (of,  at);  —  457  b  9,  Gui- 
nevere 98:  passion-pale  (with)  they  met  and  greeted;  —  549b 
28,  Ancient  Sage  131:  this  rart/hnarrow  life  (stofflich  be- 
schränktes Dasein);  —  648a,  Queen  Mary  V  4:  famine-dead 
(by);  —  654a,  Harold  I  1 :  am  I  not  work-ivan  (by\  flesh-f allen 
(in);  —  663b,  Harold  II  2:  friendship-fast  for  ever  (in);  —  719b, 
Becket  II  2:    at  last    tongue-free  (of)  to  blast  my  realms  with 
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excommunication ;  —  871a,  Oak  6:  yon  oak,  bright  in  spring, 
Iiving  gold;  summer-rich  then;  and  then  autumn-changed,  soberer- 
hued;  gold  again;  —  876a,  June  Bracken  and  Heather,  7:  the 
June-blue  heaven;  ...  a  fancy  as  summer-new  (sonnig-frisch)  ... 
-  Hierher  auch  der  pronominale  Fall:  740b,  Becket  V  2:  we 
are  selfuncertain  creatures  (-=  uncertain  about  ourselves). 
Ein  zweiter  Typus  ist  der  vergleichende: 

—  272a,  In  Mem.  91,  4:  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March  =  blue 
as  sea  (vom  Dichter  selbst  zuerst  als  Blaumeise,  später  als  Eis- 
vogel gedeutet);  —  289,  Maud  I,  III,  4:  face,  star-siveet  on  a  gloom 
profound;  —  320  b  21,  Gareth  Lynette  186:  the  silver-misty 
morn;  —  346  b  15,  Marriage  Geraint  354:  a  blossom  vermeil- 
w/iite\  —  408a  24,  Lancelot  Elaine  770:  death-pale\  hingegen 
411b  4,  Lancelot  Elaine  969:  deathly-pale\  aber:  455b  26,  Last 
Tournament  760:  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom;  468b  5, 
Passing  Arthur  95:  a  death-whitc  mist;  533a,  Flight  XII  3:  the 
death-white  sea  (foam);  —  419a  1,  Holy  Grail  13:  a  world-old 
yew-tree:  old  as  the  world  (hyperbolisch);  —  533b,  To  Brook- 
field  7:  those  dawn-golden  times;  —  565,  27,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After,  193:  a  star  so  silver-fair;  —  591a,  Queen  Mary  I 
5:  stone-hard}  ice-cold  (Philipp  IL);  —  684a,  Harold  V  1:  egg- 
bald  head. 

Diesen  Fällen  nächstverwandt  sind  unter  der  nunmehr  zu 
behandelnden  Rubrik  »Adjektiv  -f-  Adjektiv"  Beispiele  von  ganz 
gleicher  logischer  Struktur,  die  aber  statt  des  zum  Vergleich 
herbeigezogenen  Substantivs  ein  von  ihm  abgeleitetes  Adjektiv 
zum  Bestimmungswort  haben;  —  291,  Maud  I,  VI,  III,  8:  but 
an  ashen-gray  delight;  —  343  a  32,  Marriage  Geraint  150:  a  hart 
...  milky-white\  —  427a  6,  Holy  Grail  498:  silver-shining  armour 
starry-clear\  477  b  2,  Lover's  Tale  I  70:  a  face  most  starry-fair. 

Die  Hauptmasse  der  Verbindungen  von  Adjektiv  mit  Ad- 
jektiv bilden  Kombinationen  zweier  Eigenschaften  eines  Dinges 
oder  einer  Eigenschaft  mit  einer  determinierenden  Bestimmung, 
welche,  losgelöst,  als  Adverb  beim  Adjektivum  erscheinen  müßte: 

—  293b,  Maud  I,  X,  I,  21 :  the  sullen-purple  moor;  —  296a, 
Maud,  I,  XIII,  12:  the  dim-gray  dawn;  —331a  27,  Gareth 
Lynette  828:  a  füll- fair  manor  (füll  =  überaus);  —  379b  13, 
Baiin  Balan  387:  staring  wi/d-wide]  —  442b  3,  Pelleas  Ettarre 
434:  the  dead-green  stripes  of  even  (lichtlos,  leblos  grüne  Flächen 
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des  Abendhimmels;;  —  450a  6,  Last  Tournament  413:  the 
black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes;  -  -  566,  33,  Locksley  Hall 
Sixty  Years  After,  235:  earth  may  reach  her  earthly-ivorst,  or 
if  she  gain  her  earthly-best  ...;  -  640b,  Queen  Mary  V  2: 
fiery-choleric\  —  666b,  Harold  II  2:  our  lazy-pious  Norman  King 
(Edward  the  Confessor);  —  701b,  Becket  I  I:  thine  eyes  glarc 
stupid-wild  with  wine;  —  868a,  Merlin  Gleam  V  11:  rough- 
ruddv  faces. 

ms 

Unter  Umständen  kann  das  Verhältnis  der  beiden  Adjektiva 
das  des  Gegensatzes  sein;  solche  antithetische  Kompositionen 
sind:  --  480b  3,  Lover's  Tale  I  273:  this  our  closest-drawn, 
most  loveliest,  earthly-heavenliest  harmony;  —  521a  3,  Defence 
Lucknow  VI  3:  lopping  away  of  the  limbs  by  the  pitiful-piüUss 
knife;  —  533  b,  To  ßrookfield  9:  man  of  humorous-melancholy 
mark;  —  671b,  Harold  III  1:  friendly-fiendly  smile. 

Von  Verbindungen  des  Adjektivs  mit  Adverbien  und  Prä- 
positionen hebe  ich  hervor:  —  258b,  In  Mem,  43,  3:  intervital 
gloom  („between  this  life  and  the  next"  Note  Tennysons,  cit. 
Churton  Collins);  vgl.  532a,  De  Profundis  I  8:  nine  long  months 
of  antenatal  gloom;  —  ferner  zwei  Fälle  vom  Schema:  Adjektiv 
+  Adverb  -"Adjektiv:  616a,  Queen  Mary  III  4:  the  steep-up 
track  of  the  true  faith;  666  b,  Harold  II  2:  the  decp-doivn  oubliette. 

Verbum  +  Adjektiv  erscheint  524a  22,  John  Oldcastle  153: 
mock-meek. 


* 


Verba  werden  zusammengesetzt:  mit  ihen  Objekten,  mit 
substantivischen  Umstandsbestimmungen,  welche  sonst  präpö- 
sitional  anträten,  und  mit  Adverbien. 

Beispiele:  —  2a,  Claribel  I  1  (Refrain):  where  Claribel 
low-liet/t;  —  25b,  To  J.  M.  Kemble,  12:  the  worn-out  clerk 
brozu-bcats  his  desk  below  (hier  scherzhaft  in  buchstäblichem, 
nicht  im  gewöhnlichen  Sinne);  —  201b  3,  Princess  V  366: 
those  that  iron-cratnp'd  their  vvomen's  feet;  —  213a  3,  Prin- 
cess VII  151:  she  }ar-fleetcd  by  the  purple  island-sides;  — 
265b,  In  Mem.  2,  2:  the  soul  ...  self-infolds  the  large  results 
of  force;  —  314a  17,  Coming  Arthur,  323:  Modred  laid  his  ear 
beside  the  doors,  and  there  half-heard\  —  520b,  Defence 
Lucknow  V  8:  now  doublv-chargv  it  (gun)  with  grapes. 
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Besondere  Besprechung  verdienen  die  zusammengesetzten 
Partizipiay  vielleicht  die  zahlreichste  und  wohl  die  interessanteste 
Klasse  von  Zusammensetzungen  bei  Tennyson.  Ich  beginne 
mit  den  aktiven  auf  -ing  und  führe  zunächst  Fälle  der  Zu- 
sammensetzung mit  dem  direkten  Objekt  an: 

—  126b  9,  Enoch  Arden  99:  the  portal-ivarding  lion-whelp; 

—  196a  15,  Princess  V  36:  boys  that  shrink  from  ferule  and 
the  trespass'chiding  hand;  —  219  b,  Wellington  VI  41:  (the 
French  eagle)  wheel'd  on  Enrope-shadoiving  wings;  —  289, 
Maud,  I,  III,  11:  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  shipivrecking  roar; 

—  415a  14,  Lancelot  Elaine  1201:  the  vast  oricl-embowering 
vine;  —  457  a  7,  Guinevere  63:  hcart-hiding  smile;  —  490a  28, 
Lovers  Tale  II  77:  six  ...  virgins  ...  upbare  a  broad  carth- 
sivecping  pall;  —  491a  32,  Lover's  Tale  II  145:  spirit-searching 
splendours  (von  den  Augen  der  Geliebten:  bis  in  die  Seele 
dringend);  —  519a  4,  To  Princess  Alice  15:  Englands  England- 
loving  daughter ;  -  539  a  12,  Tiresias  60:  shrinc-shatte ring  earth- 
quake;  —  539b  14,  Tiresias  94:  ear-stunning  hail  of  Ar£s;  — 
563,  28,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,  122:  rivals  of  vealm- 
vuining  party;  —  628  a,  Queen  Mary  IV  2:  the  long  brain- 
dazing  cblloquies;  —  628b,  Queen  Mary  IV  2:  „no  sacrifice, 
but  a  life-giving  feast"  nennt  Cranmer  die  Messe;  —  634b, 
Queen  Mary  IV  3:  the  carrion-nosing  mongrel ;  —  716b,  Becket 
II  1:  babe-brcasting  mothers;  —  724b,  Becket  III  1:  Solomon- 
shaming  flowers  (d.  h.  „Lilien  auf  dem  Felde";  s.  Matth.  6,  28 — 29; 
Luke  12,  27—28);  —  728b,  Becket  III  3:  this  black,  bvll-silencing, 
anti-marrying,  burial-hindering  interdict  —  natürlich  eine  Leistung 
W.  Maps;  —  743  b,  Becket  V  2:  the  waste  voice  of  the  bond- 
breaking  sea;  —  831  a,  Foresters  IV  1 :  a  truckler!  a  zvord-cating 
coward  (der  immer  widerruft);  —  844a,  Demeter  Persephone  1: 
the  climate-changing  bird  that  flies  all  night  across  the  darkness. 

Logisch  komplizierter  sind  Kompositionen  von  Partizipien 
mit  Adverbialbestimmungen  und  Präpositionalobjekten,  über- 
haupt substantivischen  Bestimmungen  solcher  Art,  daß  sie  bei 
Zerlegung  durch  Präpositionen  angeknüpft  werden  müßten. 
Von  diesem  Typus  zitiere  ich  (indem  ich,  wie  vorhin  bei  Sub- 
stantiv und  Adjektiv,  die  Präposition  in  Klammern  beifüge): 

—  12a  13,  Ode  Memory  III  18:  those  spirit-thrilling  eyes 
(with);  vgl.  325b  32,  Gareth  Lvnette  500:  knights,  who  slicc  d 
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a  red  lifc-bubbling  way  thro'  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon 
(bubbling  with  lifeblood);  -  126b  32,  Enoch  Arden  122:  rc- 
porting  of  his  vessel  China-bound  (to)  (das  Beispiel  gehört  ety- 
mologisch hierher);  —  133b  22,  Enoch  Arden  562:  ...  found 
a  fallen  stem;  fire-holloiving  this  in  Indian  fashion  ...  (by);  — 
374  b  15,  Baiin  Balan  312:  rocks  roof-pcndent,  sharp  (from; 
Stalaktiten);  —  380a  19,  Baiin  Balan  422:  dcath-droivsing  eyes 
(in,  with);  —  381b  8,  Merlin  Vivien  73:  the  .vad  sea-sowiding 
realms  of  Lyonesse  (vom  Rauschen  der  See  widerhallend; 
onomatopoet.  Alliteration);  gleich  gebaut:  724b,  Becket  II  2: 
long  bird-vchoing  minster-aisles  (sc.  of  trees);  —  455  b  26,  Last 
Tournament  706:  a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom  (dripping 
with  autumnal  rain);  —  521b,  John  Oldcastle  9:  foavi-churning 
chasms;  —  522a  28,  John  Oldcastle  55:  croum-lusting  line  (fori; 

—  686b,  Harold  V  1 :  the  pcrjury-tnongering  Count  (in)  (William). 

—  Ferner  drei  Fälle  des  vergleichenden  Typus,  wie  er  bei  Ad- 
jektivum  und  Substantivum  zu  verzeichnen  war:  —  384a  8, 
Merlin  Vivien  222:  the  satin-shimng  palm;  —  446a  21,  Last 
Tournament  178:  an  oceati-sounding  welcome;  —  477a  19, 
Lover's  Tale  I  59:  the  silvcr-smiling  Venus. 

Wenn  Adjcktivo  mit  Partizipien  in  Verbindung  treten, 
haben  sie  meist  adverbiale  Bedeutung. 

—  298,  Maud  I,  XIX,  II,  5:  my  dark-dmvuiug  youth;  — 
307,  Maud  III,  IV,  15:  dcatlifid-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress; 
--  394b  5,  Merlin  Vivien  886:  essay'd  by  the  tenderest-touching 
/erms  (Allit),  to  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind:  hier  also  nicht 
adverbielles  Verhältnis,  sondern  Parallelismus:  tender  and  touch- 
ing;  so  auch:  184a  16,  Princess  III  224:  old-trcurring  waves  of 
prejudice;  —  395  a  16,  Merlin  Vivien  939:  the  livid-flickermg 
fork  (Blitz);  —  398a  6,  Lancelot  Elaine  137:  the  tiny-trumpcting 
gnat  (trumpeting  with  a  tiny  voice);  —  403b  2,  Lancelot  Elaine 
492:  a  ...  wave  ...,  gnohglinmieriiig  toward  the  summit;  vgl. 
433  b  20,  Pelleas  Ettarre  32:  thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight 
of  the  grove;  —429a  28,  Holy  Grail  662:  he  heard  the  holloic- 
ringing  heavens  sweep  over  him;  —  451  a  23,  Last  Tournament 
493:  the  long  low  dune,  and  Inzy-plunging  sea;  —  461a  2, 
Guinevere  297:  our  simplc-sceming  abbess  (in  „Hamlet"  um- 
gekehrt: our  most  seeming-virtuous  queen);  —  532a,  De  Pro- 
fundis  I  4:  the  vast  waste  dawn  of  multitudinous-echoing  light; 
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-685  a,  Harold  V  1:  low-moaning  heavens;  —  823  b,  Foresters 
II  2:  by  the  moon's  long-silvering  ray! 

Indes  kommt  es  auch  vor,  daß  solche  Adjektivbestimmungen 
in  der  vollen  Adverbialform  die  Zusammensetzung  eingehen: 
477  a  15,  Lover's  Tale  I  155:  the  slowly-ridging  rollers  on  the 
cliffs;  653  a,  Harold  I  1:  yon  grimly-glaring,  treble-brandish'd 
scourge  of  England. 

Nun  noch  einige  Beispiele  für  nicht-adjektivische  Adverbia 
in  Verbindung  mit  aktiven  Partizipien:  —  441  b  1 ,  Pelleas  Ettarre 
374:  her  ever-vecring  fancy  turn'd  to  Pelleas;  —  453a  9,  Last 
Tournament  593:  those  far-rolling^  westward-smiling  seas  (Laut- 
symbolik!); —  670  a,  Harold  II  2:  your  ever-Jarring  earldoms; 
-  671a,  Harold  III  1:  long  down-silvering  beard;  —  784  a, 
Promise  May  I:  the  gulf  of  never-dawning  darkness;  —  843b, 
Jubilee  Queen  Victoria  IX:  Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  Com- 
merce !  Fifty  years  of  ever-brightening  Science !  Fifty  years  of 
roer-widening  Empire!  —  878b  29,  St.  Telemachus  32:  west- 
ward  wheeling  stars  ... 

Unter  den  zusammengesetzten  Passivpartizipien  unter- 
scheide ich  in-  der  üblichen  Weise  „echte",  die  von  wirklichen 
Verben  gebildet  sind,  und  „unechte"  —  von  Substantiven  — 
und  beginne  mit  den  ersteren. 

In  ihrer  Zusammensetzung  mit  Substantiven  sind  natürlich 
die  Fälle  am  wichtigsten  und  zahlreichsten,  in  welchen  das 
Substantivum  das  logische  Subjekt  der  Handlung,  bezw.  das 
tätige  Werkzeug  oder  die  wirkende  Ursache  bezeichnet;  diese 
Beispiele  stelle  ich  also  voran1: 

—  10a  30  (Arabian  Nights)  the  star-strown  calm;  —  11b, 
Ode  Memory  II  7:  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn;  —  23  a,  Ele- 
änore  III  6:  bower  ...  grape-thicken d  from  the  light;  —  26a, 
Alexander  7 :  that  palm-planted^  fountain-fed,  Ammonian  Oasis 
in  the  waste;  —  54a,  Lotos-Eaters  17:  pinnacles  siwset-fluslid\ 
vgl.  372a  7,  Baiin  Balan  163:  the  peak  sun-flush'd;  —  144a  21, 
Aylmer's  Field  95:  Temple-eaten  terms  (d.  h.  Perioden  juridischen 
Studiums  im  Inner  Temple);  —  153  b  25,  Aylmer's  Field  723: 


1  Vgl.  zu  diesen  Fällen  z.B.  Shakspere,  Cymbeline  I,  7:  "Had  I  been 
thief-stolen,  as  my  two  brothers,  happy!"  — 

Bausteine  I.  15 
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anger-charmd  from  sorrow  =  by  anger  charmed  from  s.;  — 
167a  24,  Princess,  Prologue  119:  the  feudal  warrior  lady-clad 
(=  clad  by  a  lady  —  oder:  in  a  lady's  garments  [shawl]?);  — 
186b,  Princess  IV  8:  the  tent  lamp-lit  from  the  inner;  —  202a 
24,  Princess  V  418:  our  maids  were  better  at  their  homes  than 
thus  man-girdled  here;  —  254b,  In  Mein.  27,  12:  wani-bcgottm 
rest;  —  263b,  In  Mem.  65,  2:  a  fancy  trouble-tost]  —  269b,  In 
Mem.  85,  96:  pining  life  ...  fancy-fed\  —  274a,  In  Mem.  96, 4: 
doubt  is  Dcvil-born]  vgl.  391  a  27,  Merlin  Vivien  690:  accusation 
...  spleenborn;  —  Urfassung  von  In  Mem.  127  (Life  II,  71, 
„Victor  Hours")f  10:  wise  yourself,  or  wisdom-Icd;  —  293b, 
Maud  I,  X,  I,  1 7 :  awc-stricken  breaths ;  vgl.  361  b  11,  Geraint 
Enid  468:  they  vanish'd  panic-stricken\  —  Life,  II,  172;  (später 
ausgeschiedenes  Stück  aus  „Maud") :  a gray-beard-ridden  isle;  — 
297b,  MaudI,  XVIII,  IV,  6:  the  tnattock-harderi d  \i2«\&\  —328b 
1 8,  Gareth  Lynette  672 :  a  fuel-smother  d  f ire  (=  smothered  by 
too  much  fuel);  —  328  b  26,  Gareth  Lynette  680:  a  spear,  of 
grain  storm-strcngtheri d  on  a  windy  site;  —  354  b  11,  Geraint 
Enid  30:  bandit-hauntcd  holds;  vgl.  861a,  Leper's  Bride  IX  2: 
this  satan-haunted  ruin  (viz.  man's  body);  —  359  b  23,  Geraint 
Enid  351 :  eyes  ...  wine-heated  from  the  feast;  —  371  a  20,  Baiin 
Balan  118:  a  knight  ...  spear-stricken  from  behind;  vgl.  389a 
21,  Merlin  Vivien  553:  arrow-slain]  —  409a  10,  Lancelot  Elaine 
817:  his  battle-writhen  arms  (=  writhen  by  many  battles);  — 
424a,  25,  Holy  Grail  334:  the  long  rieh  galleries,  lady-ladcn\  — 
447  b  1 1 ,  Last  Tournament  263 :  water-sodden  log,  stay 'd  in  the 
wandering  warble  of  a  brook;  —  449  a  29,  Last  Tournament 
374:  her  ruby-circ/ed  neck;  —  450b  24,  Last  Tournament  465: 
the  face  wellnigh  was  helmet-hidden\  —  454b  26,  Last  Tour- 
nament 696:  heather-scented  air  cf.  857  a  1,  Ring  277:  clear  and 
heather-scented  height;  —  482a  11,  Lover's  Tale  I  368:  an 
earthquake-cloven  chasm;  490a  12,  Lover's  Tale  II  61 :  some  fair 
metropolis,  eart/i-shock'd  (iilr  *„earthquake-shock'd");  —  491  b  1, 
Lovers  Tale  II,  146:  a  haggard  prisoner,  iron-stayd  in  . 
dungeons;  —  509a,  Revenge  XIV  13:  the  shot-shatter  d  navy  of 
Spain;  —  523  a  18,  John  Oldcastle  101;  tnitre-sanetiori d  harlot 
(vorher  „mitred  Arundel");  —  534b  2,  To  V.  Hugo  4:  famclit 
laureis;  —  539b  16,  Tiresias  96:  the  song-built  towers  and 
gates  (viz.  of  Thebes:    built   by   Amphion's   music);    —  594a, 
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Queen  Mary  II  1 :  ...  save  that  he  fears  he  may  be  crack'd  in 
using:  I  have  known  a  semi-madman  in  my  time  so  fancy- 
ridden  (=  „ridden"  by  such  a  fancy);  —  638a,  Queen  Mary  V 
1 :  a  land  so  hunger-nipt  and  wretched;  vgl.  730  a,  Becket  III  3: 
famine-wastedy  —  und  803  b,  Promise  May  III:  laid  fatnine- 
stricken  at  the  gates  of  Death ;  —  652,  Show-day  Battle  Abbey 
8:  our  Norman -slander 'd  king;  —  662,  Harold  II  2:  he  from  the 
liquid  sands  of  Coesnon  haled  the  shore-swallow'd,  armour'd 
Normans  up  to  fight;  —  831b,  Foresters  IV  1 :  a  weasel-sucüd 
egg;  —  842b,  To  Marquis  Dufferin  Ava,  VIII  3:  in  haunts  of 
jungle-poisori  d  air;  —  846a  8,  Demeter  Persephone  110:  rain- 
rotten  died  the  wheat;  —  861a,  Leper's  Bride  VIII  3:  this  poor 
rib'grated  dungeon  of  the  holy  human  ghost  (viz.  the  body);  — 
877a  20,  Death  Oenone  38:  adder-bitten  lamb:  —  890b,  Dawn  III 
3:  rake-ruirid  bodies  and  souls  (ruin'd  by  rakes).  —  Hierher 
endlich  auch  ein  pronominales  Beispiel:  626b,  Queen  Mary  V 
1 :  he  is  effaced,  self-blotted  out. 

Als  zweite  Klasse  die  übrigen  Fälle,  in  denen  irgend  ein 
anderes  präpositionales  Verhältnis  zwischen  dem  Substantivum 
und  der  Verbalform  vorliegt: 

—  21a,  Adeline  V  7:  melodious  airs  lovelom:  —  169b  22, 
Princess  I  33:  proxy-wedded  (by);  —  276a,  In  Mem.  102,  12: 
the  bird  in  (its)  native  hazels  tassel-hung\  —  315b  23,  Coming 
Arthur  419:  the  peak  haze-hidden  (=  hidden  in  a  haze);  vgl. 
575b,  Freedom  II  3:  forehead  vapour-swathed]  —  325a  7,  Gareth 
Lynette  446:  the  plant  that  feels  itself  root-bttten  by  white 
liehen  (bitten  at  the  root);  —  330  a  2,  Gareth  Lynette  743: 
they  shock'd  and  Kay  feil  shoulder-slipt]  —  334b  18,  Gareth 
Lynette  1017:  being  all  bone-batterd  on  the  rock;  —  337a  26, 
Gareth  Lynette  1165:  letters  ...  crag-carven]  vgl.  631b,  Queen 
Mary  IV  3:  the  stone-cut  epitaph ;  —  376  a  36,  Baiin  Balan  208: 
...  lance  ...  point-painted  red  =  painted  red  at  the  point;  — 
384b  32,  Merlin  Vivien  280:  foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-dust 
of  those  deep  meadows;  —  389  a  26,  Merlin  Vivien  558:  those 
isle-nurtured  eyes;  —  394  b  4,  Merlin  Vivien  885:  the  face  hand- 
hidden  (=  hidden  in  the  hand),  as  for  utmost  grief  or  shame; 
—  444  b  1,  Last  Tournament  59:  his  nose  bridge-broken]  — 
449b  24,  Last  Tournament  398:  a  drift  of  foliage  randotn- 
blown  (=  bl.  at  r.);    —  595  a,    Queen  Mary  II  1:    hrain-dizzied 
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with  a  draught  of  morning  ale;  —  601a,  Queen  Mary  II  2:  the 
nursery-cocker  d  child;  —  641b,  Queen  Mary  V  2:  tongue-tom 
with  pincers;  —  661b,  Harold  II  1:  they  should  hang  cliff- 
gibbeted  for  sea-marks;  —  729b,  Becket  III  3:  midriff-shaken 
even  to  tears  (with  laughter);  —  753a,  Cup  I  2:  huntsmanand 
hound,  and  deer  were  all  neck-broken ;  —  876b,  Death  Oenone 
2 :  the  cave  f rom  out  whose  ivy-matted  mouth  . . . ;  —  zum  Schluß 
wieder  ein  pronominales  Beispiel:  206b  9,  Princess  VI  142: 
self-involved  =  in  Gedanken  versunken. 

Das  Gegenstück  zu  gewissen  Fällen  dieses  letzten  Ab- 
schnittes, wie:  tongue-torn,  neck-brocken,  midriff-shaken,  — 
bilden  andere,  in  denen  das  Partizip  —  ein  starkes  —  voran- 
steht und  das  Substantiv,  mit  einer  Partizipialendung  versehen, 
nachfolgt,  so  daß  sie  ganz  das  Aussehen  „unechter0  Partizipia 
haben,  ohne  es  aber  ihrem  Inhalte  nach  zu  sein:  solche  Bei- 
spiele sind:  823b,  Foresters  II  2:  (eine  der  „fairies*  klagt):  reed 
I  rode  upon,  brocken-back d\  886b,  Church-warden  Curate  II  2: 
the  mare  brokken-knceäd]  hierher  ferner  ein  Fall,  dessen  erster  Teil 
nicht  einmal  mehr  partizipial  ist,  und  der  doch  nicht  eine  Eigen- 
schaft, sondern  einen  vorübergehenden  Zustand  ausdrückt,  also 
trotz  seiner  grammatischen  Gestalt  den  eigentlichen  Partizipien 
zugezählt  werden  muß:  210a  3,  Princess  VI  339:  the  two  great 
cats  (the  Princess's  tamed  leopards) .  .  .  bow-back'd  with  fear.  — 

Zum  Schluß  der  substantivischen  Klasse  sind  noch  einige 
besonders  langatmige  Bildungen  anzuführen,  so :  408a  6,  Lance- 
lot Elaine  752:  she  ever  kept  the  one-day-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in 
her  heart;  —  414b  14,  Lancelot  Elaine  1170:  the  nine-years- 
fought-for  diamond;  —  578  b  2,  Poets  Bibliographies  6:  Horace, 
you  wise  adviser  of  the  nine-years-ßonderd  lay  („nonum  . .  • 
prematur  in  annum";  Ars  Poetica  388);  —  719b,  Becket  II  2: 
this  long'tugged-at,  threadbare-worn  quarrel  of  Crown  and 
Church;  —  alles  mehr  Wort -Zusammenrückungen  als  eigent- 
liche Zusammensetzungen. 


Adjektiva  haben  in  der  Verbindung  mit  Partizipien  Prae- 
teriti  ganz  wie  bei  den  präsentischen  adverbiale  Bedeutung: 

—  Life  (Tauchnitz  Ed.)  II,  70,  6,  „The  Grave*  (urspr.  In 
Mem.  57),  14:  the  trim-set  plots  of  art;  —  289,  Maud,  I,  III,  11: 
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the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  shipwrecking  roar;  —  290,  Maud  I, 
IV,  IV,  2:  a  hardset  smile;  —  330b  21,  Gareth  Lynette  791: 
blackshadovo  d  (Räuber  im  Schatten  von  Bäumen);  373a  23, 
Baiin  Balan  238:  Sir  Baiin  sat  close-bowerd  in  that  garden;  — 
398a  29,  Lancelot  Elaine  160:  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare 
(hier  gibt  das  Adjektiv  den  resultierenden  Zustand  an);  ebenso 
462b  6,  Guinevere  403:  she  sat  süß-stricken,  listening;  —  414b 
12,  Lancelot  Elaine  1168:  hard-won  and  hardly-won  with  bruise 
and  blow  (hard  =  difficulter,  hardly  =  vix);  —  460a  7,  Guine- 
vere 249:  the  dim-lit  woods;  —  479  a  34,  Lover's  Tale  I  149: 
beating  heart  .  .  .  with  its  true-touched  pulses;  536b,  Achilles 
over  Trench  26:  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers  (Ilias  18, 
225:  fyLoxoi  ä' ixnXTjysv) ;  —  587  a,  Queen  Mary  I,  4:  his  buzzard 
beak  and  deep-incaverrid  eyes;  —  767  a  (Falcon):  I  bred  thee 
the  full-trairid  marvel  of  all  falconry. 

Vom  Typus  Adverb  -f-  Partizip  schließlich  sind  markantere 
Beispiele:  362a  39,  Geraint  Enid  531:  flying  .  .  .  before  an 
cver-fancied  arrow;  521a  10,  Defence  Lucknow  20:  the  still- 
shatterd  walls  (durch  das  Geschützfeuer);  —  878a  4,  Death 
Oenone  85:  the  long  torrent's  evcr-deeperid  roar. 

Ich  komme  nun  zu  den  sogenannten  „unechten"  Partizi- 
pien1: die  zusammengesetzten  unter  ihnen  —  auch  Simplicia 
sind  häufig  und  sprachökonomisch  geschickt  —  können  als  die 
kunstvollste,  kühnste  und  zahlreichste  Gruppe  unter  Tennysons 
Zusammensetzungen  überhaupt  bezeichnet  werden. 

In  der  Mitte  zwischen  echten  und  unechten  Partizipien 
stehen  gewisse  dem  äußeren  Aussehen  nach  echte,  weil  von 
Wörtern  abgeleitete,  die  als  Verba  geläufig  sind,  —  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  aber  nicht  mehr  partizipiale,  sondern  zuständlich- 
adjektivische.  Solche  Beispiele  sind:  —  255a,  Will  19:  (a  pro- 
montory)  tempcst-buffetcd,  citadcl-crowri d\  —  273  b,  In  Mem.  95, 
46:  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech;  —  295  a,  Maud  I,  XIII,  I, 
9:  his  face  .  .  .  has  a  broad-blown  comeliness;  355  b  26,  Gareth 
Lynette  1078:  many-stairid  pavilion ;  —  409  b  12,  Lancelot  Elaine 
849:   the  weirdly-sculptured  gates;  —  412a  4,    Lancelot  Elaine 


Vgl.  Bradley,  The  Making  of  English,  p.  120  f. 
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1005:  witli  the  sallow-rifted  glooms  of  evening;  —  449b  12, 
Last  Tournament  386:  a  lodge  of  intcrtwistcd  beechen-boughs; 
furzc-cratmri d,  and  brachen -rooft\  —  464b  8,  Guinevere  539. 
impcrial-mouldcd  form. 

Unter  den  eigentlichen  „unechten"  Partizipien  ist  der  Typus 
mit  einem  Adjektiv  als  Bestimmungswort  der  häufigste  und 
normalste,  verdient  also  die  erste  Stelle;  die  folgenden  Beispiele 
sind  natürlich  nur  eine  Auswahl: 

—  3b,  Leonine  Elegiacs,  16:  falsc-cycd  Hesper,  unkind 
(falsch  glänzend);  —  6b  Isabel  I  2:  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity; 

—  13a  13  (Ode  Memory):  those  whom  passion  has  not  blin- 
ded,  subtle-thoughled ,  myriad-minded  (spätgriech.  nupiövouc,  von 
Coleridge  so  übersetzt:  Churton  Collins);  —  47a  7 ,  Palace  Art  167: 
large-browed  Verulam  (Bacon);  vgl.  477  a  13,  Lover's  Tale  153: 
a  low-browd  cavern;  —  102,  13,  Locksley  Hall  155:  my  father 
evil'Starrd]  —  243,  Hexameters  Pentameters  1 :  the  strong- 
wingd  music  of  Homer;  ib.  Milton,  1 :  mighty-moutK  d  inventor 
of  harmonies;  —  249a,  In  Mem.  6,  15:  (Seemannsbegräbnis): 
his  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud  (mit Kanonenkugel  beschwert); 

—  242,  14,  Boädicea  56:  ycllozv-ringlctcd]  —  273b,  In  Mem.  95, 
58:  the  full-foliaged  elms;  —  285  b,  In  Mem.  28,  4:  the  silcnt- 
lighted  town  (=  town  with  its  silent  lights,  with  its  silence 
and   its   lights);  —  286,  Maud  I,  I,  I,  3:  the  red~ribb'd  ledges; 

—  286,  Maud  I,  I,  IV,  4:  the  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother; 

—  288,  Maud  I,  I,  XIII,  13:  the  smooth-faced  snub-noscd  rogue; 

—  293a,  Maud,  Part  I,  VIII,  10:  the  snowy-banded,  dilettante(?h 
dclicate-handed  priest;  vgl.  835a,  Foresters  IV:  the  dclicate-footcd 
creature  (stag);  —  294  a,  Maud  I,  X,  III,  5:  broad-brimtrid  haw- 
ker  of  holy  things;  —  297a,  Maud  I,  XVIII,  II,  2:  the  dry 
tongued  laurel's  pattering  talk  (onomatopoet);  —  328b  20, 
Gareth  Lynette  674:  dulUcoated  things  (Schmetterlingsmaden); 

—  329b  21,  Gareth  Lynette  732:  a  fouCflesKd  agaric ;  332a  26, 
Gareth  Lynette  888:  rough-thickctcd  banks;  —  345b  17,  Mar- 
riage  Geraint  301 :  a  house  .  .  .  ever  opcn-doord\  —  346a  7, 
Marriage  Geraint  313:  hairy-fibrcd  arms  (of  ivy-stems);  —  346b 
13,  Marriage  Geraint  352:  the  dusky-raftcr  d  many-cobwcVd  hall; 

—  356a  11,  Geraint  Enid  120:  stubborn-sliaftcd  oaks;  —  362b 
16,  Geraint  Enid  537:  broad-faccd  with  underfringe  of  rosset 
beard;  —  391b  26,  Merlin  Vivien  720:  the  myriad-roonid  and 
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tnany-corridor  d  complexities  of  Arthurs  palace;  zu  myriad-  cf. 
570b  4,  Epilogue  „Heavy  Brigade"  52:  yon  myriad-worlded  way 
(Milchstraße);  zu  many-:  764a  Cup  II:  the  many-breasted  mother 
Artemis;  auch  schon  99,  34,  Locksley  Hall  68:  the  tnany-winter*d 
crow;  —  408b  29,  Lancelot  Elaine  806:  the  strange-statued  gate; 

—  445  b  26,  Last  Tournament  154:  double  dragond  chair;  — 
451b  19,  Last  Tournament  517;  glossy-throated  grace;  vgl.  395b, 
Lancelot  Elaine  12:  the  yellow-throated  nestling;  —  453a  29, 
Last  Tournament  613:  pale-blooded\  vgl.  584a,  Queen  Mary  I  3: 
this  fine  blue-blooded  Courtenay;  736b,  Becket  IV  2:  he  grovels 
to  the  Church  when  he's  black-blooded\  605b,  Queen  Mary  II1 1 : 
you  are  too  black-blooded  (pessimistisch) ;  rhetorisch  verwertet: 
608a,  Queen  Mary  III  1 :  you  call  me  too  black-blooded;  true 
enough :  her  (Lady  Jane  Grey's)  dark  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart 
with  mine;  vgl.  ferner  683a,  Harold  IV  3:  eat;  and  when  again 
red-blooded,  speak  again;  —  485a  10,  Lover's  Tale  I  555:  echoes 
of  the  hollow-banked  brooks;  —  533b  1,  Sonnet,  10:  hoar  high- 
templed  faith;  —  578b,  To  Macready,  2:  fullhanded  thunders 
(of  applause);  cf.  594  a,  Queen  Mary  I  5:  one  full-throated  No! 

—  629b  2,  Queen  Mary  IV  2:  o  thin-skinrid  hand  and  jutting 
veins;  —  654  b,  Harold  I  1 :  being  half  Nortnan-blooded]  —  745  a, 
Becket  V  2:  the  loud-lungd  trumpets ;  vgl.  159b  27,  SeaDreams 
244:  threats  of  doom,  and  loud-lung'd  Antibabylonianisms;  — 
774a  (Falcon) ;  as  some  cold-manncr  d  friend  of  ours  may  stran- 
gely  do  us  the  truest  Service;  —  813a,  Foresters  I  3:  the 
highback fd  polecat;  —  846a  19,  Demeter  Persephone  111:  the 
barley-spears  were  hollow  husk'd  (Mißwachs). 

Unerwarteterweise  aufgelöst  finden  wir  solche  Adjektiv- 
partizipia  an  den  Stellen:  322a  20,  Gareth  Lynette  277:  thine 
own  beard  that  .  .  .  seems  wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statured 
tall,  und  (anders):  346a  23,  Marriage  Geraint  329:  a  coppice 
gemtn'd  with  green  and  red. 

Mit  Substantiven  setzen  sich  unechte  Partizipia  am  häu- 
figsten in  jenem  bildlich- vergleichenden  Schema  zusammen, 
welchem  wir  in  früheren  Abschnitten  schon  mehrfach  begegnet 
sind    Beispiele : 

—  236b  Islet  11  f.:  Eroses  . .  .  apple-cheeked —  shallop  . .  • 
ivory-beaked]  —  288,  Maud  I,  I,  XVIII,  4:  the  tnoonfaced  darl- 
ing  of  all;  —  289,  Maud  I,  IV,  1 :  the  ruby-budded  lime;  297b, 
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Maud  I,  XVIII,  III,  16:  the  snow-limb'dEvz\  —302a,  Maudll, 
I,  I,  13:  the  babe-faced  lord;  —  313  b  9,  Coming  Arthur  285: 
his  huge  cross-hilted  sword  (with  hilt  in  form  of  crossr,  — 
330b  8,  Gareth  Lynette  779:  bowl-shaped,  .  .  -  a  gloomy-gladed 
hollow  (vgl.  Tal-„Kesselft);  —  450b  13,  Last  Tournament  454: 
eimuch-hearted  King;  —  455a  3,  Last  Tournament  705:  the 
garnet'headed  yaffingale;  —  475  a  26,  To  Queen  40:  that  gray 
king  (Arthur),  whose  name,  a  ghost,  streams  like  a  cloud,  maw 
s/uzped,  from  wountain-peak;  — 490  a  26,  Lover's  Tale  II  75:  the 
silver-sheeted  bay;  —  504b,  Northern  Cobbler  IV  10:  I  looök'd 
cock-eyd  at  my  noäse  an*  I  seeäd  'im  a-gittin'  of  fire;  —  665b, 
Harold  II  2 :  this  iron-mooded  Duke  (William ;  vgl.  Wellingtons 
Beinamen  „Iron  Duke";  -mooded  in  der  Bedeutung  von  ags  ! 
-möd). 

In  vereinzelten  Fällen  liegt  das  Bildliche  des  Ausdrucks 
umgekehrt  im  Grundwort,  dem  unechten  Partizip  selbst,  nicht  im 
bestimmenden  Substantiv;  so:  204a  6,  Princess  V  524:  strong, 
supple,  sinew-corded)  —  wo  wir  cord-sinew'd  erwarten  (die 
Alliteration  ist  mit  im  Spiele);  375a  4,  Baiin  Balan  129:  the 
hall  of  Pellam,  lic/ien-bearded;  490b  26,  Lover's  Tale  II  107; 
the  cloud-paviliorid  element,  the  wood. 

Als  unterkunftslose  Nachzügler  mögen  endlich  noch  einige 
Fälle  folgen,  in  denen  allerlei  Präpositional Verbindungen  die  Be- 
ziehung der  zwei  Bestandteile  zueinander  ausdrücken  würden: 

—  121  b  5,  Vision  Sin  III  15:  a  gray  and  gap-tootltd  man  (with 
gaps  in  teeth) ;  —  243,  Milton  1 :  god-gifted  organ-voiee  of  Eng- 
land (by-,  from-);  —  449b  12,  Last  Tournament  386:  a  lodge 
.  .  .  furze-cramm'd,    and    bracken-rooft  (with  bracken  for  roofi; 

—  844b  19,  Demeter  Persephone  25 :  the  serpent-wanded  power 
(Hermes  mit  dem  caduceus). 


Den  so  erledigten  Kompositionen  der  nominalen  und  ver- 
balen Redeteile  kann  ich  jetzt  eine  Auslese  zusammengesetzter 
Adverbia  hinzufügen. 

In  vorderster  Reihe  stehen  da  die  Bildungen  mit  -like  und 
-wise}  welche  man  doch  wohl  in  ihrem  fertigen  Zustande  als 
Modaladverbia  einreihen  darf.  Für  das  erstere  zitiere  ich:  — 
277  a,    In  Mem.  103,   56:    a  cloud  .  .  .  landlike  slept  along  the 
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deep;  —  659b,  Harold  I  2:  Griffyth  .  .  .  chased  deerlike  up  his 
mountains;  —  767  a  (Falcon):  .  .  .  swoop  down  upon  him  eagle- 
like,  lightning-like  .  .  .;  und  aus  dem  Dialekt:  780a,  Promise 
May  I:  she  said  it  spiteful-like. 

Zwischen  -like  und  -wise  stehe  die  lautsymbolisch  schöne 
Gegenüberstellung  beider  in  den  Worten  Isoldens  zu  Tristan: 
451b  26,  Last  Tournament  524:  catlike  thro*  his  own  castle 
steals  my  Mark,  but  warrior-wise  thou  stridest  thro*  his  halls. 

-tuise:  —  6b:  Isabel  I  6:  locks  not  wide  dispread,  Madonna- 
wise  on  either  side  her  head;  —  376a  3,  Baiin  Balan  185: 
Garion  utter'd  mocking-wise\  —  382a  3,  Merlin  Vivien  98: 
muttering  broken-wise\  —  428b  11,  Holy  Grail  613:  I  speak  too 
earthfy-wise)  —  in  anderer  Funktion:  384b  24,  Merlin  Vivien 
272:  the  spring,  that  gather'd  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft; 
und  endlich:  454b  15,  Last  Tournament  685:  did  mightier  deeds 
than  elsewise  he  had  done  —  für  „otherwise" ;  umgekehrt  finden 
wir  267b,  In  Mem.  82,  12,  notherwereu  für  gewöhnlicheres 
*elsewhereu. 

Von  sonstigen  Adverbien  ist  zunächst  eine  geschlossene 
Gruppe  zum  Teil  langatmiger  Zusammensetzungen  aus  sub- 
stantivischen und  adjektivischen  Elementen  —  das  Resultat 
meist  in  lokaler  Funktion  —  zu  zitieren:  189a  3,  Princess  IV 
170:  a  tree  .  .  .  stoop'd  mid-channel\  —  330  b  22,  Gareth  Lynette 
793:  mid-thigh~deep  in  bulrushes  and  reed;  —  434  a  9,  Pelleas 
Ettarre  54:  breast-high  in  the  bright  line  of  bracken;  ähnlich 
489a,  Lover's  Tale  II  19:  the  hemlock,  brow-high,  aber  hier 
adjektivisch. 

Die  noch  übrigen  irgendwie  bemerkenswerten  Adverbial- 
zusammensetzungen kann  ich  summarisch  aufzählen:  —  448a  6, 
Last  Tournament  292:  ye  might  have  moved  slow-measure  to 
my  tune;  —  516a,  Village  Wife  XIII  2:  to-year\  im  Dialekt 
wohl  geläufig;  vgL  886b  6,  Church-warden  Curate  IV  3:  ta- 
year  („this  year"  Note  Tennysons);  -  657  b,  Harold  I  1:  side 
not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence,  lest  thou  be  sideivays  guilty 
of  the  violence;  —  695b,  Becket,  Prologue:  tread  under-hccl 
(=  underfoot);  —  725  b,  Becket  III  1 :  and  so  brought  me  no- 
hows  as  I  may  say  .  .  .  (Umgangssprache :  aus  der  in  dieser  Be- 
ziehung klassischen  Rolle  der  Magd  Margery). 


i 
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Am  Schluß  dieses  ganzen  Kapitels  über  die  Wort- 
zusammensetzung müssen  noch  einige  Fälle  —  grammatisch 
verschiedener  Art  —  angeführt  werden,  in  denen  wir  selbst 
bei  unserem  so  sehr  kompositionsgewandten  Dichter  bei  me- 
trischem Zwang  oder  inhaltlicher  Notwendigkeit  nachdrück- 
licher Hervorhebung  statt  erwarteter  Zusammensetzung  anor- 
male Auflösung  finden:  —  153a  20,  Aylmer's  Field,  687:  her 
eyes  had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  blue;  ähnlich  nennt 
Vivien  den  Merlin  395  a  29,  M.  V.  952:  „her  silver  star  of  eveu ; 

—  393  b  23,  Merlin  Vivien  844:  a  long,  long  weeping,  not  ton- 
solable]  —  476b  7,  Lover's  Tale  I  27:  the  rising  of  the  snn 
=  East;  —  574  b,  Epitaph  Lord  Stratford,  3:  Here  silent  in 
our  Minster  of  the  West  (=  Westminster),  who  wert  the  voice 
of  England  in  the  East;  —  665a,  Harold  II  2:  all  the  North  of 
Humber  is  öne  storm:  das  sagt  natürlich  mehr  als  „Northumber- 
land";  —  782  a,  Promise  May  I:  I  ha'  taäen  good  care  to  turn 
out  boäth  my  darters  right  down  fine  ladies  (für  downrighf); 

—  892  b,  Tourney  8:    lances  snapt  in  sunder  (=  asunder). 

Eine  andere  Eigentümlichkeit,  die  auch  noch  zusammen- 
fassend erwähnt  werden  muß,  ist  die  Abkürzung  dreigliedriger 
Zusammensetzungen  durch  Auslassung  des  Mittelgliedes.  Tenny- 
son  bietet  für  diese  sprachökonomische  Erscheinung  folgende 
Beispiele:  —  335a  11,  Garet h  Lynette  1038:  . . .  thee,  the  flovver 
of  kitchendom  (für  *kitchen-knave-doni)\  325b  32,  Gareth  Lynette 
500:  knights,  who  sliced  a  red  lifc-bubbling  way  thro*  twenty 
folds  of  twisted  dragon  (für  *lifeblood-bubbling);  —  490a  12, 
Lover's  Tale  II  61:  some  fair  metropolis,  earth-shockd  (für 
*earthquake-shock'd)  (hingegen  482  a  11,  L.  T.  II  61 :  an  earth- 
quake-doven  chasm). 


Auf  Zusammenrückung,  eine  mit  logischer  Berechtigung 
von  der  Zusammensetzung  verschiedene  Bildungsweise,  gehen 
manche  der  im  obigen  unter  den  Zusammensetzungen  ein- 
gereihten Beispiele  im  Grunde  zurück,  ohne  daß  es  aber  not- 
wendig erschienen  wäre,  sie  besonders  hervorzuheben.  Zweck- 
mäßig wird  dies  nur  bei  einer  besonderen  Klasse  sein,  nämlich 
den  Gebilden  auf  a-,  welche,  aus  Präposition  (on)  +  Substantiv 
(meist  verbalem)  entstanden,    als  Zustandbezeichnungen  adver- 
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bieller  Art  dienen  und  den  Dichtern  im  allgemeinen  recht  ge- 
läufig sind,  weshalb  ich  aus  Tennyson  —  mit  Übergehung  des 
gewöhnlichsten  Typus  „a . . .  -ing"  (ags.  on  . . .  .unge)  —  hier 
nur  anführe: 

—  293b,  Maud  I,  X,  II,  9:  a  mouth  .  .  .  ever  agape\  — 
371a  4,  Baiin  Balan  1 02 :  eats  scarce  enow  to  keep  his  pulse 
abeat;  —  728b,  Becket  III  3:  yon  side-beam  that  .  .  .  sets  the 
church-tower  a-hell-fire  as  it  were  (cf.  aflame);  —  844  b  29, 
Demeter  Persephone  35:  the  field  of  Enna  now  once  more 
ablaze  with  flowers:  dasselbe  Wort  852b  16,  Ring  51;  855a  19, 
Ring  180;  —  874  a,  Roses  on  Terrace  3:  two  words,  my  Rose, 
set  all  your  face  a  glow. 

Indem  ich  damit  meine  Betrachtungen  über  Tennysons 
Technik  in  Bildung  und  Zusammensetzung  der  Wörter  schließe, 
darf  ich  ans  Ende  dieser  Beispielsammlung  wohl  die  Behauptung 
setzen,  Tennyson  verdiene  wegen  seiner  hervorrrtigenden  Fähig- 
keit, absterbende  Suffixe  in  ihrer  vollen  Bedeutung  und  Funk- 
tion zu  beleben  und  in  neuen  und  weiteren  Umlauf  zu  bringen, 
sowie  andererseits  die  spröde  Abneigung  des  Neuenglischen 
gegen  die  Zusammensetzung  glücklich  zu  überwinden,  —  dieser 
zwiefachen  Sprachmeisterschaft  wegen  also,  sowie  im  Hinblick 
auf  die  zahlreichen  „geflügelten  Worte"  aus  seinen  Dich- 
tungen, welche  sprichwörtlich  feststehende  Ausdrucksformeln 
und  sprachliches  Gemeingut  geworden  sind,  verdiene  unser 
Dichter  wohl,  mit  Bradleys  schöngeprägtem  Wort  als  einer 
der  großen  „Makers  of  English"  bezeichnet  zu  werden.  — 


Ergänzungen 

zu 

E.  W.  Eitzens 

Commercial  Dictionary. 

(2.  Auflage,  Leipzig,  H.  Haessel  1902.) 


Für  die  nachfolgenden  Ergänzungen  zu  F.  W.  Eitzens 
Commercial  Dictionary  (2.  Auflage,  Leipzig,  H.  Haessel  1902) 
sind  benutzt  worden: 

1.  Business  Terms,  Phrases  and  Abbreviations.  London, 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons; 

2.  Cordingley's  Complete  Commercial  Guide  and  Phrase 
Book.  London,  Marshall  Brothers; 

3.  A  Glossary  of  Colloquial,  Slang  and  Technical  Terms 
in  Use  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  Money  Market,  edited 
by  A.  J.  Wilson,  London,  Wilsons  &  Milne  1895; 

4.  Eine  Sammlung  englischer  kaufm.  Originalbriefe  und 
Urkunden  aus  der  Zeit  von  1890  bis  1904. 

abandonment  (wenn  es  sich  um  Seeversicherung  handelt),  das 
Preisgeben  eines  Schiffes  als  gefährlich  oder  seeuntüchtig,  a.  to  under- 
w riters  „Abtretung  oder  Überlassung  an  die  Versicherer  oder  die  Ver- 
sicherungsgesellschaft" ,  zu  ergänzen:  in  gewissen  Fällen,  wo  dem  Schiff 
ein  Unfall  zustößt,  übt  der  Versicherte  sein  Recht  aus,  das  versicherte 
Gut  den  Versicherern  (Assekuranten)  zu  überlassen,  um  einen  Schaden^- 
anspruch  wie  für  einen  völligen  Verlust  erheben  zu  können  (vgl.  Pitman). 

abrasion  of  coin,  der  Gewichtsverlust,  den  die  gangbare  Münze 
dadurch  erleidet,  daß  sie,  von  Hand  zu  Hand  gehend,  abgenützt  wird, 
(vgl.  Pitman).  Dies  fehlt  bei  Eitzen,  die  Bedeutungen  (Schaben,  Schabsei  etc.) 
bei  Muret  reichen  zur  Erklärung  nicht  aus. 

general  acceptance,  ergänze:  =  clean  acceptance  „reines Akzept", 
d.  h.  die  bloße  Unterschrift  auf  einem  Wechsel  oder  Unterschrift  und 
Name  des  Ortes,  wo  der  Wechsel  zu  zahlen. 
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accompllsh  an  arrangement  with  creditora,  „einen  Akkord  mit 
Gläubigern  zustande  bringen".  Diese,  jedenfalls  in  Österreich  nicht  übliche 
Ausdrucksweise  ist  leicht  und  gut  deutsch  zu  ersetzen  durch:  einen  Ver- 
gleich (Ausgleich)  mit  Gläubigern  zustande  bringen. 

dead  account,  im  Bankwesen:  Konto  eines  Toten,  d.  h.  das  Guthaben 
eines  Verstorbenen  in  Geld,  Staatspapieren  etc.  bleibt  in  der  betr.  Bank  so 
lange  unangetastet,  bis  auf  Gültigkeit  des  Testaments  (probate  to  the  will) 
erkannt  oder  mittels  letter  of  administration  ein  Nachlaßverwalter  ernannt 
wird;  in  der  Buchführung:  Sachkonto,  d.h.  ein  Konto  über  Sachen  wie: 
kleine   Barauslagen,   Spesen   etc.   (vgl.  Cordingley,  Pitman;   fehlt  bei  E.). 

for  the  account,  „auf  Zeit"  (£.).  Der  Ausdruck  bedeutet  auf  der 
Effektenbörse  die  Zeit  zwischen  einer  Abrechnung  und  der  andern,  daher 
buying  for  the  account  =  ein  Kauf  für  Lieferung  am  nächsten,  dem  Kauf- 
lage (14  Tage  später)  folgenden  Abrechnungstage. 

landing  account,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  Landungsschein,  d.  h.  eine  Aufzeich- 
nung der  Dockgesellschaften  oder  Lagerhausbesitzer  über  alle  auf  ihren 
Werften  angelangten  Waren,  über  das  Schiff,  das  sie  einführte,  das  Datum 
der  Einfahrt,  das  Gewicht,  die  Signatur  und  die  Zahl  der  Kolli  und  das 
Datum,   an   welchem  der  Lagerzins  beginnt  (vgl.  Pitman  und  Cordingley). 

measurement  account,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Maßrechnung,  d.h.  die  von 
Dockgesellschaften  und  Schiffsmaklern  zum  Zwecke  der  Frachtenberechnung 
vorgenommene  Aufzeichnung  der  Länge,  Breite  und  Tiefe  der  die  Ware 
enthaltenden  Kisten,  wobei,  wenn  es  sich  um  leichte  Ware  handelt,  die 
Tonne  mit  40  Kubikfuß  in  Rechnung  gestellt  wird. 

accoontant  in  bankruptcy,  Konkursmasseverwalter,  (in  England: 
ein  vom  Lordkanzler  ernannter  Beamter);  (fehlt  bei  E.). 

act  of  God,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  göttliche  Fügung,  (eine  Klausel  bei  Ver- 
ladungsscheinen [Konnossements],  worin  auf  die  Gefahren  zur  See  hin- 
gewiesen   wird,    die    sich    dem    Machtbereich    des  Menschen   entziehen). 

act  oi  honour,  [bei  E.:  Intervention(sakte)],  Notadresse,  d.  h.  die 
Bezahlung  eines  nicht  honorierten  Wechsels,  nachdem  dieser  protestiert 
worden,  durch  jemand,  der  die  Ehre  des  Ausstellers  oder  eines  der 
Giranten  retten  will. 

active  bonds,  Obligationen,  die  festgesetzte  Zinsen  tragen,  und 
zwar  vom  Tage  der  Ausgabe,  im  Gegensatz  zu  passive  bonds:  unverzins- 
bare  Stammaktien,  die  nur  zu  Gewinnanteil  berechtigen;  (fehlt  bei  E.). 

active  clrculatlon,  Notenumlauf:  die  von  einer  Bank  tatsächlich 
ausgegebenen  und  in  den  Händen  des  Publikums  befindlichen  Noten;  (fehlt 
bei  E.f  [vgl.  Pitman]). 

actnary,  Versicherungsstatistiker,  d.  h.  ein  Assekuranzbeamter,  der 
die  nötigen  Berechnungen  in  bezug  auf  wahrscheinliche  Lebensdauer  des 
zu  Versichernden  (nach  dieser  richtet  sich  die  Assekuranzprämie)  macht. 
[Diese  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  fehlt  bei  E.,  vgl.  dagegen  Pitman,  Muret, 
Thieme-Kellner.] 

advance,  Verbesserung,  Vervollkommnung.  Diese  Bedeutungen 
fehlen  bei  E.,  vgl. :  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  some  recent  advances, 
we  have  made  in  our  Safe  Department . . .  (Privatbrief). 
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advance  notes,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Vorschußanweisungen,  d.  h.  Tratten 
auf  die  Schiffseigentümer  (gewöhnlich  für  einen  Monatslohn),  ausgestellt 
vom  Kapitän  an  die  Order  der  Matrosen,  zahlbar  zumeist  drei  Tage  nach 
Abfahrt  Damit  soll  für  die  zurückbleibenden  Angehörigen  der  Schiffs- 
mannschaft einigermaßen  Vorsorge  getroffen  werden;  (vgl.  P.). 

adventure,  Spekulation,  Konsignationssendung,  d.  h.  Kaufleute  und 
Fabrikanten,  die  ihre  Waren  auf  einem  neuen  Platze  einführen  wollen. 
pflegen  einige  Sendungen,  mit  besonderer  Marke  versehen,  spekulations- 
weise abzuschicken,  damit  die  Qualität  im  Wettbewerb  mit  andern,  dort 
schon  bekannten  Waren  erprobt  werde  und  Beifall  finde;  (vgl.  P.). 

advowaon,  Präsentationsrecht  (von  Kandidaten  [zur  Erwählung]); 
diese  Erklärung  ist  zu  allgemein  gehalten  und  wäre  viel  deutlicher  durch 
„Patronatsrecht"  (vgl.  Thieme- Kellner),  „Pfründenbesetzungsrecht*  (vgl. 
Muret)  zu  ersetzen. 

affere,  affeer.  Diese  auch  in  der  Rechtssprache  veralteten  Aus- 
drücke hätten,  falls  sie  Überhaupt  in  einem  Handelswörterbuch  Aufnahme 
fanden,  als  solche  gekennzeichnet  werden  müssen.  Tatsächlich  bringt  sie 
auch  Eitzen  im  deutsch-englischen  Teil  weder  unter  „bestätigen"  noch 
unter  „bekräftigen";  (vgl.  Sh.  Macbeth  IV,  3  the  title  is  affeer'd). 

affreight,  aifreighter,  affreightment.  Man  vermißt  bei  E.  die 
Bemerkung,  daß  diese  Ausdrücke  nicht  mehr  üblich  und  durch  charter, 
charterer,  chartering  ersetzt  sind;  (vgl.  P.). 

afloat,  gebraucht  von  Papieren,  die  „in  Kurs"  sind.  Diese  Bedeutung 
fehlt  bei  E.  (vgl.  Muret). 

age  admitted,  (Alter  bewiesen).  Diese  Worte  werden  auf  die  Rück- 
seite einer  Lebensversicherungspolice  geschrieben,  sobald  der  Versicherte 
sein  Alter  nachgewiesen  hat  und  die  Gesellschaft  von  dem  ihr  gegebenen 
Nachweis  befriedigt  ist;  (fehlt  bei  E.,  vgl.  P.). 

agenda,  Agenda,  Schreibtafel,  Notizbuch  (E.),  Geschäftsordnung 
In  letzterer  Bedeutung  wird  das  Wort  von  Aktiengesellschaften  gebraucht, 
wenn  eine  Ausschußsitzung  oder  Generalversammlung  mit  einer  unter 
der  Überschrift  "Agenda"  angegebenen  Tagesordnung  berufen  wird. 

allocate,  „anweisen"  E.,  d.  h.  als  kaufm.  Fachausdruck:  jedem 
einzelnen  seine  Anteilscheine  (Aktien)  anweisen;  (vgl.  P.).  [Synonym  mit 
„to  aliot  shares",  den  Bestellern  (Subskribenten)  nach  erfolgter  Anzahlung  die 
Aktien  zukommen  lassen.] 

ambassy.  Diese  veraltete  Schreibung  (statt  embassy)  wendet  heute 
niemand  mehr  an,  und  es  war  schon  deshalb  darauf  aufmerksam  zu  machen, 
weil  das  korrekte  "ambassador"  unmittelbar  vorhergeht  und  das  allgemein 
gebrauchte  "embassy"  an  gehörigem  Orte  sich  findet. 

amenance.  Dieses  Wort  ist  völlig  veraltet.  Dasselbe  gilt  von  der 
Wortform  „amend(e)"  und  vom  Ausdruck  „honourable  amend(e)";  bei 
letzterem  wäre  noch  zu  bemerken,  daß  die  Wortstellung  gemäß  dem 
französischen  Original  umgekehrt  war,  d.  i.  amende  honourable. 

anchovy,  Sardelle.  Hier  wäre  die  Zusammensetzung  anchovy-paste 
Sardellenbutter  (Thieme-Keilner)  zu  erwähnen  nicht  Überflüssig  gewesen. 
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antlcipate  or  to  ioresee.  Wenn  schon  ein  Synonym  erwähnt  wird, 
so  war  "to  look  forward"  an  erster  Stelle  (schon  wegen  der  Bedeutung 
„entgegensehen11)  zu  nennen.  Vgl.  anticipating  your  kind  reply  =  looking 
forward  to  etc. 

to  apprentice  (in  die  Lehre  geben),  to  be  apprenticed  to  a.  p. 
{bei  einem  in  der  Lehre  stehen)  oder  to  a  trade  ein  Geschäft,  ein  Hand- 
werk lernen.  (Das  Verbum  fehlt  bei  E;  auch  sollte  es  statt  "to  bind  an 
apprentice"  ato  bind  apprentice"  heißen.  Vgl.  Muret,  Cassell's  German- 
English  and  English  German  Dictionary.) 

arbltration  oi  exchange,  Wechsel-  oder  Fondsarbitrage  (E.),  d.  h. 
die  vom  Stande  der  Wechselkurse  abhängende  Entscheidung  darüber,  ob 
man  Wechsel  oder  Rimessen  direkt  nach  dem  Zahlungsort  schickt  oder 
ob  es  vorteilhafter  ist,  die  Zahlung  durch  Vermittlung  eines  dritten  oder 
vierten  Ortes  zu  leisten.  Kommt  nur  ein  solcher  vermittelnder  Platz  in 
Frage,  so  spricht  man  von  einer  "simple  arbitration",  bei  mehr  als  einem 
von  einer  "Compound  arbitration".    (Vgl.  P.) 

atonement,  Übereinstimmung,  Eintracht.  In  dieser  Bedeutung  wird 
das  Wort  nicht  mehr  gebraucht,  dagegen  wäre  „Sühne,  Versöhnung" 
schon  wegen  des  "Day  of  Atonement"  (Versöhnungstag),  an  welchem  die 
geschäftliche  Bewegung,  z.  B.  in  London,  beträchtlich  herabgesetzt  ist,  an- 
zuführen gewesen. 

by  authority,  in  Vollmacht  (E.);  (durch  Verfügung,  vgl that  by 

authority  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agricuhure  we  have  been 
appointed  Sole  Agents  etc.    [Privatbrief]). 

avoir-du-pois.  Diese  Schreibung  mit  Bindestrichen  ist  veraltet.  Die 
einzig  übliche  ist  avoirdupois,  und  dies  bedeutet  auch  ohne  "weight"  das 
»englische  Handelsgewich t". 

backwardatlon,  Deportgeschäft  (E.),  d.  h.  wenn  ein  Spekulant  Staats- 
papiere oder  Aktien  verkauft,  die  er  nicht  besitzt,  zur  Lieferung  an  einem 
bestimmten  Datum,  und,  sobald  der  Lieferungstermin  gekommen  ist,  findet, 
daß  er  die  Papiere  nur  zu  einem  höheren  Preise  kaufen  kann,  als  er  sie 
verkauft  hat,  so  pflegt  er,  statt  die  Differenz  zwischen  den  beiden  Preisen 
zu  zahlen,  soundsoviel  Prozent  oder  einen  gewissen  Betrag  pro  Aktie  zu 
geben,  um  seine  Verpflichtung  bis  zum  nächsten  Ausgleichungstage  zu 
erstrecken,  indem  er  hofft,  er  werde  in  der  Zwischenzeit  imstande  sein, 
zu  niedrigerem  Preise  zu  kaufen,  als  er  verkauft  hat,  und  dadurch  bei  dem 
Geschäfte  einen  Gewinn  zu  erzielen.  Die  von  ihm  gezahlten  Interessen 
heißen  "backwardation".  Dieses  Wort  wird  aber  auch  mit  Bezug  auf 
Staatspapiere  dann  gebraucht,  wenn  diese  „für  Rechnung"  billiger  gekauft 
werden  können  als  „gegen  bar".    (Vgl.  Pitman  u.  Cordingley.) 

badge,  Kennzeichen  (E.),  Ordenszeichen,  Abzeichen.  (So  verleiht 
die  Young  Helpers'  League  als  Anerkennung  für  Werbung  von  Mitgliedern 
ein  silver  badge,  das  als  Anhängsel  oder  als  Medaillon  getragen  wird.) 

baggage,  Reisegepäckeffekten  (E.).  Hier  fehlt  der  Zusatz,  daß  dies 
nur  für  das  Gepäck  von  Schiffspassagieren  und  Schiffsmannschaft  gilt, 
während  es  in  bezug  auf  die  zu  Lande  Reisenden  "luggage"  heißt.  (Vgl. 
Pitman.) 
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bailiff,  Verwalter,  d.  h.  Gutsverwalter  *=  land-steward.  (Vgl.  Pitman 
und  Cassells's  German  Dictionary.) 

bang  (fehlt  bei  E.)f  to  bang  the  market  =  Waren  zu  Schleuderpreisen 
verkaufen.  Dies  geschieht  entweder  weil  die  "bangere"  frühzeitige  Kenntnis 
von  ungünstigen  Nachrichten  haben,  oder  damit  sie  dadurch  andere  ver- 
anlassen, ihr  Lager  mit  Verlust  zu  verkaufen  und  infolgedessen  zum  Vorteil 
der  "bangers".    (Vgl.  Wilson's  Glossary.) 

bank-holiday,  Bankfeiertag.  Solcher  gibt  es  vier:  der  2.  Oster-, 
der  2.  Pfingst-,  der  2.  Weih  nachtstag  und  der  erste  Montag  im  Monat  August. 
An  diesen  Tagen  ist  die  Bank  von  England  geschlossen  und  mit  ihr  alle 
übrigen  Geschäftslokale. 

barrister,  Advokat,  Rechtsanwalt.  Dieselben  Bedeutungen  finden 
sich  auch  bei  "solicitor",  und  doch  ist  ein  erheblicher  Unterschied  in  der 
Wirksamkeit  der  beiden  Persönlichkeiten.  Der  solicitor  ist  die  Mittelsperson 
zwischen  Partei  und  dem  vor  einem  höheren  Gerichtshof  zur  Vertretung 
allein  berufenen  barrister.  Er  hat  das  zur  Führung  des  Prozesses  erforder- 
liche Material  zu  besorgen  und  übernimmt  das  an  den  barrister  zu  ent- 
richtende Honorar.  Dem  solicitor  liegt  das  Geschäftliche  und  vorwiegend 
Mechanische  des  zur  Austragung  kommenden  Rechtsfalles  ob,  während  der 
barrister  das  Material  sichtet  und  für  sein  Plaidoyer  verarbeitet.  Der 
barrister  muß  seine  Rechtsstudien  mit  Erfolg  zurückgelegt  und  bei  einem 
Advokaten  praktiziert  haben,  ehe  er  zur  Barre  berufen  (to  be  called  to 
the  bar),  d.  h.  Advokat  (barrister)  wird. 

to  bring  to  bear,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  vgl.  the  pressure  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  plate  —  der  Druck,  den  wir  auf  eine  Platte  wirken  lassen  (Privatbrief). 

'bus,  (fehlt  bei  E.)  —  omnibus. 

by  Baster,  um  oder  zu  Ostern,  d.  h.  nicht  später  als  (spätestens 
zu)  Ostern. 

call  letter,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  die  Zuschrift,  welche  anzeigt,  wann  und 
wo  eine  Einzahlung  (auf  eine  neue  Emission  von  Staatspapieren  oder 
Aktien)  zu  leisten  und  welches  die  Höhe  des  einzuzahlenden  Betrages  ist. 
(Vgl.  Wilson.) 

census,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Volkszählung  (in  England  alle  10  Jahre). 

cessio  bonorum,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  das  Verfahren  (in  Schottland),  wo- 
durch ein  zahlungsunfähiger  Schuldner  sein  gan/es  Eigentum  seinen 
Gläubigern  zur  Umsetzung  in  Geld  überläßt.  Es  steht  ihm  dann  frei,  ein 
Geschäft  oder  Gewerbe  zu  betreiben;  es  kann  jedoch  das  Vermögen,  das 
er  hieraus  erwirbt,  von  den  Gläubigern  beschlagnahmt  und  so  lange  zurück- 
gehalten werden,  bis  ihre  Ansprüche  voll  befriedigt  sind  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

Chart,  (See)karte  (E.),  genauer:  Seekarte,  welche  die  Küsten,  Felsen, 
Sandbänke,  Leuchttürme,  Feuerschiffe,  Feuerwarten  etc.  enthält  und  zur 
speziellen  Richtschnur  für  Seeleute  bestimmt  ist.    (Vgl.  Cordingley.) 

check  off,  riskontrieren  (E.),  to  check  off  the  stock,  das  Lager 
prüfen;  vgl.  to  take  stock,  das  Lager  aufnehmen  (inventieren). 
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cheque,  (£.  scheint  übersehen  zu  haben,  daß  dies  die  einzig  übliche 
Schreibung  in  der  Bedeutung  „ Bankanweisung"  ist,  sonst  hätte  er  diese 
letztere  nicht  unter  u  check"  subsumiert). 

stale  cheques,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  so  heißen  jene  Schecks,  die  eine  beträcht- 
liche Zeit  hindurch  entweder  mangels  Präsentation  oder  aus  irgendeinem 
andern  Grunde  unbezahlt  geblieben  sind  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

chimney,  Glaszylinder  (fehlt  in  dieser  Bdtg.  bei  £.). 

circulate,  in  Umlauf  setzen,  in  U~  sein  (£.);  bekanntgeben,  vgl. 
in  circulating  these  facts  amongst  your  clients  (Privatbr.). 

to  come  round,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  indifferent,  mittelmäßig  (schlecht)  aus- 
fallen (Privatbrief). 

co-respondent,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  die  bei  einer  Klage  auf  Ehescheidung 
mit  zur  Verantwortung  gezogene  Person.  Die  Hauptperson,  deren  Schuld 
vor  dem  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Court  erwiesen  werden  und  die 
Trennung  der  Ehe  herbeiführen  soll,  heißt  respondent. 

corn-cutter,  Hühneraugenmesser  (E.).  Die  Sheffielder  Hühner- 
augenmesser tragen  auf  der  Scheide  die  Inschrift  "corn-knife"  (fehlt  bei  E.). 

Court  of  Admiralty.  Wenn  E.  bemerkt,  daß  diese  Verbindung 
„ zumeist*  mit  großen  Anfangsbuchstaben  geschrieben  wird,  so  ist  an  die 
orthographische  Regel  zu  erinnern,  daß  als  Eigennamen  gebrauchte  Aus- 
drücke stets  groß  geschrieben  werden.  Aus  diesem  Grunde  war  auch  Court 
of  Appeal  zu  schreiben.  Was  den  Court  of  Chancery  betrifft,  so  heißt  jetzt 
dieser  einen  Teil  des  High  Court  of  Justice  bildende  Gerichtshof  Chancery 
Division. 

cumulative  consols,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  für  eine  Reihe  von  Jahren  in 
einer  Bank  auf  Zinseszins  angelegte  Papiere  (vgl.  Wilson). 

dairyman,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Milchmann;  dairymaid,  Milchmagd. 

decanter,  (fehlt  als  Subst.  bei  E.),  Karaffe  (geschliffene  Taf elflasche). 

dependencies,  (fehlt  beiE.),  mögliche  Aktiva:  der  aus  einem  zufälligen 
Geschäft,  aus  einer  Teilhaberschaft,  aus  Dividenden  etc.  hervorgehende, 
aber  nicht  genau  vorherzubestimmende  Gewinn  (vgl.  Pitman,  Cordingley). 

dies  non,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  ein  Tag,  an  welchem  wegen  eines  besondern 
Umstandes  oder  Ereignisses  kein  Geschäft  vollzogen  werden  kann. 

dlspose,  geneigt  machen.  (Diese  Bedtg.  fehlt  bei  E.)  Es  ist  aber 
nicht  so  stark  wie  induce:  entscheidend  beeinflussen. 

docket,  überschreiben  (E.),  d.  h.  die  Rückseite  von  Briefen  und 
Dokumenten  mit  dem  Datum  des  Empfangs  und  der  Beantwortung  und 
manchmal  mit  kurzer  Inhaltsangabe  versehen  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

drain  of  bullion,  (fehlt  bei  E.)  =  drain  of  gold,  Goldabfluß. 

Dresden  china,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Meißner  Porzellan,  vgl.  Oriental 
china,  chinesisches  Porzellan. 

drillable,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  vgl.  the  non-drillable  steel,  der  dem  Bohren 
unzugängliche  Stahl  (Privatbr.). 

dry  dock,  Trockendock  (E.),  d.  h.  ein  künstliches  Bassin,  in  welches 
die  zu  prüfenden  oder  auszubessernden  Schiffe  bei  Flutzeit  eingelassen 
werden,  worauf  das  Wasser  durch  Aufziehen  der  Schleusen  herausgelassen 
wird.  Im  Gegensatz  hierzu  wet  docks  „Außendocks,  Schleusenhäfen"  (E.) 
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d.  h.  jene  Docks,   in  welche  die  Schiffe  bei  Flutzeit  eingelassen  werden, 
so  daß  sie  ihre  Ladung  aufnehmen  oder  löschen  können. 

drysalter,  Farbwarenhändler  (E.),  auch:  Fleischkonservenhändler 
(vgl.  Pitman). 

dannage,  Schiffsgarnierung,  Stauungsgüter  (E.),  d.  h.  die  beim 
Unterbringen  der  Ladung  in  einem  Schiffe  zum  Schutze  der  Waren  gegen 
Seewasser,  gegen  darüberliegende  Gegenstände  etc.  verwendeten  Dinge 
wie:  Stücke  Holz,  Bastmatten  oder  Kokosnüsse,  welch  letztere  den 
Zwischenraum  zwischen  verschiedenen  Waren  ausfüllen  sollen.  Auch  ver- 
steht man  darunter  die  kleine  Mehrbelastung  eines  Schiffes,  die  verhüten 
soll,  daß  die  schweren  Güter,  mit  denen  es  beladen  ist,  nicht  gänzlich  an 
einer  Stelle  sich  befinden  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

enlaced  paper,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  indische  Schatzscheine  (auf  dem  Geld- 
markt rupee  paper  genannt),  welche  auf  der  Vorderseite  die  Bemerkung 
enthalten,  daß  die  Interessen  durch  Vorweisung  der  Noten  bei  der  Bank 
von  England  einkassiert  werden  können.  Auch  werden  die  Interessen 
durch  in  Indien  zahlbare  Tratten  gezahlt,  welch  letztere  wieder  an  Kauf- 
leute veräußert  werden,  die  Rimessen  dorthin  zu  senden  haben  (vgl. 
Pitman,  Wilson). 

escheat,  (als  Subst.  fehlt  bei  £.),  der  Heimfall,  der  mangels  eines 
Erben  heimgefallene,  d.  h.  dem  Grundherrn  oder  der  Krone  zugefallene 
Besitz  (vgl.  Pitman). 

evicted,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  aus  dem  Pachtgut  vertrieben,  (ein  Fall,  der  in 
Irland  öfters  begegnet,  wenn  ein  Pächter  mit  dem  Pachtzins  zu  lange  rück- 
ständig ist). 

ex-new,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  ohne  Bezugsrecht  auf  junge  (d.  i.  im  Falle 
erforderlicher  Kapitalserweiterung  hinauszugebende  frische)  Aktien.  Ge- 
gensatz: cum  new,  mit  Bezugsrecht  auf  junge  Aktien;  vgl.  auch  ex-divi- 
dend,  ohne  Dividende;  cum  dividend,  mit  Dividende  (Pitman). 

expected  to  rank,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  bei  Insolvenzen:  die  wahrschein- 
liche Schuldmasse,  d.  i.  die  bei  Liquidierung  eines  Unternehmens  voraus- 
sichtlichen Passiva. 

exhibit,  (als  Subst.  fehlt  bei  E.);  vgl.  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
(Ausstellungsgegenstände)  to  the  world's  Fair  (Privatbr.). 

face  value,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Nennwert,  d.  h.  der  auf  Aktien,  Obliga- 
tionen etc.  verzeichnete  Wert  im  Gegensatz  zu  "market  value",  dem  Markt- 
wert (vgl.  Pitman). 

fee-tail,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  bedingtes  Lehen,  d.  h.  ein  solches,  welches 
nur  in  einer  besonderen  Linie  von  einem  Nutznießer  zum  andern  über- 
gehen kann  (vgl.  Pitman). 

f  ender,  Gatter,  Schützplatte,  Streichleiter  (E.);  brass  f ender, 
metallener  Ofenschützer  (eig.  Fußboden-  oder  Teppichschützer,  denn  diese 
sollen  durch  ihn  vor  herausfallenden  Kohlenstückchen  geschützt  werden) 

feu,  Lehngut,  schottisches  Feudalgut  (vgl.  Pitman). 

fiduciary  loan,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  ungedeckte  Anleihe,  d.  h.  die  bloß 
im  Vertrauen  auf  die  Ehrenhaftigkeit  des  Entlehners  gewährte  Anleihe 
(vgl.  Pitman). 
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fiduciary  note  issue,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  ungedeckte  Notenausgabe, 
d.  h.  die  von  Banken  oder  Regierungen  ausgegebenen  Noten,  für  die  kein 
Gold  oder  Silber  als  Deckung  reserviert  ist,  deren  Einlösung  man  jedoch 
in  gutem  Glauben  erwartet. 

fine  gold,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  Feingold,  d.  h.  22  Teile  reines  Gold  und 
2  Teile  Kupfer.  Aus  dieser  Mischung  bestehen  die  engl.  Goldmünzen 
(vgl.  Pitman). 

äre-dog,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  Brandbock,  Feuerbock  (Gestell  im  Ofen, 
worauf  das  Brennmaterial  liegt). 

fittage,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  in  einzelnen  Geschäftszweigen:  Provision, 
Maklergebühr  (vgl.  P.). 

fixed  oils,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  fette  Öle,  d.  i.  durch  Pressen  erzeugte 
Öle  wie:  Palm-,  Oliven-,  Leinsamenöl  etc. 

flashing-point,  Entflammungspunkt  (E.).  Pitman  gibt  dafür  aflash 
point" ;  gemeint  ist  der  Temperaturgrad,  bei  dem  das  Öl  explodieren  kann. 

float,  gründen.  Nach  E.  nur  in  schlechtem  Sinne  des  Wortes  ge- 
braucht, was  aber  irrig  ist,  vgl.:  the  founders  will  have  a  splendid  return 
for  their  primary  risk,  if  the  scheme  be  floated  (wenn  der  Plan  ausgeführt 
wird),  and  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  (Privatbrief);  to  float  a  Company,  eine 
(Aktien-)  Gesellschaft  gründen  (was  durchaus  nicht  auf  Schwindel  be- 
ruhen muß). 

foolscap-paper,  Schreibpapier  einer  bestimmten  Größe,  Foliopapier 
(E.).  Der  Zusatz  von  Äpaper"  ist  überflüssig;  foolscap  bedeutet  „Kanzlei - 
format",  d.  h.  einen  Bogen  Papier  von  ll1^  engl.  Zoll  Länge  und  13V2 
Breite.  Derartiges  Papier  hatte  ehemals  als  Wasserzeichen  eine  Narren- 
kappe (a  fool's  cap)  und  Glocken. 

free  alongside  shlp,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  abgekürzt:  f.  a.  s.,  d.  h.  der  Ver- 
käufer sendet  die  Ware  spesenfrei  bis  zum  Schiffe,  während  der  Käufer 
für  das  Unterbringen  an  Bord  des  Schiffes  zu  sorgen  hat  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

free  on  board  and  trimmed,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  eine  Verkaufsklausel 
im  Kohlenhandel,  die  besagt,  daß  die  Kohle,  nachdem  sie  an  Bord  des 
Schiffes  gebracht  worden,  angemessen  gestaut  werde.  Abkürzung:  F.  O.  B. 
and  Trimmed. 

to  obtain  the  freedom  of  a  city,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  das  Bürgerrecht 
erlangen. 

freight  release,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  der  Vermerk  der  Schiffsmakler  auf 
dem  Konnossement,  daß  die  auf  einer  Ware  haftende  Fracht  bezahlt  wurde, 
so  daß  der  Ausfolgung  der  Ware  nichts  im  Wege  steht  (vgl.  Cordingley). 

globe,  Glaskugel  für  Lampen;  (fehlt  in  dieser  Bedeutung  bei  E.). 

dry  goods,  früher  für:  Drogen,  Drogerien.  Der  Ausdruck  be- 
zieht sich  ganz  besonders  auf  Rauch-  und  Schnupftabak,  Zigarren,  Drogen, 
Farbstoffe,  Gewürze,  Kaffee,  Tee,  Zichorie,  Kakao,  gedörrtes  Obst  und 
ähnliche  Waren  (vgl.  Cordingley).  Davon  unterschieden:  soft  goods,  d.h. 
Baumwoll-  und  Wollwaren,  Garne,  Flanelle,  Trikotware,  Tücher,  Seiden- 
stoffe etc.  wet  goods,  sind:  Farben,  öle,  Bier,  Spirituosen  und  alle 
Flüssigkeiten  in  Fässern  oder  Flaschen. 

16* 
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garbllng  colli,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Münzen  aussuchen,  sortieren,  d.  h. 
die  neuen,  vollwichtigen  von  den  abgenützten  sondern  (vgl.  Pitman). 

garnishee,  Beschlagverweser,  Drittschuldner  (£.),  Sequester. 

garnishee  order,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  Sequestrationsbefehl  (vgl.  Pitman). 

gauging-rod,  (fehlt  bei  £.),  Maßstab,  d.  h.  das  Instrument  zum 
Messen  des  Inhalts  von  Fässern  etc. 

gaxette,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  offizielle  Zeitung,  (vgl.  to  be  gazetted,  in  der 
Amtszeitung  veröffentlicht  sein,  z.  B.  Beförderungen,  Ernennungen  etc.). 

general  dealer,  (fehlt  bei  E.).  Gemischtwarenhändler. 

general  produce  broker,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Produktenmakler;  general 
produce  umfaßt  alle  Produkte  im  Gegensatz  zu  "inland  (home)  produce" 
Landesprodukte  und  "colonial  produce1'  Kolonialwaren. 

gill,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  ein  Hohlmaß  —  14,2  Zentimeter  oder  das  Viertel 
eines  pint. 

glut,  (als  Subst  fehlt  bei  E.),  Oberfüllung,  d.  h.  wenn  das  Angebot 
auf  dem  Markte  den  gewöhnlichen  Bedarf  um  vieles  übersteigt  (vgl.  P.). 

godown,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  im  Orient  ein  Magazin,  in  welchem  importierte 
Waren  eingelagert  sind,  bis  man  sie  benötigt. 

gold  bonds,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Goldobligationen,  d.  h.  Obligationen,  welche 
in  Geldmünze  entweder  in  New  York  oder  zu  einem  bestimmten  Zinsfuß 
in  London  zahlbar  sind.  Solche  werden  von  den  verschiedenen  amerika- 
nischen Eisenbahngesellschaften  ausgegeben  (vgl.  P.). 

gravlng  dock,  (fehlt  bei  E.)  —  dry  dock. 

greenbacks,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  das  in  Umlauf  befindliche  Papiergeld 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  (vgl.  P.). 

Greys,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  graue  Futterstoffe,  z.  B.  Alpakas,  Merinos. 

grlndlng,  Mahl-  oder  Schleiflohn  (E.);  eigentlich:  grinding  money, 
d.  i.  bei  einigen  Gewerben  das  dem  entlassenen  Arbeiter  gewahrte  Geld, 
das  ihm  ermöglichen  soll,  seine  im  Dienste  des  Unternehmens,  das  er 
verläßt,  abgenützten  Werkzeuge  zu  reinigen,  zu  schärfen  etc. ;  (vgl.  P.). 

groundage,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Tonnengeld,  d.  h.  in  einigen  Hafenplätzen 
die  Gebühr  für  die  einem  Schiffe  erteilte  Erlaubnis,  vor  Anker  zu  liegen. 

Guarantee  Society,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Kautionsversicherungsgesellschaft, 
d.  h.  eine  Gesellschaft,  die  gegen  eine  kleine  Jahresprämie  Sicherheit  bietet 
gegen  Entwendung  von  deponierten  Wertpapieren  (vgl.  Pitman). 

guarantee  Stocks,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  garantierte  Aktien,  d.  h.  Aktien,  bei 
denen  für  die  Zinsen  oder  für  Kapital  und  Zinsen  Gewähr  geleistet  wird. 

hammered,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  zahlungsunfähig,  „verkracht".  Dieser  Aus- 
druck rührt  von  den  3  Hammerschlägen  her,  mit  denen  auf  der  Effekten- 
börse angekündigt  wird,  daß  ein  Mitglied  derselben  wegen  Unfähigkeit, 
seinen  Verbindlichkeiten  nachzukommen,  ausgestoßen  wurde  (vgl.  P.). 

haulage,  „Einschlag"  vom  Schiff  ans  Land  (E.),  Transportkosten,  d.  h. 
die  von  Eisenbahn-,  Dock-  und  Kanalgesellschaften  berechnete  Gebühr  für 
Benutzung  des  Schienenwegs,  der  Rollwagen  oder  Waggons  unbeschadet 
der  Kosten  für  Auf-  und  Abladen  (vgl.  P.). 

heavies,  (fehlt  bei  E.)  =  heavy  Stocks,  Eisenbahnaktien  (vgl.  P.). 
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herltable  bonds,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  erbliche  Obligationen,  d.  h.  Obli- 
gationen mit  angeschlossener  Übertragung  von  Grundeigentum,  die  als 
Sicherstellung  für  geliehenes  Geld  gegeben  werden  (vgl.  P.) 

hire  purchase,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Teilzahlungskauf,  d.  h.  die  „mietweise" 
überlassenen  Einrichtungsstücke  gehen  gemäß  ausdrücklicher  Vereinbarung 
nach  so  und  so  viel  geleisteten  Teilzahlungen  in  den  Besitz  des  „Mieters" 
über  (vgl.  R). 

hong,  (fehlt  bei  E.),  Hong,  d.  h.  der  Name,  der  von  den  Chinesen 
jeder  Faktorei  gegeben  wird,  die  europäischen  Kaufleuten  in  Kanton  gehört. 

hong  name,  Hongname,  d.  h.  die  bei  Kaufleuten  in  China  in  chine- 
sischen Schriftzeichen  gebräuchliche  Marke,  die  den  Chinesen  die  Nach- 
frage nach  diesem  oder  jenem  Fabrikat  erleichtert  (vgl.  P.). 

Prag.  Prof.  G.  Reiniger. 


Übersicht  der  Erscheinungen 

auf  dem 

Gebiete  der  englischen  Lexikographie 

im  Jahre  1903. 


Ein  Altmeister  der  Wortforschung  nimmt  für  sich  und  seine  Fach- 
genossen das  Vorrecht  in  Anspruch,  lexikographische  Werke  mit  Lücken 
und  Irrtümern  in  die  Welt  schicken  zu  dürfen.  Der  Bibliograph  der  eng- 
lischen Wortkunde  darf  angesichts  seines  viel  engeren  Arbeitsfeldes  eine 
solche  Begünstigung  natürlich  niemals  verlangen,  und  so  wurde  alles  auf- 
geboten, um  das  vorliegende  Verzeichnis  der  wünschenswerten  Vollständig- 
keit und  Verläßlichkeit  möglichst  nahezubringen.  Wenn  trotzdem  nicht 
alle  Angaben  einer  kritischen  Nachprüfung  standhalten  sollten,  so  sei  zur 
Rechtfertigung  auf  die  oft  vernommene  Klage  aller  Bibliographen  hin- 
gewiesen, daß  es  heute  schier  unmöglich  ist,  eine  Bücher-  und  Zeitschriften- 
schau ganz  auf  Grund  eigener  Anschauung  zusammenzustellen;  nur  zu  oft 
muß  man  sein  Material  aus  zweiter  Hand  nehmen,  und  wie  schlecht  es 
selbst  um  die  angeblich  offiziellen  Bücherlisten  mancher  Länder  noch 
bestellt  ist,  wird  jedermann  bestätigen,  der  einmal  aus  dem  vollen  arbeiten 
und  die  zur  Literatur  eines  kleineren  Gebietes  da  und  dort  aufgelesenen 
Büchertitel  in  einer  großen  Bibliothek  richtigstellen  konnte. 

Doch  selbst  wenn  es  dem  Bearbeiter  gelungen  sein  sollte,  in  dem 
hier  gebotenen  Verzeichnis  Vollständigkeit  und  Genauigkeit  annähernd  zu 
erreichen,  selbst  wenn  er  hoffen  darf,  als  Bibliograph  seine  Pflicht  erfüllt 
zu  haben,  so  kann  er  doch  nicht  umhin,  auf  eine  ihm  notwendig  scheinende 
Ergänzung  dieser  Liste  hinzuweisen,  welche  im  Rahmen  einer  Bücherschau 
keinen  Platz  finden  kann. 

Selbständig  erschienene  Bücher  und  alle  erreichbaren  Zeitschriften- 
aufsätze sind  ja  hier  verzeichnet,  selbst  wenn  die  letzteren  nur  mit  einem 
Worte  sich  beschäftigen;  aber  es  übersteigt  die  Kräfte  eines  einzelnen, 
eine  andere  Arbeit  zu  leisten,  durch  welche  die  englische  Wortforschung 
gewaltig  gefördert  werden  könnte ,  nämlich  die  Verzeichnung  der  in  den 
angeführten  Werken  und  Artikeln  besprochenen  Wörter.  Zur  Lösung 
ilicser  Aufgabe  sollten  vielmehr  alle  Fachgenossen  zusammenwirken;  bei 
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richtiger  Arbeitsteilung  wäre  mit  Leichtigkeit  alljährlich  eine  Wortliste 
aufzustellen,  die  sich  als  unschätzbares  und  unentbehrliches  Hilfsmittel  des 
Lexikographen  erweisen  müßte  und  durch  Einbeziehung  der  Etymologie 
sowie  der  lautgeschichtlichen  Forschung  zu  einem  Nachschlagewerk  ersten 
Ranges  für  jeden  Anglisten  sich  ausgestalten  ließe.  Vielleicht  sind  die 
Herausgeber  der  „Bausteine"  geneigt,  diesem  Plane  näherzutreten  und  das 
angeregte  Unternehmen  zu  fördern;  als  erster  Beiträger  könnte  sich  der 
Unterzeichnete  jederzeit  mit  ein  paar  hundert  Zetteln  einstellen. 

Wien,  am  29.  September  1905.  R.  Brotanek. 


I.  Altenglisch. 

Beiden,  H.  M.:  Perfective  ge-  in  OE.  bringan  and  gebringatt. 
ESt.  32,  366—370. 

Boll,  P.:  Die  Sprache  der  altenglischen  Glossen  im  Ms.  Harley 
3376.  I.    Bonn,  1903.    Diss.    30  S. 

Eckhardt,  E.:  Die  angelsächsischen  Deminutivbildungen.  ESt  32, 
325—366. 

Flügel,  E.:  Caxton's  Old  English  Words.    MPh.  I  343  f. 

Foley,  E.  H.:  The  Language  of  the  Northumbrian  Gloss  to  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  I.  (Yale  Studies  in  English  XIV.)  New  York, 
Holt,  1903.    80.  VI  -f  81  S.    Rez.  DLit.  24,  2752  (F.  Holthausen). 

Glogge,  P.:  Das  Leidener  Glossar  Cod.  Voss.  lat.  4°.  69.  2.  Teil. 
Erklärungsversuche.  Münchener  Diss.  Augsburg,  Pfeiffer,  1903.  8°.  VI  -f  96  S. 

Hempl,  G.:  The  Runic  Words,  Hickes  135.    ESt.  32,  31 7  f. 

Hittle,  E.:  Zur  Geschichte  der  altenglischen  Präpositionen  4mid'  und 
'wid*  mit  Berücksichtigung  ihrer  beiderseitigen  Beziehungen.  Heidelberg, 
Winter,  1901.  VIII  +  184  S.  Anglistische  Forschungen  II.  Rez.  LitgrPh., 
XXIV  9—11.  (J.  E.  Wülfing);  JEGP.  V  216  ff.  (H.  G.  Shearin). 

Holthausen,  F.:  Waegbora.    AaB.  XIV  49. 

Holthausen,  F.:   Zum  Beowulf  (v.  33).  [ae.  isig.]    AaB.  XIV  82  f. 

Jordan,  R.:  Die  altenglischen  Säugetiernamen,  zusammengestellt 
und  erläutert.  XII  +  212  S.  Heidelberg,  C.  Winter,  1903,  gr.  8°.  M.  6.—. 
(Anglistische  Forschungen,  Hgg.  von  Johannes  Hoops,  Hft.  12.)  Rez.  AaB. 
XIV  231—233  (Holthausen);    DLit.  24,  1476  (anon.);    NPhR.  406 f.  (— tz— ). 

Liebermann,  F.:  Mittelenglische  Handschriften.  AStnSp.  CXI  406. 
(Darunter:  Glosae  in  Anglo-Saxon  zu  einer  Regula  Benedicti.) 

Lindelöf ,  U.:  Wörterbuch  zur  Interlinearglosse  des  Rituale  Ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis.    Rez.  NeuphC.  XVII  267  (W.  Kasten). 

Lindelöf,  U.:  Die  südnordhumbrische  Mundart  des  10.  Jahrh.,  die 
Sprache  der  sog.  Glosse  Rushworth2.    Rez.  NeuphC.  XVII 267  f.  (W.  Kasten). 

Mac  Gillivray,  H.  S.:  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Voca- 
bulary  of  Old  English.  Halle  1902.  8°.  Rez.  ESt.  32,  389— 391  (A.Pogatscher); 
LiC.  956  (M.  W.);  Ath.  II  249  f. 
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Middendorff,  H.:  Altenglisches  Flurnamenbuch.  Halle  1902.  Rez. 
MLQ.  VI  27—30  (R.  A.  Williams);  LitgrPh.  XXIV  283  (O.  Glöde). 

Müller,  R.:  Ober  die  Namen  des  nordhumbrischen  Liber  Vitae. 
Berlin  1901.    8°.    Rez.  ESt.  32,  391—400  (H.  C.  Wyld). 

Osthoff,  H.:  Ags.  bl«ce,  bi«cdrüstfel.    ESt.  32,  181— 185. 

Schlutter,  O.  B.:  Zu  den  altenglischen  Denkmälern.  Eine  zweite 
Abwehr  und  Richtigstellung.    Aa.  XXVI  286—312.    (Zu  den  Glossen.) 

Schlutter,  O.  B.:  On  the  Old  English  Glosses  printed  in  Kluge's 
Angelsächsisches  Lesebuch«.    JEGPh.  V  139—152. 

Schlutter,  O.  B.:  Other  doubtful  words  in  Sweet's  Dictionary  of 
Anglo-Saxon.    MoLN.  XVIII  41  f. 

Schulte,  E.:  Untersuchung  der  Beziehungen  der  altenglischen 
Matthäusglosse  im  Rushworth-  Manuskript  zu  dem  lateinischen  Text  der 
Handschrift.    Diss.    Bonn  1903.    30  S. 

Stolze,  M.:  Zur  Lautlehre  der  altenglischen  Ortsnamen  im  Dome>- 
day  Book.  III  +  50  S.  gr.  8<>.  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Müller,  1902  (erschienen 
1903)  M.  1.20.    Rez.  AStnSp.  CXI  203,  AaB.  XIV  44  ff. 

Swaen,  A.  E.  H.:  Contributions  to  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicography  H. 
ESt.  32,  153—157. 

II.  Mittelenglisch. 

Banks,  M.  M.:  Notes  on  the  'Morte  Arthure*  Glossary.  MLQ.  VI 
64—69. 

Barth,  C:  Der  Wortschatz  des  Cursor  Mundi.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Kenntnis  der  mittelenglischen  Dialekte.    Königsberg,  1903.    Diss.    50  S. 

Björkman,  E.:  Scandinavian  Loan- Words  in  Middle  English.  Part  II. 
Halle  1902.  8°.  Rez.  MLQ.  VI  91  f.  (W.P.Ker);  AStnSp.  CXI  451ff.(Luick); 
LiC.  1188  (K.  L.)  —  Part  I  rez.  ZDPh.  XXXV  96—101  (Binz). 

Björkman,  E.:  Me.  bellen  to  swell.    AStnSp.  CXI  408 f. 

Bruce,  J.  D.:  The  Breaking  of  the  Deer  in  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight.    ESt.  32,  23—36  (Me.  Jagdausdrücke). 

Dorm  er,  J.:  The  'Paston  Letters'  and  the  'New  English  Dictionary'. 
NQ.  IX,  11,  142  f.,  163—165. 

Fife,  R.  H.:  Der  Wortschatz  des  englischen  Maundeville  nach  der 
Version  der  Cottonhandschrift  (Brit.  Museum,  London)  Titus  C.  XVI.  Diss. 
Leipzig,  Seele,  1903.  8°.  289  S.  M.  6.—.    Rez.  AaB.  XV  50  f.  (HolthausenV 

Flügel,  E.:  History  of  the  Word  religio  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Referat) 
ProAmPhA.  XXXIII,  p.  CI. 

Koch,  J.:  A  New  Chaucer  Word.  Ath.  I  51  (reulelees  statt  recchelee*: 
Prolog  179). 

Liebermann,  F.:  Südenglische  Wörter  Über  Landwirtschaft  um  1208. 
AStnSp.  CXI,  407  f. 

Liebermann,  F.:  Mittelenglische  Forstausdrücke.    AStnSp.  CX 100. 

Remus,  H.:  Untersuchungen  über  den  romanischen  Wortschatz 
Chaucers.    Diss.  Göttingen  1903,  38  S. 

Stevens,  W.  O. :  The  'gipoun'  of  Chaucer's  Knight.  MoLN.  XVIII,  140f. 
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III.  Neuenglisch. 

A)  Allgemeines. 

Allan;  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Spoken  English.  (Referat) 
NeuphC.  XVII,  105. 

Bell,  R.  H.:  The  Worth  of  Words.  With  an  Introduction  bv  W.C. 
Cooper.    New  York,  The  Graf  ton  Press,  1903. 

The  Black  List:  Ac.  64,  179 f.    (Gegen  abgenützte  Phrasen.) 

Hart,  J.  M.:  Allotria  III  ("Ghost-words".)    MoLN.  XVIII,  117  f. 

Marston,  L.:  Children  and  Words.    Ac.  64,  235. 

Meyerfeld,  M.:  Von  Sprach*  und  Art  der  Deutschen  und  Engländer. 
Kritische  Worte  und  Wortkritik.  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Müller,  1903.  112  S. 
Rez.  Ath.  I,  782. 

Scott,  F.  A.:  List  of  hated  Words.   (Referat.)    NeuphC.  XVII,  13 f. 

B)  Bedeutungslehre. 

Meyer,  E.  E.:  schenken.  H.  K.  Schilling,  "The  Semasiology  of 
schenken".    ZDWf.  IV,  328—330. 

Schilling,  H.  K.:  The  Semasiology  of  Germ,  schenken,  Engl,  skink. 
ProAmPhA.  XXXIII;  JEGP  IV,  510-316. 

Singer,  S.:  Beiträge  zur  vergleichenden  Bedeutungslehre.  ZDWf. 
IV,  125—133. 

Vogt,  R.:  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Semantik  nach  Kr.  Nyrops  Or- 
den es  Liv  (Das  Leben  der  Wörter).    ZR.  28,  10  ff. 

Welby  (V.):  What  is  Meaning?  Studies  in  the  Development  of 
Significance.  pp.  354.  London,  Macmillan,  1903.  8°.  6/.  Rez.  Ac.  64,  275  f. 
Ath.  I,  620  f. 

"Words  that  Go  to  the  Bad."    Ac.  65,  270 f. 

C)  Etymologie. 

Chambers's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  Etymological.  Edit.  by  Andrew  Findlater.  (The 
People's  Edition.)    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii — 600.    London,  Chambers,  1903,  1/. 

Comestor  Oxoniensis:  "Slough":  its  Etymology    NQ.  IX,  11,243. 

Comestor  Oxoniensis:  Notes  on  Skeat's  'Concise  Dictionary',  1901. 
NQ.  DC,  11,  43,  141  f. 

Hewlett,  M.:  Cahier.    Ac.  64,  543  (quair  =»  cahier). 

Holthausen,  F.:  Etymologien.  1.  Altengl.  nehwian;  2.  e.  page. 
AaB.  XIV,  336. 

Holthausen,  F.:  Etymologien.  JF.  XIV  339 — 342  (ne.  dial.  rind, 
ne.  nook,  ae.  seon,  sculdor,  sclr,  teran,  üode). 

Holthausen,  F.:  Etymologien.  AStnSp.  CXI,  416 — 419.  (1.  ae.  *lüp; 
2.  ne.  thump;  3.  ne.  shout.) 

Kjederqvist:  Lautlich-begriffliche  Wortassimilationen.  Zur  halb- 
hundertjährigen Geschichte  des  Begriffs  der  Volksetymologie.  BDSL.  XXVII. 

Platt,  J.:  Etymology  of  "Powee".    Ath.  II,  316  (vgl.  ebd.  350). 

Platt,  J.:  Etymology  of  "Ratel".    Ath.  I,  466  f. 
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Pogatscher,  A.:  Etymologisches.  1.  Neuengl.  fieldfare  'krammets- 
vogel'.  2.  Altengl.  jedeorf  'mühe'.  3.  Neuengl.  guilt  'schuld'.  4.  Altengl. 
ondräedan  fürchten'.  5.  Neuengl.  strid  'Stromschnelle1.  AaB.  XIV, 
181—185. 

Skeat,  W.  W.:  A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  New  Edition.  Re-written  and  re-arranged.  Oxford  1901.  8°.  Rez. 
AaB.  XIV,  33-40  (F.  Holthausen). 

Skeat,  W.  W.:  The  Etymology  of  "Jerkin".    Ath.  I,  50. 

Wood,  Fr.  A.:  The  JE.  base  ghero-  in  Germania  MPh.  I,  235 
bis  245. 

Wood,  Fr.  A.:  Etymological  Notes.    MoLN.  XVIII,  13—18. 

Wood,  Fr.  A.:  The  JE.  root  selo-.    AmJPh.  XXIV,  40-€1. 

D)  Namenforschung. 

Addy,  S.  O.:  Tideswell  and  Tidesiow.    NQ.  IX,  12,  341  f. 

Barbe r,  H.:  British  Family  Names.  Their  Origin  and  Meaning,  with 
Lists  of  Scandinavian,  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  Names.  2nd  ed., 
enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  xii — 286.  London,  E.  Stock,  1903.  10/6.  Rez.  NQ.  IX, 
11,  399. 

Erdmann,  A.:  Främmande  geografiska  namn  i  engelska  spraket. 
Förhandlingar  vid  sjätte  Nordiska  Filologmötet  i  Upsala  utgifna  af  Erik 
Staaff.    Stockholm,  Ljus,  1903. 

Jodin,  A.:  ttude  comparative  sur  les  noms  des  couleurs.  Paris, 
Chevalier-Marescq,  1903.    8°.  48  S. 

Johnston,  J.  B.:  Place-Names  of  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh, 
Douglas,  1903.  8°.  419  S.  6/. 

Johns  ton,  J.  B.:  The  Place  Names  of  Stirlingshire.  Stirling,  Hogg, 
1903.  8°.  6d. 

Meyerfeld,  M.:  Englische  Eigennamen  in  Übersetzungen.  ESt.  32 
170-179. 

Moore,  A.  W.:  Manx  Names,  or  the  Surnames  and  Place-Names  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Rhys.  Second  Edition,  rcviscd. 
London,  E.  Stock,  1903.  8°.  XVI  +  261  S.  6/. 

Mowat,  W.:  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
with  their  Meanings  and  brief  Historical  and  Geographical  Notes  of  the 
more  Important  Persons  and  Places.  12mo.  London,  Sunday  School 
Union,  1903. 

Names!  Names!  Names!  20,000  People's  Names,  Common  and  Un- 
common.  A  Handbook  to  Help  in  Competitions.  Cr.  8vo,  sd.  London, 
Marlborough,  1903.  6d. 

Names!  Names!  Names!  20,000  People's  Names,  Common  and  Un- 
common.  A  Handbook  to  Help  in  Competitions.  2nd  ed.  With  Appendix. 
Cr.  8vo,  sd.,  pp.  100.    London,  Marlborough,  1903.  6d. 

Skeat,  W.  W.:  Salop.   NQ.  IX,  12,  350f. 

Smith,  R.  H.:  Pamela:  Pamela.    NQ.  IX,  12,  141  (vgl.  ebd.  330). 

(Fortsetzung  folgt.) 


Kleine  Notizen. 


18.  Zur  Wortbildung  in  Tennysons  Jugendgedichten. 

Als  Ergänzung  und  Gegenstück  zu  der  an  anderer  Stelle  gebotenen 
Charakteristik  von  Tennysons  Wortbildung,  wie  sie  sich  in  dem  von  ihm 
selbst  für  die  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  ausgewählten  Gros  der  künstlerisch 
reifen  und  ausgefeilten  Werke  darstellt,  —  dürfte  vielleicht  eine  Zusammen- 
stellung zum  Teil  recht  kühner  und  eigenartiger,  zum  Teil  kompliziert- 
ungeschickter, und  vielfach  von  des  Dichters  späteren  wortbildnerischen 
Gewohnheiten  charakteristisch  abweichender  Ableitungen  und  Zusammen- 
setzungen aus  denjenigen  Jugendgedichten  von  Interesse  sein,  die  der 
Dichter  später  ausgeschieden  oder  abgeändert  hat,  und  die  nun  in  der 
kritischen  Ausgabe  der  „Early  Poems"  von  Churton  Collins1,  sowie  im 
Neudruck  der  „Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  von  18272  vorliegen. 

Substantivbildungen:  in  der  älteren  Version  von  „Oenone",  E.  P.  80, 
22:  deep  evilwilledness  (für  „ill-will")  of  heaven;  — 

Adjektivsuffixe:  -less.  Beliebt  ist  „awless"  (in  dieser  Schreibung)  in 
P.  2  Br.,  z.  B.  111,  18:  (How  shall  I)  bid  my  rash  and  feeble  lyre  to  such 
an  awless  flight  ascend?  148, 13  (Jerusalem):  such  your  awless  imprecation; 
—  ebenso  „searchless"  =  impenetrable.  P.  2  Br.  109,  Deity,  2:  the  holy, 
secret,  searchless  shrine;  149,  11  (Jerusalem):  the  wonders  of  his  searchless 
word;  —  Sonstiges:  P.  2  Br.  182,  7:  the  body  less  tribes  of  other  lands;  — 
E.  P.  291  (Love  and  Sorrow):  Almeida,  if  my  heart  were  substanceless;  — 

-n.  Timbuctoo,  42  (E.  P.  311,  18):  cedarn  glooms;  dasselbe  Adjektiv 
später  nur  als  echte  Stoffbezeichnung:  Recollections  Arabian  Nights,  115: 
the  carven  cedarn  doors;  Marriage  Geraint  136:  a  cedarn  cabinet;  zum 
Gebrauch  in  „Timbuctoo*  vergleicht  sich  Milton,  Comus,  990:  cedarn  alleys 
(zitiert  von    Rowe-Webb,    Selections   from   T.,    zur   Stelle    in    „Arabian 

Nights");  — 

-y.  „arrowy"  von  fließendem  Wasser  recht  beliebt:  P.  2  Br.  106,  12 
(Sublimity):  the  arrowy  stream  descends  with  awful  sound;  E.  P.  313,  20 
(Timbuctoo,  141):  borne  adown  the  sloping  of  an  arrowy  stream;  — 
ferner  P.  2  Br.  165,  7:  the  beatny  flush  that  gilds  the  breaking  day.  — 

1  The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  edited by  John 

Churton  Collins.    London,  Methuen  1900  (zitiert  als  „E.  P.a). 

8  London,  Macmillan,  1893  (zitiert  als  „P.  2  Br.a).  Die  mit  A.  T. 
signierten  Gedichte.  Freilich  bleibt  die  Verteilung  ungewiß  (s.  Vorrede 
d.  Herausgeb.).  . 
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Zur  Substantivzusammensetzung.  Foam-bow  (von  den  Regen- 
bogenfarben über  einem  Wasserfall):  ältere  Version  von  „Oenone",  E.P.80, 
8:  his  cheek  brightened,  as  the  foam-bow  brightens  when  the  wind  blows 
the  foam;  ebenso  in  einer  älteren  Lesart  zu  „Palace  of  Art",  E.  P.  93:  that 
great  foam-bow  trembling  in  the  sun;   ähnlich  in  der  endgültigen  Fassung 

des  Gedichtes,  V.  36:  four  currents stream'd in  misty  folds,  that 

floating  as  they  feil,  lit  up  a  torrent-bow;  —  andere  Zusammensetzungen: 
ältere  Lesart  in  „The  Poet":  Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake  hoar  Anarchies  as 
with  a  thunderfit  (später:  Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake  all  evil  dreams  of 
power  —   a  sacred  name);   Works,  p.  14b,  11);  —  ältere  Version  von 

„Rosalind11,  E.  P.  305,  28:   fancies fresh  as  the  early  seasmell1  blown 

through  vineyards  from  an  inland  bay;  —  ältere  Version  von  „Oenone*, 
E.  P.  79,  4:  above  the  loud  glenriver\  —  in  „The  Gern"  (1331),  zitiert  in 
Morton  Luce,  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  A.  T.,  251 :  by  a  mossed  brook- 
bank  on  a  stone;  —  ferner  eine  Zusammensetzung  vom  vergleichenden 
Typus:  E.  P.  292,  Sonnet,  10:  blow  back  their  wild  cries  down  their 
cavernthroats;  —  endlich:  E.  P.  81,  52  (Oenone,  ältere  Version):  good  for 
selfgood  doth  half  destroy  selfgood.  — 

Zusammengesetzte  Adjektiva:  Hesperides,  9  (E.  P.  301):  a  slopethat 
ran  bloombright  into  the  Atlantic  sea;  —  E.  P.  79,  4  (Oenone,  Urfassung): 
the  cedarshadowy  Valleys.  —  Zu  den  Partizipien  führt  hinüber:  E.  P.  288, 
Chorus,  3:  the  fountainpregnant  mountains.  — 

Zusammengesetzte  Partizipia  Präsentis:  E.  P.  80,  26  (Oenone,  Ur- 
version) :  laughter-loving  Aphrodite  (das  Homerische  qptXojiu4i&ifc);  —  E.  P.  305, 
Rosalind,  ältere  Fassung,  19:  the  freshflushing  springtide.  — 

Die  Verbindung  von  Partizipien  mit  dem  Präfix  B«w-"  ohne  Änderung 
der  Konstruktion  (z.  B.  Works  112  a  2,  Will  Waterproof  42:  unboding  critic- 
pen,  —  konstruiert  wie  „not  foreboding")  findet  sich  schon  E.  P.  288, 
Grasshopper  I,  16 f.:  unknowing  fear,  undreading  loss.  — 

Zusammengesetzte  Partizipia  Präteriti:  E.  P.  292,  Sonnet  12:  blast- 
borne  hau;  Timbuctoo  46  (E.  P.  311,  22):  the  infinite  ways . . . Seraphtrod.  — 

Von  den  unechten  Partizipien  zusammengesetzter  Art  (später  die 
zahlreichste  Gruppe  unter  T's.  Zusammensetzungen)  zunächst  einige 
„aureate  terms".  E.  P.  80,  3  (Oenone,  Urfassung):  the  goldensandalled 
morn;  ib.  303,  Hesperides*  Song  IV  20:  the  luscious  fruitage,  goldenkernelfd, 
goldencored;  —  ferner:  ausgeschaltete  Stelle  aus  „Gardener's  Daughter* 
(Morton  Luce,  Handbook,  p.  123):  a  lutetoned  whisper.  — 

Zur  Verbalzusammensetzung  sei  als  Kuriosum  angeführt  E.P. 
80,  3  (Oenone,  Urfassung):  the  goldensandalled  morn  rosehued  the  scornful 
hüls.    —    Von    Präfixkompositionen   wäre    etwa  nur  hervorzuheben  die 


1  Die  regelmäßige  Zusammenschreibung  (ohne  hyphen)  verleiht  diesen 
Zusammensetzungen  der  Jugendgedichte  schon  äußerlich  ein  eigenartiges 
Gepräge.  Später  hat  Tennyson  den  Bindestrich  konsequent  verwendet. 
Allerdings  steht  E.  P.  311,  2,  Timbuctoo  26:  all  on-set  of  capricious  accident, 
—  hingegen  später  stets  „onset",  z.  B.  „drops  of  onset"  in  „Morte  d*  Arthur*, 
„roar  of  an  angel  onset"  in  „Alcaics  on  Milton". 
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malerisch  wirkungsvolle  Stelle.  E.  P.  313,  8,  Timbuctoo  129  (von  Kreisen 
auf  dem  Wasser):  the  wild  unrest  of  swimming  shade  dappled  with  hollow 
and  alternate  rise  of  interpenetraied  ark,  —  was  lebhaft  an  die  ähnlich 
kunstvolle  Verwendung  komplizierter  Präfixbildungen  in  „Arabian  Nights", 
84,  erinnert:  A  sudden  splendour  . . .  Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rieh  gold- 
green,  And,  flowing  rapidly  between  Their  inter Spaces,  counterchanged  The 
level  lake  with  diamond-plots  Of  dark  and  bright.  — 

Ein  Ansatz  endlich  zu  der  später  so  häufigen  Verwendung  von 
Simplex  pro  composito  ist  die  Vorliebe  für  „plaining"  (offenbar  in  Anklang 
an  ffplaintivea)  in  P.  2  Br.  9,  16  (Memory):  within  whose  (tower's)  place 
of  power  the  midnight  owl  is  plaining;  ib.  28,  10  (Dell  of  E — ):  the  plain- 
ings  of  the  pensive  dove.  —  Vgl.  auch  E.  P.  288,  Grasshopper  I  6:  shame 
fairem  (für  „befall")  they  are  deaf  and  blind.  —  R.  Dyboski. 

19.  blacke  theyr  iye. 

Udall,  Parafhr.  of  Erasmus  upon  the  gosptl  of  S.  Luke,  1548,  fol. 
CXL  1111  r:  yea  and  so  muche  the  more  grieuously  shal  the  vngodly  bee 
oppressed,  as  they  had  perswaded  theimselfes,  that  whatsoeuer  they  dyd 
Hierin,  they  shoulde  dooe  it,  and  no  man  to  say  blacke  theyr  iye.  Das 
Original  hat  nur:  se  impune  facere,  quod  faciebant. 

Vergl.  NED,  p.  890a  sub  III.  12  (to  say  black  is  anyone's  eye).  Ist 
to  black  anyone's  eye  sonst  nicht  zu  belegen?  Daß  es  sich  bei  Udall  nicht 
um  einen  Druckfehler  handelt,  scheint  aus  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  1053  ff., 
hervorzugehen,  wo  die  Redensart  „his  browes  to  blake"  doch  gewiß  nicht 
wörtlich  zu  nehmen  ist: 

Now  in  his  way  es  he  sett, 
That  may  him  lede,  withowttene  lett, 
Thare  he  and  the  sowdane  salle  mete, 
His  browes  to  blake. 
[Um   was   es   sich   in  Cursor  Mundi  17430:   To  blacken  than  bigan 
thair  brous  (NED)  handelt,  kann  ich  hier  nicht  ersehen.] 

20.  beaten. 

Vergl.  NED  Ward's  Faustus  zu  IV,  17  und  dazu  Dekker's  Works  I, 
31:  in  beaten  damaske. 

Ich  glaube,  daß  der  Artikel  im  NED,  wenn  nicht  korrekturbedürftig, 
doch  wenigstens  ergänzungsfähig  ist.  Das  Wort  wird  geradezu  für  „echt" 
gebraucht,  auch  dort  wo  von  to  beat  nicht  die  Rede  sein  kann.  Vergl. 
Marston's  Works,  Bullen,  II,  408:  you  may  go  in  beaten  precious  stones 
every  day.  W.  Bang. 

21.  Berichtigung  zu  Bausteine  S.  154. 

weapon-point  mit  seiner  Verdeutschung  ist  als  durchaus  falsch  zu 
streichen  und  nur  infolge  Mißverständnisses  meines  englischen  Gewährs- 
mannes in  das  Verzeichnis  hineingeraten.  Ich  hatte  bei  der  Korrektur 
Auftrag  gegeben  es  zu  streichen,  was  aber  versäumt  worden  ist. 

Brandenburg.  Dr.  H.  Ullrich. 
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Fragen  und  Antworten. 


20.  Was  ist  „bigod"? 

There  is  no  creature  so  littlc  self-conscious,  or  perhaps  sub-conscious, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Essentially  social,  habitually  "a  child  of  the  establishcd 
fact,''  he  takes  for  granted  not  only  that  he  is  what  he  and  his  imagine 
themselves  to  be,  but  that  he  is  what  he  has  always  been.  Likc  the 
traveller  who  fancies  the  landscape  racing  with  him  as  he  whirls  along, 
he  hugs  the  illusion  that  if  things  undeniably  move,  he,  at  least,  remains 
unchanged.  John  Bull  is  drawn  unaltered  in  poütical  Cartoons.  He  still 
^wears  his  early  nineteenth-century  guise.  He  continues  a  dignified  and 
sturdy  farmer,  with  what  Dickens  once  expressed  as  "no  bigod  nonsense" 
about  him.  Monthly  Review,  Januar  1905. 

21.  Wo  liegt  der  Scherz  in  folgender  Stelle? 

It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  in  these  later  times,  many  Chuzzle- 
wits,  being  unsuccessful  in  other  pursuits,  have,  without  the  smallest 
rational  hope  of  enriching  themselves,  or  any  conceivable  reason,  set  iip 
as  coalmerchants ;  and  have,  month  after  month,  continued  gloomily  to 
watch  a  small  stock  of  coals,  without,  in  any  one  instance,  negociating 
with  a  purchaser.  The  remarkable  similarity  between  this  course  of 
proceedings  and  that  adopted  by  their  Great  Ancestor  beneath  the  vaults 
of  the  Parliament  House  at  Westminster,  is  too  obvious  and  too  füll  of 
interest,  to  stand  in  need  of  comment. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  I  9  (T.) 

22.  Was  bedeutet  der  Schlußsatz  folgender  Stelle? 

In  hollow  voices  from  Workhouse,  Hospital,  and  Jail,  this  trnth  is 
preached  from  day  to  day,  and  has  been  proclaimed  for  years.  It  is  no 
light  matter  —  no  outcry  from  the  working  vulgär,  no  mere  question  of 
the  people's  health  and  comforts  that  may  be  whistied  down  on  wednesday 
nights.  Dickens,  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  II  8  (T.). 


Bücherschau. 


Krüger,  G.  Syntax  der  englischen  Sprache,  vom  englischen  und  deutschen 
Standpunkte,  nebst  Beiträgen  zur  Stilistik,  Wortkunde  und  Wort- 
bildung (a.  u.  d.  T.:  Schwierigkeiten  des  Englischen.  III.  Teil). 
C.  A.  Kochs  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1904.  8°. 
XVI  +  778. 

Dr.  Krüger,  dem  wir  bereits  mehrere  lehrreiche  Werke  über  die 
englische  Sprache  von  heute  verdanken  (Synonymik,  Systematic  Vocabul- 
ary  u.  a.),    hatte    bei    seiner    Darstellung    der  englischen   Syntax   nichts 
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Geringeres  vor,  als  „die  gesamten  Machtmittel  der  englischen  Sprache  vor- 
zuführen. Nicht  wie  ein  Dr.  Johnson,  ein  Carlyle  oder  Macaulay  schreibt, 
sondern  wie  das  ganze  englische  Volk  sich  in  den  Regel  ausdrückt,  was 
jeder  gebildete  Engländer  um  die  Wende  des  19.  und  20.  Jahrhunderts 
kennt  und  anerkennt;  alles,  was  an  dieser  Sprache  fest,  typisch,  allgemein 
gebraucht  und  bekannt  ist,  ihren  stock- in-trade,  wollte  ich  zusammenstellen." 

Wahrlich,  kein  geringes  Unternehmen!  Schon  eine  Darstellung  der 
englischen  Syntax  vom  englischen  Standpunkte  aus  bietet  dem  Streben 
nach  Vollständigkeit  unendliche  Schwierigkeiten;  um  wie  viel  mehr  setzt 
diese  Darstellung  voraus,  wenn  sie  das  Deutsche  berücksichtigen  will! 
Und  diese  Aufgabe  hat  sich  Krüger  gestellt.  So  z.  B.  begnügt  er  sich 
nicht  damit,  festzustellen,  daß  das  heutige  Englisch  den  ethischen  Dativ 
als  dichterisch  und  altertümlich  empfindet,  sondern  stellt  die  englische 
Ausdrucksweise  der  deutschen  gegenüber,  mit  anderen  Worten,  er  fragt 
für  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Fällen:  Wie  gibt  das  Englische  die  deutsche 
Redensart  wieder,  die  den  dativus  ethicus  enthält?  Nimm  es  dir  nicht  zu 
Herzen,  don't  take  it  to  heart;  ich  bin  mir  keiner  Schuld  bewußt,  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  done  any  wrong;  wie  ist  mir  denn?  how  is  that?  usw. 
Aber  selbst  damit  ist  seine  Aufgabe  nicht  ganz  umgrenzt,  denn  er  bringt 
vieles,  das  in  die  Formenlehre  gehört  (vgl.  §  80—94),  und  noch  mehr, 
was  man  gewöhnlich  im  Wörterbuch  sucht  (vgl.  §  150  ff.,  31 5  ff.).  Dieses 
Bemühen  Krügers,  die  Grenzen  so  weit  als  möglich  zu  ziehen,  erklärt 
zur  Genüge  den  großen  Umfang  des  Buches,  und  ich  bin  der  letzte  mich 
über  seine  Freigebigkeit  zu  beklagen;  die  Formenlehre,  die  Wortbildungs- 
lehre, die  Stilistik,  das  Wörterbuch  —  sie  alle  haben  durch  das  inhaltreiche 
Werk  nach  allen  Richtungen  gewonnen. 

Wie  reich  das  Buch  ist,  wird  man  bei  flüchtigem  Lesen  oder  ge- 
legentlichem Nachschlagen  nicht  leicht  erfahren;  es  herrscht  in  der  An- 
ordnung syntaktischer  Tatsachen  bei  unseren  modernen  Sprachforschern 
so  viel  Eigenbrödelei,  daß  es  eines  sehr  sorgfältig  gearbeiteten,  sehr  aus- 
fuhrlichen Registers  bedarf,  damit  man  Gesuchtes  rasch,  nein,  damit  man 
es  überhaupt  finde.  Krügers  Register  ist  ausführlich  (734 — 778),  aber  nicht 
ausführlich  genug.  Ich  habe  es  gelegentlich  einer  Vorlesung  über  Syntax 
Seite  für  Seite  kritisch  gelesen  und  war  immer  von  neuem  über  die  große 
Belesenheit  und  feine  Beobachtung  des  Verfassers  erstaunt. 

Es  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  auf  Einzelheiten  einzugehen  und  abweichende 
Meinungen  zu  vertreten.  Nur  eine  Bemerkung  allgemeiner  Natur  sei  mir 
gestattet  Es  ist  einem  Darsteller  der  englischen  Syntax  gewiß  erlaubt 
von  dem  geschichtlichen  Werden  abzusehen,  um  sich  mit  der  Darstellung 
des  jetzigen  Tatbestandes  zu  begnügen,  so  wie  ein  Wörterbuch  des  Neu- 
englischen Vortreffliches  leisten  kann,  ohne  die  Etymologie  zu  berück- 
sichtigen. Krüger  ist  ja  im  großen  und  ganzen  der  Sprachgeschichte  aus 
dem  Wege  gegangen;  aber  ich  vermisse  Konsequenz.  Vgl.  §  52,  440, 
444,  622,  656,  667,  1290  und  sonst.  Ahnliches  wiederholt  sich  bei  der  Art 
und  Weise,  wie  Krüger  seine  Vorgänger  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  englischen 
Syntax  behandelt:  ich  bin  nicht  imstande,  in  seinen  Literaturnachweisen 
einen  leitenden  Grundsatz  zu  erkennen.  L.  Kellner. 
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Wendt,  G.  Die  Syntax  des  Adjektivs  im  heutigen  Englisch.  Hamburg  1905. 
(Der  48.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen   und  Schulmänner  zu 
Hamburg  als  Festgabe  dargebracht  von  dem  Ortskomitee.) 
Ein  überaus  dankenswerter  Versuch,  ein  Gebiet  der  englischen  Syntax 
in   systematischer   Weise    vom    Standpunkt    des    gegenwärtigen   Sprach- 
gebrauchs darzustellen.    Die  an  die  Spitze  gestellte  Übersicht  zeige,  wie 
sehr  sich  der  Verfasser  bemüht  hat,  seinen  Gegenstand  zu  erschöpfen. 

Obersicht. 


I.  Gebrauch  des  Adjektivs. 
A)  Das  eigentliche  Adjektiv. 

a)  attributivisch.  —  Stützwort  ersetz- 
bar durch 

1)  formell  —  one(s), 

2)  logisch 

durch  Anlehnung, 
durch  Selbstergänzung, 
the  Baltic  —  between  rieh  and 
poor. 

b)  prädikativisch. 

1)  a  diver  complete, 

2)  Kopulativa, 

3)  Einzelfälle, 

4)  Doppelformen,  drunk  — 
drunken. 

c)  attributivisch  —  prädikativisch, 
our  case  is  a  good  one. 

B)  Das  uneigentliche  Adjektiv. 

Attribut  in  nichtadjektivischer 

Form. 

1)  Adverbia, 

2)  Hauptwörter, 

a)  Stoffnamen, 

b)  Eigennamen, 
a)  Ortsnamen, 

ß)  Personennamen, 

3)  Zusammengesetzte  Ausdrücke, 
a  four-wheel  carriage, 

the  poor  rates  —  the  Aliens  Bill. 
Prädikativisch  in  nicht- 
adjektivischer  Form, 
to  be  "high''  —  one's  age  —  no  use 
—  worth  —  weight. 

II.  Stellung  des  Adjektivs. 

a)  Gewöhnliche  Stellung, 

b)  Es  muß  nachstehen 


1)  mit  Erweiterungen, 

2)  prädikativisch, 

3)  in  festen  Verbindungen, 

4)  in  Einzelfällen. 

c)  Es  kann  nachstehen 

1)  rhetorische  Gründe, 

2)  stilistische  Gründe, 

3)  Einzelfälle, 

4)  mehrere  Adjektiva. 

III.  Adjektiv  als  Substantiv. 

a)  Substantivisch  gebrauchtes  Ad- 
jektiv, 

1)  geschlechtlich, 
a)  the  poor, 

ß)  the  departed, 

8)  the  English  —  Chinese, 

2)  geschlechtlos, 

a)  the  sublime  —  the  vulgär 

—  the  only  thing  — 
ß)  the  past, 
8)  freigebraucht, 

aa)  to  speak  English, 

ßß)  Farben, 

88)  Phraseologisches. 

b)  Adjektiv  als  vollwertiges  Sub- 
stantiv, 

1)  geschlechtlich, 
germanische,  romanische  Ad- 
jektive, 

the  innocent  —  innocents 
an  equal  —  like. 

2)  Sachnamen, 
periodicals, 
Kleidung, 
Stoffe  etc. 

3)  Abstrakta, 
ethic  —  ethics. 
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Bezüglich  der  reinen  Beobachtung  und  der  Feststellung  des  Beob- 
achteten dürfte  Wendt  kaum  Widerspruch  von  irgendeiner  Seite  erfahren. 
Anders  steht  es  mit  der  Fassung  der  Regel  und  mit  der  Einreihung  in 
den  Zusammenhang  der  Erscheinungen;  da  kann  ich  nicht  überall  zu- 
stimmen. 

1.  Wann  kann  one  (das  „Stützwort"  des  alleinstehenden  Adjektivs) 
weggelassen  werden?  Wendt  sagt:  „Fortlassung  des  Stützwortes  kann 
eintreten,  wenn  es  sich  von  selbst  ergänzt,  also  keine  Unklarheit  entsteht,41 
und  führt  als  Beispiele  an:  The  old  faith  and  the  new.  2)  Old  Times  and 
new.  3)  From  a  national,  the  American  trade  is  to  be  turned  into  a  per- 
sonal monopoly.  5)1  When  the  meaning  is  in  conflict  with  the  number, 
logical  considerations  prevail  over  grammatical.  6)  There  has  been  so 
much  talk  lately  of  technical  that  general  education  has  been  thrust 
somewhat  into  the  background. 

(Beispiele  7  und  8  kommen  nicht  in  Betracht). 

Nun  vergleiche  man  die  Beispiele  3 — 6  mit  den  bei  Wendt  S.  4 
gegebenen  Sätzen  mit  one:  A  first  sentence  should  seldom  be  a  long,  and 
never  an  intricate  one\  strong  minds  have  undoubtedly  an  ascendant  over 
weak  ones  usw. 

Wer  wird  behaupten  wollen,  daß  bei  diesen  Sätzen  durch  Weg- 
lassung von  one  eine  Unklarheit  entsteht?  Da  scheint  mir  Krüger,  Er- 
gänzungsgrammatik §  109,  eher  das  Rechte  getroffen  zu  haben. 

2.  Wie  steht  es  um  das  Fehlen  von  one  in  Sätzen  wie  you  are  a 
good  man  and  a  true?  Wendt  stellt  diesen  Fall  (S.  7)  mit  mehreren 
anderen  zusammen,  zu  denen  er  nicht  gehört.  Wir  haben  es  mit  dem 
jetzt  nicht  mehr  verstandenen  Überrest  der  altenglischen  Wortstellung 
a  +  b  +  a:  modigne  sunu  and  rancne,  to  gödum  lande  and  widgillum,  göd 
man  and  cläene  zu  tun.  Zahlreiche  Beispiele  aus  allen  Perioden  der  Sprache 
findet  man  in  Caxton's  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantine  (Early  English  Text 
Society),  §  46,  B.  Der  unbestimmte  Artikel  ist  schon  im  13.  Jahrhundert 
belegt:  a  michel  fier  and  an  bright. 

3.  Der  Abschnitt  Substantivische  Attribute  wird  m.  E.  weder 
in  der  Materialsammlung  noch  in  der  Auffassung  dem  jetzigen  Sprach- 
zustand gerecht  Die  Scheidung  in  Wortzusammensetzungen  einer- 
seits, in  echte  Attribute  andererseits  ist  willkürlich.  Worauf  stützt 
Wendt  seine  Annahme,  daß  a  place  party,  a  boy  infant,  a,  geography 
Problem  Zusammensetzungen  seien,  während  es  sich  in  country  life  um 
ein  echtes  Attribut  handle?  Ich  glaube,  man  geht  nicht  zu  weit,  wenn 
man  für  das  heutige  Umgangsenglisch  sagt:  Jedes  Substantiv  kann 
attributiv  verwendet  werden.  Dafür  möchte  ich  drei  Tatsachen  zur 
Stütze  anführen: 

a)  I  prefer  a  piain  breakfast  to  &meat  one. 
My  visit  is  almost  a  business  one. 
The  establishment  was  almost  a  bachelor  one. 


1  Beispiel  4  scheint  mir  einen  entstellenden  Druckfehler  zu  enthalten. 

Btntteine  L  17 
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He  was  unusually  recommended  from  many 
quarters,  even  including  church  ones. 

Mrs.  Ward,  Rob.  Elsmere  III,  32. 

b)  My  brother  agnostics.  —  Brother  members.    From  great  states- 
man  fathers  sometimes  spring  great  statesnura  sons. 

McCarthy,  The  Four  Georges  1,  237. 

c)  With  an  absolute/y  master  card  in  our  hand  we  refused  to  play  it 

Doyle,  The  Great  Boer  War  II,  24. 
Daß  in  erster  Reihe  solche  Substantive  zu  attributiver  Verwendung 
herbeigezogen  werden,   die  kein  geläufiges  Adjektiv  entwickelt  haben,  ist 
eine  weitere  Stütze  für  meine  Fassung  des  Tatbestandes. 

4.  Der  Abschnitt  The  poor  rates  ist  lückenhaft,  weil  er  erstens  nur 

konkrete  Adjektiva  behandelt,  zweitens  die  zweideutigen  Fälle  wie  oriental 
scholar,  moral  professor  unberücksichtigt  läßt.  Nicht  nur  Shakespeare  hat 
slow  offence  =  offence  of  slowness  (Sonnets  51, 1),  sondern  der  Gebrauch 
ist  auch  heute  zu  belegen:  angry  (mad)  fit  =  fit  of  anger  (madness),  active 
tastes,  naughty  turn,  populär  rising  u.  a. 

5.  Im  Abschnitt  vom  substantivischen  Adjektiv  wäre  die  Er- 
scheinung zu  ergänzen,  daß  attributivisch  gebrauchte  Substantive  sich  vom 
dazugehörigen  Korrelat  loslösen  und  selbständige  Wörter  bilden:  Alderneys 
=  Alderney  cows,  dwarfs  =  dwarf  roses,  Standards  =  Standard  roses, 
teas  =  tea  roses,  tops  =  top  boots,  tweeds  =  tweed  things  (clothes). 

Zu  S.  45.  Wendt  erwähnt  den  immerhin  lehrreichen,  aber  doch  ganz 
vereinzelten  Gebrauch  von  Voluntaries  Anhänger  der  konfessionellen 
Schule  (wenn  ich  ihn  richtig  verstehe);  aber  das  Wort  ist  ja  in  anderer 
Bedeutung  längst  zum  vollen  Substantiv  geworden.  L.  K. 

Hall  Calne.    Der  verlorene  Sohn.    Leipzig,  Degener,  1904. 

Hall  Caine  mutet  seinen  Lesern  keine  schwere  Denkarbeit  und  seinen 
Übersetzern  keine  besondere  Anstrengung  zu.  Die  Sprache  ist  so  glatt 
und  althergebracht  wie  Fabel  und  Ausführung.  Es  war  daher  eine  wahre 
Spielerei,  den  n Verlorenen  Sohn"  ins  Deutsche  zu  übertragen;  wenn  man 
trotzdem  bei  der  Übersetzung  des  (der?)  Ungenannten  auf  Schritt  und 
Tritt  stolpert,  so  kommt  es  daher,  weil  wieder  eines  jener  Massenerzeug- 
nisse vorliegt,  die  den  deutschen  Büchermarkt  überschwemmen,  Arbeiten, 
die  unternommen  werden  ohne  Vorbereitung,  ohne  das  einfachste  Hand- 
werkszeug, ohne  jeden  Beruf.  Verstöße  gegen  den  Sinn  der  Wörter 
kommen  auf  jeder  Seite  vor.  „Es  ist  töricht  von  Dir,  Tante,-  sagt  Thora, 
„Oskar  für  einen  Nebenbuhler  Magnussens  zu  halten.  Oskar  ist  Magnussens 
Bruder!41  „Bruder  fürwahr!  Jakob  war  der  Bruder  Esaus  und  Kain  der 
Bruder  Abels!" 

Die  Ironie  des  englischen  forsooth  kann  doch  nicht  durch  ^fürwahr" 
wiedergegeben  werden.  Es  muß  heißen:  „Ein  Bruder!  ei,  ei!41  oder:  „Was 
du  nicht  sagst!" 

„Sie  haben  ihr  Herz  darauf  gesetzt"  ist  eine  wörtliche  Wieder- 
gabe des  Englischen,  aber  nicht  deutsch. 
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„Tantchen,  sprich  nicht  so  laut,  die  Leute  möchten  Dich  hören!" 
Daß  may  und  tnight  durch  können  wiederzugeben  sei,  lehrt  jedes 
Wörterbuch. 

„Er  ist  ungeduldig  auf  den  Weg  zu  kommen41  —  „er  war  der 
hauptsächlichste  Handelsherr  auf  Island"  —  „der  Faktor  begann  zu 
realisieren,  daß  er  durch  seine  Heirat  mit  der  dänischen  Schönheit  eine 
Ware  erstanden  habe,  die  er  weder  umtauschen  noch  zurücksenden  könne" 

—  „sie  war  hart  und  unbeweglich"  (self-centred!) diese  Beispiele 

zeigen  zur  Genüge,  mit  welchen  Mitteln  die  Übersetzung  angefertigt  wurde. 

L.  K. 


Plauderecke. 


1.  Rudersport. 

Noch  ist  keine  Übersetzung  der  in  Frage  19  abgedruckten  Stelle  von 
irgendeiner  Seite  versucht  worden  und  schon  wieder  stehe  ich  vor  einer 
Reihe  von  Sportausdrücken,  für  die  ich  die  deutschen  Entsprechungen 
nicht  weiß. 

Godfrey  Staunton — you've  heard  of  him,  of  course?  He's  simply  the 
hinge  that  the  whole  team  turns  on.  I'd  rather  spare  two  from  the  pack 
and  have  Godfrey  for  my  three-quarter  line.  Whether  it's  passing,  or 
tackling,  or  dribblingy  there's  no  one  to  touch  him;  and  then,  he's  got  the 
head  and  can  hold  us  all  together.  What  am  I  to  do?  That's  what  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Holmes.  There's  Moorhouse,  first  reserve,  but  he  is  trained  as  a 
Italj  and  he  always  edges  right  in  on  to  the  scrum  instead  of  keeping  out 
on  the  touch-line.  He's  a  fine  place-kick,  it's  true,  but,  then,  he  has  no 
jugdment,  and  he  can't  sprint  for  nuts.  Why,  Morton  or  Johnson,  the 
Oxford  fliersy  could  romp  round  him,  Stevenson  is  fast  enough,  but  he 
couldn't  drop  from  the  twenty-five  line%  and  a  three-quarter  who  can't  either 
Pant  or  drop  isn't  worth  a  place  for  pace  alone. 

Die  Stelle  ist  Conan  Doyle,  The,  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  II, 
159  (T.)  entnommen  und  ist  für  mich  Chinesisch.  Nun  wird  so  viel  Ruder- 
sport in  Deutschland  getrieben,  daß  sicherlich  deutsche  Wörter  für  alle 
diese  Fachausdrücke  vorhanden  sind.    Aber  wo  steckt  der  kundige  Mann? 

2.  Ämurath. 

Als  Lord  Salisbury  starb  (Juli  1903),  war  es  vielen  eine  große  Ent- 
täuschung, daß  Balfour,  nicht  Chamberlain  sein  Nachfolger  wurde.  Das 
Ereignis  wurde  nun  in  der  Augustnummer  aller  großen  Monatsschriften 
besprochen,  und  Daily  Chronicle  erwähnt  einen  Aufsatz  der  Fortnighly 
Review,  der  die  bezeichnende  Überschrift  Amurath  to  Amurath  habe. 
Hier  ist  die  ganze  Stelle, 
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Disappointment  that  Mr.  Balfour,  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Government  may  be  read  in  the  "Fortnightly"  and  the  "National 
Review/*  To  Mr.  Balfour  the  "National"  is  barely  civil.  It  wanted  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  be  Premier;  it  demands  now  that  he  shall  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  For  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  "FortnXghtly," 
significantly  entitled  "Amurath  to  Atnurath"  the  accession  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  the  leadership  vacated  by  Lord  Salisbury  is  only  postponed. 
To  the  retiring  Amurath  is  paid  a  handsome  tribute.  "There  is  no  Im- 
perial problem  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  either  solved  or  brought 
nearer  to  Solution." 

Die  Nachschlagewerke  wie  Brewer  u.  a.  lassen  vollständig  im  Stich 


3.  Zur  Kritik  des  Shelleytextes. 

Das  erste  Heft  der  neuen  Zeitschrift  The  Modern  Language  Review 
(herausgegeben  von  John  G.  Robertson,  Cambridge  University  Press)  bringt 
eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Verbesserungsvorschlägen  zum  Texte  von  Shelleys 
Dichtungen,  die  für  die  Interpretation  des  Dichters  wie  für  die  neuenglische 
Wortforschung  von  Bedeutung  sind.  Wir  kommen  in  einem  der  nächsten 
Hefte  auf  diese  Arbeit  von  A.  C.  Bradley  zurück. 


Sentiment  und  sentimental" 
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"Sentiment  und  sentimental ." 

Von  Dr.  Anna  Wüstner  (Wien). 


Vorwort. 

Es  ist  mir  trotz  gewissenhafter  Arbeit  unmöglich  geblieben 
eine  geschlossene  Entwicklungsreihe  der  in  Frage  stehenden 
Begriffe  'sentiment*  und  'sentimental'  zu  geben,  denn  in  meiner 
Sammlung,  die  ich  mit  geringen  Ausnahmen  auf  die  Prosa  des 
XVIII.  Jahrhunderts  beschränkte,  war  mir  leider  ein  ungemein 
wichtiges  Gebiet,  nämlich  Zeitschriften  und  Korrespondenzen, 
zum  großen  Teil  unzugänglich. 

Ich  werde  mich  im  folgenden  bemühen,  Brücken  herzu- 
stellen und  die  Bedeutungswandlungen  zu  erklären.  Vor  allem 
aber  will  ich  feststellen,  welche  vorherrschende  Färbung  das 
Wort  bei  den  für  die  Entwicklung  in  Betracht  kommenden 
Autoren  zeigt.  Es  wäre  hier  in  keiner  Hinsicht  zweckmäßig, 
alle  gesammelten  Stellen  eines  Autors  zu  bringen;  ich  habe 
vielmehr  getrachtet  die  prägnantesten  herauszusuchen  und  aus 
ihrer  Reihe  die  für  uns  wichtige  Bedeutungsstufe  abzuleiten. 
Außer  Sterne  und  Sheridan  zeigt  wohl  kein  Autor  scharf 
ausgesprochene,  originelle  Verwendung  des  Wortes  'sentiment' 
und  seines  im  engsten  Zusammenhang  mit  ihm  stehenden  De- 
rivativs 'sentimental' ;  bei  vielen  Stellen  dürfte  es  selbst  dem 
verwegensten  Interpreten  schwer  fallen,  eine  genaue  Feststellung 
der  Bedeutung  herauszuklügeln.  Ich  bin  überzeugt,  daß  dem 
jeweiligen  Autor,  der  in  bestimmtem  Grade  ja  immer  mehr  als 
empfindender  denn  als  kritischer  Künstler  genommen  werden 
muß,  sehr  oft  das  Wort  in  die  Feder  geflossen  ist,  ohne  daß  er 
sich  von  der  unantastbaren  Berechtigung  desselben  an  der  be- 
treffenden Stelle  Rechenschaft  gegeben  hätte.  Und  dies  ist  um 
so  leichter  verständlich  bei  einem  Begriffe,  welcher  die  Mitte 
einnimmt   zwischen   zwei    andern:    'Sensation*    und     'opinion'. 
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Wenn  wir  diese  beiden  als  Ausgangs-  und  Endpunkte  einer 
Reihe  betrachten,  so  finden  wir  die  ganze  dazwischenliegende 
Schattierungsskala,  ja  die  beiden  Endpunkte  selbst  gegeben 
durch  'sentiment*. 

Das  Adjektiv  'sentimental'  kommt  erst  in  zweiter  Linie 
in  Betracht,  da  es  erst  später  und  bereits  durch  'sentiment'  er- 
klärt auftritt.  Noch  weniger  Schwierigkeiten  bieten  seine  De- 
rivativa,  welche  erst  mit  der  heute  noch  aktuellen  Bedeutung 
des  Wortes  in  Umlauf  kommen. 

Mit  Dank  muß  ich  der  Liebenswürdigkeit  des  Heraus- 
gebers des  New  Oxford  Dictionary,  H.  Dr.  Murray,  Erwähnung 
tun,  welcher  die  einschlagenden  Zettel  des  Skriptoriums  zur 
Verfügung  stellte.1 

Die  mir  hier  erreichbaren  Wörterbücher  habe  ich  erst 
nach  Abschluß  meiner  Vorarbeiten  durchgesehen,  ohne  ihnen 
eine  Stelle  zu  entnehmen.  Ebensowenig  benützte  ich  deutsche 
Übersetzungen  englischer  Texte  zum  Vergleich  mit  meinen 
Ergebnissen. 

In  vielen  Fällen  bemühte  ich  mich  nur  Anregungen  zu 
geben;  mögen  da  widersprechende  Meinungen  ein  endgültiges 
Resultat  bilden  helfen. 


I.  Teil. 

I.  Kapitel. 

Vom  Erscheinen  des  <Spectator'  (1711)  bis  1740. 

A.  Die  moralischen  Zeitschriften. 

Der  'Spectator'  sagt  in  seinem  ersten  Band  Nr.  23:  "as 
if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured 
Man  than  a  Wit." 

Was  aber  ist  'good-natured'?  Noch  ein  Schritt  und  wir 
haben  'sentimental*.  *A  good-natured  man'!  Das  hat  immer 
einen  Beigeschmack  von  Weichheit,  Empfindsamkeit,  Schwach- 
heit, Mangel  an  schroffer,  rücksichtsloser  Schärfe  von  Geist 
und  Willen.  Wo  das  Denken  abnimmt,  gewinnt  das  Fühlen 
die  Oberhand,  der  Wille  wird  vom  Einflüsse  der  tausend  und 

1  Die  betreffenden  Zitate  sind  mit  einem  Sternchen  versehen. 
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aber  tausend  Empfindungen  nach  verschiedenen  Richtungen 
abgelenkt,  und  das  bedeutet  Zersplitterung  und  Schwächung. 
Mit  der  Abnahme  des  kritischen  Denkens  wächst  aber  die 
Macht  der  Phantasie,  es  schwindet  andererseits  die  Kraft  sich 
selbst  Gesetz  zu  sein.  Damit  sind  die  Endtypen  der  eng- 
lischen Komödie  im  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  gegeben:  'romantick' 
bei  Steele  und  'sentimental'  bei  Sheridan. 


Am  Ausgang  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  treten  uns  die  Ko- 
mödien von  Congreve,  Centlivre  u.  a.  entgegen.  Sie  strotzen 
von  krasser,  schlüpfriger  Sinnlichkeit  und  Zügellosigkeit,  die 
ebenso  weit  von  der  gesunden  Derbheit  Shaksperes  entfernt 
ist,  als  sie  sich  dem  geliebten  'double  entendre'  der  französischen 
Vorbilder  nähert.  Es  liegt  immer  etwas  Gesundes  in  dem 
offenen  Bekenntnis  von  Instinkt  und  Sinnen;  in  diesen  Komödien 
aber  ist  alles  wohlgekleidete  Mache;  denn  die  Gesellschaft,  aus 
welcher  diese  Erzeugnisse  stammten  und  für  die  sie  geschrieben 
wurden,  war  ebenso  feig  als  verderbt.  Von  den  Männern  sagt 
der  'Spectator'  I,  No.  65:  "The  Application  of  Wit  in  the  The- 
atre  has  as  strong  an  Effect  upon  the  Manners  of  our  Gentle- 
men,  as  the  Taste  of  it  has  upon  the  Writings  of  our  Authors"; 
und  von  den  Frauen  I,  No.  51:  "Such  incidents  as  these  make 
some  Ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  Play-house; 
and  others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  Play,  lest  it  should 
prove  too  luscious  to  admit  their  going  with  any  Countenance 
to  it  on  the  second." 

Auf  so  ungesunde  Zustände  mußte  eine  Reaktion  eintreten. 
Sie  kam;  ihre  Häupter  waren  Steele  und  Addison,  ihre  Werk- 
zeuge die  moralischen  Zeitschriften  und  das  Theater  selbst. 

Die  erste  bedeutende  dieser  Zeitschriften  war  der  'Spec- 
tator'  =  der  Beobachter.  Der  Titel  selbst  sagt  schon,  daß  wir 
es  hier  mit  mehr  als  einer  chronologischen  Aufzählung  von 
Ereignissen  zu  tun  haben.  Die  Aufsätze  sind  voll  Reflexionen 
über  Zeit  und  Zustände;  der  Autor  nimmt  persönlich  Stellung 
zu  denselben,  ihrem  Grund  und  ihren  Folgen.  Wir  sehen 
bereits  einen  kräftigen  Ansatz  zur  psychologischen  Arbeit, 
welche  in  den  Romanen  der  zweiten  Generation  des  XVIII.  Jahr- 
hunderts so  recht  zum  Durchbruch  kommt. 
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Diese  Erscheinung  erklärt  das  nun  häufigere  Auftreten 
des  Wortes  'sentiment'.  Ohne  durchweg  seinen  Inhalt  genau 
festsetzen  zu  können,  —  in  vielen  Fällen  muß  die  Übersetzung 
aus  dem  Sinn  der  weiteren  Stelle  konstruiert  werden  —  ver- 
mögen wir  doch  die  verschiedenen  Hauptstufen  der  Bedeutung 
an  einer  Reihe  von  Beispielen  genau  nachzuweisen. 

I.  'Sentiment'  zeigt  in  den  folgenden  Stellen  vielfach  im 
Gegensatz  zu  ^pinion*  das  geistig  Instinktive. 

1.  die  Empfindung. 

"Those  who  converse  with  the  Dumb,  know  from  the 
Turn  of  their  Eyes,  and  the  Changes  of  their  Countenance, 
their  Sentiments  of  the  Objects  before  them."  (1711  Spec- 
tator  I,  No.  4.) 

aThe  Mind,  which  is  Spectator  or  Auditor  of  other  Minds, 
cannot  be  without  its  Eye  and  Ear;  so  as  to  discern  Proportion, 
distinguish  Sound,  and  scan  each  Sentiment  or  Thought 
which  comes  before  it.  ...  It  feels  the  Soft  and  Harsh,  the 
Agreeable  and  Disagreeable,  in  the  Affections  (1711  Shaftes- 
bury  'Characteristicks'  Bd.  II.  Treat.  IV.  Part.  II.  Sect.  III.). 

2.  Idee. 

uFor  as  it  is  the  chief  Concern  of  Wise-Men,  to  retrench 
the  Evils  of  Life  by  the  Reasonings  of  Philosophy,  it  is  the 
Employment  of  Fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  Sentiments 
of  Superstition."  [Hier  sicher  inferior  zu  *reason\]  (1711  Spec- 
tator I.  No.  7.) 

*The  Truth  is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a  Style  and 
with  Sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life:  They  are  half 
Theatrical,  half  Romantick."    (1712  ibid.  VII.  No.  479.) 

II.  präzisierter,  bewußter;  es  beginnt  die  Zweiteilung  nach 
Seite  von  Verstand  und  Gefühl  deutlich  zu  werden. 

1.  a)  Gedanke. 

"Since  I  am  on  this  Subject  (Tragedy),  I  must  observe 
that  our  English  Poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the 
Style,  than  in  the  Sentiments  of  their  Tragedies.  Their 
Language  is  very  often  noble,  but  the  Sense  either  very  trif- 
ling  or  very  common.  —  For  my  own  Part,  I  prefer  a  noble 
Sentiment  that  is  depressed  with  homely  Language,  infinitely 
before  a  vulgär  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  Sound  and 
Energy   of   Expression. "     [Hier    deutlich:    Gedanke,    und   die 
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Summe  der  Gedanken:  Inhalt  —  im  Gegensatz  zur  Form.] 
(1711  Spectator  I.  No.  39). 

"There  is  nothing  uttered  by  Cato  but  what  is  worthy 
the  best  of  Men;  and  the  Sentiments  which  are  given  him 
(Gedanken,  die  ihm  in  den  Mund  gelegt  werden),  are  not  only 
the  most  warm  for  the  Conduct  of  this  Life,  but  such  as  we 
may  think  will  not  need  to  be  erased,  but  consist  with  the 
Happiness  of  the  Human  Soul  in  the  next."  (1713  Guar- 
dian I.  No.  33.) 

"I  went  home,  however,  füll  of  a  great  many  serious 
Reflections  upon  what  had  passed;  and  though,  in  Complais- 
ance,  I  disguised  my  Sentiments,  to  keep  up  the  good  Hu- 
mour  of  my  fair  Companions "  (ibid.  I.  No.  34). 

"The  last  of  them  (zwei  Briefe)  is,  it  seems,  the  Copy  of 
one  sent  by  a  Mother  to  one  who  had  abus'd  her  Daughter; 
and  though  I  cannot  justify  her  Sentiments  at  the  latter  end 
of  it>  they  are  such  as  might  arise  in  a  Mind  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  its  Temper  after  so  great  a  Provocation." 
(ibid.  II.  No.  123.) 

"N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has  lately  received  out  of  France  ten 
Pound  Averdupoise  Weight  of  this  Philosophical  Snuff,  and 
gives  Notice  that  he  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  professed  Sentiments  of  all  Persons  of 
Eminence  in  Court,  Town  and  Country."  [Summe  der  Ge- 
danken =  Denkungsart]    (ibid.  I.  No.  35.) 

b)  Urteil. 

"...  for  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  he  is  capable  of  having 
a  Sense  of  Right  or  Wrong;  a  Sentiment  or  Judgement  of 
what  is  done,  thro'  just,  equal,  and  good  affection,  or  the 
contrary."  [Könnte  auch  mit  'Bewußtsein'  wiedergegeben 
werden.]     (1711  Shaftesbury,  Charact.  B.  II.  Treat.  IV.  Part.  3.) 

"By  what  I  know  of  these  modern  Africans  I  make  not 
much  Scruple  thus,  peremptorily,  to  pass  my  Judgement  and 
Sentiment  on  those  from  whom  they  are  undoubtedly  des- 
cended."     (1728  Morgan,  Hist.  of  Algiers  Vol.  I,  eh.  3,  p.  72.) 

c)  Ansicht. 

*  ".  .  .  .  that  great  and  profound  majority  wThich  is  of 
another    sentiment."      [Mag    hier    gleichbedeutend    sein   mit 
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4creed\]  (1708  Swift,  Abolition  of  Christianity  Vol.  II. 
Part.  1 .  p.  82.) 

2.  a)  Gefühl. 

"I  did  my  Cause  no  Service,  when  in  behalf  of  the  Fair 
1  pleaded  all  the  fine  things  which  are  usually  said,  in  this 
romantick  way,  to  their  advantage.  You  attack'd  the  very 
Fortress  of  Gallantry,  ridicurd  the  Point  of  Honour,  with  all 
those  nice  Sentiments  and  Ceremonials  belonging  to  it." 
(1711  Shaftesbury,  Charact.  B.  II.  Treat.  V.  p.  194.) 

"I  must  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  Readers,  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  Dignity  of  this  my  paper 
with  Reflections  upon  Red-heels  or  Top-knots,  but  rather  to 
enter  into  the  Passions  of  Mankind,  and  to  correct  those  de- 
praved  Sentiments  that  give  Birth  to  all  those  little  Extra- 
vagances  which  appear  in  their  outward  Dress  and  Behaviour." 
(1711  Spectator  I.  No.  16.) 

On  Tragedy  .  .  "inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments  — " 
(ibid.  I.  No.  43). 

14 The  principal  Part  of  his  (Ludwig  XIV.)  Amüsement  this 
night,  was  to  read  over  and  over  again  this  Letter,  in  which 
he  discovered  new  Beauties  upon  every  reading.  He  thought 
himself  the  happiest  and  the  most  extraordinary  Man  living, 
to  be  able  to  inspire  his  Mistress  with  such  surprising  Senti- 
timents  and  Turns  of  Wit"  [Der  Brief  war  voll  von  "Wit 
and  Tenderness\]    (1713  Guardian  I.  No.  47.) 

ul  have  often  wondered,  that  these  Deflowrcrs  of  Inno- 
cence,  tho'  Dead  to  all  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue  and  Honour, 
are  not  restrained  by  Compassion  and  Humanity."  [Ehrgefühl.] 
(1713  Guardian  II.  No.  123.) 

"But  as  these  Sciences  cultivate  the  exterior  Parts  of  Life, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  excellent  Nature,  that  indue  the 
Heart  with  Rudiments  of  Virtue,  and  by  opening  our  Prospects, 
and  awakening  our  Hopes,  produce  generous  Emotions  and 
sublime  Sentiments  in  the  Soul."  [ibid.  II.  No.  131.)  Hier 
Übergang  gegeben  zu 

b)  Gesinnung. 

On  Friendship  and  unreserved  Discourse  between  Friends: 

uOn  these  Occasions,  a  Man  gives  a  Loose  to  every 
Passion   and    every   Thougt   that  is  uppermost,    discovers  his 
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jnost  retired  Opinions  of '  Persons  and  Things,  tries  the  Beauty 
and  Strength  of  his  Sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  Soul 
to  the  Examinination  of  his  Friend."    (1711  Spectator  I.  No.  68.) 

"His  Sentiments  and  Actions  are  every  way  suitable  to 
an  Hero."    (ibid.  I.  No.  70.) 

"In  these  vagrant  Characters  or  Pictures  of  Manners, 
which  the  Mind  of  necessity  figures  to  it-self,  and  carries  still 
ajxmt  with  it,  the  Heart  cannot  possibly  remain  neutral;  but 
constantly  takes  part  one  way  or  other.  However  false  or 
corrupt  it  be  within  it-self,  it  finds  the  difference,  as  to  Beauty 
and  Comeliness,  between  one  Heart  and  another,  one  Turn  ol 
Affection,  one  Behaviour,  one  Sentiment  and  another."  (1711 
Shaftesbury,  Characteristicks  Bd.  II.  Treat.  IV.  Part.  IL  Sect.  Hl.) 

B.  Die  Komödien  Steeles. 
Vor  das  Erscheinen  der  Zeitschriften  fällt  die  Abfassung 
von  Steeles  Musterkomödien  auf  'moralischer'  Grundlage.  Im 
Gegensatz  zur  früheren  Ausschweifung  finden  wir  nun  die 
Herrschaft  der  'softer  passions';  Träger  derselben  ist  der  Typus 
des  'romantical  girl  or  lover'.  Man  kann  in  den  ersten  Ko- 
mödien Steeles  (1 702 — 5)  mit  Leichtigkeit  den  Ansatz  zu  Sternes 
'sentimental'  erkennen;  die  letzte  Komödie  aus  dem  Jahre  1722 
zeigt  deutlich  Lockes  Einfluß,  und  der  in  Frage  stehende  Typus 
mahnt  in  der  Fülle  seiner  Reflexionen  an  Sheridan.  Somit 
haben  wir  die  Hauptmerkmale  der  das  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  be- 
herrschenden moralischen  =  sentimentalen1  Komödie  gegeben. 
Zum  Beweise  mögen  folgende  Zitate  dienen: 

uo  Clerimont!  Clerimont!  To  be  Struck  at  first  sight!  Im 
ashamed  of  my  Weakness;  I  find  in  myself  all  the  Symptoms 
of  a  raging  Amour;  I  love  Solitude,  I  grow  pale,  I  sigh  fre- 
quently,  I  call  upon  the  Name  of  Clerimont  when  I  dont  think 
of  it  —  His  Person  is  ever  in  my  Eyes,  and  his  Voice  in  my 
Ears  —  Methinks  I  long  to  love  myself  in  some  petisive  Grove, 
or  to  hang  over  the  Head  of  some  warbling  Fountain,  with  a 
Lute  in  my  Hand,  softening  the  Murmers  of  the  Waters."  [In 
'romantical'  nimmt  die  schauende  Phantasie  so  viel  des  Inhalts 
ein  als  in  'sentimental'  die  fühlende.]  (Steele,  Tender  Husband 
Act  III,  niece  sola.) 

i  Vgl.  Seite  279  ff.,  Goldsmith. 
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"You  seem  indeed,  Madam,  most  inclined  to  the  Pensive 
—  The  Pensive  delights  also  in  the  Fall  of  Waters,  pastoral 
Figures,  or  any  rural  View  suitable  to  a  fair  Lady,  who  with 
a  delicate  Spleen  has  retired  from  the  World,  as  sick  of  its 
Flattery  and  Admiration."     (ibid.  Act  IV,  Clerimont  to  niece.) 

"...  she  smil'd  —  the  Ladies  clapp'd  their  Hand,  and  all 
our  Musick  Struck  sympathetick  Rapture  at  my  Happiness; 
while  gentle  Winds,  the  River,  Air,  and  Shore  echo'd  the 
Harmony  in  Notes  more  soft  than  they  received  it.  Methought 
all  Nature  seem'd  to  die  for  love  like  me  .  .  ."  (Steele,  Lying 
Lover,  Act  I.) 

u\i  Pleasure  be  worth  purchasing,  how  great  a  Pleasure 
is  it  to  hira,  who  has  a  true  Taste  of  Life,  to  ease  an  aking 
Heart,  to  see  the  human  Countenance  lighted  up  into  Smiles 
of  Ioy,  on  the  Receipt  of  a  Bit  of  Pat  which  is  superfluous, 
and  otherwise  useless  in  a  Man's  own  Pocket?  What  could  a 
Man  do  better  with  his  Cash?  This  is  the  Effect  of  an  human 
Disposition,  where  there  is  only  a  general  Tye  of  Nature,  and 
common  Necessity."    (1722    Steele,   Conscious  Lovers,  Act  IL) 

u  Why,  really  Madam,  the  young  Women  of  this  Age  are 
treated  with  Discourses  of  such  a  Tendency,  and  their  Imag- 
inations  so  bewilderd  in  Flesh  and  Blood,  that  a  Man  of  Reason 
can't  talk  to  be  understood :  They  have  no  Ideas  of  Happiness, 
but  what  are  more  gross  than  the  Gratification  of  Hunger  and 
Thurst." 

"With  how  much  Reflexion  he  is  a  Coxcomb?"  (ibid. 
Act.  III.)     [Vgl.  Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc,  Joseph  Surface.] 

u.  .  .  as  for  the  young  Woman,  she  is  rather  an  Impediment, 
than  a  Help  to  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  Speculation,  Madam, 
there  is  no  reflexion,  no  Philosophy,  can  at  all  Times  subdue 
the  sensitive  Life,  but  the  Animal  shall  sometimes  carry  away 
the  Man:  Ha!  ay,  the  Vermillion  of  her  ups  — ".   (ibid.  Act.  III.) 

Steele  muß  die  "Conscious  Lovers"  erst  als  Lustspiel 
rechtfertigen:  "that  in  Happiness  and  Success  has  its  Found- 
ation."    Das  ist  wohl  sehr  bezeichnend. 

Weiteres  sagt  er  in  der  Vorrede: 

ul  must  therefore  contend,  that  the  Tears  which  were 
shed  on  that  Occasion  flow'd  from  Reason  and  good  Sense, 
and  that  Men  aught  not  to  be  laughed  at  for  weeping,  tili  we 
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are  come  to  a  more  clear  notion  of  what  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Hardness  of  the  Head,  and  the  Softness  of  the  Heart;  and 
I  think  it  was  very  politely  said  of  Mr.  Wilks  to  one  who  told 
him  there  was  a  General  weeping  for  Indiana,  TU  Warrant 
he'll  fight  ne'er  the  worse  for  that.  To  be  apt  to  give  way  to 
the  Impressions  of  Humanity  is  the  Excellence  of  a  right  Dis- 
position, and  the  natural  Working  of  a  well-turn'd  Spirit." 
(Gefühl  +  Lehrhaftigkeit.) 

Anmerkung:  In  den  eben  erwähnten  Stellen  wird  der 
Begriff  'sentimental'  wiedergegeben  durch:  'pensive,  sym- 
pathetic,  human*. 

Nachdem  zuerst  Locke  den  Geist  der  freien  Forschung 
auf  religiöses  Gebiet  übertragen,  macht  sich  vor  allem  der 
literarische  Einfluß  von  Shaftesburys  'Characteristicks'  geltend.1 
Der  Deismus  leistet  allem  vagen,  körper-  und  konturenlosen 
Denken  Vorschub,  man  empfindet  viel,  aber  man  vergißt  darüber 
leicht  die  kritische  Beurteilung  des  Empfundenen. 

Locke  ist  der  Vater  der  psychologischen  Forschung,  deren 
Wirkungen  in  die  schöne  Literatur  übergreifend  immer  mehr 
an  Herrschaft  gewinnen  und  zur  Entstehung  des  psychologischen 
Romanes  führen. 


II.  Kapitel. 
Von  Richardsons  'Pamela'  bis  um  1760. 

A.  'Sentiment'. 

Der  erste  Vertreter  des  psychologischen  Romanes  ist 
Richardson  mit  'Pamela'.  Die  Anwendung  von  'sentimental* 
findet  sich  hier  häufig,  in  vielfacher  Abtönung,  doch  vorherr- 
schend der  Plural  in  der  Bedeutung  von  'Gesinnung*.  Ich 
möchte  dies  als  eine  Stufe  bezeichnen,  welche  ihr  Analogon  in 
der  Entwicklungsstufe  von  'Gemüt1  in  der  deutschen  Literatur 
des  XVII.  bis  ins  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  findet.  Gemüt  bezeichnet 
noch  bei  Goethe  nach  Grimm  in  bestimmten  Fällen  Gesinnung, 
also  die  Summe  von  Fühlen  und  Denken. 


i  Siehe  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Engl.  Literature,  Seite  127:  "The  Influ- 
ence  of  Shaftesburys  'Characteristicks'  was  far  more  Iiterary  than  meta- 
physical." 
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Z.  B.:  „Wo  man  aber  die  Liberalität  suchen  muß,  das  ist 
in  den  Gesinnungen,  und  diese  sind  das  lebendige  Gemüt. u 

In  Anführung  der  Beispiele  aus  meinem  gesamten  Lese- 
stoff dieser  Zeit  verfolge  ich  denselben  Gang  wie  im  ersten 
Kapitel.  Eine  genaue  Scheidung  ist  nicht  immer  möglich,  da 
die  Bedeutungen  vielfach  ineinander  fließen. 

a)  Empfindung. 

"I  speak  this  with  regard  to  myself,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  Italian  language:  But  yet  I  may  not  be  very  unhappy 
that  I  do  not,  if  I  may  form  my  optnton  of  the  sentiments  by 
the  enervating  softness  of  the  sound,  and  the  unmanly  atti- 
tudes  .  .  .  ."  [Urteil  nach  der  'Empfindung'.]  (1 740  Pamela  III, 
s.  114  ed.  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.) 

u.  .  .;  and  the  happier  turn  will  augment  his  thankfulness 
to  God,  and  love  to  her,  when  he  shall,  by  this  means,  be 
blest  with  sentiments  so  different  from  what  the  other  case 
would  have  afforded."     (ibid.  III.  p.  140.) 

".  .  .:  for  I  more  desire  to  see  them,  because  they  are 
your  true  sentiments  at  the  time  and  because  they  were  not 
written  for  my  perusal.  —  Sir,  said  I,  what  I  am  loath  you 
should  see,  are  very  severe  reflections  on  the  letter  I  received 
by  the  gipsy."  [Deutlicher  Gegensatz:  Empfindung  zu  Reflexion.] 
(ibid.  I.  p.  315.) 

b)  Gefühl. 

"He  saw  my  grateful  transport}  and  kindly  said,  Struggle 
not,  my  beloved  Pamela,  for  words  to  express  sentiments 
which  your  eyes  and  your  countenance  much  more  significantly 
express  than  any  words  can  do."    (ibid.  III.  p.  39.) 

*as,  by  lewd  and  even  senseless  double-entendre,  it  could 
be  calculated  only  to  efface  all  the  tender,  all  the  virtuous 
sentiments,  which  the  tragedy  was  designed  to  raise." 
(ibid.  III.  p.  104.) 

aIf  a  man  writes  like  an  angel,  sir,  those  fellows  know 
not  how  to  give  a  sentiment  utterance."  (1 742  Fielding,  Jos. 
Andrews  b.  III.  eh.  X.) 

u  . . .:  since  my  sentiments  for  Leonora  are  so  delicate  — " 
(ibid.  b.  IL  eh.  IV.) 

"You  propose  to  me,  Madam,  for  an  example  of  a  happy 
marriage,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne  and  his  Cleora;    but  I  will 
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not  permit  that  you  (happy  in  so  kind  a  partner,  yourself 
capable  of  sentiments  so  tender,  so  affectionate,  so  grateful) 
should  go  out  of  your  own  knowledge  for  one.M  (1749  vor 
29,  XI.,  aus  Richardsons  Corresp.  ed.  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Richard- 
son  an  Belfour.) 

"When  thy  soft  heart  with  kind  compassion  glows,  shall 
I  the  tender  sentiment  repress?"  (1749  Smollet,  The  Regieide, 
act.  II.  sc.  IV.) 

"Mrs.  Harris  seemed  pleased  with  the  warmth  of  my 
sentiments  —  — "     (1751  Fielding,  Amelia,  b.  IL  eh.  VIII.) 

". . . .:  and  when  I  have  expressed  a  fond  sentiment  for 
my  wife "    (ibid.  b.  IL  eh.  VIII.) 

"I  scarce  ever  heard  of  so  much  goodness,  nor  do  I  know 
how  to  express  my  sentiments  of  it."     (ibid.  b.  V.  eh.  IV.) 

ÄI  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  communicate  to  you  some 
news  I  have  heard  from  England,  which  give  nie  much  uneasiness, 
and  concerning  which  I  can  indeed  deliver  my  sentiments 
with  much  more  ease  this  way  than  any  other."  [Gefühlen 
Ausdruck  geben.]  (ibid.  b.  IV.  eh.  III.) 

c)  Gesinnung. 

u. . .  bat  I  am  ready  to  think,  that  a  thanksgiving  one,  - 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  my  own  acknowledgements  of 
your  favour  the  subjeet  of  a  discourse,  will  be  sui table  to  my 
grateful  sentiments. "     (1740  Richardson,  Pamela  I.  p.  354.) 

"Judge  you,  my  dear  lady,  with  what  a  joy  these  kind 
distinetions  and  his  sweet  behaviour,  must  fill  their  honest 
hearts.  Judge  of  my  grateful  sentiments ".  (ibid.  IL  p.  212i. 

"Admirable  Pamela!  said  he;  excellent  girl!  —  Surely 
thy  sentiments  are  superior  to  those  of  all  thy  sex!  (ibid.  I. 
p.  310.) 

a. . ..  and  desire  to  find  Jonathan,  as  well  as  you,  in 
your  former  offices;  in  which,  I  dare  say,  you'll  have  the  more 
pleasure,  as  you  have  such  an  early  instance  of  the  sentiments 
of  my  dear  wife."     (ibid.  I.  p.  414.) 

"I  shall  not  think  I  deserve  her,  tili  I  can  bring  my 
manners,  my  sentiments,  and  my  actions,  to  a  conformitv 
with  her  own.  .  .  .  but  1*11  assure  you,  before  all  this  good 
Company,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  those  not 
of  this  day  only.     (ibid.  IL  p.  50.) 
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ul  have  more  pleasure  to  be  called  your  comfort,  and  to 
be  thought  to  act  worthy  of  the  sentiments  with  which  your 
examples,  cautions,  and  Instructions  have  inspired  me."  (ibid. 
II.  p.  1 73.) 

"and  that  your  ladyship  would  consider  them  as  the 
naked  sentiments  of  my  heart,  from  time  to  time  delivered 
to  those  whose  indulgence  I  was  sure  of."    (ibid.  IL  p.  106.) 

Pamela  zitiert  Locke:  "Another  way,"  says  he  (§  111), 
"to  instil  sentiments  of  humanity."  [Menschenfreundliche 
Gesinnung.]    (ibid.  III.  p.  321.) 

"Dear,  dear  Madam,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  make  your 
ovvn  virtuous  sentiments  and  behaviour  in  life  .  .  .  the  Standard 
of  virtue  for  all  your  sex."  (9.  IL  1750  Richardsons  Corresp.  ed. 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradshaigh.) 

wOh,  my  Amelia,  how  much  are  you  my  superior  in  every 
perfection!  How  wise,  how  great,  how  noble  are  your  senti- 
ments! Why  can  I  not  imitate  what  I  so  much  admire? 
(1751  Fielding,  Amelia,  b.  IV.  eh.  III.) 

"Of  Sentiments  nearly  the  same  are  the  brave,  the 
generous;  — "  (1752  Reflections  on  Sentimental  Differences  in 
Point  of  Faith  [an  anonymous  Pamphlet].) 

d)  Gemüt,  nach  der  Gefühlsseite. 

*  "Hitherto  I  have  discovered  nothing  wrong  in  your 
heart,  or  your  head:  on  the  contrary  I  think  I  see  sense  in  the 
one,  and  sentiments  in  the  other."  (1749  Chesterfield, 
Letters  Vol.  I.  lett.  134.) 

e)  Denkungsar t. 

u  our  natural  Tempers  and  Dispositions,  in  which  hardly 
two  of  us  exactly  agree,  have  a  great  sway  upon  our  Senti- 
ments and  Jugdement;  . .  .  (1751  Reflect.  on  Sentimental  Diff. 
in  Point  of  Faith,  p.  51.) 

"Men  of  unaffected  Piety,  Probity  and  Integrity  of 
Heart  .  . .  deserve  all  that  Honour  and  Benevolence  can  bestowT 
from  Man,  and  will  meet  with  all  that  Mercy  can  grant  from 
God:  Let  their  Sentiments  (considered  as  Men  of  such 
Principles)  be,  upon  the  Point  we  are  speaking  of,  what  they 
will."     (ibid.  p.  52/53.) 
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f)  Anschauung,  Ansicht. 

"I  have  seen  more  of  your  letters  than  you  imagine  and 
am  quite  overcome  with  your  charming  manner  of  writing,  so 
free,  so  easy,  and  many  of  your  sentiments  so  much  above 
your  years,  and  your  sex."    (1740Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  p.  88.) 

"I  hope,  to  teil  you  Mr.  B.  ...  's  sentiments  of  these 
high  matters."    (ibid.  II.  p.  251.) 

"Said  my  generous  master  (God  bless  him!),  Mr.  Williams, 
it  is  impossible  that  you  and  I  should  long  live  at  variance, 
when  our  sentiments  agree  so  well  together,  on  subjects  the 
most  material."    (ibid.  Lp.  351.) 

"Tis  such  a  liberty,  replied  my  lady,  as  shows  more 
despair  than  hope  and  is  a  confirmation  of  my  sentiments 
on  the  prudence  and  dignity  which  not  only  I,  but  everybodv 
attributes  to  you."    (ibid.  II.  s.  359.) 

Lad)'  Davers:  ".  .  .  and  when  I  have  delivered  my  senti- 
ments, I  insist  upon  it,  that  Mrs.  B  .  .  .  will  as  freely  give  us 
hers,  as  if  I  had  been  silent."  Darauf  Pamela:  .  .  .  "and  when 
I  have  done,  submit  my  poor  sentiments,  as  becomes  me, 
to  your  superior  judgements.,f    (ibid.  II.  p.  401.) 

"You  exactly,  therefore,  hit  our  tastes,  and  ans  wer  our 
expectations,  when  you  give  us,  in  your  peculiar  manner,  sen- 
timents on  what  we  call  the  soul  of  things."  —  (ibid.  III.  p.  67). 

"I  admire  Mr.  Locke,  replied  he;  and  I  admire  my  Pamela. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  excellences;  but  I  want  to  know  the 
sentiments  of  a  young  mother,  as  well  as  of  a  learned  gentle- 
man,  upon  the  subject  of  education."     (ibid.  III.  p.  291.) 

"Those  are  certainly  the  sentiments  of  a  generous  and 
enlarged  spirit.''     (ibid.  III.  p.  322.) 

*  "That  learned  Critic  Isaac  Vossius  was  of  this  senti- 
m  ent . . ."  (1 749  Power  of  Numbers  in  Poetical  Compositions  p.  12.) 

"For  when  their  discourse  turned  on  love,  Amelia  dis- 
covered  that  her  new  friend  had  all  the  same  sentiments  on 
that  subject  with  herseif."    (1751  Fielding,  Amelia  b.  VI,  eh.  VII.» 

"For  as  the  Authority  of  Revelation  is  equally  produced 
for  Sentiments  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  .  .  ."  (1752 
Reflections  on  Sentiment.  Diff .  in  Point  of  Faith  p.  11.) 

-Different  Effects  upon  the  Minds,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Men;  upon  the  former,  especially  among  those,  who  wanting 
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either  Capacity  or  Leisure  to  enter  into  the  Argument  as  Prin- 
cipals,  were  to  form  their  Sentiments  from  the  Harangues 
or  Writings  of  the  Disputants."    (ibid.  p.  4/5.) 

aTo  have  done,  then,  with  a  Subject,  the  Abhorrence  of 
well-disposed  Minds  of  all  Nations,  Sects,  and  Parties;  let  us 
proceed  to  what?  to  set  up  your  own  Sentimentsasa  Standard 
which  every  Body  shall  agree  to?"    (ibid.  p.  24.) 

"As  we  mentioned  above,  the  Scripture  does  not  intend 
we  should  entertain  any  such  sentiments  from  it."  (ibid.  p.  33.) 

ftWe,  naturally,  fall  in  with  Customs,  which  we  see  every 
Body  about  us  comply  with,  from  our  earliest  Remembrance. 
We  insensibly  contract  the  Sentiments  of  those  concerned  in 
our  Education;  from  the  Prattle  of  the  Nurse  to  the  Logic  of 
the  Professor."    (ibid.  p.  50.) 

"But  to  proceed  to,  the  chief  Points  under  Consideration, 
the  Plea,  that  Persecution  of  any  King  makes  for  the  Reason- 
ableness  of  its  Conduct,  from  the  jarring  Sentiments  of 
People  upon  these  Topicks  of  Religion,  usually  called  Metaphy- 
sical  and  Speculative  .  .  ."    (ibid.  p.  21.) 

"All  Kinds  of  Persecution  for  religious  Sentiments  only — " 
[Schon  mehr  Grundsatz  bedeutend,  vgl.  Sheridan],     (ibid.  p.  5.) 

Anm.:  In  folgenden  Beispielen  wechselt  sentiment  mit 
opinion,  notion. 

g)  Gedanken. 

M.  .  .  .  we  can  hear  at  church,  or  we  can  read  in  our 
closets  fifty  good  things  that  we  expect  not  from  you  .  .  .  but 
we  cannot  receive  from  anybody  eise  the  pleasure  of  senti- 
ments flowing  with  that  artless  ease,  which  to  much  affects 
us,  when  we  read  your  letters.,,  (1 740  Richardson,  Pamela  II. 
p.  205). 

"Add  to  this  a  voice  möst  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  it  was  to  convey,  being  both  loud  and  hoarse." 
[Hier  ist  Gedanke  von  Gefühl  schwer  zu  scheiden.]  (1742 
Fielding,  Jos.  Andrews,  b.  I.  eh.  XIV.) 

*  "Either  the  sentiments  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
Speakers,  or  the  Speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
sentiment.     (1750  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson,  The  Rambler  No.  37.) 

"Can  he  have  bowels,  and  be  deaf  to  the  miseries  of  the 
honest  indigent?    Setting  the  relationship  aside,    let   him  read 
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the  sentiments  of  his  noble  and  benevolent  ancestor  in  the 
law."  (19.  V.  1752  Lady  Bradshaigh  an  Richardson.  Correspd. 
ed.  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  p.  184.) 

"I  find  your  conversation  so  sui table  to  your  written 
sentiments,  that  it  ought  rather  to  encourage  than  make  nie 
fearful."    (25.  III.  1750  ibid.) 

*  "But  neither  the  Scottish  nor  the  English  queen  durst 
avow  these  secret  sentiments  of  their  hearts."  [Ihre  innersten 
Gedanken.]  (1759  Robertson,  Hist.  of  Scotl.,  Vol.  I.,  b.  III., 
p.  208.) 

h)  Urteil. 

*  "He  has  been  pleased  to  request  our  sentiments  on 
the  instructions  to  be  given."  (1759  Franklin,  Essays  [Works 
ed.  1840],  Vol.  III.  p.  296.) 

*  "Mr.  Gay  published  his  Sentiment  on  this  matter  in 
a  Dissertation  on  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue."  [Auch: 
Meinung  in  dieser  Sache.]  (1748  Hardey,  Observ.  on  Man, 
preface,  p.  1.) 

i)  Prägnante  Bedeutung. 

a)  Gedanken,  Beweggründe. 

aNow,  my  dear  Miss  Darnford,  let  me  .  .  .  touch  upon 
your  kind  mention  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Peters*  sentiments  in 
relation  to  that  part  of  his  conduct  to  me,  which  once  indeed 
I  censured."     (1740  Richardson,  Pamela,  II.  p.  294.) 

ß)  Ansichten,  Grundsätze. 

"And  where  sentiments  have  been  so  well  supported 
by  a  conduct  so  uniform  and  exemplary,  I  choose  not  to  enter 
the  lists  with  such  an  antagonist."    (ibid.  II.  p.  350.) 

y)  Glaube. 

uTo  account,  then,  for  the  Differences  among  us  in  Point 
of  Sentiment  .  .  .  (1752  Reflect.  on  Sentim.  Diss.  in  Point  of 
Faith.  p.  33/34.) 

*  There  are  three  several  Schemes  or  Opinions  in  this 
Matter.  1.  The  most  ancient  and  most  prevailing  is  .  .  .  and 
those  who  are  in  this  sentiment...  (1737  D.  Waterland, 
The  Eucharist.) 

"And  I  am  humbly  confident  you  will  join  in  sentiment 
with  me  [für  vorangehendes  'opinion' j  (1 740  Richardson,  Pamela, 
b.  II.  p.  210.) 
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*My  opinion  then  is I  am  glad,  Mr.  Williams,  that 

you  approve  of  my  sentiments."  (ibid.  IL  p.  390.) 

"How  cunningly  do  you  act  to  make  her  imbibe  your 
twtionsj  and  then  utter  them  with  such  advantage,  that  you 
have  the  secret  pride  to  find  your  own  sentiments  praised 
from  her  mouth."     (ibid.  II.  p.  405.) 

aIf  I  am  not  mistaken,  madam",  continued  Booth,  UI  was 
just  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  doctor's  opinion  when  we 
were  interrupted'~by  the  keeper.  The  doctor  having  heard 
counsel  on  both  sides,  that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Harris  for  my 
staying,  and  Miss  Betty  for  my  going,  at  last  delivered  his 
own  sentiments."     (1751  Fielding,  Amelia  b.  III.  eh.  I.) 

In  einer  Reihe  von  Beispielen  aus  diesem  Zeitabschnitt 
läßt  sich  bereits  deutlich  die  Bedeutung  nachweisen,  welche 
'sentiment'  bei  späteren  Autoren  als  vorherrschend  zeigt. 

1.  Die  bereits  ausgesprochene  Ansicht,  den  Ausspruch, 
die  These. 

"What  signify  thy  meek  words  and  humble  speeches, 
when  by  thy  actions,  as  well  as  sentiments  thou  reflectest 
upon  us  all."  (Pamela  ist  bei  aller  Bescheidenheit  sehr  lehr- 
haft, daher  mag  man  dies  wohl  als  ausgesprochene  Gesinnungs- 
äußerungen nehmen.)    (1740  Richardson,  Pamela,  II.  p.  311.) 

TU  forgive  her,"  said  my  lady,  "since  I  find  her  senti- 
ments and  actions  as  much  a  reproof  to  others  as  to  me. 
(ibid.  II.  p.  417.) 

u If  he  endeavour,  in  his  expressions  or  sentiments,  to 
convey  gross  or  impure  ideas  to  her  mind.  [Ausdrücke  und 
Aussprüche.]    (ibid.  III.  p.  409.) 

*  "If  we  can  say  of  your  finest  sentiments,  this  or  that 
might  be  left  out  without  maiming  the  story  you  would  teil  us, 
depend  upon  it,  that  fine  thing  is  said  in  a  wrong  place.1* 
(1740  Cibber,  Apology,  Vol.  I.  p.  252  [ed.  1756].) 

ÄTheir  Sentiments,  therefore,  on  the  Points  we  are 
speaking  of,  however  defective  or  erroneous,  serve  all  their 
Purposes."  [Thesen.]  (1752  Refl.  on  Sent.  Diff.  in  Point  of 
Faith  p.  54.) 

....  "Amelia,  who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  hath  the 
truest  taste  and  enjoyment  of  the  ridiculous;  ...  I  cannot  help 

Bausteine  I.  *"""  19 
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mentioning  a  sentiment  of  hers  on  this  head  ....  [deutlich 
Ausspruch].     (1751  Fielding,  Amelia,  b.  III.  eh.  VIII.) 

"'Happy  Amelia V  cried  Miss  Mathews;  "if  all  men  were 
like  you,  all  women  would  be  blessed;  nay,  the  whole  world 
would  be  so  in  a  great  measure;  for,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
that  from  the  damned  inconstancy  of  your  sex  to  ours  proeeed 
half  the  miseries  of  mankind!'  That  we  may  give  the  reader 
leisure  to  consider  well  the  foregoing  sentiment,  we  will  here 
put  an  end  to  this  chapter."     (ibid.,  b.  II.  eh.  VII.) 

2.  'Sentiments'  als  Summe  von  Gedanken  =  Inhalt 
im  Gegensatz  zu  Form  wie  bei  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

"My  beloved  wants  no  language,  nor  sentiments  neither; 
and  her  charming  thoughts,  so  sweetly  expressed,  would  grace 
any  language."    (1740  Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  p.  419.) 

"As  to  his  (Aristotle)  sentiments  and  diction,  I  need 
say  nothing:  the  former  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
utmost  perfection  on  that  head,  namely  propriety."  (1742 
Fielding,  Jos.  Andrews,  b.  III.  eh.  II.) 

u.  .  .  yet,  when  any  kind  of  writing  contains  all  its  other 
parts,  such  as  fable,  action,  characters,  sentiments,  and 
diction,  and  is  deficient  in  metre  only,  it  seems,  I  think, 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  epic;"  .  .  .     (ibid.,  Preface.) 

"Tully  (Cicero),  whose  Language  is  allowed  to  be  the 
Standard  of  Roman  Purity  and  Elegance,  and  whose  Senti- 
ments were  not  inferior  to  his  Language,  has  come  off  with 
no  better  Grace:  And  all  this  from  People  whose  Sentiments 
and  Language,  in  Solidity  and  Brilliancy,  were  just  as  superior 
to  those  of  Tully,  as  the  Kerry-Stone,  in  these  Properties, 
exceeds  the  Diamond.0  (1752  Refl.  on  Sent.  Diff.  in  Point  of 
Faith,  p.  27.) 

B.  'Sentimental'. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  sagt  in  der  Vorrede  zu  seiner  Aus- 
gabe von  Richardsons  'Pamela':  "Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
Richardson  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses  to  that  kind  of  morbid 
sentimentalism  which  Sterne  turned  to  aecount  with  greater 
artistic  power  than  his  own.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  its 
modern  aeeeptation  is  noticed  in  a  letter  of  Lady  Bradshaighs, 
written  apparently  in  1749." 
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Die  volle  Briefstelle  lautet:  uPray,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you  (I  forgot  it  before)  what  in  your  opinion,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sentimental,  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  the 
polite,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  letters  and  common  con- 
versations?  I  have  asked  several  who  make  use  of  it,  and  have 
generally  received  for  answer,  it  is  —  it  is  —  sentimental. 
Every  thing  clever  and  agreeable  is  comprehended  in  that  word ; 
but  I  am  convinced  a  wrong  interpretation  is  given,  because 
it  is  impossible  every  thing  clever  and  agreeable  can  be  so 
common  as  this  word.  I  am  frequently  astonished  to  hear  such 
a  one  is  a  sentimental  man;  we  were  a  sentimental  party; 
I  have  been  taking  a  sentimental  walk.  And  that  I  might  be 
reckoned  a  little  in  the  fashion,  and,  as  I  thought,  show  them 
the  proper  use  of  the  word,  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  declared 
I  had  just  received  a  sentimental  Ietter.  Having  often  laughed 
at  the  word  and  found  fault  with  the  application  of  it,  and  this 
being  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  make  use  of  it,  I  was  loudly 
congratulated  upon  the  occasion:  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
your  interpretation  of  it."  —  (Richardsons  Correspond.  ed.  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld  [Belfour  an  Rieh,  zwischen  29.  X  und  XII.  1 749].) 

Die  Antwort  Richardsons  findet  sich  nicht  in  der  Korre- 
spondenz. 

'Sentimental1  tritt  uns  also  gleich  zu  Anfang  als  Mode- 
wort entgegen.  Die  Schriftsteller  hatten  das  Wort  noch  nicht 
gebraucht;  Lillo's  'Merchant  of  London1  (1732)  versagt  auch  in 
Bezug  auf  'sentiment'  ganz,  obwohl  dies  Stück  das  Muster  einer 
rührseligen,  moralischen  Komödie  ist.  Richardson,  der  Erste 
der  neuen  Richtung,  hat  'sentimental*  nicht.  Wo  liegt  der 
Ursprung? 

Ich  habe  versucht  eine  Erklärung  zu  finden.  'Pamela*  ist 
der  erste  Roman,  der  sein  Hauptgewicht  auf  die  Erscheinungen 
des  Seelenlebens  legt,  der  erste  psychologische  Roman.  Der 
Eindruck,  den  er  hervorrief,  war  ein  ungeheurer,  das  Fühl- 
denken wurde  ins  Leben  übertragen,  es  wurde  Mode:  doch 
man  hatte  für  alles  damit  in  Zusammenhang  Stehende  keine 
genaue  Bezeichnung,  kein  Wort.  'Sentiment'  war  da  und  um- 
faßte in  seinem  Umfang  alles  Notwendige;  konnte  da  die  Ab- 
leitung  des  Adjektivs    nicht  unwillkürlich  zustande  gekommen 

sein?  Was  in  der  Theorie  'psychologisch*  bedeutet,  wurde  im 

19* 
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praktischen  Leben  'sentimental1.  Das  Wort  bleibt  selten,  wird 
stets  in  genauer  Anlehnung  an  'sentiment*  gebraucht. 

"Reflections  on  Sentimental  Differences  in  Point  of  Faith." 
Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Larger  Work,  upon  the 
Capital  Subjects  in  Dispute.  London  1752.  Dies  ist  der  Titel 
eines  anonymen  Pamphlets;  sentimental  differences  hat  die  Be- 
deutung: Meinungsverschiedenheiten. 

"Thus,  the  Father  of  her,  who  shar'd  the  Throne  with 
our  steady  Retriever  of  sentimental  Liberty "  [Ge- 
sinnungsfreiheit.]   (ibid.  p.  47.) 

*  "Language  can  only  paint  ideas,  and  not  only  that 
sentimental  (innerlich),  silent,  almost  stupid  excess  of  rage 
or  grief,  which  the  soul  fills  with  ....  energy,  that  it  is  not 
master  of  itself  enough  to  have  any  distinct  perceptions."  (1762 
Edw.  Gibbon,  Miscell.  Wks.,  ed.  1814,  Vol.  IV.  p.  117.) 

*  uThere  are  squires  indeed  —  well,  absolutely,  your 
squires  are  an  agreeable  race  of  people,  refined,  sentimental, 
formed  for  the  belle  passion;  though  it  must  be  owned  the 
squires  about  Belmont  are  national  animals  compared  to  those 
my  caro  sposo  used  to  associate  with ;  my  lord  has  exceedingly 
humanized  them  .  .  .  ."  [Deutlicher  Anklang  an  Sterne.]  (1763 
Frances  Brooke,  History  of  Lady  Julia  Maundeville  [Barbaulds 
'British  Novelists'  ed.  1820  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  34].) 

Am  Schlüsse  dieses  Kapitels  muß  ich  nochmals  auf  die 
früher  zitierte  Stelle  aus  dem  Briefe  der  Lady  Bradshaigh  zu- 
rückkommen. Der  Brief  ist  angeblich  aus  dem  Jahre  1749. 
Die  allgemein  verbreiteten  Angaben  der  Literaturgeschichten 
und  Wörterbücher,  daß  das  Wort  'sentimental*  erst  mit  der 
'Sentimental  Journey'  aufgekommen,  kann  nur  für  außer- 
englisches Gebiet  Geltung  haben.  Dafür  zeugt  schon  die  Tat- 
sache, daß  Sterne  schon  1 762  im  ersten  Buch  seines  Tristram 
Shandy'  'sentimental*  in  der  Bedeutung  von  'gefühlvoll*  bringt. 


III.  Kapitel. 

Sterne. 

Mit  Sternes  'Sentimental  Journey'  bekommt  'sentimental' 
eine  ganz  bestimmte  Prägung.  'Sentiment*  erscheint  selten  und 
zwar  immer  im  Sinne  von  Gefühl,   Empfindung;    'sentimental' 
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durchmißt  die  ganze  Skala  des  Fühlens,  von  der  körper- 
lichen Empfindung  bis  zur  liebenden  Berührung  der  Seelen. 

Die  folgenden  Beispiele  werden  Sternes  'Sentimental 
Journey'  als  ein  Werk  zeigen,  welches  in  gewissem  Sinne 
unsern  Modernen  eng  verwandt  ist  Er  bringt  naiv,  ja  viel- 
leicht of  instinktiv,  was  vor  allem  d'Annunzio  zur  Virtuosität 
gebracht:  die  Vergeistigung  der  bewußten  sinnlichen  Empfin- 
dung; er  zeigt  an  manchen  Stellen  Beobachtungen,  deren 
Schärfe  uns  in  Erstaunen  setzt,  wenn  wir  sie  kaum  eine  Ge- 
neration nach  Erscheinen  der  'Pamela'  finden. 

Folgende  Stellen  mögen  das  eben  Gesagte  beleuchten: 

Sent.  Journ.,  Tauchn.  p.  29  f. 

"The  pulsation  of  the  arteries  along  my  fingers  pressing 
across  her,  told  her  what  was  passing  within  me.  She  looked 
down:  —  a  silence  of  some  moments  followed. 

I  fear,  in  this  interval,  I  must  have  made  some  slight 
efforts  towards  a  closer  compression  of  her  hand,  from  a  subtle 
Sensation  I  feit  in  the  palm  of  my  own,  —  not  as  if  she  was 
going  to  withdraw  hers,  —  but  as  if  she  thought  about  it .  .  . 

Seite  32-33: 

I  had  never  quitted  the  lady's  hand  all  this  time,  and  had 
held  it  so  long  that  it  would  have  been  indecent  to  have  let 
it  go,  without  f irst  pressing  it  to  my  lips :  the  blood  and  spirits, 
which  had  suffered  a  revulsion  from  her,  crowded  back  to  her 
as  I  did  it"  und  andere  derartige  Stellen  mehr.  Sternes  'sen- 
timental traveller*  ist  also  auch  sensitiv.  Doch  entwickelt  er 
diese  Fähigkeit  nicht  bis  zu  einem  Kultus  der  schönen  Empfin- 
dung, sondern  er  wahrt  sich  viel  Raum  für  die  „gemütliche" 
Seite,  für  allgemeine  Menschenliebe  und  vor  allem  Mitleid. 
Die  'Sentimental  Journey*  ist  im  Gegensatz  zu  Tristram  Shandy, 
der  vor  allem  für  den  Verstand  geschrieben  ist1,  ein  Werk  für 
das  Gemüt,  wobei  das  Denken  eine  zweite  Rolle  spielt. 

Mit  diesen  Merkmalen  ist  zum  großen  Teil  auch  die  heutige 
Stellung-  von  'sentimental1  erklärt.  Der  Mensch,  der  jede  Emp- 
findung  bewertet,  jede  Anfrage   an   das    Gemüt    beantwortet 


1  Sterne  sagt  selbst,  er  richte  sich  mehr  an  den  'inquisitive  reader' 
als  an  den  sentimentalen;  'sentiment'  (Tauchn.  p.  37,  421,  431)  und  'senti- 
mental' (ibid.  p.  37,  209,  452)  treten  selten  auf  und  immer  wie  in  der 
'S.  Journ.'  vorwiegend  mit  'Gefühl'  im  Inhalt. 
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und  dadurch  in  lebendige  Mitleidenschaft  mit  allem  gezogen 
wird,  läßt  seinen  Willen  nach  unzähligen  Richtungen  ablenken, 
zersplittert  und  schwächt  ihn;  er  wird  nie  fähig  sein,  unbeein- 
flußt und  unbeirrt  mit  konsequenter  Härte  gegen  sich  und  die 
Umgebung  einem  hohen  Ziel  die  Summe  dieser  kleinen  Ge- 
fühlswerte zu  opfern,  er  wird  nie  heroisch  sein.  Damit  ist 
jedoch  erst  eine  Seite  dieses  eben  aufgestellten  Gegensatzes 
erklärt;  der  Rest  wird  durch  die  Bedeutung  von  'sentimental' 
bei  Sheridan  gegeben. 

Sternes  'sentimental'  umfaßt:  weichherzig,  mitleidig, 
rührselig,  zum  Teil  phantastisch  (vgl.  Steeles  romantischen 
Typus),  schwach;  sensitiv  (er  selbst  betont:  keusch). 

1.  Sentiment:  a)  Gefühl;  b)  Empfindung. 

a) 

"Let   me    entreat   you  to  study  the  pure  and  sentimental 

parts  of  the  best  French  romances;  —  it  will  really,  Madam, 
astonish  you  to  see  with  wrhat  a  variety  of  eheste  expressions 
this  delicious  sentiment  (love)  is  dressed  out."  (1762  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  Tauchn.  p.  37.) 

"Nature  is  shy,  and  hates  to  act  before  speetators;  but  in 
such  unobserved  corners  you  sometimes  see  a  single  short  scene 
of  hers  worth  all  the  sentiments  of  a  dozen  French  plays 
compounded  together."     (1768  Sent.  Journ.,  Tauchnitz  p.  132.) 

"In  three  weeks  I  shall  kiss  your  hand,  —  and  sooner, 
if  I  can  finish  my  Sentimental  Journey.  —  The  deuce  take  all 
sentiments!  I  wish  there  was  not  one  in  the  world."  (1767 
Letters,  Tauchnitz  p.  324.) 

"He  (der  Verführer)  all  fire  and  dissipation  —  she  all 
meekness  and  sentiment  [zartes  Gefühl],     (ibid.  p.  340.) 

b) 

" —  to  think  of  making  love  by  sentiments  (in  diesem 
Falle  physische  Beeinflussung)  .  .  .  then  I  solemnly  declare,  said 
the  lady  blushing,  —  you  have  been  making  love  to  me  all  this 
while."     (1768  Sent.  Journ.,  Tauchn.  p.  38.) 

2.  Sentimental. 

a)  'Sentimental  Journey*  als  Titel,  im  Französischen 
'Le  Voyage  sentimental1 \  im  Deutschen  „Die  empfindsame 
Reise". 
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Sterne  gibt  selbst  die  Erklärung: 

P.  S.  "My  Sentimental  Journey  will  please  Mrs.  J.  — , 
and  my  Lydia,  I  can  answer  for  those  two.  It  is  a  subject 
which  works  well  and  suits  the  frame  of  mind  I  have  been  in 
for  some  time  past  —  I  told  you  my  dcsign  in  it  was  to  teach 
us  to  love  the  world  and  our  fellow  creatures  better  than  we  do 
-  so  it  runs  most  upon  those  gentler  passions  and  affections, 
ichich  aid  so  much  to  it."  (12.  Nov.  1767  Sterne,  Letters, 
Tauchn.  p.  320.) 

Sterne  klassifiziert  alle  Reisenden  und  stellt  schließlich 
den  empfindsamen  den  andern  Gruppen  gegenüber.  Wenn 
man  aus  dem  Umfang  des  Begriffes  'Reisender'  den  'empfind- 
samen Reisenden'  herausholt,  wird  dessen  Charakter  aus  den 
Gegensätzen  am  besten  erhellen. 

"Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travellers  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  heads: 

Idle  Travellers, 

Inquisitive  Travellers  (vgl.  Tristram  Shandy), 

Lying  Travellers, 

Proud  Travellers, 

Vain  Travellers, 

Splenctic  Travellers; 
then  follow 

The  Travellers  of  Necessity, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  Unfortunate  and  Innoccnt  Traveller, 

The  simple  Traveller. 

"And  last  of  all  (if  you  please)  The  Sentimental  Tra- 
veller (meaning  thereby  myself),  who  have  travelled,  —  as 
much  out  of  Necessity,  and  the  'besoin  de  voyager ,  as  any 
one  in  the  class.1'     (1768  Sterne,  Sent.  Journ.,  Tauchn.  p.  20.) 

"The  man  who  either  disdains  or  fears  to  walk  up  a  dark 
entry  may  be  an  excellent  good  man  and  fit  for  a  hundred 
things;  but  he  will  not  do  to  make  a  good  sentimental  tra- 
veller.  I  count  little  of  the  many  things  I  see  pass  at  broad 
noon-day,  in  large  and  open  streets."  -  -     (ibid.  p.  132.) 

als   der   Marquis    seine    Waffen    und    Wappen    in 

Beisein  von  Weib,  Söhnen  etc.  wiedernimmt,  nachdem  er  Geld 
erworben,    um    die  Familie  standesgemäß  erhalten  zu  können: 
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"It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune,  which  will  never  happen 
to  any  traveller  but  a  sentimental  one,  that  I  should  be  at 
Rennes  at  the  very  time  of  this  solemn  requisition.  I  call  it 
solemn  —  it4was  so  to  me."     (ibid.  p.  102.) 

b)  in  verschiedener  Schattierung  des  Gefühlswertes. 

a).  .  .  "and  from  the  difference  in  educations,  customs, 
and  habits,  we  lie  under  so  many  impediments  in  communi- 
cating  our  sensations  out  of  our  own  sphere,  as  often  amount 
to  a  total  impossibility.  It  will  always  follow  hence  that  the 
balance  of  sentimental  commerce  is  always  against  the 
expatriated  adventurer:  .  .  ."  (Sentimental  commerce  =  gemüt- 
licher [in  Bedeutung  von  innerlich]  Verkehr;  ibid.  p.  19Preface.) 

ß)  .  .  .  "I  beg  leave  to  assure  my  friends  of  my  gratitude 
for  all  their  favours,  with  my  sentimental  thanks  for  everv 
token  of  their  good-will."  [Sentimental  thanks  =  herzlichen 
Dank.]    (Januar  1 768,  Sterne,  Letters,  Tauchn.  p.  331 .) 

y)  w.  .  .  The  deuce  take  all  sentiments!  I  wish  there 
was  not  one  in  the  world!  My  wife  is  come  to  pay  me  a 
sentimental  visit  asfaras  from  Avignon  —  and  the  "politesse" 
arising  from  such  a  proof  of  her  urbanity  has  robbed  me  of 
a  month's  writing,  or  I  had  been  in  town  now."  [Sentimental 
visit  =  Liebesbesuch  (ironisch).]  (ibid.  Dez.  1 767,  Tauchn.  p.  324.) 

8)  "I  was  truly  anxious  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of  my 
sentimental  friend"  .  .  .  (Sentimental  friend,  dem  Sinne 
nach  vielleicht  am  besten  mit  'Wahlschwester'  wiederzugeben.] 
(ibid.  Juni  1767,  Tauchn.  p.  301.) 

e)  .  .  .  but  mine  (the  picture  of  Eliza)  is  the  better,  and 
expressive  of  a  sweeter  character.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
original?  yet  I  acknowledge  that  hers  is  a  picture  for  the  world 
and  mine  is  calculated  only  to  please  a  very  sincere  friend  or 
sentimental  philosopher."  (Sentimental  philosopher  = 
Gemütsmensch  [cf.  ;];  ibid.  Tauchn.  p.  281.) 

C)  "Tis  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  take  my  pen  to 
thank  your  Lordship  for  your  Ietter  of  inquiry  about  Yorick  — 
he  has  worn  out  both  his  spiriis  and  body  with  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  —  'tis  true  that  an  author  must  feel  himself, 
or  his  readers  will  not  —  but  I  have  torn  my  whole  frame 
into   pieces    by  my  feelings.    (Sehr  bezeichnend)  ...    I  might, 
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indeed,  solace  myself  with  my  wife  (who  is  come  from  France 
but  in  fact  I  have  long  been  a  sentimental  being  —  what- 
ever  your  Lordship  may  think  to  the  contrary.  [Sentimental 
being  =  Gefühlsmensch.]     (ibid.  November  1767,  p.  322.) 

*))  "...  But  I  have  something  eise  for  you  which  I  am 
fabricating  at  a  great  rate,  and  that  is  my  Sentimental  Journey, 
which  shall  make  you  cry  as  much  as  it  has  affected  me  — 
or  I  will  give  up  the  business  of  sentimental  writing  — 
and  write  to  the  body." 

Sentimental  writing  =  schreiben  für  das  Gemüt,  im  Gegen- 
satz zum  Körper  [das  Zarte,  Geistige,  im  Gegensatz  zum  Groben, 
Materiellen],     (ibid.,  Nov.  1767,  Tauchn.  p.  320.) 

%)  "...  for  I  will  not  have  my  cat  abused  —  in  short,  I 
will  have  nothing  develish  about  me  —  a  combustion  will 
spoil  a  sentimental  thought."  [Sentimental  thought  =  zarter 
Gedanke.]    (ibid.  p.  312.) 

t)  "...  He  heard  me  talk  of  thee,  Eliza,  with  uncommon 
satisfaction ;  —  for  there  was  only  a  third  person,  and  of  sen- 
sibility,  with  us.  —  And  a  most  sentimental  afternoon,  tili 
nine  o'clock,  have  we  passed!  — "  [Sentimental  afternoon  = 
gemütlicher  Nachmittag.]     (ibid.,  p.  274.) 

x)  ".  .  .  I  gave  a  thousand  pensive  penetrating  looks  to  the 
chair  thou  hadst  so  often  graced,  in  those  quiet  and  senti- 
mental repasts  .  .  ."  [sentimental  repast  =  intimes  Mahl.] 
(ibid.,  p.  159.) 

c)  Dem  Titel  gleich,  ohne  neuerliche  Schattierung. 

"...  and  though  in  that  I  said  I  wished  you  would  defer 
your  yourney  tili  March,  for  before  that  time  I  should  have 
published  my  sentimental  vvork  . . ."  (ibid.  Aug.  1767.  p.  311.) 

a.  .  .  I  am  in  earnest  at  my  sentimental  work  .  .  .  ." 
(ibid.  Nov.  1767.  p.  321). 

u.  .  .  In  a  week's  time  I  shall  be  delivered  of  two  volumes 
of  the  Sentimental  Travels  of  Mr.  Yorick  through  France 
and  Italy  .  .  ."     (ibid.  Februar  1768,  p.  333.) 

Diesen  Beispielen  stellt  sich  nun  Wesleys  Ausspruch 
entgegen : 

*  "I  casually  took  a  volume  of  what  is  called. 

UA  Sentimental  Journey  through  .  .  .  Italy." 
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"Sentimental!  It  is  not  English;  he  might  as  well  say 
Continental.  It  is  nonsense.  It  conveys  no  derterminate  idea; 
yet  one  fool  makes  many.  And  this  nonsensical  word  (who 
would  believe  it?)  is  become  a  fashionable  one."  [From  West. 
Journal.]     1772  Wesley,  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  453.) 

Diese  Kritik  ist  weit  mehr  beschränkt  als  gerecht;  der 
Kritiker  sagt  viel,  was  geistreich  klingt,  und  dies  oft  auf  Kosten 
ehrlichen  Verstehenwollens  und  persönlicher  Unbefangenheit. 
Wesleys  Urteil  über  den  Titel  trifft  auch  das  Werk,  dessen 
Charakter  eben  durch  'sentimental'  gegeben  ist.  Daß  dies  aber 
nicht  'nonsense*  war,  zeigt  die  Wirkung.  Ich  stelle  nur  einen 
Ausspruch  Schillers  neben  die  vielen  Erfahrungsbeweise. 

„Der  Dichter  ....  ist  entweder  Natur,  oder  er  wird  sie 
suchen.  Jenes  macht  den  naiven,  dieses  den  sentimentalischen 
Dichter"  (p.  450). 

„ . . .  die  Allgemeinheit  dieses  sentimentalischen  Geschmacks 
zu  unsern  Zeiten,  welcher  sich  besonders  seit  der  Erscheinung 
gewisser  Schriften,  in  empfindsamen  Reisen  ....  und  andern 
Liebhabereien  dieser  Art  äußert,  ist  noch  gar  kein  Beweis  für 
die  Allgemeinheit  dieser  Empfindungsweise"  (p.  428).  Über 
naive  und  sentimentalische  Dichtung  nach  Grimms  Wörterbuch 
Bd.  X.  Lfg.  4. 

Anmerkung:  Nachzutragen  ist  die  Bedeutung  Von  'senti- 
ment*  in  der  Schrift  von  Adam  Smith  1759  'On  Moral  Senti- 
ment',  wofür  die  deutsche  Übersetzung  „Empfindung"  gibt. 


IV.  Kapitel. 
Goldsmith  und  Sheridan. 

A.  'Sentiment*. 

Wie  Sternes  Sentimentalität  uns  das  'Schwache*  im  Be- 
griffe vorführt,  so  zeigen  uns  Goldsmith  und  Sheridan  vor  allem 
das  'Unechte*  und  damit  Ungesunde.  'Sentiment*  erscheint  bei 
Goldsmith  schon  weit  seltener,  häufiger  die  Scheidung  in  'feel- 
ing*  und  *opinion\  Bei  Sheridan  hat  es  den  ausgeprägten 
Charakter  eines,  wenn  ich  so  sagen  darf,  'technischen  Aus- 
drucks* und  ist  der  Träger  der  Satire  auf  die  Wort-  und 
Scheinmoral   der   Zeit.     Die  Beispiele   ersparen  jede   weitere 
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Vorrede;    soweit   es  anging,  habe  ich  mich  bemüht  im  Einzel- 
falle die  möglichst  treffende  Übersetzung  beizustellen. 

a)  'sentiment'  bei  Goldsmith. 

"After  the  dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two 
ladies,  who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold,  moved  to 
break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them,  I  thought,  expressed  her 
sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in  a  very  coarse  manner,  when 
she  observed,  that,  "by  the  living  jingo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck 
of  sweat".  [Sie  machte  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  ihren  Gefühlen 
Luft]    (1766  Goldsmith  Vic.  of  Wakefield,  Globe  Edition  p.  17.) 

"Every  Man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thoughts}  which  arise 
without  his  power  to  suppress.  Thuiking  freely  of  religion 
may  be  involuntary  with  this  gentleman;  so  that,  allowing  all 
his  sentiments  to  be  wrong  .  .  .  ."  [Anschauungen,  Ideen.] 
(ibid.  p.  14.) 

"After  he  was  gone,  upon  a  general  consultation,  we  could 
not  teil  what  to  make  of  these  fine  sentiments.  Olivia  con- 
sidered  them  as  an  instance  of  the  most  exalted  passion;  .  .  ." 
[Schöne  Redensarten;  cf.  Sheridan  p.  57 ff.]    (ibid.  p.  34.) 

Die  beiden  folgenden  Beispiele  zeugen  von  dem  Bedürfnis 
sich  den  Begriff  endlich  klarer  zu  machen;  die  Summe  ihrer 
Urteile  gibt  wohl  den  Inhalt  von  'sentiment'  —  der  Begriff  ist 
eben  zu  kompliziert,  um  ihn  durch  eine .  einfache  Definition  be- 
stimmen zu  können. 

*  "Every  thought  prompted  by  passion,  is  termed  a  sen- 
timent."    (p.  215.) 

"The  term  sentiment  is  appropriated  to  such  thoughts 
as  are  prompted  by  passion."  [p.  483.]  (1762  Kames,  Elements 
of  Criticism  [ed.  1833].) 

Diese  Definition  ist  ganz  unzulässig. 

*  "This  term  is  often  applied  to  opinions  concerning  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  expedience  or  inexpedience  of  things.  As, 
when  a  man  is  asked  to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  a  point 
of  natural  philosophy  .  .  ." 

"...  but  sentiment,  being  derived  from  sense  or  feeling, 

seems    more    applicable    to  those  judgemcnts  the  mind  passes 

upon  matters  of  praise  or  blame  (moral.  Anstrich,  vgl.  Sheridan) 

.  .  One  can  live  but  little  while  in  the  world  without  acquiring 
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some  of  these  sentiments."    (1769  A.  Tacker,  L.  o.  N.,  Voll, 
p.  191.) 

*  "It  afforded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from 
those  of  their  sovereign."  [Wohl  Gesinnung?]  (1769  Robertson, 
Charles  V,  Vol.  V,  bk.  4.) 

*  "My  uncle  assured  him  he  had  no  intention  to  give  him 
the  least  offence,  by  the  observations  he  had  made;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  spoke  from  a  sentiment  of  friendly  regard  to 
his  interest."  [Gefühl.]  (1771  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker, 
ed.  1815,  p.  228.) 

"There  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  grave  conversation 
myself;  I  could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been 
surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever  admire  those 
light,  airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart.  [Vgl. 
frz.  un  homme  de  sentiment,  schließt  Verständig*  und  'gemüt- 
voll' in  sich.]  (1772  Goldsmith,  She  stoops,  Act  II,  Globe 
Ed.  p.  655.) 

*My  own  sentiments,  madam:  friendship  is  a  disinter- 
ested  commerce  between  equals."  [Ansicht.]  (ibid.  Good- 
natured  Man,  p.  614.) 

b)  Bei  Sheridan: 

Puff.  —  —  now,  gentlemen,  this  scene  goes  entirely  for 
what  we  call  Situation  and  stage  effect,  by  which  the  greatest 
applause  may  be  obtained,  without  the  assistance  of  language, 
sentiment,  or  character:  pray  mark!  [Wohl  Inhalt,  Gedanken, 
Sinn.]    (1779  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  Act.  III.  sc.  I.) 

Abs.  "Spoke  like  a  man!  But  pray,  Bob,  I  observe  you 
have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method  of  swearing  .  .  ." 

Acres.  "Ha!  ha!  you've  taken  notice  of  it  —  'tis  genteel, 
isn't  it!  —  I  didn't  invent  it  myself  though;  but  a  Commander 
in  our  militia,  a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is 
no  meaning  in  the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their 
antiquity  makes  them  respectable;  —  because,  he  says,  the 
ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two,  but  would  say, 
'by  Jove!  or  by  Bacchus!  or  by  Mars!  or  by  Venus!  or  by 
Pallas!',  according  to  the  sentiment:  so  that  to  .  .  ."  [Hier 
Bedeutung  =  Sinn.]    (1 775  Sheridan,  Rivals  II,  1 .) 
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In  "The  School  for  Scandal"  tritt  nun  der  charakteristische 
Gebrauch  von  'sentiment'  auf. 

Snake:  "Yes,  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  equal  in 
England;  and  above  all,  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of  sen- 
timent." (Von  Moral,  Grundsätzen.)  Lady  Sneerwell:  "True; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  sentiment  and  hypocrisy  he 
has  brought  Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his  interest  with  regard  to 
Maria."  [Hier  bereits  Ironie  deutlich:  sentiment  =  Moral.] 
(1777  Sherid.  Seh.  f.  Sc.  LI.) 

*In  the  meantime,  Fll  go  and  plot  mischief,  and  you  shall 
study  sentiment."     [Moral..]    (ibid.  I,  1.) 

"Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  man  of  the  age. 
He  is  a  man  of  sentiment  and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  professes."     ([Charakter;  Grundsätze!  ibid.  I,  2.) 

Sir  Benj.  "Oh,  you  are  of  a  moral  turn.  Mrs.  Candour 
and  I  can  sit  for  an  hour  and  hear  Lady  Stucco  talk  senti- 
ment."    [Moral  pauken.] 

Lady  Teazle:  aNay,  I  vow  Lady  Stucco  is  very  well  with 
the  dessert  after  dinner;  for  she  is  like  the  French  fruit  one 
cracks  for  motto  —  made  up  of  paint  and  proverb"  [Also:  nur 
schöne  Redensarten.]    (ibid.  II,  1.) 

Sir  Oliv.:  u. .  .  .  he  has  too  good  a  character  [Leumund] 
to  be  an  honest  fellow.    Every  body  speaks  well  of  him." 

Sir  Peter:  aWell,  well  —  you'll  be  convinced  when  you 
know  him.  Tis  edification  to  hear  him  converse;  he  professes 
the  noblest  sentiments." 

Sir  Oliv.:  "Oh,  plague  on  his  sentiments!  If  he  salutes 
me  with  a  scrap  of  moraliiy  in  his  mouth,  I  shall  be  sick 
directly."     (ibid.  II,  3.) 

Sir  Peter:  "True,  but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment  — 
you  never  hear  him  talk  so."     [Moral.] 

Josef  Surf.:  "Yet  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herseif 
has  too  much  principlc"    (ibid.  IV,  3.) 

Lady  Teazle  to  Joseph.  "What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy 
now?" l     LMoral.]    (ibid.  IV,  3.) 

*He  is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment!" 


i  Ä\Vhat!  is  Morality  dumb  too?"    (Dieselben  IV.  3.) 
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Charles:  "Psha!  he  is  too  moral  by  half."  (ibid.  IV,  3.) 
Row.:  aAs  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  decide;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to  have  as  much 
speculative  benevolence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom,  though  he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  exercise  of  it. 

Sir  Ol.:  "Yet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  sentiments 
at  his  fingers'  ends." 

Row.:  "Or,  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir  Oliver;  for 
I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment,  he  has  such  faith  in  as  that 
Charity  begins  at  hörne."  (ibid.  V.  1,  Lehrsatz,  hier  gleich 
proverb;  cf.  4.) 

Row.:  "Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sentiment." 

Sir  Ol.:  "And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes." 
(cf.  3.)     [Ironie  verstärkt  durch  Wiederholung]  (ibid.  V,  2.) 

Row.:  "To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sentiments.  ha! 
ha!    ha! 

SirPet:  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Hvpo- 
critical  villain!     [Grundsätze-!     (ibid.  V,  2.) 

"Do  solemn  sentiments  become  this  mouth?"  [Gleich- 
bedeutend mit  Thrasen'.l  (1775  Sheridan,  Rivals,  Prolog.) 

Charles  Surface:  "Come,  Mr.  Premium,  I'U  give  you  a 
sentiment;  here's  'Success  to  usury!'  —  Moses,  fill  the  gentle- 
man a  bumper. 

Moses:  "Success  to  usury!"  [Sentiment  =  Trinkspruch, 
Motto.]  (1777  Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc,  III,  3.) 

Josef  Surf.:  "True,  madam;  notwithstanding his  vices,  one 

can't   help    feeling   for  him. ;    for  the  man  who  does 

not  share  in  the  distresses  of  a  brother,    even  though  merited 
by  his  own  misconduet,  deserves  — 

Lady  Lucew.:  "O  Lud!  you  are  going  to  be  moral \  and 
forget  that  you  are  among  friends." 

Jos.:  "Egad,  that's  true!  Fll  keep  that  sentiment  tili  I 
see  Sir  Peter."  [Sentiment  =  Tirade.]  (ibid.  I,  1.)  'Moral'  ist 
hier  gleich  'sentimental'. 

Jos.  Surf.:  "I  shan't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent 
sentiment  on  Stanley."     (ibid.  V,  1  >  [Sentiment  =  Redensart! 
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Jos.  Surf,  to  Maria:  "...  and  it  has  always  been  a  senti- 
ment  of  mine,  that  to  propagate  a  malicidus  truth  wantonly 
is  more  despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge." 

Maria:  „Whatever  my  sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate 
young  man  .  .  ."     [Sentiments  =  Gefühle.] 

B.  'Sentimental*. 

Bei  Sheridan  findet  sich  'sentimental*  bereits  selbständig 
und  frei  verwendet;  Goldsmith  zeigt  es  als  feststehenden  tech- 
nischen Ausdruck  zur  Bezeichnung  der  moralischen  Komödie. 
Ich  lasse  hier  die  bezeichnenden  Beispiele  folgen,  um  erst  am 
Schlüsse  des  Kapitels  den  Wert  der  Entwicklungsstufen  ab- 
zuleiten. 

Wenn  ich  bei  Anführung  Goldsmiths  umfangreichere  Zitate 
bringe,  als  auf  den  ersten  Blick  nötig  erscheinen  •  mag,  so  ge- 
schieht dies  mit  voller  Absicht.  Die  hier  in  Betracht  kommende 
Abhandlung  zeigt  so  klar  den  Charakter  des  sentimentalen 
Theaters  als  Spiegel  der  damaligen  Zeitverhältnisse,  daß  man 
daraus  alle  Vorbedingungen  für  Wertherismus  und  Reaktion 
lesen  kann. 

"For  some  years  tragedy  was  the  reigning  entertainment; 
but  of  late  it  has  entirely  given  way  to  comedy,  and  our  best 
efforts  are  now  exerted  in  these  lighter  kinds  of  composition. 
The  pompous  train,  the  swelling  phrase,  and  the  unnatural 
rant  are  displaced  for  that  natural  Portrait  of  human  folly  and 
frailty,  of  which  all  are  judges,  because  all  have  sat  for  the 
picture  .  .  . 

Comedy  is  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
frailties  of  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  to  distinguish  it  from 
tragedy,  which  is  an  exhibition  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  great. 
When  comedy,  therefore,  ascends  to  produce  the  character  of 
princes  or  generals  upon  the  stage,  it  is  out  of  its  walk,  since 
low  life  and  tniddle  Hfe  are  entirely  its  object.  The  principal 
qiiestion  therefore  is,  whether,  in  describing  low  or  middle  life, 
an  exhibition  of  its  follies  be  not  preferable  to  a  detail  of  its 
calamities?  Or  in  other  words,  which  deserves  the  preference,  — 
the  weeping  sentimental  comedy  so  much  in  fashion  at 
present,  or  the  laughing  and  even  low  comedy  which  seems 
to  have  been  last  exhibited  by  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber? 
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If  we  apply  to  authorities,    all   the   great   masters  in  the 

dramatic    art    have   but  one  opinion. so  comedy  should 

excite  our  laugther  by  ridiculously  exhibiting  the  follies  of  the 
lower  part  of  mankind.  Boileau,  —  asserts  that  comedy  will 
not  admit  of  tragic  distress. 

Since  the  first  origin  of  the  stage,  tragedy  and  comedy 
have  run  in  distinct  Channels,  and  never  tili  of  late  encroached 
upon  the  provinces  of  each  other.  Terence  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  nearest  approaches,  always  judiciously  stops  short 
before  he  comes  to  the  downright  patkctic,  and  yet  he  is  even 
reproached  by  Caesar  for  wanting  the  'vis  comica\  AU  the 
other  comic  writers  of  antiquity  aim  only  at  rendering  follyor 
vice  ridiculous,  but  never  exalt  their  characters  into  buskined 
pomp,  or  make,  what  Voltaire  humorously  called  a  tradcsmans 
tragedy. 

a  new  species  of  dramatic   composition    has   been 

introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental  comedy,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited,  rather  than  the  vices 
exposed;  and  the  distresscs  rather  than  the  faults  of  mankind 
make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  These  comedies  have  had  of 
late  great  success,  perhaps  frqm  their  novelty,  and  also  from 
flattering  every  man  in  his  favouritc  faiblc.  In  these  plays 
almost  all  the  characters  are  good,  and  exceedingly  generous] 
they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage  (moral- 
triefend, vgl.  Sheridans  Satire  in  Joseph  Surface,  School  for 
Scandal);  and  though  they  want  humour,  have  abundance  of 
sentiment  and  fceling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or 
faibles,  the  spectator  is  taught,  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to 
applaud  them,  in  consideration  of  the  goodncss  of  their  hcarts\ 
so  that  folly,  instead  of  being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the 
comedy  aims  at  touching  our  passions  without  the  power  of 
being  truly  pathetic. 

If  mankind  find  dclight  in  weeping  at  comedy^  it  would  be 
cruel  to  abridge  them  in  that  or  any  other  pleasure.  .  .  .  and 
it  will  be  allowed  that  these  sentimental  pieces  do  often 
amuse  us;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  true  comedy  would 
not  amuse  us  more? 

.  .  .  It  is  of  all  others,  the  most  easily  wTritten.  Thosc 
abilities    that   can    hammer  out  a  novel  are  fully  sufficient  for 
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the  production  of  a  sentimental  comedy.  It  is  only  suf- 
ficient  to  raise  the  characters  a  little;  to  deck  out  the  hero 
with  a  ribbon,  or  give  the  heroine  a  title;  then  to  put  an 
insipid  dialogue,  without  character  or  humour,  into  their  mouths, 
give  them  mighty  good  hearts,  very  fine  clothes,  furnish  a  new 
set  of  scenes,  make  a  pathetic  scene  or  two,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  tender  melancholy  conversation  through  the  whole,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  all  the  ladies  will  cry  and  all  the  gentlemen 
applaud.  Humour  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the 
stage  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  but  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  by 
our  being  too  fastidious,  we  have  banished  humour  from  the 
stage,  we  should  ourselves  be  deprived  of  the  art  of  laughing. 
(Goldsmith,  Essays  [XXII],  Sentimental  Comedy,  Globe 
Edition  p.  346 f. 

"When  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I  was 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age, 
and  strove  to  imitate  them.  The  term  "genteel  comedy'  was 
then  unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more  was  desired  by  an 
audience  than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks  of  life 
they  were  most  conspicuons.  .  .  .  but  in  deference  to  the  public 
taste,    grown   of   late,    perhaps,    too  delicate^    the   scene  of  the 

bailiffs    was   retrenched  in  the  representation and  hopes 

that  too  much  refinement  will  not  banish  humour  and  character 
from  ours,  as  it  has  already  done  from  the  French  theatre. 
Indeed  the  French  comedy  is  now  become  so  elevated  and 
sentimental1  that  it  has  not  only  banished  humour  and 
Moltere  from  the  stage,  but  it  has  banished  the  spectators  too." 
(1768  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  Preface.) 

*The  undertaking  a  comedy  not  merely  sentimental 
was  very  dangerous."  (Vorher  sagt  er:  "It  may  serve  the 
interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit 
may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  un- 
affected  piety.")  (1772  Goldsmith,  She  stoops  — ,  Dedication 
to  Sam.  Johnson.) 

aPray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  Fm  crying? 

The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick  is  now  a-dying! 


1  Vgl.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Tauchn.  Seite  421. 

Bausteine  I.  20 
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To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  sentimentals,  will  succeed! 
Poor  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments.  (cf.  Sheridan) 
But  why  can't  I  be  moral?  —  Let  me  try  — 
My  heart  thus  pressing  —  fixed  my  face  and  eye  — 
With  a  scntentious  look,  that  nothing  means, 
(Faces  are  blocks  in  sentimental  scenes). 
Thus  I  begin:  "All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
Pleasure  seems  sweet,  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters"  —  etc. 
I  give  it  up  —  morals  won't  do  for  me; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy." 
Prolog  zu  4She  Stoops  — '  by  Garrick. 

(Damit  ist  wohl  das  heutige  'sentimental*  bereits  gegeben, 
außerdem  zeigt  sich  enge  Berührung  mit  Sheridan.  Siehe  das 
nächste  Zitat.  —  Das  Wort  ist  hier  Fachausdruck;  es  ver- 
schwindet im  Text  der  Lustspiele.) 

wYet,  thus  adorn'd  with  every  graceful  art 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  yet  reach  the  heart 

(er  spricht  von  der  Gestalt  der  Komödie)  — 
Must  we  displace  her.     And  instead  advance 
The  goddess  of  the  woful  countenancc  — 
The  Sentimental  Muse!  —  Her  emblems  view, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  sprig  of  rue! 
View  her,  —  too  chaste  to  look  like  flesh  and  blood  — 
Primly  portray'd  on  emblematic  wood! 
There,  fix'd  in  Usurpation,  should  she  stand, 
She'll  snatch  the  dagger  from  her  sister's  hand: 
And  having  made  her  votaries  weep  a  flood, 
Good  heaven!  —  she'll  end  her  comedies  in  blood."1 

(1775  Sheridan,  Rivals,  Prolog.) 

Dang.  [Reading]  Bursts  into  tears,  and  exit.  —  ÄWhat,  is 
this  a  tragedy?" 

Sneer.:  "No,  that's  a  gentecl  comedy,  not  a  translation  — 
only  taken  from  the  French:  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  they 
have  lately  tricd  to  run  down ;  the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing 
ridiculous  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.''     [Die  sentimen- 

1  cf.  Lillo,  The  Merchant  of  London. 
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tale  Komödie   ist   also   schon  vollkommen  lächerlich  gemacht.] 
(1779  Sheridan,  Critic,  I.  sc.  1.) 

"Because,  he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an 
oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  'by  Jove!  or  by  Bacchus!  or  by 
Mars!  or  by  Venus!  or  by  Pallas!',  according  to  the  sentiment: 
so  that  to  swear  with  propriety,  says  my  little  major,  the  oath 
should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense;  and  this  we  call  the  oath 
referential  or  sentimental  swearing."  [Hier  muß  'sentimental* 
mit  logisch  übersetzt  werden.]     (1775  Sheridan,  Rivals,  IL  1.) 

Lady  Sneerw.:  "I  know  him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and 
malicious  —  in  short  a  sentimental  knave."  ['Sentimental* 
könnte  hier  ebenso  'sententious*  heißen ;  denn  seine  Moral  sitzt 
nur  auf  seiner  Zunge  —  sentimental  knave  =  moralischer 
Schurke.]    (1777  Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc,  I,  1.) 

Dangle:  "That's  a  very  short  soliloquy." 

Puff:  "Yes  —  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  longer r 
if  he  had  not  been  observed." 

Sneer.:  "A  most  sentimental  Beefeater  that,  Mr.  Puff." 
[Sentimental  =  empfindsam,  zimperlich.]  (1779  Sheridan, 
Critic,  III,  1.) 

"The  silver  ore  of  pure  charity  is  an  expensive  article  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good  qualities;  whereas  the  senti- 
mental French  plate  I  use  instead  of  it  makes  just  as  good 
a  show,  and  pays  no  tax."  [Wohl  nur  so  zu  erklären:  pure 
charity  ist  schweigsam,  tatkräftig,  während  seine  nur  in  Worten 
besteht,  also  'sentimental'  hier  wieder  'sententious*  mit  Haupt- 
gewicht auf  dem  Unechten.]    (1775  Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc,  V,  1.) 

Haben  wir  bei  Sterne  das  Schwache,  Rührselige  im  In- 
halte von  'sentimental*  kennen  gelernt,  so  tritt  uns  bei  Sheridan 
vor  allem  das  Geistlose,  Unechte,  Ungesunde  im  Begriffe  ent- 
gegen und  damit  das  Minderwertige.  Vortrefflich  verstanden 
es  Sheridan  und  Garrick  dem  Worte  noch  den  Stempel  des 
Lächerlichen  aufzudrücken  und  so  das  heute  noch  aktuelle  Ge- 
präge von  'sentimental*  zu  vollenden.  Damit  ist  nun  auch  der 
zweite  Teil  der  Begründung  des  oben  aufgestellten  Gegen- 
satzes gegeben :  nur  was  echt,  notwendig  und  daher  gesund  ist 
und  Lebenskraft  hat,  ist  heroisch. 

20* 
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Die  sentimentale  Strömung  findet  ihre  Anhänger  vor  allem 
in  jenen  Kreisen,  die  der  Schriftsteller  unter  'low  and  middle 
life*  zusammenfaßt  und  in  welchen  sie  allein  Heimatsrecht  be- 
hält bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag.  Allein  nicht  so  sehr  die  'low 
and  middle  classes'  nach  sozialem  Maßstabe  sind  es,  welche 
in  Betracht  kommen,  sondern  jenes  geistige  Kleinbürgertum, 
dem  die  Höhen  freien  Denkens  verwehrt  und  unerreichbar 
sind,  und  welches  sich  bewußt  und  unbewußt  in  Wissenschaft, 
Kunst,  Religion  und  Leben  mit  Gefühlen  sättigt. 


V.  Kapitel. 

Miss  Burney  und  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Sentiment  erscheint  bei  Johnson  und  Miss  Burne}'  fast 
durchgehends  in  der  Bedeutung  von  'Gedanken,  Urteil'.  Der 
Begriff  hat  an  Umfang  abgenommen,  denn  wir  finden,  aus  ihm 
herausgewachsen,  bereits  deutlich  getrennt:  fccling  und  opinion, 
welche  sich  in  der  Literatur  immer  mehr  Geltung  verschaffen. 
Bei  Johnson  steht  'sentiments'  häufig  in  der  Bedeutung  Inhalt' 
=  Summe  von  Gedanken  im  Gegensatze  zu  Form  ('diction'  or 
'language'). 

1.  Bei  Miss  Burney: 

a)  Urteil: 

tt  I  don't  rightly  understand  your  lordship,  —  but  I  think 
you  cannot  mean  to  prejudice  her  against  me?"  "Her  senti- 
ments  of  you,  Sir,  are  as  much  unknown  to  me,  as  your 
intentions  towards  her."    (1777  Burney,  Evelina,  p.  76.) 

"Had  I  but  returned  it  (den  Brief),  I  should  be  easier, 
because  my  sentiments  of  it  would  then  be  known  to  him." 
(ibid.  p.  63.) 

"We  have  had  this  aftemoon  a  most  interesting  conver- 
sation,  in  which  we  have  traced  our  sentiments  of  each  other 
from  our  first  aquaintance.  I  have  made  him  confess  how  all 
he  thought  of  me  .  .  ."     (ibid.  p.  82.) 

"Lord  Orville  .  .  .  had  made  me  believe  he  loved  you 
not;  —  nay,  that  he  held  you  in  contempt.  —  Such  were  my 
thoughts  of  his  sentiments  of  you."     (ibid.  p.  82.) 
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b)  Gedanken. 

*. .  .  that  Lord  Orville  who,  I  am  sure,  was  equally  dis- 
gusted,  not  only  read  my  sentiments,  but  by  his  countenance 
communicated  to  nie  his  own."    (ibid.  p.  65). 

".  .  .  for,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  sentiments  upon  this 
rejection,  which  my  strongest  sense  of  duty  can  scarcely 
correct."     (ibid.  p.  36.) 

"...  however  she  will  write  her  reasons  and  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  to  you  herself."  [Eventuell  'Ansichten'.] 
(ibid.  p.  26.) 

a.  .  .  and  spoke  her  sentiments  with  great  severity." 
(ibid.  p.  67  [wie  im  früheren  Beispiel].) 

"When  we  read,  he  marks  the  passages  most  worthy  to 
be  noticed,  draws  out  my  sentiments,  and  favours  me  with 
his  own/     (ibid.  p.  66.) 

2.  Bei  Johnson. 

a)  Gedanken: 

*To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiments  at  the  call 
of  accidental  desire  .  .  ."    (1779—81  Tauchnitz  p.  127.) 

"To  find  sentiments  for  the  State  of  innocence  was  very 
difficult"     [Gedanken,  Ideen.]    (ibid.  p.  115.) 

"In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sen- 
timents are  generous."    (ibid.  p.  103.) 

*The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sentiment 
than  description,  and  does  not  so  much  impress  scenes  upon 
the  fancy,  as  deduce  consequences  and  make  comparisons." 
[Hier  sentiment  mit  Betrachtung  zu  geben.]  (ibid.  Dryden,  p.  267.) 

"Correctness  of  our  sentiments/'  (ibid.  p.  293  u.  a.  Beisp.) 

b)  Summe  von  Gedanken  =  Inhalt: 

"Burlesque  consists  in  a  dispropoTtion  between  the  style 
and  the  sentiments,  or  between  the  adventitious  sentiments 
and  the  fundamental  subject."     (ibid.  Butler,  p.  130.) 

"The  massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
but  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. "  (ibid.  p.  281.) 

"Nor  does  "Comus"  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  language] 
it  exhibits  likewise  his  power  of  description  and  his  vigour 
of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue." 
(ibid.  p.  102.) 
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"  After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must  be 
considered  its  component  parts,  sentiments  and  the  diction" 
(ibid.  p.  108,  dazu  noch  eine  Reihe  analoger  Fälle.) 

r)  Bei  Johnson  in  verschied.  Übersetzung. 

ibid.  p.  109  "furnish  sentiments  and  action  to  superior 
beings"  (=  Leben  und  Handlung). 

ibid.  287  "wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment"  (=  Aus- 
brüche von  Geist)  u.  a. 

3.  Gesinnung. 

a)  Miss  Burney  hat  dafür  sehr  wenig  Belege. 

"Manifested  sentiments  the  most  honourable."  (Evel.p.61.) 

"I  mean  but  to  mark  the  generous  sentiments  by  which 
liberal  criticism,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
all  selfish  views,  ought  to  be  distinguished."     (ibid.  Preface.) 

" should   you   not   have   imagined   it  contained  the 

avowal  of  sentiments  which  might  indeed  have  pro voked  his 
contempt?"    (ibid.  p.  59.) 

"...  tili  some  apparent  change  in  his  sentiments  and 
conduct  .  .  ."    (ibid.  p.  28.) 

b) 

*  "As  to  myself,  as  far  as  my  little  efforts  go,  my  sen- 
timents are  always  the  same;  .  .  ."  (1781  Burke,  Corresp.  ed. 
1844,  Vol.  IL  p.  438.) 

*  "The  sentiments  of  respect  for  humanity  cannot  be 
too  strongly  fortified."  [Achtungsvolle  Gesinnung.]  (1789 
Bentham,  Princ.  Legisl.,  eh.  13,  §6.) 

*  "The  Mob  consists  chiefly  in  children,  journeymen,  and 
servants  who  speak  the  sentiments  of  their  parents  and 
masters,  we  may  thence  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  better 
sort  of  people."    (=  Ansichten.) 

Für  'sentimental*  ist  nur  eine  Stelle  in  Miss  Burnevs 
Evelina  anzuführen,  in  welcher  das  Wort  jedoch  die  Bedeutung 
'moralisch*  (s.  das  frühere  Kapitel)  vollkommen  beibehalten  hat. 

"What,  I  suppose  it  is  not  sentimental  enough!"  cried 
the  captain,  "or  eise  it  is  too  good  for  them;  for  I'll  maintain 
it's  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  our  language,  and  has  more 
wit  in  one  scene  than  there  is  in  all  the  new  plays  put  together.'' 
(1 777  Burney,  Evelina,  p.  20.) 
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Bei  Johnson  habe  ich  auf  dem  Gebiete  meiner  Lektüre 
'sentimental'  nicht  gefunden. 

Erst  das  XIX.  Jahrhundert  zeigt  'sentimental'  als  ein- 
gebürgertes Literaturwort.  Dies  dürfte  wohl  der  Werther- 
literatur zu  danken  sein. 

Hier  will  ich  nur  noch  die  Erklärung  von  'sentimental* 
von  Fitzjames  Stephen  1855  anführen. 

*  "Etymologically,  sentimental  ought  to  mean,  capable 
of  sentiment]  and  inasmuch  as  sentiment  is  nothing  eise  than 
feeling,  every  man,  and  indeed  every  animal  might  be  described 
as  being  in  that  sense  'sentimental';  but  the  meaning  which 
\ve  popularly  attach  to  the  word  has  become  considerably 
extended  in  some  respects  and  much  narrowed  in  others. 
I  denotes,  not  a  capability  of  any  sort  of  feeling,  but  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  one  particular  class  of  feelings;  that  is 
to  say,  tendemess,  and  principally  tenderness  by  way  of  asso- 
ciation,  and  it  is  seldom  used  without  implying  disapprobation." 
(Cambridge  Essays :  The  Relations  of  Novels  to  Life,  pp.  1 72/3.) 


VI.  Kapitel. 

Eine  Übersetzungsprobe:  Schillers  „Kabale  und  Liebe" 
übersetzt  als  "The  Minister"  von  Lewis  1798. 

i,  1. 

Munster  (Miller):  "The  Minister  will  thank  me,  if  his 
sentiments  are  those  of  an  honest  man,  of  an  affectionate 
father."  —  »Der  Präsident  muß  es  mir  Dank  wissen,  wenn  er 
ein  rechtschaffener  Vater  ist." 

I,  3. 

Julia  (Luise) :  "A  thousand  new  sentiments  arose  in  my 
bosom."  —  „Tausend  junge  Gefühle  schössen  aus  meinem 
Herzen." 

I,  5. 

Count  (Präsident)  u.  .  .  strives  to  ensnare  her  affections 
by  pretending  to  sentiment  and  delicacy . . ."  —  „Daß  er  der 
Bürgerkanaille  den  Hof  macht  —  Flatterien  sagt  —  auch 
meinetwegen  Empfindungen  vorplaudert." 
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I,  7. 

Count:  "Speak  ever  thus,  my  brave,  riiy  noble  boy!  How 
proud  I  feel  of  these  sentiments!"  —  "Brav,  lieber  Sohn! 
Jetzt  seh'  ich,  daß  du  ein  ganzer  Kerl  bist  und  der  besten  Frau 
im  Herzogtum  würdig.'1 

II,  5. 

Casimir  (Ferd.):  "Heaven  and  Earth  compel  nie  to  make 
the  honest  avowal  of  my  sentiments  and  Situation."  —  „Es 
ist  das  köstlichste  Geschenk  des  Himmels,  Entschluß  in  dem 
geltenden  Augenblick  .  .  .    Jetzt  zu  meinem  Vater!" 

III,  1. 

Warbeck  (Wurm):  "Nay,  perhaps,  unassisted  by  any  other 
sentiment,  the  idea  of  bringing  to  justice  a  culprit  so 
remarkable  .  .  ."  —  „Ja,  schon  allein  die  seltsame  Phantasie, 
der  Gerechtigkeit  ein  so  merkwürdiges  Opfer  zu  bringen  .  .  ." 

IV,  2. 

Casimir  (Ferd.):  "To  dive  so  well  into  my  every  senti- 
ment!" —  „Mich  so  ganz  zu  ergründen!  —  Jedes  kühne  Ge- 
fühl, jede  leise  schüchterne  Bebung  zu  erwidern." 

IV,  8. 

Augusta  (Lady  Milford):  "Where  am  I?  What  have  I  done? 
What  sentiments  have  I  betrayed?"  —  „Wo  bin  ich?  Wo 
war  ich?  Was  hab'  ich  merken  lassen?" 

IV,  8. 

Julia:  „You  know  not  —  by  that  openness  of  countenance, 
that  generosity  of  sentiment .  .  ."  (Dafür  nichts  Entsprechendes 
im  deutschen  Text  gefunden.) 

V,  1. 

Munster:  "God  defend  you,  my  child!  Why  that  senti- 
timent?  ..."  —  „Gott  bewahre  dich!  Nur  der  Gewissenswurm 
schwärmt  mit  der  Eule!" 

Diese  Proben  zeigen  'sentiment*  als  Aushilfe  an  allen 
Stellen,  wo  direkte  Übersetzung  unmöglich  schien.  Die  All- 
gemeinheit der  Verwendung  erklärt  auch  wieder  die  weitere 
Bedeutung  von  'sentiment',  dem  in  diesem  Werk  hauptsäch- 
lich der  Gefühlswert  zukommt. 
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IL  Teil. 

I.  Kapitel. 
Zur  Syntax  von  'sentiment'. 

'Sentiment'  tritt  sowohl  absolut  als  auch  attributiv  be- 
stimmt auf. 

a)  Absolut. 

Sentiment   =   Empfindung,    Gefühl,    Ansicht,    Gedanke, 
Meinung,  Verstand,  Charakter,  Ausspruch,  Merkspruch. 
To  think  of  making  love  by  sentiments  (Gefühle). 
When    our  sentiments  agree  so  well  together  (Ansichten). 
To  join  in  sentiment  (zustimmen). 

Wiederholt:  A  man  of  sentiment  (von  Verstand,  Charakter). 
TU    give   you  a  sentiment!  There  is  "Success  to  usury!" 

b)  Mit  attribut.  Genitiv,  meist  in  Bedeutung  von  Ge- 
fühl, Gesinnung. 

The  sentiments  of  a  young  mother; 
The  sentiments  of  a  generous  spirit; 
Sentiments  of  friendly  regard; 
Will  be  suitable  to  my  grateful  sentiments; 
To  instil  sentiments  of  humanity  (menschenfreundliche  Ge- 
sinnung). 

c)  Mit  Präpositionalattribut. 

Präp.:  on  und  upon;  meist  in  der  Bedeutung:  Ansicht, 
Gedanke,  Meinung,  Urteil  über. 

Sentiments  on  what  we  call  the  soul  of  things; 

Their  sentiments  on  the  points  we  are  speakingof; 

Her  sentiments  of  you  (Urteil). 

Zu  bemerken  ist  ferner,  daß  der  Plural  'sentiments'  in 
der  Bedeutung  'Denkungsart,  Gesinnung'  ste/tend  ist]  selten  tritt 
mit  demselben  Worte  der  Singular  (vgl.  das  französische  sen- 
timent) auf.  Bei  Johnson  hat  der  Plural  die  besondere  Be- 
deutung 'Inhalt'  im  Gegensatz  zu  'Form'. 

Der  Singular  tritt  meist  in  formelhaften  Redewendungen 
auf;  die  Beispiele  gestatten  wiederholt  Vergleiche  mit  dem 
Französischen. 

Oft:  a  man  of  sentiment  (un  homme  de  sentiment), 

to  havc  a  sentiment  of  (avoir  un  sentiment  de  [Gefühl]), 
to  be  of  a  sentiment  on,  upon  (eine  Ansicht  haben  über), 
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to  be  in  sentiment  with    (£tre   de   sentiment  avec  [Ein- 
verständnis]), 
to  join  in  sentiment  (zustimmen). 
Von  Interesse  ist  die  Verwendung  des  Singulars  bei  Sheri- 
dan in  der  Bedeutung  Charakter,  Moral. 

Composita  von  'sentiment*  sind  mir  bei  der  Lektüre  noch 
nicht  begegnet. 

'Sentimental*  tritt  meist  als  attributives  Adjektiv  auf. 
Ein  besonderer  Fall,  nämlich  Substantivierung  und  Plural, 
findet   sich   in  Garricks  Prolog  zu  Goldsmiths   'She  stoops  to 
conquer*.    (cf.  p.  67). 

"To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  sentimentals,  will  succeed". 
(Der    Deutsche    würde    heute    sagen:    Macht    in    Senti- 
mentalität.) 


IL  Kapitel. 
Etymologie  und  Derivativa. 

a)  Etymologie: 

Lat.  verb.  sentire,  der  Weg  dürfte  über  ein  spätlateinisches 
sentimentum1  führen  zu  afrz.  sentement2. 
XII.  jhdt.  =  körperliche  Empfindung. 
"Et  ke  li  amors  de  la  devantriene  compassion  sormontat 
en  luy  lo  sentement  del  corporien  torment.  (St.  Bern.  p.  143). 
XIII.  La  je  choisi  un  papegaut, 
Qui  prioit  amoreusement 
Et  dousement  De  sentement 
Une  mauvis  par  douz  assaut. 

[Lay  d'amours,  Jubinal  t  II.  p.  190.] 
XIV.  Bauduins  de  Sebourc  chante  joYeusement 

Une  chanson  d'amours,  faite  par  sentement. 
(Baud.  de  Seb.  VI.  p.  393.) 

So  übernimmt  es  Chaucer  ungefähr  1385:  Prolog  zu  Leg. 
of  Good  Women  v.  69  von  Todd  belegt,  v.  Latham  weggelassen. 

1  Ich  fand  dafür  in   keinem  Wörterbuch    einen   Beleg,    auch  Skeat 
setzt  es  nur  an. 

2  Die  folgenden  französischen  Zitate  sind  Littre  entnommen. 
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„Alas  that  I  ne  had  English  rime  or  prose 
Suffisaunt  this  floure  to  praise  aright. 
But  helpith  ye  that  han  cunning  and  might, 
Ye  lovers  that  can  make  of  sentement." 
Dieses   Zitat   ist   aus   dem   englischen    Wörterbuch    von 
Alexander  Schmidt,   welches   auch  angibt,    daß  'sentiment*  bei 
Shakspere  nicht  belegt  ist. 

Ein  Beleg  aus  dem  Jahre  1366  zeigt  noch  die  französische 
Schreibweise: 

*  'And  other  trees  there  ben  also, 
That  beren  wyn  of  noble  sentiment.' 
(John  Maundeville,  Voiage  and  Travaile,  Reprint  1839  p.189.) 
Im  XV.  Jahrhundert  haben  wir   im  Französischen  bereits 
einen  Beleg  für  sentiment  =  Ansicht. 

"Prince,  selon  mon  sentiment,  il  faut  s'acquitter  loyaument." 
(Ch.  d.  Orl.,  Ball.  144  [Litträ].) 

Der  Inhalt  des  Begriffes  deckt  sich  dann  in  den  beiden 
Sprachen. 

b)  Derivativa. 

Diese   kommen   erst   mit  der  Verallgemeinerung  des  Ge- 
brauchs von  'sentimental'  in  Betracht;   auch  fällt  ihr  Ursprung 
erst  in  das  XIX.  Jahrhundert, 
a)  Sentimentally  (Adverb). 

*  "Emma  may  talk  sentimentally,  but  she  will  act 
rationally."    (1816  Miss  Austen,  Emma,  pt.  I.  ch.  8,  p.  55.) 

*  "I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to 
harmony.  But  organically  I  am  uncapable  of  a  tune."  (1818, 
Lamb,  Ess.  of  Elia.  p.  338.) 

ß)  Sentimentalism. 

*  "The  harmless  and  gushing  sentimentalism  of  a  poet 
and  a  woman."  (1880  Justin  M'Carthy,  Hist.  of  our  Own  Time, 
Vol.  III,  Ch.  41,  p.  231.) 

*  UA  man  who  understood  to  perfection  the  art  of 
enjoying  his  own  good  feelings  as  a  luxury  without  humbling 
himself  to  translate  them  into  practice.  This  is  the  definition 
of  sentimentalism  when  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad  sense." 
(1880  Cornhill  Magazine,  Nr.  247,  p.  94.) 

*  Sentimentalism  is  the  feminine  of  cynicism.  (1878 
Dr.  E.  Dowden,  Stud.  in  Lit,  p.  22.) 
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* his   refined   aesthetic    sentimentalism.     (1869, 

August  4.,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  p.  12.) 

c)  Sentimentalist. 

*  This  is  Shelley;  a  sentimentalist  pure  and  simple.  — 
(1853,  Kingsley,  Miscellanies,  Vol.  I,  p.  314.) 

d)  Sentimentality. 

1770  Month.  Rev.,  181. 

*  In  a  fit  of  tenderness  and  sentimentality. 

*  A  certain  weak  and  effeminate  sentimentality.  (1865 
W.  H.  Lecky,  Hist  of  the  Infi,  of  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
Vol.  I,  p.  379.) 

e)  Sentimentalize. 

*  Here  the  historian  of  the  conspiracy  sentimentalizes. 
(T831  R.  Southey,  Quart.  Rev.,  Vol.  45,  p.  194.) 

*  .  .  .  if  they  want  to  sentimentalize  or  philosophize 
under  the  form  of  fairy  tales,  they  will  inspire  as  much 
righteous  disgust  .  .  .   (1865,  The  Spectator,  June  14.,  p.  45.) 

f)  Sentimentalizer. 

*  We  now  and  then  detect  under  the  surly  and  stoic 
garb  something  of  the  sophist  and  sentimentalizer.  (1870 
J.  R.  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows,  p.  203.) 

g)  Sentimentalization. 

*  His  implied  negation  of  the  inevitable  results  of  civil 
training  has  a  tendency  to  countenance  their  studied  senti- 
mentalization of  the  genus  .  .  .  (1839,  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  127,  Vol.  64,  p.  97.) 

<x)  Von  sentiment  abgeleitet:  sentimentless. 

*  "Why  is  not  genius  created  senseless,  sexless,  senti- 
mentless?" (1880  Jessie  Fothergill,  The  Wellfields  Vol.  II, 
stage  3,  eh.  1,  p.  146.) 

p)  Sentimentation. 

*  He  did  not  satisfy  their  craving  for  morbid  senti- 
mentation. (1880  Vernon  Lee,  18th  Century  in  Italy, 
Ch.  III,  p.  225.) 

r)  Sentimentability. 

*  It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  ordinary  mistakes 
of  the  best  modern  German  writers  to  attribute  the  philosophy» 
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the  sentiments,  and  even  the  sentimentability  of  their  own 
times,  to  the  rougher  knights  and  dames  of  the  middle  ages." 
(1822,  Blackw.  Mag.,  vol.  11,  p.  49.) 


III.  Kapitel 
Beziehungen  zum  Deutschen. 

Grimm,  Bd.  X,  4.  Lfrg.,  Spalte  61 4  f. 

'Sentiment':  Das  Wort  wird  im  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  als 
französisches  Modewort  herübergenommen,  daher  auch  mit 
französischer  Aussprache  und  französischer  Mehrzahl;  kommt 
auch  in  der  Einzahl  vor.  Näheres  darüber  bei  Lessing,  Erich 
Schmidt  u.  a. 

„Auch  sag'  ich  ihnen  (den  Weibern)  nicht  so  viel  schöne 
Sachen,  tröste  mich  nicht  Monate  lang  an  sentiments  und 
dergleichen. *     (Goethe  10,  53.) 

„Sind  auch  Spuren  von  Sentimentalität  in  ihm  (Manzoni)? 
fragte  ich.  Durchaus  nicht,  antwortete  Goethe,  er  hat  senti- 
ment,  aber  er  ist  ohne  alle  Sentimentalität;  die  Zustände 
sind  männlich  und  rein  empfunden."  (Goethe  in  Eckermanns 
Gesprächen.)  ^ 

Trotz  des  großen  Eindruckes,  welchen  Sternes  'Sentimental 
Journey'  auch  in  Deutschland  hervorrief,  scheint  das  Wort  doch 
auf  dem  Weg  über  Frankreich  zu  uns  gekommen  zu  sein. 

Von  wirklichem  Werte  dürfte  es  sein,  den  Vergleich  der 
Entwicklung  von  'sentiment*  im  Englischen  und  Gemüt  im 
Deutschen  mit  Hilfe  von  zahlreichen  Beispielen  herzustellen. 
Man  müßte  da  mit  Gemüt  im  XVII.  und  XVIII.  Jahrhundert 
vor  allem  ansetzen  und  würde  weiter  darauf  kommen,  daß  es 
Fälle  gibt,  in  welchen  sentimental  und  gemütlich  sich  decken. 
(Vgl.  Sterne  p.  46  ff.) 

IV.  Kapitel. 

Vorschlag  für  einen  Teil  eines  Wörterbuchartikels, 
das  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  umfassend. 

Sentiment. 

Empfindung:  "If  I  may  from  my  opinion  of  the  senti- 
ments by  the  enervating  softness  of  the  sound."  (Richardson, 
Pamela  1740.) 
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Gefühl:  "With  what  a  variety  of  chaste  expressions  this 
delicious  sentiment  (love)  is  dressed  out."  (Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy  1762.) 

Idee:  "It  is  the  Employment  of  Fools  to  multiply  them 
by  the  sentiments  of  Superstition."     (Spectator  1711,  No.  7.) 

Ansicht,  Meinung:  "My  own  sentiments,  madam: 
friendship  is  a  disinterest  commerce  between  equals."  [Ganz 
meine  Ansicht.]     (Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man  1772.) 

Präp.:  on,  upon. 

Gedanke:  "To  accunulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiments 
at  the  call  of  accidental  desire."   (Dr.  S.  Johnson,  Lives  1779-81) 

Urteil:  "Had  I  but  returned  it  (the  ietter),  I  should  be 
easier,  because  my  sentiments  of  it  would  then  be  known  to 
him."     (Miss  Burney,  Evelina  1777.) 

Gesinnung:  „As  to  myself,  as  far  as  my  little  efforts  go, 
my  sentiments  are  always  the  same."  (Burke,  Letter  to...  1781.) 

Denkungsart:  "Our  natural  Tempers  and  Disposition 
in  which  hardly  two  of  us  exacüy  agree,  have  a  great  sway 
upon  our  Sentiments  and  Judgement."  (Reflect.  on  Sentiment. 
Diff.  in  P.  of  Faith  1752.) 

Charakter,  Verstand,  Einsicht:  "A  man  of  senti- 
ment" (wiederholt). 

Gemüt:  "Hitherto  I  have  discovered  nothing  wrong  in 
your  heart,  or  your  head:  on  the  contrary  I  think  I  see  sense 
in  the  one,  and  sentiments  in  the  other."  (Chesterfield, 
Letters  1749. 

Moral:  "What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now?"  und  weiter 
von  demselben:  "What!  is  Morality  dumb  too?"  (Sheridan, 
Seh.  f.  Sc.  1777.) 

Inhalt  im  Gegensatz  zu  Form:  „After  the  scheme  and 
fabric  of  the  poem,  must  be  considered  its  component  parts, 
the  sentiments  and  the  diction."  (Dr.  S.  Johnson,  Lives, 
1779-81.) 

Überzeugung:  "To  aecount,  then,  for  the  Differences 
among  us  in  Point  of  Sentiment  .  .  ."  (Reflect.  on  Sent. 
Diff.  in  P.  of  Faith  1752.) 

Ausspruch:  "I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  sentiment  of 
hers  on  this  head  ..."    (Fielding,  Amelia  1751.) 
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Grundsätze:  "He  is  a  man  of  sentiment  and  acts  iip 
to   the    sentiments  he  professes."     (Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc.  1 777.) 

Redensart:  "I  shan't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent 
sentiment  on  Stanley."     (Sheridan,  ibid.) 

Trinkspruch:  "Come,  Mr.  Premium,  1*11  give  you  a  sen- 
timent; here's  'Suceess  to  UsuryT'     (ibid.) 

Beweggrund:  "Now,  my  dear  Miss  Damford,  let  me  — 
touch  upon  your  kind  mention  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Peters*  sen- 
timents in  relation  to  that  part  of  his  conduet  to  me,  which 
once  indeed  I  censured."     (Richardson,  Pamela  1740.) 

Sentimental. 

Gefühlvoll,  empfindsam:  ".  .  .  but  in  fact  have  long 
been  a  sentimental  being."     (Sterne,  S.  Journ.,  1768.) 

Herzlich:  "With  my  sentimental  thanks."  (Sterne, 
Letters  1768.) 

Gemütlich:  "And  a  most  sentimental  afternoon  — 
have  we  had."     (ibid.) 

Geistesverwandt,  kongenial:  "I  was  truly  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  recovery  of  my  sentimental  friend."     (ibid.  1767.) 

Intim:    "In  those  quiet  and  sentimental  repasts."  (ibid.) 

Moralisch:  "The  sentimental  comedy"  im  XVIII.  Jahr- 
hundert s.  als  terminus  technicus." 

Lehrhaft,  sententious:  "In  short  a  sentimental  knave." 
(Sheridan,  Seh.  f.  Sc.  1777.) 

Weinerlich:  "The  weeping,  sentimental  comedy." 
(Goldsmith,  Essay.) 

Zimperlich:  "A  most  sentimental  Beefeater.  (Sheridan, 
Critic,  1779.) 

Synonyma:  Sententious,  weeping,  congenial;  moral. 

Contraria:  Humorous,  heroie. 


Übersicht  der  Erscheinungen 

auf  dem 

Gebiete  der  englischen  Lexikographie 

im  Jahre  1903. 

(Schluß.) 
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tific and  Technical.  New  Edition.  London  1900.  Rez.  AaB.  XIV,  142 
(M.  F.  Mann). 

Blackie's  Standard  Shilling  Dictionary.  With  Appendices  on  Terms 
and  Measures  used  in  Physics,  Engineering,  &c;  Foreign  Words,  Phrases, 
and  Sayings;  Abbreviations  and  Contractions;  Forms  of  Address;  Moneys 
of  the  World;  Weights  and  Measures;  Principal  Mechanical  Movement* 
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Plates.    8vo,  pp.  1,413.    London,  Collins,  1903.     3/6. 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  (Cassell,  London).  Supplementary 
Volume.   768  S.   (Containing  list  of  new  words  since  1888.)    Rez.  Ath.  1,81. 

Standard  Dictionary.  Supplement ;  re vised  to  July  1 903.  New  York, 
Funk,  1903.    Fol.  $  3.— 

Dodgson,  E.  S.:  «H.  E.  D.'  Jottings.    NQ.  IX,  11,  387  f. 

Gill,  Th.:  O -Words  in  the  'New  English  Dictionary.'  NQ.  IX,  12, 
165  f.  (vgl.  ebd.  209  f.,  330  f.). 

Ma  clagan,  Th.  T. :  The  Royal  English  Dictionary  and  Word  Treasury 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  714.    London,  Nelson,  1903.  1/. 

March,  F.  A.  and  March,  F.  A.  jun.:  A  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.    Designed  to  suggest  immediately  anv  desired  word 
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nceded  to  express  exactly  a  given  idea.  A  Dictionary,  Synonyms,  Anto- 
nvms,  Idioms,  Foreign  Phrases,  Pronunciation,  A  copious  Correlation  of 
Words.  Philadelphia,  Historical  Publishing  Co.  1903.  4<>.  XVI  +  1192  S. 
Rez.  MoLN.  XVIII,  161  f. 

Min  er,  E.  N.:  Populär  pocket  dictionary.  New  York,  Populär 
Publishing  Co.  1903,  16°.  25  c. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Vol.  III, 
Letter  D,  Vol.  IV,  Letters  F  and  G,  Vol.  V,  Letters  H,  I,  J,  K  and  Vol.  VI, 
L-Lock.    Oxford  1894—1903.    Rez.  AmJPh.  XXIV,  85-^89  (J.  M.  Garnett). 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  . .  .  Edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray  .  .  .  Vol.  VI.  Part  I:  L.  By  Henry  Bradley.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1901—1903,  4°.    Rez.  DLit.  24,  2945  f.  (K.  Luick). 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  Founded 
mainly  on  the  Materials  Collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edit  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Lief -Lock  (Vol.  6).  By  Henry  Bradley.  4to,  sd. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  1903.    Rez.   Ath.  I.  362  —  NQ.  IX,  11,  60. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded 
raainly  on  the  Materials  Collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edit.  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Lock  (v.) — Lyyn.  (Vol.  6.)  By  Henry  Bradley. 
4to,  sd.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  1903.    Rez.  NQ.  IX,  12,  338. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded 
mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edit.  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Onomastical-Outing.  (Vol.  7.)  4to,  sd.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press  1903.    Rez.  Ac.  64,  385  f.    Ath.  II,  149  f.    NQ.  IX,  11,  339. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded 
mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edit  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  R— Reactive  (Vol.  8).  By  W.  A.  Craigie.  4to,  sd. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  1903.  Rez.  Ac.  65,  53  f.  Ath.  II,  821  f.  NQ.  IX, 
12,  37  f. 

Phyfe,  W.  H.  P.:  10.000  Words  Often  Mispronounced.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  ed.  of  "7.000  Words  Often  Mispronounced."  With  a  Supple- 
ment of  3.000  Additional  Words.  A  complete  Handbook  of  Difficulties  in 
English  Pronunciation,  including  an  unusually  large  number  of  Proper 
Names  and  Words  and  Phrases  from  Foreign  Languages.  12mo,  pp.  660. 
London,  Putnam's  Sons  1903.    3/6. 

Twentieth  Century  Dictionary.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  C.  C.  Parker, 
1902-1903.    120.   $  1.50.       ' 

Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary.    4to,  sd.    London,  G.Beil,  1903.  2/6. 

Webster' s  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  .... 

revised  and  much  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter.    With 

...a  Supplement  by  W.  T.  Harris,  1902.  Rez.  NPhR.  1903,  92 ff.  (H.Spies). 

Webster' s  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
iE.  T.  Roe  and  O.  H.  L.  Schwetzky  editors.)  Chicago,  Laird,  1903.  $  2.50. 
School  edition  $  1.50. 

Webster,  N.:  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  mainly  abridged 
from  Webster's  "International  Dictionary".  Springfield,  Merriam  1903.  $  4. — . 

Bausteine  L  21 
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F)  Mehrsprachige  Wörterbücher. 

Polyglott. 

Boirac,  E. :  Hosileto  kuarlingua  franca,  angla,  germana,  latina  de  la 
linguo  internacia  esperanto,  eldonita  per  la  helpo  de  Touring  Club  de 
France  . . .  verkis  E.  Boirac,  . . .  In-18,  24  p.    Dijon,  imp.  Jobard,  1903. 

Dänisch  —  englisch. 

Brynildsen,  J.:  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Dano-Norwegian 
Languages.  Danisms  supervised  by  Johannes  Magnussen.  English  Pronun- 
ciation  by  Otto  Jespersen.  Part  1,  Part  2.  Copenhagen,  Gyldendal  1902. 
Rez.   JEGP  V,  203  ff.  (D.  K.  Dodge.) 

Deutsch — englisch. 

Adler,  G.  J.:  German  and  English  Dictionary.  New  edition,  revised 
by  Fk.  P.  Foster  and  E.  Althaus.  New  York,  Appleton,  1903.  4°.  2  pt>. 
in  1v.  $  3.50. 

Albert,   L.:   Englisch-amerikanischer  Dolmetscher Mit  einem 

Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen  Sprache 32.,  umgearbeitete 

und  stark  vermehrte  (Titel)  Auflage  von  Carl  Schmidt.  (VI  — 298  S.)  12°. 
Leipzig,  O.  Wigand,  1903.    Geb.  M.  1.50. 

Franz,  FL:  First  English  Vocabulary.    Kleines  Vokabelbuch 

15.  Auflage.    64  S.    Berlin,  Herbig,  1903,  12°. 

Glanz,G.:  Neufekfs  fremdsprachliche  Taschenwörterbücher.  Eng- 
lisch— Deutsch  und  Deutsch — Englisch.  Mit  Bezeichnung  der  Aussprache 
in  beiden  Teilen.  Für  den  Privat-,  Kontor-  und  Schulgebrauch.  1 4^  völlig 
umgearbeitete  Auflage  (des  Bernh.  Klein'schen  Taschenwörterbuches). 
Von  G.  Glanz.  IV  +  321  +  319  S.  gr.  16°.  Berlin,  Neufeld  &  Henius, 
1903.    M.  2.— 

Ch.  Fr.  Griebs  englisch-deutsches  und  deutsch-englisches  Wörter- 
buch. Zehnte  Auflage,  mit  besonderer  Rücksicht  auf  Aussprache  und 
Etymologie   neubearbeitet   und   vermehrt  von  Arnold  Schröer.    Stuttgart, 

1902.  Rez.  AStnSp.  CXI,  220  ff.  (W.  Franz);  ESt.  32,  87— 92  (Krummacher). 
AaB.  XIV,  46  f.  (J.  Ellinger);  ZfeU.  II,  1  (Chr.  Weyrauch). 

Deutsch-englisch.  Kleines  Handbuch  der  englischen  Sprache. 
15.  Auflage  (120  S.),  16°.  Berlin,  Goldschmidt,  1903.  M.  1.—.  Gold- 
schmidt's  Sammlung  praktischer  Sprachführer  für  Reisende.    Bd.  5. 

Jacobi's  Sprachführer.  Zur  sofortigen  Selbsterlernung,  gr.  8'. 
Leipzig,  Jacobi  &  Zocher,  1903.  Bd.  4.  Der  Deutsche  in  England  und 
Amerika  (59  S.).  Bd.  10,  The  Englishman  in  Germany  (59  S.).  Bd.  17, 
Le  Francais  en  Angleterre  (62  S.).  Bd.  18,  The  Englishman  in  France  (55S.) 

James,  W.:  Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen  Sprache 
38.  Auflage.   Von  C.  Stoffel.    (Xll  +  524  +  485  S.)  8°.  Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz, 

1903.  M.  5.—. 

Koch,  F.:  Entgegnung  (auf  F.  J.  Curtis'  Anzeige  von  Kochs  eng- 
lischem Wörterverzeichnis  zu  dem  Hölzeischen  Wandbilde  The  City). 
Curtis,  F.  J.:  Reply.    NeuSp.  XI,  112—117,  vgl.  320. 
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Köhler,  F.:  Englisch -deutsches  und  deutsch -englisches  Taschen- 
Wörterbuch.  Neu  bearbeitet  von  Herrn.  Lambeck.  Leipzig,  Ph.  Reclam, 
1903.    798  S.  gr.  16°.    M.  1.50.    Universal-Bibliothek  No.  1341—1345. 

Krön,  R.:  Verdeutschungswörterbuch  der  englichen  Umgangssprache 
für  die  Reise  und  zum  Gebrauch  bei  der  Lektüre,  sowie  beim  Studium 
von  "The  little  Londoner"  und  "English  daily  Life".  (202  S.)  12<>.  Karls- 
ruhe, Bielefeld,  1903.    M.  2.—.    Rez.  AaB.  XV,  180  ff. 

Krön,  R.:  A  Vocabulary  with  Explanations  in  Simple  English  of 
Words  in  the  Text  of  The  Little  Londoner  and  English  Daily  Life.  1902. 
Rez.  NPhR.  1903,  22  f.    (R.) 

Krüger,  G.:  Zusätze  und  Berichtigungen  zu  Muret's  Wörterbuch. 
AaB.  XIV,  83—91,  337—341. 

Matthias,  A.:  Handbuch  der  englischen  Umgangssprache.  Enthält 
Grammatik,  Gespräche  und  Wörterbuch.  10.  Auflage.  IV  +  291  S.  12°. 
Berlin,  Friedberg  &  Mode,  1903.    M.  2.50. 

Matthias,  A.:   Der  perfekte  Engländer  oder  praktischer  Unterricht 

in  der  englischen  Umgangssprache  für  jedermann  (sie!) nebst  einem 

kleinen  Wörterbuch  für  den  alltäglichen  Verkehr.  10.  Auflage.  IV  +  291  S. 
12«.  Berlin,  Friedberg  &  Mode,  1903.    M.  2.25. 

Matthias,  A.:  Neues  ausführliches  Taschenwörterbuch  der  englischen 
und  deutschen  Sprache.  Mit  besonderer  Berücksichtigung  aller  modernen 
und  technischen  Ausdrücke  und  durchgehender  Angabe  der  Aussprache. 
2  Teile.  Englisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Englisch.  6.  Auflage.  VIII  +  745 
+  746  S.  gr.  16».    Berlin,  Friedberg  &  Mode,  1904.    M.  4.50. 

Muret-S?anders:  Encyklopädisches  englisch-deutsches  und  deutsch- 
englisches Wörterbuch.  2.  Teil  Deutsch-Englisch.  2.  Hälfte:  K — Z.  Berlin, 
Langenscheidt,  1902.    Rez.  AStnSp.  CX,  167  (H.  Bieling). 

Muret,  E. :  Taschenwörterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen  Sprache. 
Mit  Angabe  der  Aussprache  nach  dem  phonetischen  System  der  Methode 
Toussaint-Langenscheidt.  Zweite  Bearbeitung.  44.  —  45.  Tausend.  Berlin, 
Langenscheidt,  1902.  Rez.  ESt.  32,  92  (J.  Hoops);  ZR.  28,  54;  AaB.  XIV, 
79-81  (H.  Heim). 

Muret-Sanders:  Encyklopädisches  Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und 
deutschen  Sprache  etc.  etc.  Große  Ausgabe.  Teil  II.  Deutsch-Englisch. 
Berlin,  Langenscheidt,  o.  J.  (1897—1901).  —  Dasselbe.  Kleine  Ausgabe. 
Hand-  und  Schulausgabe.  Zweiter  Teil,  deutsch-englisch,  von  H.  Baumann. 
Berlin,  Langenscheidt,  o.  J.    Rez.    AaB.  XIV,  193—211  (Schröer). 

Muret-Sanders:  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German 
Languages.    London,  Grevel,  1903  (Nov.  1902)  18°.   3/6. 

Newcomen,  W.  F.:  Englisches  Konversations-  und  Taschenwörter- 
buch, nebst  kurzgefaßter  Sprachlehre.  IV  +  153  +  78  S.  gr.  16°.  Ravens- 
burg, O.  Maier,  1903.  M.  1.40.  Praktische  Taschenwörterbücher  und 
Sprachführer,  hgg.  von  Otto  Robert.    Band  III. 

Seelig,  M.:  Methodisch  geordnetes  englisches  Vokabularium  zu  den 
Hölzelschen  Anschauungsbiidern  (Frühling,  Sommer,  Herbst,  Winter, 
Bauernhof,  Gebirge,  Wald,  Stadt,  London,  Wohnung).  3.  Auflage.  (5. — 8. 
Tausend.)     115  S.  12°.    Bromberg,  Ebbecke,  1902.    M.  0.75 
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Stier,  G.:  Englisch -deutsches  Vokabular  für  die  höheren  Lehr- 
anstalten. Nach  den  neuen  Lehrplänen  von  1901  bearbeitet.  Bielefeld, 
Velhagen  und  Klasing,  1903,  8°.    M.  1.50. 

Thieme,  F.  W.:  Neues  und  vollständiges  Handwörterbuch  der  eng- 
lischen und  deutschen  Sprache.  18.  Auflage,  vollständig  neu  bearbeitet  von 
Leon  Kellner.  I.  Teil:  Englisch-Deutsch.  Braunschweig,  Vieweg,  1902,8°. 
Rez.  DLit  24,  350  ff.  (W.  Franz);  ZOeG.  54,  753—756  (J.  Ellinger);  ZR.  28, 
163  f.  (A.  B.);  OeLB.  XII,  82. 

Thiergen,  O.:  Grammatik  und  Vokabular  zu  dem  Lehrbuch  der 
englischen  Sprache  ....  unter  Mitwirkung  von  M.  Zieger  herausgegeben. 
Ausgabe  D  für  Bürger- und  Mittelschulen.  (126  S.)  gr.  8°.  Leipzig,  Tcubner, 
1903.    M.  1.40.    (Boerners  neusprachliches  Unterrichtswerk.) 

Thomas,  N.  W.  und  Krüger,  G.:  Berichtigungen  und  Ergänzungen 
zum  2.  Teil  von  Muret-Sanders'  Enzyklopädischem  Wörterbuch  der  eng- 
lischen und  deutschen  Sprache,  gr.  8°.  VIII  -f  81  S.  Dresden,  Koch,  1903. 
M.  2.20.  (Neusprachliche  Abhandlungen  hgg.  von  Clem.  Klöpper,  XIII.  Heft.) 
Rez.  AaB.  XV,  166. 

Williams,  F.:  A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German 
Languages.  With  a  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Part  in  German  Characters. 
New  ed.  12mo.    London,  Warne,  1903.    2/6. 

Französisch — englisch. 

Boielle,  J.:  A  New  French  and  English  Dictionary.  Compiled  from 
the  Best  Authorities  in  both  Languages.  Revised  and  considerably  En- 
larged.  8vo,  pp.  xvni— 596,  616.  London,  Cassell,  1903.  7/6.  Rez.  MoLN. 
XVIII,  213  f. 

Edgren,  H.  and  Burnet,  P.  B.:  The  French  and  English  Word- 
Book.  A  Dictionary  with  Indication  of  Pronunciation,  Etymologies,  and 
Dates  of  Earliest  Appearance  of  French  Words  in  the  Language.  With  an 
Explanatory  Preface  by  R.  J.  Lloyd.  8vo,  pp.  1,284.  London,  Heinemann, 
1903.    red.,  net,  5/. 

El  wall,  A.:  Petit  Dictionnaire  anglais-francais  et  francais-anglais,  ä 
l'usage  des  cours  elementaires ;  par  Alfred  Elwall ...  23  e  edition.  In-16 
ä  2  col.,  XXVIII  4-1190  pages.    Paris,  Delalain  freres,  1903.    5  fr. 

James,  W.  and  Mole,  A.:  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages.  New  ed.  Completely  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Louis 
Tolhausen  and  George  Payn,  assisted  by  E.  Heymann.  Cr.  8vo.  New 
York  and  London,  Macmillan,  1903.    Rez.  MoLN.  XVIII,  21 3  f. 

Mac  Laughlin,  J.:  New  Vocabulary,  containing  all  the  usual  words, 
with  their  pronunciation  figured  (English-French) ;  by  J.  Mc  Laughlin.  In- 
32  ä  2  col.,  380  p.    Paris,  imp.  Mouiilot;  üb.  Garnier  freres.    1903. 

Mac  Laughlin,  J.:  Nouveau  Vocabulaire,  contenant  tous  les  mots 
usuels,  avec  leur  prononciation  figuree  (francais-anglais);  par  J.  McLaughlin. 
In-32  ä  2  col.,  362  p.  Paris,  imp.  Mouiilot;  libr.  Garnier  freres.  1903.  Vocabu- 
laires  Garnier. 

Rothwell,  J.  S.  S.  et  Coursier,  E.:  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  la 
langue  anglaise  et  francaise,  avec  la  prononciation  phonetique  de  chaque 
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mot  dans  les  deux  iangues  .  .  .  contenant  tous  les  mots  usitös  et  nouveaux, 
la  nomenclature  g€ographique,  le  tableau  de  conjugaison  des  verbes  irre- 
guliers,  etc.;  par  J.  S.  S.  Rothwell  et  Edouard  Coursier.  In-32  ä  2  col., 
XIX +  1114  p.  Stuttgart,  imp.  Kroener  freres.  Paris,  librairie  Eichler.  1903. 
Wessely,  J.  E.:  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  French 
Languages.  28  th  Edition.  Re-written,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged  by 
L.  Tolhausen  and  G.  Payn.  In  collaboration  with  Eug.  Hey  mann.  (VIII  4- 
272  +  231  S.)  12°.   Leipzig,  B.  Tauchnitz,  1903;  geb.  M.  2.25. 

Holländisch — englisch. 
P.  F.  van  Draat  en  J.  De  Josselin  de  Jong:  Outlanders.    Foreign 
Words  used  in  Dutch  and  their  English  Equivalents  (C.  Stoffel).  Museum  X  5. 

Italienisch — englisch. 

Wessely ,  J.E.:  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages. 
20  th  Edition  thoroughly  revised  and  re-written  by  G.  Rigutini  and  G.  Payn. 
(VI  +  226  +  199  S.)  120.    Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  1903;  geb.  M.  2.25. 

Solari,  L.:  Speak  English:  nomenclatura;  5500  vocaboli  tradotti  in 
inglese.    Firenze,  R.  Bemporad,  1904.  16°.  71  S.,  L.  1. — . 

Lateinisch — englisch. 

Ainger,  A.  C:  A  First  Latin  -  English  Dictionary.  8vo,  pp.  212. 
London,  J.  Murray,  1903.     2/6. 

Plaistowe,  F.  G.:  Tutorial  Latin  Dictionary.  2nd  ed.  (University 
Tutorial  Series.)    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  524.    London,  Clive,  1903.    6/6. 

Malayisch — englisch. 
Wilkinson,  R.  J.:   A  Malay- English  Dictionary.    2  pts.  Pt.  2.    Sin 
to  Nya.    4to.    Kelly  &  Walsh  (Singapore)  1903.    50/. 

Neutral—  englisch. 

Holmes,  M.  A.  F.:  Dictionary  of  the  neutral  language  (idiom  neutral); 
neutral-english  and  english-neutral.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  J.  P.  Smith,  1903. 
16*.  $  1.50. 

Spanisch — englisch. 

Soane,  New  man  and  Baretti:  A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  Languages.  Abridged  by  Velazquez.  Cr.  8vo.  London,  Appleton, 
1903.    6/. 

Velazquez  de  la  Cadena,  M.:  A  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  Spanish  and  English  Languages.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Edward 
Gray  and  Juan  L.  Tribas.  Ist  Part,  Spanish-EngHsh.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  700. 
London,  Hirschfeld,  1903.    12  . 

Swahili — englisch. 
Madan,A.  C:  Swahili-English  Dictionary.  Cr.  8vo.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press.  .  .  .  net,  7, 6. 

Syrisch — englisch . 
Smith,  R.  P.:  A  Compendious  Syriac  Dictionary,  Founded  upon  the 
Thesaurus  Syriacus  of  R.  Payne  Smith.    Edit.  by  J.  Payne  Smith.    Part  4. 
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Completing  thc  Work.   4to,  sd.   Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  1903.  ...net,  15/. 
Ditto  in  1  vol.  .  . .  net,  63/. 

Tibetanisch — englisch. 
Das   (Sarat  Chandra)   A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary.    With  Sanscrit 
Synonyms.    Revised   and  Edited   under  the  ordere  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal  by  Graham  Sandberg  and  A.  William  Hedye.  4to,  pp.  xxxiv—1353. 
Bengal  Secretariat  Book  Depot  (Calcutta)  46/.    Rez.  Ath.  II,  752. 

Wallisisch — englisch. 
Spurre  11,  W.:   English - Welsh  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  with  Preli- 
minary  Observations  on  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English  Languagc. 
A  Copious  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words  and  a  List  of  Scrip- 
ture  Proper  Names.    London,  Simpkin,  1903.    12/6. 

G)  Fach-Wörterbücher. 

Biologie. 
Ciarke,  W.  E.:   Cusack's   Glossary   of   Biological   Terms.    Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  166.     City  Lond.  Bk.  Depot,  net,  2  6. 

Buchhandel. 
Charles,  M.:   Deutsch-englisches  Konversationsbuch  für  den  Buch- 
handel und  verwandte  Geschäftszweige.    Mit  Aussprache  nebst  technischem 
Vokabular.    Neue   revidierte   Ausgabe.    Leipzig,  K.  F.  Koehler,  1903.  12°, 
60  S.    M.  1.50. 

Geschichte. 

Denney,  E.  E.  and  Roberts,  P.  L.:  Historical  Terms  Explained. 
2nd  ed.    (Normal  Tutorial  Series.)   Cr.  8vo,  sd.    London,  Simpkin,  net,  6d. 

Harbottle,  Th.  B.:  Dictionary  of  Historical  Allusions.  8vo,  pp.  306. 
London,  S.  Sonnenschein.    7/6.    Rez.  Ath.  II,  752. 

Handel. 

B  i  t  h  e  1 1 ,  R. :  A  Counting-House  Dictionary.  Containing  an  Explanation 
of  the  Technical  Terms  used  by  Merchants  and  Bankers  in  the  Money 
Market  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  With  a  Minute  Description  of  the  Coins 
on  which  the  Exchanges  of  the  World  are  Based,  and  in  Terms  of  which 
Prices  are  Quoted.  New  ed.  revised,  2nd  impression.  London,  Routledge. 
1903.  8°,  334  S.    2/6. 

Glauser,  Ch.:  Vademekum  des  kaufmännischen  Korrespondenten 
(französisch,  deutsch,  englisch).  IV  -f  52  S.,  gr.  8°.  Wien,  Manz,  1902 
(erschienen  1903).    M.  0.80. 

Kistner,  O.:  Wörterbuch  der  kaufmännischen  Korrespondenz  in 
deutscher,  französischer,  englischer,  italienischer  und  spanischer  Sprache, 
unter  Berücksichtigung  der  gebräuchlichsten  Redewendungen.  Mit  einer 
Auswahl  von  Briefen  aus  dem  täglichen  Geschäftsleben.  V  +  478  S.  gr.  8". 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1903.     M.  5.—.    2.  Auflage:  VI  +  475  S. 

Loewe,  H.:  Lexikon  der  Handelskorrespondenz.  Deutsch-Englisch- 
Französisch.    Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Harry  Alcock  und  C.  Charmillot  heraus- 
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gegeben.    6.,  verbesserte  Auflage.    IV  +  571  S.  gr.  8°.    Berlin,  Regenhardt, 
1902  (abgeschlossen  1903).    M.  6.—, 

Weisenthal-Reinhardt:  Kaufmännisch-phraseologisches  Wörter- 
buch. Deutsch -Englisch.  (IV  +  229  S.)  gr.  8°.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (Berlin, 
Berolina- Versand-Buchhandlung.)    1903.    M.  4. — . 

Medizin. 

Dorland,  W.  A.  N.:  The  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  containing  the 

Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  all  the  principall  Terms  used  in  Medicine 

and   the   Kindred   Sciences.     4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    London, 

Saunders,  1903.  8°.    5/. 

Militär. 

Barrere,  A.:  Dictionary  of  English  and  French  Military  Terms. 
2  Parts.  12mo.    Paris,  Hachette,  1903.    2/. 

Deshumbert,  M.:  Alphabe tical  French-English  List  of  Technical 
Military  Terms  for  Military  Students.  New  edition.  London,  Nutt,  1903. 8°.  1/6. 

Pharmazie. 
Barry,   Th.  D.:    Englisches    Konversationsbuch  für  Pharmazeuten. 
3.  verm.  und  verb.  Auflage,  herausgegeben  von  Franz  Capelle.   IV  +  66  S. 
8°.    Berün,  J.  Springer,  1903.    M.  1.—. 

Philosophie. 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  . . .  giving  a  Terminology 
in  English,  French,   German,    and  Italian.     Written  by  many  Hands,   and 
edited  by  James  Mark  Baldwin.    London,  Macmillan,  1901—1902.   8°.   Rez. 
XPhR.  1903,  565  ff.  (F.  Pabst). 

Recht. 

Wertheim,  K.:  Die  englischen  Rechtsausdrticke  in  Muret-Sanders' 
enzvklopädischem  Wörterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen  Sprache. 
ZfeU.  II,  347—359. 

Stroud,  F.:  The  Judicial  Dictionary.  Second  Edition.  London, 
Sweet  &  Maxwell,  1903.    3  vol.  8°.    84/. 

Rhetorik. 
Haie,  E.  E.:   Ideas  on   Rhetoric  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    I.    The 
Vocabulary.    MLA.  18,  424-444. 

Technologie. 

Buchanan,  J.  F.:  Foundry  Nomenclature :  The  Moulder's  Pocket 
Dictionary.  A  Concise  Guide  to  the  Phrases,  and  Terms  relating  to  Foundry 
Practice  and  Foundryology.    London,  Spon,  1903.  8°.  234  S.    5;'. 

Offinger,  H.:  Deutsch-englisch-französisch-italienisches  technologi- 
sches Taschenwörterbuch.  1.  Bd.  Deutsch  voran.  3.  Auflage.  264  S.  12°. 
Stuttgart,  J.  B.  Metzler,  1903,    M.  2.80.  • 

H)  Sach-Wörterbücher. 
Enzyklopädien. 
Addis,  W.  E.  and  Arnold,  Th.:  A  Catholic  Dictionary.    Containing 
some  Account  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and 
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Religious  Orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Revised,  with  additions,  by 
T.  B.  Scannell.    6th  ed.   8vo,  pp.  970.   London,  Paul,  Trübner  Sc  Co.  net,  12 

Jewish  Encyciopaedia(The).  Vol.  4.  Chazars-Dreyfus.  pp.  xxii— 688. 
Vol.  5.  Dreyfus-Brisac— Goat.  pp.  xxi— 686.  Imp.  8°.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  ä25. 

Pears*  Cyclopsedia.  1903  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  1j2  bound.  D.  Bryce  (Glas- 
gow),   net,  2/6. 

Universal  Cyclopsedia  (The)  A  new  ed.  Prepared  by  a  large  corp* 
of  Editors,  under  the  direction  of  C.  K.  Adams.  12  vols.  4to.  London, 
Appleton  1903.    net,  300/. 

Sattler,  W.:  Deutsch-englisches  Sachwörterbuch.  Mit  besonderer 
Berücksichtigung  der  Grammatik,  Synonymik  und  der  Realien.  Mit  Zitaten 
und  einem  alphabetischen  Verzeichnis  der  englischen  Wörter.  1.  und  2 
Lieferung  (S.  1—192)  gr.  8°.    Leipzig,  Renger,  1903.    Je  M.  2.—. 

m 

J)  Synonymen-Wörterbücher. 

Fallows,  S.:  Complete  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms 
London,  Oliphant  1903.    3/6. 

Schmitz,  H.:  Englische  Synonyma.  2.  Auf.  Gotha,  Perthes  1902. 
Rez.    NeuSp.  XI,  158 f. 

Synonymes  (Les)  anglais;  par  Unprofesseur  d'anglais.  In-16,  38  p. 
Senlis,  imprim.  Cauchis,  1903. 

K)  Dialekte,  Slang,  Cant. 

Baumann,  H.:  Londinismen  (Slang  und  Cant).  Wörterbuch  der 
Londoner  Volkssprache,  sowie  der  üblichsten  Gauner-,  Matrosen-,  Spori- 
und  Zunftausdrücke.  Mit  Einleitung  und  Musterstücken.  Zweite,  ver- 
besserte und  stark  vermehrte  Auflage.  Berlin,  Langenscheidt,  1903. 
CXX  4-  285  S.  M.  5.60.  Rez.  ESt.  32,  93—95  (Krummacher);  NeuphC 
XVII,  153  f. 

Bayne,  Th.:   Scotch  Words   and    English  Commentators.    NQ.  IX. 

11,  1  f. 

Clapin,  S.:  A  New  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  New  York,  1902. 
80.    Rez.   MoLN.  XVIII,  30  f.  (Northup). 

The  English  Dialect  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Jos.  Wright.  London, 
H.  Frowde..  Parts  XV— XVIII  rez.  Ath.  I,  528 f.    NQ.  IX,  11,  298f. 

Farmer,  J.  S.  and  Henley,  W.  E.:  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  Pa>t 
and  Present.  Vol.  V.  N  to  Razzle-dazzle.  Vol.  VI.  Parts  I,  II,  III.  Re/ 
Ath.I,  332,  NQ.  IX,  11,  218  f.,  300. 

Farmer,  J.  S.  and  Henley,  W.  E.:  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  Pa>t 
and  Present.    Vol.  VII,  Part  I,  II;  Vol.  I,  Part  I.  Rez.  NQ.  IX,  12, 138 f.,  519f 

Matthews:  Briticisms  of  All  Sorts.  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
No.  635. 

Mead,  L.:  Word  Coinage.  A  Study  of  New  Words,  Phrases,  Slam: 
and  Localisms.    New  York,  Crowell,  1903. 

St.  Swithin:    A  Dictionary  of  English  Dialect  Synonyms.    NQ.  IX, 

12,  444. 
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Williams,  R.  A.:  Remarks  on  Northern  Irish  Pronuncialion  of 
English.    (§  30  Dialektwörter  aus  Belfast.)    MLQ.  VI,  129—135. 

Yule,  Col.  Henry  and  Burneil,  A.C.:  Hobson-Jobson.  AGlossary 
of  Colloquial  Anglo-Indian  Words  and  Phrases,  and  of  Kindred  Terms, 
Etymological,  Historical,  Geographica!,  and  Discursive.  New  ed.  Edit.  by 
William  Crooke.  8vo,  pp.  xlviii — 1,021.  London,  J.  Murray,  1903.  net,  28/. 
Rez.     Ath.  II,  53. 

L)  Wörterbücher  etc.  zu  einzelnen  Schriftstellern. 

Fehr,  B.:  Die  formelhaften  Elemente  in  den  alten  englischen 
Balladen.  I.  Teil:  Wortformeln.  Baseler  Dissertation.  Zossen,  G.  Fromm, 
1900.    Rez.    ESt.  32,  95  ff.    (O.  Glöde.) 

Haie,  E.  E.:  The  Vocabulary  of  The  English  Opium-Eater  (by 
De  Quincey).    MLA.,  Proceedings  for  1903,  p.  XXVIII. 

A.  S.:  Extracts  from  Bishop  Hacket.  NQ.  IX,  11, 103—105.  (Curious 
words  and  phrases  from  Hackets  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  1693.) 

Dyce,  A.:   A  Glossary  to  the  Works  of  William  Shakespeare  .  .  .  . 

revised by  Harold  Littledale.    London,    1902.    Shjh.  XXXIX,  273 f. 

<\V.  Keller);  LiC.  54,  221  f.    (L.  Proescholdt). 

Ekwall,  E.:  Shaksperes  Vocabulary.  Its  Etymological  Elements. 
Upsala  Universitets  ärsskrift  1903,  filosofi,  spräkvetenskap  och  historiska 
vetenskaper  2.    XIX  4-  99  S. 

Schmidt,  A.:  Shakespeare-Lexicon.  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  all 
the  English  Words,  Phrases  and  Constructions  in  the  Works  of  the  Poet. 
Third  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Gregor  Sarrazin.  Berlin  1902.  BP. 
Rez.  AaB.  XIV,  97—99  (Holthausen) ;  Shjh.  XXXIX,  272 f.  (Bang);  LiC. 
1643  f.  (Proescholdt). 

Stockley,  W.  F.  P.:  Shakespeariana.  NQ.  IX,  11,  25  (out-night, 
sponge). 

M)  Zu  einzelnen  Wörtern  und  Redensarten. 

Murray,  J.  A.  H.:  u  Appendicitis" .    NQ.  IX,  11,  89f. 

Sprenger,  R.:  April  Fool  Day.    ESt.  32,  322. 

Grierson,  G.  A.:  Bicchu,  A  Scorpion.  Ath.  II,  94.  (Anglo-in- 
disches  Wort.) 

Derocquigny,  J.:  u  Boisterous"  \  "avaunf\    Ath.  I,  241. 

van  der  Gaaf,  W.:  tfThe  Devil  and  his  Dam".    ESt.  32,  320. 

Osgood,  Ch.  G.:  Miltons  Wm  star-proof.    JEGP.  IV,  370—378. 

Bridges,  R.:  "Extraordinary".    Ath.  II,  93 f. 

Father-in-Law  or  Step-falher  ?  Ac.  64,  186. 

u  Firstliness" .    Ac.  64,  535  (Neugeprägtes  Wort). 

Free,  R.:  "Like  a  Forked  RadishT.    Ac.  64,  469. 

Lüdtke,  G.:  „Gotisch"  im  18.  und  19.  Jahrhundert.  ZDWf.  IV, 
133  ff.    (Auch  zu  engl,  gothic.) 

Addy,  S.  O.:  u  Hagioscope"  or  Oriel?  NQ.  IX,  11,  301,  321  (vgl. 
ebd.  375,  491). 

Willert,  H.:  "High  and  dr?\    AStnSp.  CXI,  419f. 

Lawrence,  W.  J.:  u  Interludium" .    Ac.  65,  177 f. 
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Russell,  M.:  Limericks?  or  Learicsl   Ac.  64,  518. 

Furnivall,  F.  J.:  The  Ghostword  "loush".  Ath.  I,  92.  (Verdruckt 
für  "brüsk".) 

Putnam,  E.  K.:  The  Middle  English  origin  of  many  a  man  and 
similar  phrases.    ProAmPhA.  XXXIII,  p.  XCV  sq. 

Comestor  Oxoniensis:  "Oss":  its  Etymology.  NQ.  IX,  11,  204 
(vgl.  ebd.  452  f.). 

M(urray),  J.  A.  H.:  A  Missing  Manuscript.  Ath.  II,  382.  (Soll  den 
ersten  Beleg  für  pampe  =  pamper?  enthalten.) 

Cook,  A.  S.:  Shakespeares  'Pattens  of  bright  gold\   JEGP.IV,481f. 

Morgan,  E.  R.  und  Turnbull,  T.  E.:  "Reliable".  Ac.  65,  276. 
(Auch  zu  "afriend  of  my  father's);  vgl.  Ac.  65,  197,  220 f. 

Barclay,  H.  D.:  "Reliäble".  Ac.  65,  253.  (Gegen  zwei  angeblich 
fehlerhafte  Wendungen:  "a  friend  of  my  father's"  und  *up  tili  »ow".) 

Becker,  G.:  Die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Kromanticy  bei  Fielding  und 
Smollett.    AStnSp.  CX,  56—66. 

"Wanted  a  Word".    Ac.  64:  71,  138,  162  (Gegensatz  zu  sequel). 

Prideaux,  W.  F.:  "Serendipity".    NQ.  IX,  12,  430f. 

Bond,  R.  W.:  "A  Sleeveless  Errattd":  "Out  ofGod's  Blessing  into  a 
Warm  Stm".    Ath.  II,  220  (vgl.  ebd.  254). 

Mott,  L.  F.:  "Soon  at  Night".    MoLN.  XVIII,  222. 

Gaston,  C.  R.:  Noteon  "stubboy\   Dialect Notes, vol.  II,  part5, 1903. 

Kellner,  L.:  To  suggest.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  neuenglischen  Lexiko- 
graphie. Beiträge  zur  neueren  Philologie.  Jakob  Schipper  zum  19.  Juli  1902 
dargebracht.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  Braumüller,  1902  (erschienen  1903).  8°. 
S.  301  —323. 

Bayne,  Th.:  "Sugli\    NQ.  IX,  12,  223 f.    (Schottisch.) 

Grote,  W.:  Tommy  Atkins.    NeuSp.  XI,  511. 

Wells,  H.  G.:  Trienttial.    Ac.  65,  338,  402. 

Flügel,  F.:  Understanded  of  the  people",  häufiges  Zitat  neuerer  Zeit. 
AaB.  XIV,  47  f. 

S.  C:  A  New  Word.    Ac.  64,  518  {"whenwhar  in  The  Times). 

Browne,  W.  H.:  "Yeoman's  Service".    MoLN.  XVIII,  174. 
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ZitierschlüsseL 


Aa.  =  Anglia. 

AaB.  =  Beiblatt  zur  Anglia. 

Ac.  =  The  Academy. 

AmJPh.  —  The  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

AStnSp.  «=  Archiv  für  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen. 

Ath.  —  The  Athenaeum. 

BDSL.  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur. 

BISp.  =  Beiträge  zur  Kunde  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen. 

DLit.  =  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. 

ESt.  =  Englische  Studien. 

JEGPh.  =  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 

IF.  =  Indogermanische  Forschungen. 

LBGPh.    —    Leuvensche    Bijdragen    op    het    gebied   van  de  germaansche 

Philologie. 
LiC.  =  Literarisches  Zentralblatt. 

LitgrPh.  «-  Literaturblatt  für  germanische  und  romanische  Philologie. 
MLA.  =  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 
MLQ.  =*  The  Modern  Language  Quarterly. 
MoLN.  =-  Modern  Language  Notes. 
MPh.  -  Modern  Philology. 
NcuphC.  =-  Neuphilologisches  Zentralblatt. 
NeuSp.  =-  Die  Neueren  Sprachen. 
NM.  =  Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen. 
NPhR.  =.  Neue  Philologische  Rundschau. 
NQ.  =-  Notes  and  Queries. 
OeLB.  =»  Allgemeines  Literaturblatt  herausgegeben  durch  die  österreichische 

Leogesellschaft. 
ProAmPhA.  =  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 
Shjh.  =  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. 
ZDA.  =-  Zeitschrift  für  Deutsches  Altertum  und  Deutsche  Literatur. 
ZDPh.  =*  Zeitschrift  für  deutsche  Philologie. 
ZDSV.  a-  Zeitschrift  des  allgemeinen  Deutschen  Sprachvereins. 
ZDWf.  =  Zeitschrift  für  Deutsche  Wortforschung. 
ZfeU.  =  Zeitschrift  für  französischen  und  englischen  Unterricht. 
ZOeG.  ~  Zeitschrift  für  die  österreichischen  Gymnasien. 
ZR.  =  Zeitschrift  für  das  Realschulwesen. 
ZvSpr.  —  Zeitschrift  für  vergleichende  Sprachforschung. 


Beiträge  zur  neuenglischen 
Lexikographie 

von 

Leon  Kellner  (Czernowitz.) 

(Fortsetzung.) 

II.  Aggressive. 

(Die  WBB.  geben:  angreifend,  Angriffs...;  — streitlustig.) 

1*  Kampf  •  •  • 

~spirit  Kampflust;  Jrame  of  mind  Kampfstimmung. 

From  then  until  the  new  year  the  line  was  kept  open  by  an  ad- 
mirable  System  of  patrolling  to  within  a  hundred  mil es  or  so  of  Mafeking. 
An  aggressive  spirit  and  a  power  of  dashing  initiative  was  shown  in  the 
British  Operations  at  this  side  of  the  scene  of  war  such  as  have  too  oftcn 
been  absent  elsewhere.  At  Sekwani,  on  November  24  th,  a  considerable 
success  was  gained  by  a  surprise  planned  and  carried  out  by  Colonel 
Houldsworth.    (Doyle,  The  Great  Boer  War  II,  169.) 

At  the  same  moment  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  Mademoiselle 
Helbrun's  unsuccessful  appearance  in  "Carmen"  might  cause  Mr.  Hermann 
Goetze  to  propose  someone  eise.  She  hoped  that  this  was  not  so,  for  she 
could  not  consent  to  sing  Isolde  to  anyone  but  Helbrun's  Brangäne,  and  it 
was  in  this  resolute,  almost  aggressive,  frame  of  mind  that  she  receivcd 
the  manager.    (Moore,  Evelyn  Innes  II,  234.) 

2.  kampflustig,  streitbar,  kriegerisch. 

Some  of  the  British  were  dismounted  men,  and  it  says  much  for 
Plumer's  conduct  of  the  fight  that  he  was  able  to  extricate  these  safclv 
from  the  midst  of  an  aggressive  mounted  enemy.  Personally  he  set  an 
admirable  example,  sending  away  his  own  horse,  and  Walking  with  his 
rearmost  soldiers.    (Doyle,  a.  a.  O.  II,  1 71 .) 

In  the  meantime  Mafeking — abandoned,  as  it  seemed,  to  its  fate— wa> 
still  as  formidable  as  a  wounded  Hon.  Far  from  weakening  in  its  defence 
it  became  more  aggressive.    (Daselbst.) 
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The  policy  which  sustained  him  . . .  was  helped  by  the  reaction  which 
bad  set  in  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  (McCarthy, 
British  Political  Leaders  64.) 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Russia  during  the  past  two  centuries  has 
learned  to  regard  aggressive  expansion  as  the  destiny  of  the  Empire, 
and  her  extraordinary  freedom  from  disastrous  obstacles  has  finally  en- 
gendered  the  belief  in  a  conquering  mission.    (The  Times.) 

Bat,  like  many  other  men  who  loved  liberty  too,  he  had  been  alarm- 
ed  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Napoleon,  and  he  believed  that  the 
Position  of  England  was  best  guaranteed  by  the  later  policy  of  Pitt.  Then 
came  the  Congress  of...  (McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  IV, 
184  [TJ.) 

In  der  letzten  Stelle  dürfte  eroberungslustig  zutreffender  sein. 

3.  schlagfertig. 

His  constancy  was  rewarded.  At  last  he  began  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage  which  accrues  to  a  strategist  who,  amidst  perils  and  anzieties  the  füll 
extent  of  which  is  known  only  to  himself,  steadfastly  maintains  at  least  the 
appearance  of  an  aggressive  attitude.  New  England  feit  proud  of  having 
an  array  which  could  keep  the  field.  (Trevelyan,  The  American  Revo- 
lution D,  230  [T].) 

4.  schneidig,  zugreifend. 

"Madam,  there  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this  year  in  Europe,  and 
not  one  Englishman  among  them."  This  was  the  proud  boast  which,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  Walpole  was  able  to  make  to  Queen  Caroline 
not  very  long  before  her  death,  when  she  was  trying  to  stir  him  up  to  a 
more  aggressive  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  (McCarthy, 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  I,  171.) 

The  success  of  the  Liberal  candidate  may,  as  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton  suggests,  cause  the  immediate  fall  of  the  Government.  In  any 
case  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  action  should  be  taken  without  delay 
against  the  danger  which  underlies  the  new  policy.  There  is  ample  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  most  aggressive  line  which  the  Liberal  Party  may 
decide  to  take.  They  should  resolve  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  and  to  take  their 
motto  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  misquotation  of  Danton — Courage,  and  yet 
Courage,  and  Courage  once  more.  [Daily  Chronicle].    (Doyle,  a.  a.  O.  II,  140.) 

A  poet  of  aggressive  virility,  aggressive  Americanism.  (Archer, 
Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  206.) 

5.  heftig,  leidenschaftlich. 

Had  the  throne  even  been  filled  by  a  sovereign  slightly  less  stub- 
born,  had  the  throne  been  surrounded  by  servants  slightly  less  bigoted,  the 
arrogant  patronage  of  the  one  part  and  the  aggressive  protestation  of 
the  other  part  might  have  been  judiciously  softened  into  a  relationship 
wisely  paternal  and  loyally  filial.  (McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four 
Georges  III.) 
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She  waited  for  him  to  teil  her  what  conclusion  he  had  come  to,  but 
he  said  nothing.  At  last  he  got  up,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  piano. 
When  she  came  to  the  passage  where  Isolde  teils  Brangäne  that  she 
intended  to  kill  Tristan,  he  stopped. 

"But  she  is  violent;  hear  those  chords,  how  aggressive  they  are. 
The  music  is  against  you.  Listen  to  these  chords."  (Moore,  Evelyn 
Innes  II,  25.) 

John  Morley  was  an  avowed  and  somewhat  aggressive  agnostic. 
(McCarthy,  British  Political  Leaders  129.) 

Anm.  Gelegentlich  „barsch". 

6.  kraß,  schreiend,  übertrieben. 

Order,  conduct,  reticence  and  discipline  (especially  applied  to  Sun- 
days)  had  been  imported  by  her  to  a  region  where  their  open  display 
seemed  an  obsolete  and  prim  affectation.  As  the  troubles  had  thickened 
in  Mark  Lane,  the  virtues  had  become  more  aggressive  in  Park  Lane. 
(White,  Park  Lane  II,  204.) 

On  the  question  of  the  avoidance  or  the  uncompromising  delineation 
of  the  realities  of  life  Miss  Findlater  discourses  with  excellent  sense  in  a 
chapter  contrasting  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  Miss  Yonge's  novels  with 
the  aggressive  realism  of  some  of  the  moderns.  "The 'oldest  profession 
in  the  world,' "  writes  Miss  Findlater,  "certainly  furnishes  the  novelist  with 
many  an  effective  subject;  but  it  seems  a  pity  for  the  idea  to  get  abroad 
that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,  ore  worse.     (Spectator.) 

Was  this  shrunk  figure,  this  close-cropped  head  packed  with  ice,  this 
tremulous  and  wasted  hand  which  made  shift  to  touch  hers — was  this  the 
man  whose  almost  aggressive  vitality  had  mocked  at  weakness  and 
suffering?    (Peard,  The  Ring  from  Jaipur  137.) 

Her  manner  aggressively  proclamatory  of  filial  devotion. 
(Richardson,  A  Drama  of  Sunshine  6.) 

He  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  younger  than  Mr.  Mangles,  and 
looked  like  an  Englishman,  but  not  aggressively  so.  The  large  majority 
of  Britons  are  offensively  British.  Germans  are  no  better;  so  it  must  bc 
racial,  this  offensiveness.     (Merriman,  The  Vultures  8.) 

. . .  a  stocky,  buli-necked  young  miner,  in  tweed  Sunday  clothes  and 
an  aggressive  necktie.  He  was  a  sinister-looking  figure,  with  dark,  in- 
solent eyes,  and  the  jaw  and  throat  of  a  bulldog.  (Dayle,  The  Green 
Flag,  etc.  98.) 

In  place  of  the  pasty,  anaemic  look  so  often  noticeable  among  domestic 
servants,  they  will  see  bright  ruddy  cheeks  and  a  general  appearance  of 
almost  aggressively  rüde  health.    (National  Review.) 

"There  is  an  old  saying  which  seems  to  me  ä  propos"  Mr.  Jelly- 
bond  ventured.  "Ask  no  questions  and  you'll  have  no— er — difficulties 
with  the  servants." 

Miss  Kingconstance  yawned  aggressively.  (Grand,  Babs  the  Im- 
possible  I,  253.) 
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7.  herausfordernd. 

Algy  has  found  his  glass  by  this  time,  and  is  fixing  it  in  his  eye, 
preparatory  to  glaring  at  his  compatriot  in  the  aggressive  way  which 
Englishmen  affect  in  looking  at  each  other.  It  is  certainly  not  so  offensive 
as  the  withering  contempt  with  which  they  toisent  a  foreigner;  but  it  is 
decidedly  hostile,  nevertheless.    (Philips,  As  a  Looking  Glass  173  [T].) 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  Jerry  walked  into  my  room, 
looking  several  years  older.  His  mouth  was  set  and  obstinate.  His  hand- 
some  features  seemed  more  aquiline  and  aggressive  than  I  had  known 
them.    It  was  a  fighter's  face.    (White,  Park  Lane  II,  237  [T].) 

To  write  u\  believe"  is  not  only  less  aggressive  in  such  matters 
than  to  write  ait  is  true,"  but  it  is  also  nearer  the  reality  of  the  case. 
( Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  11.) 

8.  rücksichtslos,  schonungslos. 

Christian^  love  of  truth  was  at  times  somewhat  aggressive — she 
disliked  compromise.  This  often  gave  her  an  air  of  bluntness.  (Carey 
a.  a.  O.) 

If  during  those  days  you  see,  in  all,  half  a  dozen  faces  that  fulfil 
your  idea  of  beauty,  in  form,  colouring,  and  expression,  you  are  fortunate, 
but  the  chances,  one  might  almost  say,  the  certainties  are,  that  you  will 
meet  miles  of  tall,  aggressive,  striding  lasses  who  contemptously  Shoulder 
you  out  of  their  way,  returning  you  cold  glance  for  glance,  or  crowds  of 
carefully  made-up,  middle-aged  women,  whose  attempts  to  attract  your 
admiration,  are  even  more  disagreeable  than  the  total  indifference  to  your 
good  or  bad  opinion  displayed  by  the  "grenadiers"  of  their  sex.  (Mathers, 
The  New  Lady  Teazle  etc.  168.) 

Lady  Durward  had  certainly  said  many  ridiculous  and  improper 
things,  yet  her  aggressive  indiscretion  contained  something  that  was  very 
delightful  to  dream  upon;  perhaps  that  was  why  I  so  easily  forgave  her 
interference.    (White,  A  Millionaire's  Daughter  168. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  were  faults  on  both  sides;  Christian,  in  her 
secret  unhappiness,  may  have  been  a  little  too  exacting  in  her  demands,  and 
somewhat  unyielding  and  aggressive  with  regard  to  the  prejudice  of 
others;  Adelaide'*  Company,  manners  and  would-be  juvenility  grated  ter- 
ribly  upon  her.    (Carey,  a.  a.  O.  I,  10.) 

For  ten  years  past,  ever  since  George  Grenville's  influence  began  to 
be  feit  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  claims  of  the  Revenue  had 
been  enforced  with  unwonted  rigour,  which  in  the  summer  of  1 771  assumed 
an  aggressive  and  exasperating  character.    (Trevelyan,  a.  a.  O.  190.) 

9,  frech,  anmaßend. 

But  one  could  not  look  upon  his  cruel  blue  eyes,  with  their  droop- 
ing,  cynicals  lids,  or  upon  the  fierce,  aggressive  nose  and  the  threatening, 
deep-lined  brow,  without  reading  Nature's  plainest  danger-signals.  (Doyle, 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  I,  36.) 
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He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  swarthy  fellow,  clad  in  a  suit  of  grey 
flannel,  with  a  Panama  hat,  a  bristling  black  beard,  and  a  great,  aggressive 
hooked  nose,  and  flourishing  a  cane  as  he  walked.  He  swaggered  up  the 
path  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  him,  and  we  heard  his  loud,  confident  peai 
at  the  bell.    (Daselbst  134.) 

"That's  my  business,  I  fancy,"  said  Quinby,  with  a  peculiarly  aggres- 
s-ive  specimen  of  the  nasal  snigger  of  which  enough  was  made  in  a  pre- 
vious  chapter,  but  of  which  Quinby  himself  never  tired.  (Hornung,  No 
Hero  172  [T].) 

His  manner  was  aggressive  and  hectoring,  he  constantly  attacked 
her  with  questions,  which  she  parried  with  amusing  ease.  (Croker,  The 
Happy  Valley  [T].) 

10.  gewalttätig. 

"You  know  my  view,  Marrison,"  he  added.  "Systems  based  on 
coercion  are  killed  by  their  own  aggressiveness."  (White,  The  System 
II,  109  [TJO 

The  grateful  nation  will  once  more  deify  a  lucky  and  aggressive 
egotism.    (Wells,  Anticipations  158.) 

11.  beleidigend,  verletzend. 

Keeping  nothing  of  his  former  method  except  the  habit  of  expressing 
himself  "with  modest  diffidence,"  he  refrained  altogether  from  the  words 
"certainly,"  and  "undoubtedly,"  and  from  the  air  of  aggressive  superioritv 
which  generally  accompanies  them.  The  phrases  with  which  he  nrged 
his  point,  and  seldom  failed  to  carry  it,  were  "I  conceive,"  or  "I  appre- 
hend,"  or  "it  appears  to  me,"  or  "It  is  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken."  (Mc- 
Carthy, History  of  the  Four  Georges  III.) 

The  world- wide  ignorance  of  English...  is  something  more  than  a 
passive  ignorance.  It  is  active,  itis  aggressive.  In  England,  atanyrate, 
if  one  talks  beyond  the  ränge  of  white-nigger  English,  one  commits  a 
social  breach.    (Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  174.) 

12.  höhnisch. 

She  laughed. 

"You  had  better  come  over  to  us." 

"Well,  there  is  always  that  to  think  of,  isn't  there?  You  can't  deny 
you  want  all  the  new  blood  you  can  get!" 

"If  you  only  understood  your  moment  and  your  chance,"  she  said 
quickly,  "you  would  make  the  opportunity  and  do  it  at  once." 

He  looked  at  her  aggressively. 

"How  easy  it  comes  to  you  Tories  to  rat!"  he  said.  (Ward,  Mar- 
cella II,  120  [T].) 

On  that  fatal  morning,  leaning  against  the  dusty  horse-trough,  among 
a  group  of  village  idlers,  stood  Tom  Holford,  to  whose  insolent  tongoe  I 
attributed   my   present  woes.    I  intended  to  pass  in  the  digniüed  indiffc- 
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rence  becoming  my  social  position  In  the  parish,  but  suddenly  I  heard  the 

aggressive  cough  used  by  the  vulgär  youth...    (White,  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  38  [T].) 

Alphabetische  Übersicht: 

anmaßend  kraß 

auffällig  kriegerisch 

beleidigend  laut 

eroberungslustig  leidenschaftlich 

feindselig  rücksichtslos 

frech  schlagfertig 

gewalttätig  schneidig 

grell  schonungslos 

heftig  streitbar 

herausfordernd  übertrieben 

höhnisch  verletzend 

Kampf . . .  zugreifend, 
kampflustig 


III.  Baffle,  •  baffling,  baffled. 

(Die  WBB.  geben  als  jetzt  gebräuchlich:  täuschen,  äffen, 
hindern;  —  vereiteln,  zuschanden  machen,  durchkreuzen;  — 
entgehen,  vermeiden;  —  vergebliche  Anstrengungen  machen.) 

A.  Baffle. 
1.  äffen,  foppen,  eine  Nase  drehen,  irreführen. 

William  Pitt  wound  up  his  speech  by  declaring  that  "this  Convention, 
I  think  from  my  soul,  is  nothing  but  a  stipulation  for  national  ignominy ;  an 
illusory  expedient  to  baffle  the  resentment  of  the  nation;  a  truce  without 
a  Suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain;  on  the  part  of  England 
a  Suspension,  as  to  Georgia,  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation 
and  self-defence.,v     (McCarthy,  A  History   of  the  Four  Georges  II,  198.) 

Travellers  were  fcw  and  far  between  in  those  days,  and  this  made 
the  trail  easy  to  follow.  The  first  man,  never  knowing  how  far  or  how 
near  the  other  was  behind  him,  and  hoping  now  and  again  that  he  might 
have  baffled  him,  would  rest  for  a  while.  The  second  man,  knowing 
always  just  how  far  the  first  one  was  before  him,  never  paused,  and  thus 
each  day  the  man  who  was  spurred  by  Hate  drew  nearer  to  the  man  who 
was  spurred  by  Fear.    (Jerome,  Novel  Notes  125  [T].) 

Well,  thank  goodness,  he  could  not  suspect  her  of  any  base  designs 
— she  took  a  great   comfort  in   thinking  that,   however   much   she   might 

Bausteine  I.  22 
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have  been  disposed  to  the  contrary,   she  liad  snubbed,   and    teased,  and 
baffled  him  to  the  last.    (Forrester,  Although  he  was  a  Lord  29.) 

As  the  two  men,  still  locked  in  each  other's  grasp,  rocked  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  perpetually  shifting  their  place  all  round  the  sraall 
open  space  at  their  disposal,  it  seemed  every  moment  as  though  one  or 
both  must  fall;  but  though  it  was  chiefly  the  panting  Nobs  who  gave 
ground  before  Fritz,  neither  had  very  conspicuously  the  advantage.  Every 
moment  was  increasing  Fritz's  rage,  as  he  feit  himself  baffled  and  defied 
under  Susan's  eyes  and  fighting  in  her  cause.  (Wood,  The  Vagabonds 
147  [T].) 

In  conformity  with  an  intention  of  youth,  he  issued  it  ('Pauline')  an- 
onymously.  The  word  'Richmond'  added  to  the  date  at  the  end,  was  a 
fiction,  intended  to  baffle  readers.    (Wilson,  A  Primer  of  Browning  49.) 

Anm.  Das  p.  p.  heißt  gelegentlich:  der  Gefoppte  sein,  das  Nach- 
sehen haben. 

Take  the  instance,  given  in  Mr.  Romanes'  collection,  of  geese  which 
used  regularly  once  a  fortnight  to  come  into  a  little  market-town  on  the 
morning  after  market-day,  and  to  feast,  "cackling  and  gobbling  in  merry 
mood,"  on  the  com  spilled  by  the  miliers  from  their  sample  bags.  They 
always  came  on  the  proper  morning  fortnigthly.  ttIt  happened,"  says  Mr. 
Goring,  who  reported  the  case  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle^  "one  year 
that  a  day  of  national  humiliation  was  kept,  and  the  day  appointed  was  that 
on  which  our  market  should  have  been  held.  The  market  was  postponed, 
and  the  geese  for  once  were  baffled.  There  was  no  com  to  tickle  their 
olfactory  organs  from  afar,  no  traffic  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  hearing. 
I  think  our  little  town  was  as  still  as  it  usually  is  on  Sundays.  The  gee>e 
should  have  stopped  away,  but  they  knew  their  day,  and  came  as  usual " 
(Morgan,  Comparative  Psychology  122.) 

2.  spotten,  trotzen. 

Such  sphynx's  riddles  of  streets  without  thoroughfares  as  must 
baffle  the  audacity  of  porters.    (De  Quincey,  The  Opium-Eater.) 

Some  (writers)  baffle  the  historian  in  miniature  by  being  rebelsto 
brief  and  exact  characterisation,  some  are  crowded  out.  (Saintsbury, 
Literature  of  the  19th  Cent.  p.  VI.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  dramatic  effects  are  to  be  attained  bv  baff  lins 
and  disappointing  the  metrical  sense.    (Archer,  Poets,  301.) 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  May,  the  authorities  succeeded,  not  without 
considerable  difficulty,  in  pulling  down  the  Vendöme  column.  It  was 
announced  for  two  o'clock,  but  the  old  monument  gave  more  trouble  than 
was  expected,  and  baffled  its  destroyers  tili  six  in  the  evening.  (Malet, 
Shifting  Scenes  261.) 

The  disease  was  one  admittedly  baffling  the  best  medical  science. 
(White,  A  Millionaire's  Daughter  59  [T].) 

The  sea  lay  like  a  mirror  under  the  vast  serenity  of  the  sky  save 
where  the  faint  breeze  ruffled  it,  or  the  shadows  of  the  granite  headland 
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darkened  the  tide  to  purple  falling  off  into  those  glaucous  mysteries, 
which  have  baffled  artists  from  the  days  of  Homer.  (Derselbe,  The 
System  I,  113.) 

Lucia's  joy,  when  she  heard  the  news,  baffled  description.  (Carey, 
The  Highway  of  Fate  264  |T].) 

3.  zur  Verzweiflung  bringen. 

Nothing  baffles  a  lover  so  much  as  a  woman  who  will  not  be 
serious.    (Forrester,  a.  a.  O.  77.) 

Now  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  it,  it  was  this  medley  of  shrewd- 
ness  and  childishness  which  baffled  Mike  Hamilton.  Counting  upon  the 
one,  the  other  faced  him.    (Peard,  The  Ring  from  Jaipur  11.) 

4.  sich  dem  Verständnisse  entziehen,  befremden. 

And  he  perceived  again,  and  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  that 
there  was  something  in  Geraldine  which  baffled  him — something  which 
he  could  not  penetrate,  and  never  would  penetrate.  (Bennett,  A  Great 
Man  252  [T].) 

Certain  symbolic  utterances  of  Mr.  Kipling' s  I  take  to  imply  that 
critics  in  general  have  feit  themselves  baffled  much  as  I  myself  have 
been.    (Archer,  Poets,  220.) 

She  looked  all  the  better  for  her  visit,  and  had  regained  some  of  her  old 
bloom,  and  her  manner  was  as  winsome  and  affectionate  as  ever;  and 
yet,  there  was  some  subtle  change  in  her,  something  indefinable  that 
baffled  and  eluded  Christian.    fCarey,  A  Passage  Perilous  II,  37.) 

He  had  been  violently  attracted  by  her  at  first  sight  in  Sue's  house 
(and  he  was  difficult  of  attraction),  because  her  genuine  freshness  of  skin 
and  looks  had  surprised  him  in  a  place  where  paint  and  powder  seemed 
more  natural  to  the  atmosphere  and  furniture,  and  also  because  something 
in  her  face  baffled  him,  such  different  expressions  met,  and  clashed  in 
it.    (Mathers,  Barn  Wildfire  I,  37  |T].) 

5.  in  Schach  halten,  sich  vom  Leibe  halten. 

...to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded  answers.  (Macaulay, 
Hist.  II,  164  [NEDl.) 

For  years  their  opponents  had  been  baffled.  So  far,  every  attempt 
to  capture  the  seat  had  ended  in  ignominious  defeat.  Oldbury  wore  its 
mid-Victorian  tradition  with  conscious  pride,  proof  against  change  abroad 
and  new  political  ideas  at  home.    (White,  Park  Lane  I,  204.) 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  Miss  Dunford's  engagement  to  the  stränge 
artist  lodging  at  Honey  Hanger  cottage  become  public  property,  before  the 
lover  vanished,  leaving  his  boy  as  hostage  behind  him.  Visitors  were 
plentiful  at  the  Dene  just  then;  but  Jem's  manner  baffled  them  and  hin- 
dered  all  inquiries.  "Mr.  Desmond  had  gone  to  America  on  business," 
she  observed  simply  to  one  and  all;  "it  was  quite  unavoidable,  and  he 
might  be  detained  some  time.''    And  then  Jem  would  change  the  subject, 

22* 
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and  talk  of  the  approaching  wedding  at  Chez-Nous,  and  her  visitors  would 
reluctantly  follow  her  lead.    (Carey,  The  Highway  of  Fate  II,  144.) 

When  the  door  of  delight  closed  upon  me,  and  I  no  longer  could 
disport  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  fancy  with  heroic  lovers,  I  stept  back  on  the 
world's  dusty  track;  and  common-sense,  long  baffled  as  a  counsellor, 
walked  at  my  elbow,  anu  whenever  I  would  listen,  said,  uO  fool!  work; 
don't  drivel."    (White,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  101.) 

6.  entwaffnen. 

When  some  savage  Ascendency  Protestant  would  come  to  him  with 
tales  of  alarm,  he  usually  turned  the  conversation  into  a  tone  of  light 
badinage,  which  perplexed  and  baffled  the  man.  One  came  to  seriously 
put  his  lordship  on  his  guard  by  acquainting  him  with  the  fact  that  his 
own  coachman  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mass.  'Is  it  possible?'  cried 
Chesterfield — 'Then  I  will  take  care  the  fellow  shall  not  drive  me  there.' 
(McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  II,  289.) 

"He's  ruining  your  whole  life." 

She  made  no  answer,  relapsing  into  the  still  silence  which  had  pre- 
ceded  her  tears.  Marchmont  was  baffled  again  by  his  old  inability  to 
follow  the  movements  of  her  mind  and  the  old  sense  of  blindness  in  deal- 
ing  with  her  to  which  it  gave  rise.    (Hope,  Quisante  261.) 

7.  unterkriegen,  Herr  werden  über. 

Passiv:  den  kürzeren  ziehen,  unterliegen. 

After  the  rains  that  had  fallen  recently  the  path  through  the  hole 
leading  into  the  tomb  was  nothing  but  a  pool  of  liquid  mud  through  which. 
to  win  an  entrance,  the  explorer  must  crawl  upon  his  stomach,  as  the  soil 
rises  to  within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  blocks  of  its  Square  door- 
way.  The  task  seemed  dirty  and  in  every  way  unpleasing,  but  I  for  one 
did  not  travel  to  Cyprus  to  be  baffled  by  common,  harmless  mud.  So 
I  took  off  my  coat,  which  in  the  scant  State  of  our  wardrobe  I  did  not  care 
to  spoil,  and  went  at  it,  on  my  hands  and  toes,  that  the  rest  of  me  might 
avoid  the  slush  as  much  as  possible.  (Haggard,  A  Winter  Pilgrimage  I, 
148  [TJ.) 

And  what  could  she  do?  Her  mind  ran  passionately  through  a  hundred 
schemes,  refusing  to  submit —  to  see  him  baffled  and  defeated.  (Ward, 
Sir  George  Tressady  I,  263  |Tj.) 

However,  it  was  not  much  that  the  bachelor  bishop  cared  about 
luxury  or  even  comfort.  He  was  at  times  vaguely  aware  of  being  un- 
comfortable;  but  this  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  more  definite 
consciousness  which  pressed  upon  him  every  now  and  again  of  being 
baffledandworsted  in  a  perpetual  struggle.  (Norris,  The  Credit  of  the 
Country  142  [Tl.) 

She  sprang  up.  To  baffle  this  ache  within  her  by  some  act  of 
repentance,  of  social  amends,  however  small,  however  futile — to  propitiate 
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herseif,  if  but  by  a  hairbreadth — this,  no  doubt,  was  the  instinct  at  work. 
(Ward,  Marcella  II,  69.) 

But  once  more  the  peacemaker  was  baffled.  My  advice  was  too 
unpalatable  for  Pauline.  Although  she  now  seemed  alive  to  the  danger 
of  an  organised  attack  against  Oloptics  manoeuvred  by  Oxley,  she  stubbornly 
rejected  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Pride  blinded  her.  (White,  Park  Lane  ü,  164.) 

8.  sich  (störend)  entgegenstellen,  sich  hindernd 

in  den  Weg  stellen; 

passiv:  stoßen  auf,  gegenüberstehen. 

Then  he  would  make  stern  resolutions  of  economy,  only  to  be 
baffled  by  Letty's  determination  to  have  everything  that  other  people 
had;  above  all,  not  to  allow  her  own  life  to  be  stinted  because  he  had  so 
foolishly  adopted  his  mother's  debts.    (Ward,  Sir  George  Tressady  I,  219.) 

Finally  she  departed  bearing  off  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  the 
Roman  d'un  Jettne  Homme  Pauvre,  and  promising  to  consult  me  the  moment 
*he  feit  baffled  by  a  difficulty  great  enough  to  excuse  her  for  "tres- 
passing  on  my  time."    (White,  Park  Lane  I,  55.) 

9.  znschanden  machen,  vereiteln. 

...as  Midas  turned  all  things  to  gold,  that  yet  baffled  his  hopes . . . 
(De  Quincey,  a.  a.  O.). 

B.  Baffling. 
1.  störend,  feindlich. 

Godfray's  eyes,  ardent,  aglow  with  passion,  ever  sought,  through  the 
baffling  twilight,  the  slight  figure  of  his  wife,  whose  face  showed  small 
and  white  above  the  soft  darkness  of  enveloping  fürs.  (Whitley,  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  II,  39  |T].) 

"It's  stränge,"  she  said,  "how  many  years  we  may  know  a  man 
without,  without "  she  hesitated  for  a  word. 

"Without  discovering  his  real  nature  and  the  dishonesty  and  baff- 
Hng  cunning  behind  it!  But  if  I  sinned  greatly,  Lady  Oxley,  remember 
it  was  because  I  loved  much."    (White,  Park  Lane  II,  253.) 

2.  unverständlich,  rätselhaft. 

Heather  had  not  owned  herseif  comforted,  although  she  was  füll  of 
gratitude  for  Christian's  kindness,  and  her  persistent  sadness  was  at  once 
disquieting  and  baffling.  Would  it  be  possible  that,  in  Heather' s  un- 
developed  and  childish  nature,  there  might  be  hidden  depths  of  which  she 
herseif  was  unconscious?    (Carey,  A  Passage  Perilous  II,  22.) 

Here  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  line  are  normal,  but  the 
second,  fifth  and  sixth  are  —  I  will  not  say,  halting,  but  deliberately 
baffling.    (Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  302.) 
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A  fascinating  and  somewhat  baffling  talent  is  that  of  Mr.  Blis? 
Carman.    (Daselbst  66.) 

C.  Baffled. 
1.  ratlos,  hilflos,  ohnmächtig,  verzweifelt. 

GREAT  BANK  ROBBERY.  —  Police  baffled. 

From  inquiries  made  it  would  appear  that  assiduous  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  police  has  failed  to  afford  anything  like  a  satisfactory  clue 
to  the  perpetrators  of  the  daring  robbery  so  successfully  effected  at  the 
Bank  of  England  on  Saturday  last.     (Daily  Telegraph.) 

He  was  in  a  mess,  and  he  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  The  storm  was 
increasing  momentarily;  and  no  habitation,  neither  cottage  nor  Castle,  was 
visible  anywhere. 

Fate,  however,  taking  pity  on  the  baffled  wretch,  who  was  ob- 
viously  punished  to  the  füll  extent  of  his  demerits,  presently  sent  his  way 
a  deliverer,  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  country  wife,  who  had  been  followTing 
in  his  wake  for  some  distance,  and  who  caught  him  up  at  this  point. 
From  her  he  could  at  least  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes.  (Wal- 
ford, Troublesome  Daughters  I,  11   [T].) 

Mrs.  Newbattie's  bonnet  would  not  poke,  and  she  had  only  one  verv 
old  and  verv  thin  little  feather  to  curl  over  the  brim.  The  effect  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  in  consequence;  and,  "The  way  they  get  up 
these  fine  fashionable  ladies  is  altogether  too  exasperating,"  cried  the 
baffled  young  miliin  er,  in  her  despair.    (Daselbst  123.) 

Chang,  when  he  saw  his  destined  victim  receding  out  of  his  reach, 
gave  a  scream  of  baffled  rage,  and  keeping  his  smail  eyes  fixed  upon 
Fritz,  he  placed  his  heavy  foot  on  the  empty  coat,  and  tore  off  first  one 
sleeve  then  the  other,  finally  rending  the  body  of  the  garment  in  two 
pieces.     (Wood,  a.  a.  O.) 

...it  was  then  that  he  could  peer  into  the  recesses  of  her  soul  and 
divine  the  secret  therein.  At  the  next  all  was  changed;  her  eye  hardened, 
she  would  utter  some  cynical  commonplace  in  her  mother  s  manner,  and 
Arthur  withdrew,  as  it  were,  baffled.  And  yet  even  at  these  instant?  he 
feit  that  there  was  something  eise  behind  and  beneath  the  assumption  of 
mere  worldliness.     (Bennett,  The  Gates  of  Wrath  50  [T].) 

"You  appear  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "to  be  taking  matters  too  much 
for  granted.  I  am,  of  course,  familiär  with  the  Contents  of  these  letters. 
Mv  dient  will  certainlv  do  what  I  mav  advise.  I  shall  counsel  her  to  teil 
her  future  husband  the  whole  story  and  to  trust  to  his  generosity." 

Milverton  chuckled. 

"You  evidentlv  do  not  know  the  Earl,"  said  he. 

From  the  baffled  look  upon  Hoimes's  face  I  could  clearly  see  that 
he  did.    (Doyle,  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  II,  11.) 

2.  vergeblich,  zwecklos. 

. . .  of  hopcs  defeated,  of  baffled  efforts  . . .  (De  Quincey,  a.  a.  O.) 
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5.  unbefriedigt. 

That  her  heart  regretted  Warkworth,  that  bitte rness  and  longing,  an 
unspent  and  baffled  love,  must  be  constantly  overshadowing  her,  these 
things  he  not  only  knew, — he  was  for  ever  reminding  himself  of  them, 
driving  them  as  it  were  into  consciousness,  as  the  ascetic  drives  the 
spikes  into  his  flesh.  His  task  was  to  comfort  her;  to  make  her  forget; 
to  bring  her  back  to  common  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  (Ward, 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter  II,  185  [T].) 

To  the  smart  of  baffled  love  had  been  added  acute  remorse. 
(Cholmondeley,  Red  Pottage  I,  225  [T].) 

. . .  her  ears  strained  to  hear,  her  eyes  to  see,  driven  the  while  by 
jealousy  of  that  nameless  rival,  to  remembrance  of  whom  all  the  whole 
place  was  dedicated,  and  by  baffled  passion  as  with  whips.  (Malet,  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  III,  89.) 

A  host  of  baffled  vanities  and  indestructible  aspirations  clamoured 
indignantly  for  what  had  been  refused  them.    (White,  The  System  I,  95  |T].) 

When  a  baffled  reformer  seeks  a  grievance  he  can  always  find 
one — especially  in  a  free  country  endowed  with  so  many  advantages  that 
it  has  outgrown  its  power  of  enjoying  them.  In  Russia  Carey  would  have 
become  a  Nihilist;  in  Germany  a  socialist;  but  in  England  he  could  find 
no  other  definite  object  within  his  reach  substantial  enough  to  attack.  (Da- 
selbst I,  113.) 

Alphabetische  Übersicht: 


I. 

äffen 

sich  entgegenstellen 

entwaffnen 

foppen 

Herr  werden 

sich  vom  Leib  halten 

eine  Nase  drehen 

in  Schach  halten 

zuschanden  machen 

spotten 

trotzen 

unterkriegen 

unterliegen 

vereiteln 

sich  dem  Verständnisse 

entziehen 
zur  Verzweiflung 

bringen 


II. 

feindlich 

geknickt 

hilflos 

ohnmächtig 

rätselhaft 

störend 

unverständlich 


III. 

ratlos 

unbefriedigt 

vergeblich 

vereitelt 

verzweifelt 

zwecklos 


(Fortsetzung  folgt.) 


Kleine  Notizen. 


22.  Kleine  Nachtrage. 

Half-way  house,  die  Schenke  an  der  Landstraße.  Der  Ausdruck 
wird  aber  auch  figürlich  gebraucht  als  „Zwischenstation11,  „Etappe",  z.  B. 
"ritualism  is  a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  Romanism". 

Hooligan,  hooliganism.  Es  ist  auch  erst  einige  Jahre  alt,  kommt 
aber  jetzt  täglich  in  Zeitungen  und  Zeitschriften  vor,  für  den  'gemeinen, 
groben,  gewalttätigen  Straßenknoten',  der  bei  jeder  Schlägerei  dabei  ist, 
sie  oft  selbst  macht;  häufig  (aber  nicht  notwendig)  ein  angehender  Ver- 
brecher. Synonym  mit  4town  rough',  'der  brutale  Straßenlümmel'.  -ism 
ist  das  brutale  Benehmen  der  -s. 

Mud-guard,  das  Sch(m)utzblech  (an  Fahrrädern). 

Record,  phonographic  record.  Das  Hineinsprechen  eines  Ab- 
schnitts in  Vers  oder  Prosa  in  den  Phonographen;  die  Wiedergabe  des- 
selben durch  den  Phonographen;  die  Walze  oder  Platte,  auf  der  ein 
solcher  Abschnitt  enthalten  ist.  Man  sagt  vom  Hineinsprechen  in  den 
Apparat:,  to  make  a  record;  der,  welcher  es  tut,  ist  ein  record-maker  und 
die  Beschäftigung  heißt  demnach  record-making. 

O.  M.  als  Abkürzung  hinter  dem  Namen  berühmter  Männer  der 
neuesten  Zeit  bedeutet  den  Besitz  des  neuen  Order  of  Merit. 

Cambridge.  K.  Breul. 

23.  Juristische  Lesefrüchte  (Pollock,  Principles 

of  Contract6). 

agent,  der  Bevollmächtigte,  auch  wenn  er  nicht  als  Stellvertreter 
in  fremdem  Namen  handelt. 

artllicial  person,  juristische  Person. 

contract,  Vertrag;  einseitiges  Versprechen  (wenn  rechtlich  ver- 
bindlich). 

contract  implied,  vertragsähnlicher  Tatbestand  (aus  dem  Klagen 
von  der  Natur  der  Vertragsklagen  entstehen). 

conveyance,  dinglicher  Vertrag  (bei  unbeweglichen  Sachen). 

discharge,  Erfüllung,  Einhaltung  (eines  Vertrages). 

lawful  man,  Mensch  mit  unbeschränkter  juristischer  Handlungs- 
fähigkeit. 

moral  person,  juristische  Person  (Kent,  Commentaries  II,  268). 

pledge,  haftbar  machen. 

professed  agent,  Stellvertreter  ohne  Vollmacht. 
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promise,  Annahme  eines  Vertragsantrags,  angenommener  Vertrags- 
antrag, einseitiges  Versprechen  (wenn  rechtsverbindlich). 

proposal,  Vertragsantrag,  der  nicht  oder  noch  nicht  angenommen  ist. 

public  advertiaement,  Auslobung. 

taclt  promise  oder  acceptance,  stillschweigende  Willenserklärung. 

trust,  Zweckvermögen,  bestimmten  Personen  (trustees)  anvertraut 
mit  der  nach  englischem  Recht  verbindlichen  Bestimmung,  es  für  einen 
Zweck  bereit  zu  halten. 

voldable,  relativ  nichtiger  Vertrag  (den  eine  der  vertragschließenden 
Parteien  nach  ihrer  Wahl  als  für  nicht  verbindlich  erklären  kann). 

Czernowitz.  Professor  Eugen  Ehrlich. 

24.  Aus  Wells,  Kipps  (Tauchnitz). 

argey.bargey. 

His    chief  intellectual   Stimulus  was  an  occasional  argey-bargey  that 
sprang  up  between  Carshot  and  Buggins  at  dinner.    I,  64. 
NED  bringt  nur  argle-bargle. 

to  comb  blankets? 

Kipps  hurried  from  piling  linen-tablecloths,  that  were,  collectively, 
as  heavy  as  lead,  to  eat  off  oil-cloth  in  a  gas-lit  dining-room  Underground, 
and  he  dreamt  of  combing  endless  blankets  beneath  his  overcoat,  spare 
undershirt,  and  three  newspapers.    I,  58. 

to  Jump  round« 

Really  old  Sid  was  a  wonderful  chap,  here  in  his  own  house  at 
two-and  twenty,  carving  his  own  mutton  and  lording  it  over  wife  and 
child.  No  legacies  needed  by  him!  And  Mrs.  Sid,  so  kind  and  bright  and 
hearty!  And  the  child,  old  Sid's  child!  Old  Sid  had  jumped  round  a  bit. 
II,  93.  —  Sich  aufschwingen?  Sich  verändern? 

Toah? 

Things  are  out  of  Joint,  and  the  only  top  there  is  a  lot  of  blazing 
card-playing  women  and  betting  men,  seasoned  with  archbishops  and 
officials  and  all  that  sort  bf  glossy  pandering  Tosh.    II,  162. 

25.  furniture-picture 

iim  Sinne  von  Trödelware,  Sudelei)  wird  in  NED  erst  aus  dem  Jahre  1889 
belegt,  findet  sich  aber  1877  in  Daniel  Deronda  I,  14  (T). 

L.  Kellner. 


Fragen  und  Antworten. 

23.  Was  bedeutet  annexation  in  folgender  Stelle? 

The  house  was  just  large  enough  to  be  called  a  mansion,  and  was 
moderately  rented,  having  no  manor  attached  to  it,  and  being  rat  her  diffi- 
cult  to  let  with  its  sombre  fumiture  and  faded  upholstery.    But  inside  and 
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outside  it  was  what  no  beholder  could  suppose  to  be  inhabited  by  retired 
tradespeople :  a  certainty  which  was  worth  many  conveniences  to  tenants 
who  not  onlv  had  the  taste  that  shrinks  from  new  finerv,  but  also  werc 
in  that  border-territory  of  rank  where  tmnexation  is  a  burning  topic; 
and  to  take  up  her  abode  in  a  house  which  had  once  sufficed  for  dowager 
countesses  gave  a  perceptible  tinge  to  Mrs.  Davilow's  satisfaction  in  having 
an  establishment  of  her  own.     Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda  I,  28 — 29  (T). 

24.  Wie  werden  die  Ausdrücke  der  Heilgymnastik  (sonst 
Folterwerkzeuge!)  in  der  folgenden  Stelle  deutsch  wieder- 
gegeben ? 

The  first  room  was  a  great  nursery,  stocked  with  a  varied  treasure 
of  toys:  beautiful  things  and  costly  things  here,  not  unworthy,  some  of 
them,  to  form  the  birthday  present  of  a  rieh  bachelor  uncle  to  his  favourite 
little  nephew  or  niece — for  the  children  to  whom  hitherto  reels  of  cotton 
and  a  nailed  box-lid  had  seemed  the  highest  produet  of  the  toymaker's  art, 
The  room  made  Lady  Sarah  smile  in  pleasure.  The  second  was  a  big 
schoolroom  with  long  tables  and  desks,  chairs  and  stools  of  odd  but  eunn- 
ingly  devised  shape  for  the  small  deformed  bodies  to  rest  at  peace  while 
the  small  stunted  minds  drank  at  the  hitherto  hidden  Springs  of  knowledge. 
The  room  drove  her  smile  away,  but  made  her  thrill  with  sympathy.  The 
third  big  room  was  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  a  torture  Chamber  of  kindly 
science — the  rack%  the  boot,  the  tittle-ease:  monstrous  instruments  of  friendly 
torment,  engines  for  inflicting  daily  pain,  manipulated  by  Ioving  hands  that 
hoped  to  mend  the  bungled  work  of  nature.  Here  were  brave  little  <uf 
ferers  hanging  on  shrivelled  arms  from  polished  bars;  small  bent  leg:» 
strained  to  lift  the  cruel  weight  that  hung  from  threads  of  ankles;  con- 
tracted  chests  almost  bursting  the  frail  distorted  cage  of  brittle  bone>  in 
the  struggle  to  keep  elastic  bands  from  springing  out  of  trembling  fingen: 
the  disgraced  of  nature,  so  small,  so  weak,  so  brave,  pausing  in  their  pain  to 
wipe  the  Perspiration  from  their  little  brows.  Maxwell,  The  Raggni 
Messenger  II,  20  (T). 

25.  Was  ist  pinionl 

Also  at  the  cardes  I  can  teche  you  to  play, 
At  the  triump  and  one  and  thyrtye, 
Post,  pirnan,  and  also  aumsace  .  .  . 

The  Enterlude  of  Youth  678. 


* 


Auf  die  Fragen  17  und  18  sind  folgende  Antworten  ein- 
gegangen : 

17.  The  passage  seems  to  nie  clear  enough.  Throe-pain.  The  con- 
text  shows  the  appropriateness  of  the  simile.  The  minister  knows  that 
what   he   has    to  say  will  cause  him  as  much  pain  mentallv  as  is  caused 
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bodily  to  thc  obcdient  dog  who  goes  willingly  to  his  work   knowing  like- 
wise  that  it  will  be  accompanied  with  very  sharp  pain. 

* 
18.  I  should  not  like  to  try  to  translate  this  fantastic  parody  of  a 
coat  of  arms.  To  those  who  are  familiär  with  thc  technical  heraldic  phra- 
seology  the  whole  is  clear  enough.  Punch,  some  years  ago,  had  numberless 
such  heraldic  parodies  for  English  public  men  with  similar  expressions  to 
turgescent,  pendenty  tranchant,  gaspant. 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  Prof.  Dr.  Curtis 

(Akademie  für  Sozial-  und  Handelswissenschaften). 


Bücherschau. 


W.  Bang  und  R.  B.  McKerrow,  The  Enterlude  of  Youth.  Nebst  Frag- 
menten des  Plave  of  Lucres  und  von  Nature  (a.  u.  d.  T.  Materialien 
zur  Kunde  des  englischen  Dramas.    XII.  Band,  1905). 

Den  literarischen  Gewinn  dieses  in  mehrfacher  Beziehung  lehrreichen 
Neudrucks   werden   andere   feststellen;   hier   sei  hervorgehoben,   daß  das 
Interlude  mehrere  lexikographisch  interessante  Stellen  enthält. 
V.  100.    And  if  I  fal  I  catche  a  quecke 

I  may  fortune  to  breke  my  necke. 
Was  ist  quecke'?  Der  erste  Gedanke  ist  whack  und  diese  Erklärung 
gibt  auch  NED.  Warum  der  Herausgeber  diese  Deutung  ablehnt,  ist  mir 
nicht  klar,  qu  =  wh  macht  in  einem  nördlichen  Denkmal  keine  Schwierig- 
keiten, und  der  Reim  auf  necke  macht  ein  a  nicht  nur  nicht  auffallend, 
sondern  sogar  wahrscheinlich  (an.  hnakki)\  vgl.  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles  692 
nakke :  blakke. 

V.  409.    A(h),  lytteil  pretv  nylei, 

Ye  be  well  nise,  God  wote, 
Ye  be  a  lytteil  prety  pye  ... 

Daß  es  sich  um  ein  Kosewort  handelt,  ist  klar,  und  es  macht  auch 
keine  besondere  Schwierigkeit,  (n)eyelet  kann  Augapfel  oder  Knospe  heißen. 
Im  Wege  steht  allerdings  der  Reim.  Mit  den  Herausgebern  nysot  zu  lesen 
wäre  gar  zu  gewaltsam. 

V.  488.    It  may  fortune  come  sone  ynowe. 

Die  Angabe  fortune  adv.  =-  perchance  stimmt  nicht,  wie  man  aus 
V.  101  sehen  kann;  fortune  ist  Verb.  Der  reine  Infinitiv  hat  nichts 
Auffallendes. 

V.  541 .    Lo,  maisters,  here  you  maye  see  beforne 
That  the  weede  ouergroweth  the  come. 

Der  Herausgeber  bemerkt  mit  Recht,  daß  beforne  zum  Flickwort  ge- 
worden sei.  Die  me.  Literatur  des  Südens  hat  atte  fronte  [at  the  frume)  in 
gleicher  Weise  bis  zur  Bedeutungslosigkeit  abgenützt.  Belege  sehr  zahlreich. 
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Der  Text  ist  von  Kerrow  mit  größter  Sorgfalt  besorgt  worden.  Nur 
an  zwei  Stellen  dürften  Verbesserungen  am  Platze  sein. 

V.  186.    Lies:  How  it  is  best  to  do  theryn. 

V.  679.    Lies:  And  attat  (-  at  that)  other. 

Die  größtenteils  von  Bang  herrührenden  Anmerkungen  bringen  eine 
Fülle  von  Belehrungen  der  verschiedensten  Art.  L.  K. 

Englische   und  französische  Schriftsteller  der  neueren  Zeit   Für 

Schule    und   Haus.      Herausgegeben   von    Prof.  Dr.  J.  Klapperich. 
(Glogau,  Carl  Fleming). 

Band  XXVI:  Historical  Scenes  and  Sketches  (from  the  History  of 
England,  by  Th.  B.  Macaulay).  Ausgewählt  und  für  den  Schulgebrauch  er- 
klärt von  J.  Klapperich. 

Band  XXVffl:  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    With  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes  Edited  by  Ascott  R.  Hope. 

Band  XXXI:  Round  About  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Aus- 
gewählt und  erläutert  von  J.  Klapperich. 

Band  XXXIII:  Parliament  and  Orators  of  Britain.  With  Speeches 
from  Lord  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  William  Pitt,  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Charles 
J.  Fox,  Lord  Macaulay,  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Edited,  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  Klapperich. 

Auswahl,  Text,  Druck  und  sachlicher  Hilfsapparat  dieser  Sammlung 
sind  über  jedes  Lob  erhaben,  und  wir  können  nur  das  heutige  Geschlecht 
der  Lernenden  beneiden,  denen  solche  Lehrmittel  in  die  Hand  gegeben 
werden;  wir  haben  es  nicht  so  gut  gehabt.  Mit  welcher  Mühe  haben  wir 
uns  auf  der  Universität  unsere  sehr  unvollkommenen  Begriffe  vom  eng- 
lischen Parlament  gebildet,  was  hat  es  für  Suchen  und  Zusammenstückeln 
gekostet,  bis  man  halbwegs  eine  Ahnung  von  der  Geschäftsordnung  des 
Unterhauses  bekam !  Heute  kann  ein  grüner  Junge  auf  der  Schulbank  be- 
quem in  wenigen  Wochen  nicht  besonders  angestrengter  Privatlektüre  die 
englische  Verfassung,  das  Parlament  und  obendrein  die  bedeutendsten 
Parlamentsredner  kennen  lernen;  Klapperichs  Büchlein  führt  ihm  alles  in 
Wort  und  Bild  vor,  knapp  und  doch  nicht  schwer,  lebendig,  aber  nicht 
schwatzhaft,  ganz  wie  es  ein  Schüler  braucht. 

Und  doch  lassen  die  trefflichen  Ausgaben  zu  wünschen  übrig! 
Klapperich  ist  ein  wenig  zu  viel  pädagogischer  Parteimann,  und  das  tut 
einem  leid.  Die  Forderung  der  extremen  Reform,  man  solle  den  Schülern 
die  Kenntnis  von  Land  und  Leuten  vermitteln,  ist  genetisch  als  Gegen- 
strömung gegen  die  Grammatikpauke rei  vollkommen  begreiflich ;  man  kann 
auch  verstehen,  daß  man  der  Belebung  des  Unterrichts  in  den  klassischen 
Sprachen,  wie  sie  die  Altertumskunde  durchgeführt  hat,  etwas  Ähnliches 
im  Französischen  und  Englischen  an  die  Seite  stellen  will.  But  there  may 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Die  Anmerkungen  Klapperichs  enthalten 
sich  gar  zu  ängstlich  der  +  +  -f  Grammatik,  sind  auch  recht  spärlich  in 
bezug  auf  Worterklärung,  bringen  dafür  eine  solche  Fülle  von  Realien,  daß 
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die  Bücher  in  den  Händen  von  ungeschickten  Lehrern,  sagen  wir  von 
Buchstabenmenschen,  ebenso  sicher  eine  Plage  der  Schüler  werden  können, 
wie  es  in  alten  Zeiten  die  Grammatik  in  den  Händen  von  Regelgläubigen 
gewesen  ist 

Vom  lexikographischen  Standpunkt  ist  dies  um  so  mehr  zu  bedauern, 
als  Klapperich  dort,  wo  er  Worterklärungen  gibt,  sich  als  vortrefflicher 
Kenner  des  englischen  Wortschatzes  erweist;  was  wäre  aus  seinen  An- 
merkungen alles  zu  lernen,  wenn  er  sich  nicht  mutwillig  gar  so  große  Be- 
schränkung auferlegte!  Schließlich  kommt  die  Sprache  immer  zuerst.  Bei 
der  Auswahl  aus  Scott  war  der  Herausgeber  naturgemäß  gezwungen,  der 
Sprache  etwas  mehr  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  widmen;  Ascott  R.  Hope  hat  dies 
in  etwas  dilettantenhafter  Weise  getan.  So  findet  er,  daß  cast:  haste  ein 
schlechter  Reim  sei  (even  Homer  nods  at  times,  fügt  er  entschuldigend 
hinzu),  ebenso  wound:bound.  Die  Sprachgeschichte  hat  für  solche  Reime 
eine  bessere  Erklärung,  und  ein  Wort  über  „unreine  Reime"  wäre  wohl 
am  Platze  gewesen.  L.  K. 


Plauderecke. 


Zu  Bausteine  S.247  schreibt  a)  Prof.Curtis  (Frankfurt  a.M.): 

Die  aus  Conan  Doyle  zitierte  Stelle  bezieht  sich  auf  das  Fußballspiel, 
nicht  aufs  Rudern. 

sprint  =  to  put  it  on,  to  exert  oneself  to  the  very  utmost  at  the  end 
of  the  race,  after  having  saved  up  one's  strength  to  some  extent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  race. 

nuts  —  something  good,  therefore,  sprint  for  nuts  to  run  as  far  as 
one  can,  for  all  one  is  worth,  to  exert  one's  whole  strength,  in  a  short 
run,  to  win,  just  when  a  special  opportunity  offers,  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  getting  a  goal,  or  at  the  end  of  a  footrace  when  an  extra  effort  in  the 
last  few  yards  may  bring  the  runner  to  the  winning-post  before  his  rival. 

Oxford  fliers  probably  so  called  from  their  fast  running. 

pant  is  a  misprint  for  pttnt  =  punt-kick,  to  kick  the  ball  before  it 
touches  the  ground. 

to  drop  kick,  to  kick  the  ball  as  it  is  rising  just  after  it  has  touched 
the  ground. 

b)  Dr.  Eigl  (Troppau): 

Die  in  den  Bausteinen  S.  247  abgedruckte  Stelle  aus  Conan  Doyle 
bezieht  sich  auf  den  Fußballsport.  Es  handelt  sich  darum  eine  Mannschaft 
für  ein  Wettspiel  aufzustellen  und  dabei  wird  das  Können  der  einzelnen 
Spieler  kritisiert.  Ich  hätte  die  Stelle  gerne  übersetzt,  aber  es  sind  mir 
auch   einzelne  Ausdrücke   unbekannt.    Das  hat  folgenden  Grund:   Es  gibt 
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zweierlei  Arten  von  Fußballspiel :  Rugby  (mit  Aufnahme  des  Balls,  Ball  ist 
eiförmig)  und  Association-Football  (Ball  darf  nicht  mit  den  Händen  berührt 
werden,  Ball  ist  kugelförmig).  In  Deutschland  und  Österreich  wird  aus- 
schließlich das  letztere  (Association)  gespielt.  Obige  Stelle  aus  C.  Doyle 
bezieht  sich  aber  auf  das  Rugby  Spiel.  Ich  selbst  habe  Rugby  nie  gespielt, 
auch  nie  gesehen,  da  es  auf  dem  Kontinent  nie  gespielt  wird.  Es  wird 
wohl  für  die  englischen  Ausdrücke  keine  deutschen  geben,  da  ja  kein  Be- 
dürfnis dafür  vorhanden  ist.  Es  werden  bloß  die  Ausdrücke  verdeutscht 
sein,  die  dem  Rugby  und  Association  game  gemeinsam  sind;  dabei  ist  es 
aber  immer  noch  fraglich,  ob  z.  B.  ein  place-kick  beim  Rugby  game  das- 
selbe ist  wie  ein  place-kick  beim  Association  game.  Nun  gibt  es  allerdings 
eine  Anzahl  deutscher  Sportbücher,  die  die  betreffenden  Ausdrücke  zu 
übersetzen  versuchen.  Aber  diese  Bücher  sind  meist  von  deutschen  Turn- 
lehrern verfaßt,  die  sehr  wenig  Englisch  können  und  mit  Vorliebe  urteuto- 
nische Ausdrücke  für  die  englischen  Fachausdrücke  erfinden,  die  dann  erst 
recht  unverstandlich  sind.  Außerdem  ist  es  sehr  zweifelhaft,  ob  das 
Publikum  diese  Verdeutschungen  annimmt.  Daß  dies  durchaus  nicht  immer 
der  Fall  ist,  zeigte  sich  bei  den  Verdeutschungen  Philipp  Heinckens  (Die 
beliebtesten  Rasenspiele)  für  das  Association  game.  Er  übersetzte  to  kick 
mit  stauchen,  aber  weder  Spieler  noch  Publikum  noch  Sportpresse  ge- 
brauchen den  Ausdruck.  In  Süd-  und  Norddeutschland  sagt  man  dafür 
stoßen  oder  schießen.  Überhaupt  ist  nur  ein  Teil  der  Ausdrücke  über- 
setzt; für  diejenigen,  für  die  sich  ein  ungezwungener,  kurzer  Ausdruck 
nicht  finden  läßt,  werden  die  englischen  Ausdrücke  gebraucht.  So  habe 
ich  nie  eine  Übersetzung  für  dribble,  pass,  half-back,  off-side  gehört.  Es 
sind  zwar  Vorschläge  gemacht  worden,  aber  nicht  durchgedrungen. 

Was  Hilfsbücher  anbelangt,  so  wird  wohl  das  beste  sein :  Spielregeln 
des  technischen  Ausschusses  für  Jugendspiele.  Leipzig,  Voigtländer.  Preis 
10  oder  15  Pfennige  pro  Heft.  Bitte  aber  das  Heftchen  über  Fußball  mit 
Aufnehmen  des  Balles  zu  verlangen,  da  sonst  immer  das  andere  geschickt 
wird.  Eine  sehr  anschauliche  Schilderung  eines  Rugby  Match  ist  in  Tom 
Brown's  School-days;  es  wird  wohl  am  leichtesten  sein,  sich  daraus  einen 
Begriff  über  das  Spiel  zu  machen. 

Was  die  Stelle  selbst  betrifft: 
pack  ist  mir  unbekannt. 
to  pass  =  den  Ball  zuspielen. 

to  tackle  heißt  wahrscheinlich  den  Gegner,  der  gerade  den  Ball  hat, 
angreifen. 

to  dribble  =  den  Ball  treiben ;  durch  kleine  Stöße  an  einem  Gegner  ge- 
schickt vorbeikommen,  ohne  daß  es  diesem  gelingt,  den  Ball  zu  bekommen. 

three  quarter  litte.  Beim  Associationspiel  unterscheidet  man  Fullbacks 
und  Halfbacks,  das  sind  die  Verteidigungsspieler.  Beim  Rugby  gibt  es 
auch  Three  quarter  backs,  die  gewöhnlich  in  einer  Linie  aufgestellt  werden. 

half  «•  half  back,  Verteidigungsspieler. 

scrum  =  scrummage,  Gedränge.  Der  Ball  wird  in  der  Nähe  der 
Seitenlinie   (touch  line)   niedergelegt;   die  Spieler  beider  Parteien   stellen 
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sich  in  gebückter  Haltung  um  den  Ball  und  suchen  nun  einander  zu  ver- 
drängen, wobei  es  meist  sehr  roh  zugeht.  Moorhouse  hält  wahrscheinlich 
nicht  seinen  Platz,  der  ihm  vom  Captain  vorgeschrieben  worden  ist,  sondern 
drängt  (edges  right  in)  zu  sehr  in  die  Mitte. 

place  kick  =  Platzstoß.  Ball  niedergelegt,  Spieler  nimmt  einige 
Schritte  Anlauf  und  stößt  dann. 

to  Sprint  -»  sehr  schnell  über  eine  kurze  Strecke  laufen. 

sprint  for  nuts? 

flier  =  schneller  Läufer,  Stürmer,  Angriffsspieler. 

twenty-five  litte  =  Linie  25  Yards  vor  dem  Goal,  von  wo  aus  die 
place  kicks  gestoßen  werden. 

pant'i 

drop  =  den  fliegenden  Ball  stoßen  in  dem  Augenblick,  wo  er  den 
Boden  berührt. 


Zu  'Amurath  to  Amurath'  schreibt  a)  Prof.  Curtis: 

See  Shakespeare,  4  Hen.  B.,  V,  2,  47  ff. : 

This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  Court: 
Not  Amurat  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry,  Harry. 

(NB.  Balfour  is  a  nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury,  hence  Lord  Salisbury\s 
Cabinet  was  sometimes  called  'a  family  party',  or  'the  Hotel  Cecil'). 

b)  Prof.  Bang  (Löwen): 

Vgl.  zunächst  4  Henry  B.,  V,  2,  48  und  dann  irgend  eine  türkische 
Geschichte  unter  Murad.  Es  muß  sich  um  Murad  I  und  II  handeln,  die 
beide  hervorragende  Sultane  waren,  aber  durch  eine  Zeit  des  Nieder- 
ganges voneinander  getrennt. 


Das  Suffix  -er  in  passiver  Bedeutung? 

Einige  ne.  Wörter  auf  -er  sehen  so  aus,  als  hätte  das  sonst  aktive 
Suffix  passive  Bedeutung.  Charger \  Schüssel,  Humpen;  cracker  harter 
Zwieback  (der  wie  eine  Nuß  geknackt  werden  muß);  drawer  Schublade; 
slipper  Pantoffel;  vielleicht  trigger,  Drücker  am  Gewehr  (wenn  die  von 
Skeat   gegebene  Ableitung:   tricker  von  holl.  trekken,   ziehen,    richtig  ist). 

Charger  wäre  von  vornherein  auszuschließen,  weil  es  ME.  mit  dem 
Suffix  «our  erscheint,  also  möglicherweise  aus  dem  Altfranzösischen  ent- 
lehnt ist.  Das  afr.  Wort  selbst  stellt  überdies  vielleicht  nicht  carricator, 
sondern  carricatorium  vor  (NED).  Die  anderen  Bildungen  dagegen  finden 
eine  Parallele  im  passiven  Gebrauch  der  Participia  Praesentis  auf  -ing  (bei 
Shakespeare  und  auch  sonst  belegt);  in  beiden  Fällen  hat  der  Mangel  eines 
Passivsuffixes  zum  Mißbrauch  des  Aktivsuffixes  geführt. 

Das  deutsche  Schieber  ist  wohl  in  gleicher  Weise  zu  erklären. 
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«Nordic." 

Bei   der  Lektüre  der  Academy  ist  mir  jüngst  das  Wort  Nordic  auf- 
gefallen (Ac.  3.  Febr.  1906,  No.  1761,  p.  114);   es  kehrt   bestandig  wieder  in 
der  Besprechung  eines  Aufsatzes  von  Havelock  Ellis  (The  Celtic  Spirit  in 
Literature,  Contemporary  Review)  und  dürfte  ihm  entnommen  sein.    Seine 
Bedeutung  erhellt  aus  der  Erklärung:  "The  Nordic  spirit,  that  is  the  spirit 
of   the   fair,   longheaded   peoples  of  Northern  Europe"  —  im  Gegensatze 
zum    "Celtic  spirit"    —    und   aus   seiner  Anwendung   auf  die   Edda,   das 
Rolandslied,  Ben  Jonson  (ÄB.  J.  was   for  men  purely  Nordic"),  Tennyson 
(*a  very  Nordic  poet")  etc.    Sein  Inhalt  ist  daher  psychologisch-rassenhaft 
zu  fassen,  und  der  Anlaß  zu  dieser  Neubildung  ist  klar,  da  "Northern"  zu 
weit,  uNorse"  zu  eng  ist.    Über  Alter  und  Verbreitung  dieser  Neubildung 
wird  wohl   demnächst  das  NED.  Aufschluß   geben;   die  mir  zugänglichen 
Wörterbücher  (Muret,  Hügel,  Grieb-Schröer,  Thieme-Kellner  etc.)  kennen 
das  Wort  Nordic  noch  nicht. 

Münster  i.  W.  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Jiriczek. 


Englisch-Französisches 

aus  einem  MS.  des  16.  Jahrhunderts. 

(Balliol  Coli.,  Oxf.,  354.) 


Die  Handschrift,  welcher  die  folgenden  Stücke  entnommen 
sind,  ist  ein  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrzehnten  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
entstandenes  häusliches  Kollektaneenbuch  von  poetischen  und 
Prosa-Eintragungen  der  verschiedensten  Art  und  Herkunft  und 
wird  gewöhnlich  als  athe  commonplace-book  of  Richard  HM" 
bezeichnet.  Die  Stücke  selbst  —  Phrasen,  Vokabeln,  Brief- 
formeln und  ein  Tischzuchtbüchlein  in  Versen  mit  franz.  Inter- 
linearübersetzung, das  sich  weiter  Verbreitung  erfreut  zu  haben 
scheint  (s.  die  Note),  —  erscheinen  hier  teilweise  zum  erstenmal  ge- 
druckt und  dürften  lexikographisch,  insbesondere  aber  phraseo- 
logisch als  Illustrationen  einer  Anzahl  der  geläufigsten 
Wendungen  im  alltäglichen  Verkehr  jener  Tage  von  Interesse 
sein.  Sie  stehen  im  MS.  mit  Ausnahme  des  letzten  Briefes 
[V],  welcher  in  genau  derselben  Hand,  aber  an  getrennter 
Stelle  eingetragen  ist,  alle  auf  sechs  eng  beschriebenen  Seiten 
beisammen,  vielleicht  aus  einem  vorhandenen  englischen  Hand- 
buch zur  Deckung  des  Haus-,  Reise-  und  Geschäftsbedarfes  an 
Französisch  abgeschrieben. l  Parallelspalten  und  Interpunktions- 

1  Von  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  ulytell  treaty se  for  to  lerne  Englysshe 
and  Frtnsshe"  (gedr.  1495?  Brit.  Mus.  Grenville  7570;  s.  Engl.  Stud.  9,  52) 
weicht  der  Balliol-Text  in  der  Anordnung  etwas  ab.  W.  beginnt  „in  Gottes 
Namen"  damit,  was  in  unserem  Text  IV,  1 — 5  ist,  geht  durch  die  Variante 
*And  fyrst  I  wylle  lerne  to  reken  by  lettre  \  Et  premieremet  ie  veux  aprendre 
acompter  par  Ire"  zu  I  über;  I,  112—140  [holshold  stuffe)  fehlt  bei  W.  (doch 
s.  Note  zu  II  47);  die  in  Ball,  am  Rande  von  II  geschriebenen  Vokabeln 
stehen  bei  W.  (mit  stärkeren  Abweichungen  gegen  Ende)  zwischen  I 
und  II  beisammen;  II,  III  und  V  folgen.      Die  Lesarten  können  hier  nicht 

Bausteine  L  23 
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losigkeit  wie  im  MS.  —  Durch  sorgfältige  Vergleichung  der 
Korrekturbogen  mit  der  Hs.  hat  mich  Herr  Dr.  James  Morison 
in  Oxford  zu  wärmstem  Danke  verpflichtet. 


[fol.  141  r°] 


[I.] 


vng .  1  .  onze  .11. 
deux .  2  .  douze .  1 2 
Troys  .  3  .  Traize  .  13 


vingt  &  vng .  21 .  Quarante  .  40 
vingt  &  deux .  22 .  cincquante .  50 
vingt  &  troys .  23  saixante .  60 
Quatre.4.  Quatorze.14.  vingt &quatre.24  septante.70 
[5]  cinq  .  5  .      Quynze  .15.  vingt  &  cinq  .  25  huictante  .  80 

saize  .16.       vingt  &  six . .  26   Nonante .  90 

vingt  &  sept .  27    Cent  .  1 00 
vingt  &  huitt .  28  Mille  .  1 000 
vingt  &  neuf  29     dix  mille  .  10000 
Trente 30  Cent  mille  100000 


six .  6 . 
sept . 7 . 
huyct .  8 . 
neuf .  9 . 
[10]  dix.  10. 


dixsept .  1 7 
dixhuy t .  1 8 
dixneuf .  19 
vingt .  20 . . 


[11]  Here  end  the  nowibres  wherby  ye  shall  lern  to  rekyn 
Icy   finissent   les   nombres   par   quoy   vous   apprendres  a 

[12]  For  so  myche  as  it  is  good  for  [compter 

suche  as  vse  marchaundise 
Affin  qwil  face  bien  pour  ceux  qui  vsent  marchandise 


[13]  of  golde  &  sihwrl 
dor  et  dargent      j 

of  clothe  of  gold  1 
de  drape  dor         j 

[15]  of  säten  &  worsted 
de  satin  et  dostade 

of  tynne  &  cop*r 
destain  et  cuyure 

of  woll  &  silke      1 
de  lanne  et  soye    f 


} 


} 


[27]  of  pep*r  &  saffron 
de  poiure  et  saffron 
of  Cloves  &  maces 
de  clous  et  de  maces 
of  dates  &  almondis 
de  datis  et  damandes 

[30]  of  appullifi  of  orenges 

de  pommes  de  orenge 

And  of  all  manirof  wyne 

Et  de  toutes  manieres  de 

vin 


alle  verzeichnet  werden.  Der  ursprünglich  von  Wheatley  geplante  Ne* 
druck  des  Wynkyn'schen  Büchleins  (s.  E.  E.  T.  S.,  orig.  s.  32,  p.  LXVIII  f) 
ist  nicht  erschienen. 

Der  undatierte  und  titelblattlose  Druck  von  Rieh.  Pinson  (1500? 
E.  St.  9,  53;  Brit.  Mus.  I  A  55535,  früher  C.  33.  b.  31)  stimmt  in  Inhalt  und 
Anordnung  mit  W.  de  Worde  überein. 
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and  of  gynger 
et  de  gingembre 

of  synamonie 
de  Cinamonie 


} 


} 


[20]  of  iiggis  &  raysyns       1 
de  fygues  &  de  raysins  J 

[21]  appullts  of  garnattts   ) 
pommes  de  garnades  J 

[22]  Of  perles  &  precius  stones  1 
de  perles  &piers  precieuse  j 

of  veluet  &  damaskes  1 
de  velours  et  damas     j 

of  fyne  holond  clothe       1 
de  fyne  toyle  de  holond  j 


[25]  of  yron  &  lede 
de  fer .  &  plonc 


or  lede  1 
.  or  blomb  J 


[26]  Of  rye  barley  &  otes      1 
de  soigle .  dorge  et  dauoyne J 


} 


Raynyshe  &  bayan     ) 
de  rin  et  de  beaune  J 
wyne  of  orsey  &  capiyk  ) 
vyn  de  osey  et  capryk    J 
wyne  of  gasgon  &  of 

rochell 
vin  de  gascougne  &  de 
rochelle 

[35]  Maluesy  &  Romanye 
Maruoysie  et  Rommanye 

[36]  wyne  of  orleaunce  1 
vin  dorleans  J 

Muscadill  &  bastara  1 
Muscadell  et  bastarde  j 
of  all  maner  corne  1 

de  toutesmagnieresdeblesf 
of  whet  of  normandy 
de  ble  de  normawdye 

[40]  and  of  all  man*r  frute 
et  de  toutes  magnieres 
de  fruitz 


[41]  Other  man^r  speche  in 

frenche 
Autre  magniere  de  langage 
en  francoys 
Sir  god  geve  you  good 

day 
Sire    dieu   vous    doint 

bon  iour 
Sir  god  geve  you  good 

evyn 
sir  dieu  vous  doint  bon 

vespre 
Sir  god  geve  you 
Sire  dieu  vous  doint 


} 


[45]  Good  nyght  &  good  rest 
bon  nuyt  et  bon  repos 
Sir  how  fare  ye 
sir  cowment  vous  portez 

vous 
well  at  yowr  cowandment 
Bien   a   vostre  cowman- 

demewt 
How  fare  my  lorde  &  my i 

lady 
Co»<ment  se  porte  mon 
seigneur  et  madame 
Well  blessid  be  god 
Tresbien  benoit  soit  dieu 

23* 
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[50]  Sir  whan  go  ye  agayn  1 
Sire  quant  retournez  vous  J 
to  my  lorde  1 

a  mon  seigneour  J 

[52]  I  pray  you  that  ye  will  1 
recowiaund  me  vnto  hytn  j 
Je  vous  prie  que  me     1 
recomandez  a  luy  J 

&  also  to  my  lady  his  wif 
et  aussi  a  madame  sa 
femme 

[55]  Sir  god  be  with  you 
s/r  dieu  soit  auecques 
vous 


[56]  Other  maner  speche 
Aultre    magniere    de 
lawgage 

[51]Hor  to  by  &  seil  1 

pour  vendre  et  achatter  J 
Sir  god  spede  you 
Sire  dieu  vous  garde 
Sir  haue  ye  not 
sir  nauez  vous  point 

[60]  good  cloth  to  seil  1 

de  bon  drapt  a  vendre  J 
ye  sir  right  good   1 
Ouy  sir  tresbon      j 
Now  lat  me  se  it      1 
Or  me  laisses  voir    f 
&  it  plese  you  1 
sil  vous  plest    j 

[fol.  141  v°] 

^  I  shall  do  it  vrith  a  good 
will 
Je  le  feray  voulentiers 


[65]  ^  hold  sir  here  it  is 
Tenez  sir  le  veez  cy 
^  Now   say  me   how 
myche 
the  yarde  ys  worthe 
Or  me  dites  combien  j 
laune  vault  j 

^  Ten  shelyngis  |  dix  solz 
^  For  soth  ye  set  it  to  dere  \ 
verament  vous  le   1 
faictez  trop  eher 
[70]  ^  I  shall  geve  you  VIII  s. 
Je  vous  en  donneray 
huyt  soulz 
^  I  will  not  yt  is  to  liti 
Non  feray  cest  trop  pou 
^  The  yard  shall  cost  you 
IXs. 
laune  vous  coustra  neuf 
solz 
^  yf  you  haue  it    1 
si  vous  lauoys    J 
[74]     ye  shall  haue  it  no  lasse 
vous  ne  lairez  pour  riens 
mains 


[75]  ^  For  to  aske  the  way 
Pour   demander   le 

chemin 
Frend  god  save  you 
Amy  dieu  vous  sauue 
Which  is  the  right  way 
Quelle  est  la  voye  droite 
for  to  go  frow  hens  to 

paris 
pour  aller  dicy  a  paris 

[79]  ^  Sir  you  must  hold 

Sire  il  vous  fault  tenir 


[78] 


1 


1  [57]  fehlt  bei  W.  de  Worde,  findet  sich  bei  Pinson. 
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[80]  ^  The  way  on  the  right 
howde 
le    chemin  a  la  droite 
main 
^  Now  say  me  my  frende 
Or  me  ditez  mon  amy 
^  yf  that  any   good   lod- 
gynge 
ya  il  point  de  bon  logis 
1  Betwixt  /Ais  &  the  next 
village 
Entre  cy  &  ce  prochain 
village 

^  Ther  is  a  right  good  on 
II  en  ya  vng  tresbon 

[85]  ^ye  shall  be  ther  well 
lodgede 
vous   serez   [il1]    bien 
löge 

^  ye  &  also  your  horse 
vous    &   aussy   vostre 
cheuaul 

^  My  frewde  god  yeld  it 
you 
mon  amy  dieu  vous  le 
rende 

^  &  I  shall  do  an  other  ' 
tyme 
&  Je  feray  vng  aultre 
foiz 

^  as  mych  for  you  &  I  ' 
may 
autant  pour  vouse  se 
ie  puys 

[90]  ^  God  be  withe  you 

dieu  soit  auecques  vous 


\ 


} 


*L  Dame  shall  I  be  here  1 
well  lodged  J 

Dame  seray  ie  icy  bien 
löge 

^  ye  sire  right  well  1 
ouy  sire  tresbien     f 

^  Now  do  me  haue  a  gud 
chambre 
Or  me  faites  auoir      1 
vngue  bonne  chambrej 

[94]  ^  and  a  good  fire    1 
et  bon  feu  j 

[95]  1  &  do  that  my  hors        ) 
&  faitez  que  mon  cheual  J 

^  may  be  well  governed  1 
puisseestrebiengouerne  J 

&  geve  hym  good  hay] 
&  otes  I 

&  luy  donnes  bon  foin 
&  auoine 

^  Dame  is  all  redy  for  to 
dyne 
Dame  est  tout  prest  1 
pour  aller  digner         f 

^  ye  sir  whan  it  plese 
you 
Ouy  sir  quant  il  vous 
plaise 

[100]^sir  myche  good  do  it 
you 
sire  bon  preu  vous  face 

^  I  pray  you  mak  good 
chere 
Je  vous  prie  faictz  bon 
chere 


1  il  durchgestrichen. 
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^  &  be  mery  I  drynk  to 

you 
&  soiez  ioieux  ie  boy 

a  vous 
^Hostes  now  shew  me 

how 
mych  haue  we  spent 

at  /Ais  dyner 
Hostes   or  me  dites 

cowbien  nous 
auons     despendu    a 

ce  digner 
[105]lye  haue  in  all  VIIIs. 
vous  auez  en  tout  huyt 

solz 
^Now  well  hold  your 

siluer 
&  grandmercy 
Or  bien  tenez  vostre'  1 
argent  et  grandemercy  J 
Do  my  hors  com  to  me  ] 
or  me  faittz  venir  mon  1 

cheual 
Ys  he  sadled  &  redy  for 

to  ride 
Est  il  seile  &  appoint 
pour  cheuaucher 
[110]^ye  sir  all  redy 

Ouy  sire  tout  prest 
[111]    Now    fare    well  & 

gramarcy 
Or  adewe  &  grand- 
mercy 


[112]    holshold  stuffe 
[113]    vne  gourdine  |  a  curten 
vne    lit    de    plumes  |  a 
feder  bed 

1  wonge  (sie)  W.  de  W.,  Pinson. 


} 


[115]    vng  oryllyer  |  a  pylowe 
vng  couuertoir  |  a  keu^rlet 
linceulx  pour  ung  lit 
shetts  for  a  bede 
vng  oriller  Jone  \  a  bolster 
vng  blanc  drap  sur  lit 
a  blanket 
[120]    Estaulx  |  trestill« 
»mes    les  nues1  |  the  clowdes 
Ms     le  chiel  |  the  skye 
vne  louche  |  a  spone 
vng  escuelle  |  a  disshe 
[125]    vng  plateau  |  a  plate 
i  vne  saussiere  |  a  sawsrr 
vng  chauffoir  |  a  chaffer 
vne  escumete  |  a  skomer 
^  vng  plat  piain  de  traus 
a  strayner 
[130]    vng  pottelonce  |  a  ladil 
vne  cheminec  |  a  chyw- 
ney 
^1  estre  de  la  cheminec] 
a  harthe  j 

^  vng  chemise  pourhommt 

a  shirte 
^vne  chemise  pour 
femmme  a  smoke 
[135]^a  kirtill  |  vng  corset 
a  tokyng  gyrdill 
^vng  curiette  a  trosser 
a  key  thownge1  |  vng 
pendure  de  clefz  j 

a  kerchere  | 

vng  querechief    j 
a  pyncasse 
vng  espinceau 
[140]    a  thymbill  |  vng  noylot 
a  sleve  |  vng  mance. 
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The  boke  of  curtasie. 

[fol.  142  r°] 

[1]     Litill  children  here  may  ye  lerne     1 
petitz  enfanz  icy  vous  pouez  aprendrej 

1  Moche  curtesie  that  is  here  wreten  1 
Beaucoup  de  curtoyse  qui  ecripte  ycyj 

^  For  the  clark/s  that  the  VII  artes  can] 

pour2    les    clers   qui   les  sept  artes  1 

sceuent  I 

^Sithen8  that  curtesye  irom  paradise' 
cam 
puis  que  Curtoysie  de  paradise  vintj 

[5j^Whan  gabryell  owr  lady  grette        ) 
Quant  gabriell  nostre  dame  salua     j 

^And  elizabeth  owr  lady  mette  | 

&  Elizabeth  auecques  marie  encontraj 

1A11  vertues  ben  closed  in  Curtesye 
toutes  vertues  sont  encloses  en  cour- 
toysie 

^And  all  vices  in  vilonye       | 
Et  toutes  vices  en  vylanye  j 

1  loke  that  thy  handis  be  washen  clene1 
Regard   que  tez  mains  soient  laues 
nettez 

[10]  1  that  no  filth  on  thy  naylis  be  sene 
que  nulle  ordure  en  tes  ongles  ne 
soit  ap^rceue 


} 


^  My  heres 
mes  cheueulx 

^  My  browes        | 
mes  sourcieulx  I 

^  Myn  eres 
mes  oreilles 


} 


^  My  tethe 
mes  dens 


} 


^  My  lippes 
mes  leures 

^  My  hede    1 
ma  teste     j 

^  My  throte 
ma  gorge 


} 


} 


^  My  face 
mon  visage 

^  Myn  armes 
mes  bras 


} 


} 


^  My  shulders    1 
mes  espaules  J 


1  Der  engl.  Text  herausgegeben  nach  MS.  Harl.  541  und  Egerton  1995 
auf  S.  17 ff.  des  32.  Bandes  der  E.  E.  T.  S.  (orig.  ser.)  von  Furnivall.  Der 
engl.  Text  aus  einem  Edinburgh  MS.  herausgegeben  von  K.  Breul,  Engl. 
Stud.  9,  51  ff.,  mit  Beschreibung,  Stammbaum  und  Varianten  aller  anderen 
MSS.  und  alten  Drucke;  frz.  Version  nach  Pinson.  —  Der  Ball.  Text  Ang- 
üa  26  (neue  Folge  14),  151  (Ewald  Flügel). 

2  Derselbe  Schnitzer  bei  W.  de  W.  und  Pinson. 

3  Verderbt  aus  %seyri  (s.  Flügel  z.  St.).  —  Der  frz.  Text  dieser  Zeile 
steht  im  MS.  vor  dem  engl. 
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^  Tak  thou  no  mete  tili  grace  be  saidl 
Ne  pren  point  viande  tant  que  grace  \ 
soit  dicte 
^And  tili  thou  se  all  thynge  arrayed 
&  iusques  que  tu  voys  toutes  choses 
arrieres 
^loke  my  sonne  that  thou  site  not 

Regarde  mon  filz  que  tu  ne  siez      J 

^  Tyll  the  ruler  of  the  hows  the  bidde  1 

Jusques  le  gouverneur  de  lostell  le  \ 

die 

[15]^And  at  mete  at  the  begynnynge 

&  a  la  viande  au  commencement 

^lok  that  on  the  pore  thow  thynke 

Regard  que  ou  paures  howmes  tu 

penses 

^For  the  füll  wombe  w/tAout  fayle 

Car  panche  plene  sans  fayle 

^  Wot  füll  lytill  what  the  hungry  aylithl 
Scayt  nulle  point  que  la  fain  est      j 

^Ete  not  thy  mete  to  hastely  | 

Ne  mange  pas  ta  viande  trophastimewtj 

[20]  *  A  bide  &  ete  all  easely  1 

Atens  et  mange  tout  aisement  J 

^Tyll  thou  hast  thy  füll  servise  1 

Jusques  qu  tu  es  ton  piain  seruise  j 

^  Touche  no  messe  in  no  wise  1 

Ne  touche  au  mars  en  nulle  quyse  j 

^  Carue  not  thy  brede  to  thynne        | 
coupe  ton  payn  non  pas  trop  tendre  j 

^  Nor  to  thyke  but  betwen  bothe        1 
Ne  trop  espes  mais  entre  deux         J 


My  brest 
ma  potraine1 

My  harte 
mon  cueur 


My  brayn 
ma  ceruelle 
^  My  lyuer 
ma  foy 


^  My  lightes 
mon  pomon 

^  My  mylte 
ma  rate 

^  My  guttes 
mes  boiauz 

^  My  backe 

mon  dos 
\  My  botockes 

mes  fesses 

\  My  thyghes 
mes  cuisses 

\  My  legges 
mes  iambes 

\  My  hondes 
mes  mains 

^  My  cappe2 
mon  bonnet 

\  My  hatte 
mon  chappeau 


1  Die  hier  in  W.  de  Worde's  Vokabelliste  folgende  rechtsseitige 
Spalte   der   betr.  Seite   wurde  vom  Ball.  Schreiber  (wenn  er  aus  ähnlich 
geordneter  Vorlage  abschrieb)  übersehen,  weil  das  letzte  Wort  "my  breste 
ma  poyterine"  auf  beide  Kolumnen  verteilt  war,  und  er  begann  gleich  mit 
der  nächsten  Seite,  wo  bei  W.  die  engl.  Worte  links,  die  frz.  rechts  stehen. 

2  bonet  W.  de  Worde. 
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[25]  1  The  morcell  that  thou  begannest  to 
touche 
le  morceau  que  tu  commences  a 
toucher 
1  Cast  not  them  owt  of  thy  mowthe 
Ne  le1  gete  pas  hors  de  ta  bouche 
^put  not  thy  fingers  in  thy  dishe 

Ne  mez  point  tes  dois  en  ton  escuelle 
^  Nether  in  mete  of  fleshe  ne  fishe 

Ne  en  viande  de  chair  ne  de  poisson 
^put  not  thy  mete  in  thy  salt 
ne  metez  poynt  ta  viande  en  ton  sei 
[30]*In  to  the  seller  that  it  holdith    1 
En  la  sallere  qui  le  soustient     j 
^But  lay  it  fayre  on  thy  trenchoure 

may  couche  le  beau  sur  ton  trancheur 
^Beffore  the  &  that  is  honowre     1 
Deuant  toy  et  cela  est  honneur    J 
^  pike  not  thyn  erys  nor  thy  nosethrillesl 
Ne   eure    poynt    tes   oreilles  ne  tes! 
nazilies 
^  And    if   thou  do  men  will  say  thou 
caw  of  churles 
Et  se  tu  le  fais  howmes  diront  qwi 
tu  es  venu  de  villains 
[35]  ^  Son  while  thy  mowth  füll  ys 

Filz  que  ta  viande  et  ta  bouche  est 


^  My  doublette    1 
mon  pourpoint  J 


^  My  shone 

mes  soulliers 
^  My  poyntes 

mes  esgulletes 
'  My  gyrdill      | 

ma  sainture     * 
^  My  stomake 

mon  estomac 
^  My  bledder 

ma  vecye 
^  My  raynes 

mes  reins 
^  My  hippes 

mez  hanches 
^  My  knees 

mes  genoulx 


^  My  fete 
mes  piez 


} 


} 


^  My  toose 
mes  ortieulx 


1 


[fol.  142  v°] 

S  Drynke  thou  not  forgete  not  this      1 
ne  boys  point  ne  omblye2  pas  cecy 
^Ete  thy  mete  by  small  morcellys 

Mange  ta  viande  par  menuz  morceaulx 
^  Fill  not  thy  mowth  as  doth  brothellis  ' 
Ne  ample  pas  ta  bouche  cowme  fönt 
cloutons 


^  My  hode  1 

mo#*  chapperon  j 

^  My  shirte        1 
ma  chemise    j 
My  gown  1 
ma  robe     j 


1  le  über  der  Zeile  eingefügt  im  MS. 

*  sie  MS,   Offenbar  las   der  Schreiber  onblye  für   oublyt  in  seiner 
Vorlage. 
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^Pike  not  thy  tethe  with  thy  knyff 
Ne  eure  pas  tes  dentez  auequez  ton 
couteau 
[40]  1  While  that  tho\i  etist  by  thy  lyff  1 
Tant  que  tu  manges  par  ta  vie     j 
^  And  whaw  thou  haste  thy  pottage  donl 

et  quant  tu  as  de  ton  potage  fait 
^  Owt  of  thy  dishe  put  thy  spone 

hors  de  ton  escuelle  boute  ta  culier 
^Ne  spitte  thou  not  ouer  the  table 

Ne  crache  point  oultre  la  table 
%  Nor  ther  on  for  it  is  not  cowmendable 
Ne  dessus  car  il  nest  pas  couenable 
[45]^lay  not  thy  elbowe  nor  thy  fiste 

Ne   couche   point  ton  coute  ne  ton 
poing 

^Vpon   the   table  at  the   which  thou\ 

etest  l 

Dessus  la  table  en  laquelle  tu  mangesl 

^Bolke   not   as  a  bene   were  in  thy 

throte 

Ne  route  comme  se  vne  feue  fust  en 

ta  gorge 

^  As  a  cherle  that  cowmeth  owt  of  Cote 

Cowme    vne    vilain   qwi   vient  hors 

dun  tant2 

^And  if  thy  mete  be  of  gret  pryce 

Et  si  ta  viande  soit  de  grande  pris 

[50]  ^  Beware  the  or  thou  art  not  wise  | 

Garde  toy  ou  tu  nes  pas  sage 

^Speke  no  worde  still  ne  sharpe 

Ne  parle  mot  quoy  ne  aspre 

^  Of  pece&Curtesye  lokethat  thou  carpel 

De  pais  et  cu[r]toisie  garde  q«e  tui 

parles  I 


My  purse 
ma  bours 


} 


My  dager  1 

ma  dague  } 
^  My  hosyn       1 

mes  chausses] 
^  My  bowe  1 

mon  arc     J 
^  My  botes 

mez  houseaulx 
^  My  swerde  1 

mon  espee  j 
^  My  sadle    1 

ma  seile     j 


^  My  spere 
ma  lance 


} 


%  Myn  aglet  1 
Mon  lacet1] 


My  staff      1 
Mow  baton  J 

^  Myn  arowes  1 

mez  flesses     j 
^  My  spores 

mez  esperons 
^  My  hors  V 

mon  cheuauls 
1  My  bridill 

ma  bride 


} 


1  Hier  folgt  bei  W.  de  Worde,  was  in   unserem  Texte  I,  134 — 140 
ist;  bei  Pinson  nur  I,  134—137. 

2  MS.  tane?  S.  Wortliste  s.  v.  cote. 

3  u  vor  /  über  der  Zeile  eingefügt. 
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1  And  at  the  table  make  good  chere  1 

Et  en  la  table  fay  bon  chere 
1  And  loke  thou  rowne  not  in  non  eres 
Et   garde    toy   descouter   en    nulles 
orailles 

[55]  1  And  witA  thy  fyngers   thou   touche 
no  taste 
Et  auec   tes    doys  tu  ne  touches  ne 
tastes 

1  Thy  mete  &  loke  thou  make  no  waste^ 
ta  viande  &  te  gardes  que  tu  ne  le^ 
degastes 
1  loke  thou  nother  lawgh  ne  grenne 
Garde  que  tu  ne  ryes  ne  rechines 
^Yf  thou  mysse  speke  thou   may   do' 
synne  ► 

Si  tu  parle  mal  tu  peuz  faire  pechel 

^Mete  nor  drynk  that  thou  spül 
Viande  ne  boire  que  tu  ne  gastes 
[60]  1  But  set  it  down  faire  &  styll    1 
Mays  metez  le  bas  bei  &  coy  j 
1  Kepe  thy  clothe  fayre  the  beffore 
Garde  la  nape  belle  deuant  toy 

S  And  bere  the  so  that  thou  haue  no 
skorne 
et  te  porte  ainsi  q«e  tu  nayes  point 
de  mocquerye 

S  Bite  not  thy  mete  but  cut  it  clene  1 

Ne    mors   point   ta    viande  mais  la  i 

trancha  nette  J 

S  Be  well  wäre  that  no  droppe  be  sene 
Garde  toy  bien  que  nulle  goute  soit 
veue 
[65]SWhan  thou  etest  gape  not  to  wide 
Quant  tu  mawges  ne  baille  trop  large 

S  That  thy  mowth  be  sene  on  eu*fy  side ) 

Que  ta  bouche  soit  veue  de  chacune  l 

cote  J 


} 


} 


^  My  harneys 
mon  harnoys 

^  a  poynt 
la  ferrure 
dune  lasset 

^  an  apron 
vng  deuenteau 


} 


a  key       1 
vng  clef   J 

a  shoo  1 

vng  soulier  J 
1  a  nekkercher  1 
vng  collerete  j 


^  a  nedill         1 
vng  esguyle  j 

^  My  gloues 
.mes  gans 

S  a  hole 
vne  trou 

S  a  gate 
vng  porte 


} 


} 
} 


S  a  glas 

vng  miroeuer 


} 


S  a  chaire 
vng  chaiere 

S  the  sonne 
le  soleill 

S  the  sterre 
lestoille 


} 
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^  And  son  beware  of  on  thynge  1 

Et  filz  garde  toy  de  vne  chose  f 
^  Blowe  not  in  thy  mete  ne  in  thy  drynk 

Ne  soufle  point  en  ta  viande  ne  boire 
^  And  if  thy  lorde  drynk  at  that  howre  i 

Et  si  ta  (!)  saigneur  boit  a  celle  heure  j 
[70]  ^  Drynk  thow  not  but  hym  abide  1 

Ne  boy  point  may  latten  j 

[fol.  143  r°] 

^  Be  it  at  evyn  be  it  at  none       1 

Soit  a  vespre  ou  soit  a  nonne  j 
^  Drynk  thou  not  tili  he  haue  done 

Ne  boy  pas  tant  quyl  ayt  fait 
%  Vpon  thi  trewchoure  no  filth  thou  se  ] 

Dessus   ton    trewcheur  nule  ordure  1 


ne  vois 
Sit  is  not  honest  1  teil  the 


S  The  wafcr 

le  aue 
S  The  wynd  1 

le  vent 
%  the  houres 

les  heures 
H  the  stretes 

les  rues 

S  The  townes 
les  villes 

%  The  cornes 
les  bles 
Barly  |  orge 
Rie  |  sesgle 


II  nest  pas  honeste  qwe  ie  te  le  die  J 
[75]  %  Ne  drynk  thou  not  behynd  no  mawys 
bak 
Ne  boy  poynt  derrere  le  dos  dune 
home 
%  For  if  thou  do  thou  art  to  be  dispraysid  1 

car  si  tu  le  fais  tu  es  a  despriser 
%  And  neu*r  to  be  gredy  ne  to  hasty  ' 

et  iamays  ne  soies  trop  hastif1 
S  Cast  not  thy  bones  in  the  flore  j 
Ne  gette  pas  tes  os  au  layre        j 

%  but  lay  thew  faire  on  thy  trewchowre 
Mes  couches  les  beau  su[r]  ton  trew- 
chour 

.  [80]  S  kepe  clene  thy  clothes  beffore  the  all  * 
Garde  nets  tes  draps  deuant  toy  tous 
SAnd  sitte  thou  still  what  so  fall 
et  te  tienz  assiz  quiconque  sour  vienge  t 


bred  \  payn 
Butter  |  beure 
Eggis  |  oeus 


%  A  wyndowe 
vne  fenestre 

S  a  brome 
vng  ramon 

S  The  mone 
la  lune 

S  The  erth|la  terra1 

S  The  skye 
la  firmameat 

S  The  nyght 

la  nuyt 
S  The  wayes 

les  chemyns 


1  Hier  fehlt  in  Ball.,  desgleichen  bei  W.  de  Worde  und  Pinson, 
ein  Vers  (sammt  der  frz.  Übers.)  (wTo  kyt  per  of  to  largely"  Edinb.MS). 

2  sie  MS. 
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ITyll  grace  be  said  to  the  ende1 
Jusques  les  graces  soient  dictes  en 
la  fin 
^  loke  the  more  worthyer  than  thou  1 
Regarde  le  plus  digne  de  toy        J 
^  Wasshe  beffore  the  &  that  is  thy 
prowe 
lauer  deuant  toy  &  cela  est  ton  preu 
[85]  ^  And  spitte  not  in  thy  basyn      1 
et  ne  crache  point  en  ton  bacyn  j 
1  My  swete  son  that  thou  wasshest  yn  1 
mon  doux  filz  que  tu  laueras  dedens  J 
1&  arise  vp  softly  &  still         1 
et  te  leue  sus  en  pays  &  coy  j 
1  &  j  angill  not  her  with  Jacke  ne  gille 
et  ne  iangle  point  auec  Jaquet  ne 
guillot 
1  But  take  leve  of  thy  lorde  louyngly 
mays  prens  congie  de  ton  signeur 
amoreusemewt 
190]  1  And  thank  hyw  witA  thy  harte  highly 
Et  mercy  auec  ton  cueur  hautemewt 
1  &  all  the  gentilles  to  |  in  the  same 
forme  > 

Et  tous  les  gentilez  en  celle  forme  J 
1  &  bere  the  so  thou  haue  no  blame  | 

et  porte  toy  ainsi  que  tu  nayes  blame 
IThan  me«  will  say  here  after 
Donques  howmes  voudront  dire  icy 
apres 
Sthat  a  gentill  man  was  here 
que  vne  gentill  howme  feust  icy 
[95]  1&  he  that  dispisith  thes  thynges  1 
et  celuy  qui  disprise  ces  choses  J 
Ihe  is  not  worthy  w*tA  owt  lesinge 
II  nest  pas  digne  sans  perdre  (!) 


The  lanes 
lez  ruelles 


} 


^  The  chirches  1 
les  esglises      j 

^  wete  |  fourment 
otes  |  auoynes 

^  Benes  |  feues 
^  pesyn  |  pois 
^  Chese  |  fourmage 
^  aples  |  pommes 
^  plowmes  |  prunes 
^  nottis  |  noys 
%  Creme  |  crayme 
%  a  day  |  vng  iour 


a  moneth 
vng  moys 


} 


} 


^  mottday  I  lundy 
S  wednesday 

mercredy 

fryday  |  ven-    - 
dredy 
^  sonday        1 

dimenche    j 
S  peris  |  poires 
S  Cheris  |  cherises 

^  mylke  |  let 
^  wrathe  |  ire 
S  jesterday  |  hire 
^  a  yere  |  vne  an 
S  Tuesday  |  mardy 
^  Thursday  |  jeudy 


1  Der  mit  diesem  reimende  Vers  ("And  f>ou  have  setton  wytA  \>i 
frynde"  Edinb.  MS.,  setton]  wasshen  Harl.)  fehlt  (sammt  der  fr.  Wieder- 
gabe) in  Ball.,  sowie  auch  bei  W.  de  Worde  und  Pinson. 
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^  Neuer  at  a  good  ma«ys  table  to  sitt 
Jamays  a  table  de  bon  howme  se 
seoir 
^Ne  of  worshipe  for  to  wytte 
Ne  de  honneur  pour  sauoyr 
[99]  ^&  therlore  children  for  charite 
et  pour  ce  enfans  pour  charite 
[100]llove  this  bok  thowgh  it  litill  be      1 
ayme  ce  Hure  cowbien  q«e  petite  soitj 
^&  pray  for  hym  that  made  it1    1 
Et  priez  pour  celuy  que  le  fist  j 
STo  leve  &  die  amonge  his  frencUs 
a  viure  &  mourir  par  my  ses  amys 
[103]^&  in  his  last  end  w/tA  the  swete 
Jhesus 
&  en  la  dereniere  fin  auec  le  doux 
Jh*sus 

here  endith  the  boke  of  Curtasie. 


%  Saterday  |  same- 

dy 
%  hotte  |  chaut 
^  Colde  |  Frote 
S  obscur  |  derke 
1  Clere  |  light 
S  Fort  |  stronge 
^  Feble  |  weke 
^  possible  |  lykly 
^  Frume  luys 
shitte  th[e]  dore 


[in]2 

[fol.143v°]  Right  worshippull  Sir  I  recowmande  me  vnto  you  as 

myche  as  I 
may  .  &  plese  you  to  wit  that  I  am  in   right    good 
helthe  thankid 


1  Es  folgt  bei  Furnivall:  (fwrt  made  it  thus), 

That  hym  may  helpe  swete  Ihesus 

To  lyve  &  dye  among  his  frendes, 

And  neu*r  to  be  combred  witA  no  fendes; 

And  geve  vs  grace  yn  Ioy  to  be; 

Amen,  Amen,  for  charytee! 
Bei  Breul  (Edinb.  MS.): 

J>at  hym  helpe  swete  Jesus 
To  leve  and  dye  among  is  fryndus 
And  never  be  comberyd  wytA  no  fyndws, 
And  hus  all  in  Jowe  to  bee. 
Amen,  Amen,  for  charite. 
W.  de  Worde  und  Pinson  stimmen  zu  Ball. 

2  Bei  W.  de  Worde  steht  voran:  ^  A  prentyse  wryteth  to  his 
mayster  |  fyrste  in  Englysshe  and  after  in  Frensshe.  —  Ebenso  Pinson. 
In  III  und  V  ist  die  Zeilenabteilung  der  Hs.  beibehalten. 
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be  god  .  to  whom  I  pray  that  so  it  may  be  of  you  . 

&  of  all  your  good 
frendes  |  as  for  the  mater  for  the  which  ye  sent  me 

to  Paris 
[5]  I  haue  spoken  vrith  the  kyngts  aduocate  |  The  which 

said  to 
me  I  must  go  to  the  kyng  .  &  enfourme   his  royall 

maieste 
ther  of  .  &  haue  specyall  commandemewt  .  |  Therfor 

consideryng 
the  tyme  I  haue  taryed  at  Parys  in  the  pursute  of  this 
&  the  gret  coste  &  expence  done  bycause  of  this  | 

please 
[10]  you  for  to  knowe  that  for  to  pursue  that  mater  vnto 

the  kynge  the 
whiche   is   at   monthason   next   tours  .  &  for  to  go 

thider  it  is 
nedefull   to   send   me   some   money  .  |  &  w*tA    the 

grace  of  god  I 
shall  do  suche  deligence  that  I  shall  gett  your  hartis 

desire 
No  more  write  I  to  you  at  this  tyme  |  But  god  haue 
[15J  you  in  his  proteccion  |  wrytyw  hastely  the  XIX  day 

of  this  moneth 


Treshonnore   sire   ie   me   recommande  a  vous  tant 

ie  puys 
Et  plaise  voks  sauoir  que  ie  suis  en  tresbone  sante 

la  marcy 
dieu  au  quel  ie  prie  que  ainsi  soit  il  de  vous  et  de  tous 
vos  bons  amys  .  Quant  pour  la  matiere  pour  la  quelle 
[5]  vous  me  enuoiastas  a  parys  .  Jay  parle  auec  laduocate 

du  Roy  .  Ie  quel  ma  dit  quil  me  fault  aller  |  au  roy  et 
aduerter  se  royalle  maieste  de  ce  |  et  ay  vng  specyall 
commandement .  |  pource  considerant  le  temps  que  iay 
attendu  .  a  paris  en  cest  poursuite  et  lez  granz  costz  et 
[10]  despens  .  faitz  par  cause  de  ce  .  |  plaise  vous  sauoir 

que  pour 
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pursuir  ceste  matiere  au  roy  le  quel  est  a  monthason 

pres 
tours  .  |  Et  pour  aller  la  II  est  mestier  de  menuoyer 
de  Urgent  :  Et  auecquez  la  grace  de  dieu  ie  feray  teile 
dilegence  que  aurez  ce  que  vostre  cueur  desire  |  aultre 
[15]  chose  ne  vous  escrips  a  ceste  foiz .  mais  que  dieu  vous 

ayt  en  sa  proteccion  .  |  Et  Script  hastiuemewt  le 
dix  neufieme  iour  dumoys 


[IV.] 

^  Ou  nom  du  pere  |  du  filz  |  et  de  saint  esprit 

In  the  name  of  the  fader  |  the  son  |  &  the  holy  gost 
^  Je  veul  cowmenchier  |  a  prendre  |  a  parier .  franchois 

I  will  begin  |  to  lerne  |  to  speke  frenche 
^  Affin  que  puisse  |  fayre  ma  marchandise l 

So  that  I  may  |  do  my  marchandise 
^  En  france  |  Et  ailleurs  |  En  aulters  pal's 

In  france  j  &  ellis  wher  |  in  other  londes 
[5J  %  la  ou  les  gens  parlent  franchois  1 

Ther  the  folke  speke  frenche       J 
^  Et  premiremewt  |  Je  veul  faire  marchandise 

And  first  |  1  will  do  marchandise 
^  De  ble  |  de  plonc  |  de  lanne  |  &  de  drape 

of  Com  |  of  lede  |  of  woll  &  of  clothe 


^  les  viandes  dessus  dites  |  ou  aultres  viandes 
Thes  metis  above  said  |  or  other  metes 

S  Main  les  et  bargaingne  |  courtoisment  | 
handle  them  &  bargayn  |  Cowrtesly     j 


} 


[10]  %  Et  dis  preudoms  |  ou  Compain     1 
And  say  wiseman  |  or  felowe      j 
^  Que  faittes  vous  |  cest  heron  ou  butor 
What  hold  ye  |  this  heyron  or  butor 


} 


1  War  Prof.  Breul  unbekannt,  als  er  E.  St  9,  56,  behauptete,  die 
kaufmännische  Absicht  (bei  W.  de  Worde)  sei  erst  spater  hinein- 
getragen und  fehle  in  der  Oxforder  Hs.   —   Pinson  folgt  W.  de  Worde. 
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S  Que  me  cousteront  |  ces  deux  chappons       1 
What  shall  they  cost  me  |  thes  two  capons  f 

1  Et  quant  il  ia  (?)  dit  |  Respons  lui  &  dy 
&  whaw  he  hath  told  the  |  answere  hym  &  say 
[14]  ^  Et  par  raison  lui  offres  |  ce  quil  vallent 

&  resonabli  profer  hyw  |  that  they  be  worthe 


[V.] 

[fol.  179  r°]  Right   dere   &   Welbelouid   gossep  aiter  all    dewe 

recowmendacion 
plese  it  you  wit  that  sith  I  spak  witA  you  last  two 

galeis  be  com 
to   london   lade   of   all    man*r  cloth  of  gold  &  of 

good  clothe 
of    veluet    &    of    sylk  |  &    tkerto   they   haue   gret 

qua«tite  of  figges 
[5]  &   raysyns   almondts  |  &  oyle  olyve  |  as  I  vnd*r- 

stond  two 
Carrekts  of  geneweis  are  com  to  sowthamton  lade 

w*tA  all 
man*r   marchandise  |  wherfor  if  it  plese  you  that 

ye  and  I 
were   at   a   bargayne  |  I  wot  the  man*r  &   waye 

wherwitA  to 
wynne  fiue  hondred  mark  &  it  may  happe  more  |  For 
[10]  neu*r  sithen  mannes  lyf  fairer  ne  richar  flete  was 

sene  in  ynglond  .  |  It  is  trowth  that  I  am  but  easie 

of  goodis 
at   this   tyme  |  But  witA  the  grace  of  god  &  helpe 

of  you  I 
shall   fynde   suche   meanes   &   wayes    in   this  that 

owr  shoppe 
shall  be  so  well  stuffed  of  all  man^r  marchandises 

that  ye 
[15]  shall   say   com    how   sayst   thou  here  by  ye  sawe 

never  owr 
two  shoppes  in  so  good  plight  |  Therfor  I  require 

you  as 

Bausteine  L  24 
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I  may  that  it  (is  MS)  plese  you  to  fynd  the  meanes 

that  I  haue  thre 
hondred   marke   for  yo«r  parte  |  &  I  shall  emplye 

as  mych  for 
my  parte  .  |  &  althynge  that  I  shall   bye  ye  shall 

haue  the 
[20]  on    half  .   |  And   this   for   the   good    &  aggreable 

smiyse  that 
ye  haue  don  to  me  dyu*ris  tymes  |  wretten  &  c 

Treshier   et   ame   conpere    apres    toute    deuer  re- 

commendacion 
plaise  vous  sauoir .  que  de  puis  .  que  ie  parlay  a  vous 
derraynement  deux  gallees  sont  ariues  a  londres 
charges  de  toutes  maniers  de  drap  dor  .  de  bon  drap 
[5]  de   veloux  et  de  drap  de  soye  |  Et  auec  se  graut 

quatttite 
de  figues  et  rasyns  almandes  |  et  de  huil  dolyve 
Et  ainsi  cowme  iay  attendu  deux  caraques  de 
geneuois  sont  arriues  a  southhampton  de  tous  magni- , 
eris  de  marchandisis  |  par  quoy  sil  vous  plesoit  que 
[10]  vous  &  moy  fuissions  a  vng  marche  |  Je  scay  bien  la 

magniere  et  voy  par  quoy  vo«s  &  moy  pourrions 
gaigner  cinq  cent  marcz  .  et  par  aduenture  plus .  |  Car 
onques  de  puis  vie  de  hotnme  plus  beau  ne  plus  riche 
flöte  fust  en  engletere  I[l]  est  veray  que  ie  ne  suis  pas 
[15]  bien  ayse  de  finance  pour  le  present  |  Mais  par 

la  grace  de  dieu  ie  trouueray  moyn  &  voyes  en  ce  que 
nous  escoppes  seront  ainsi  bien  garniez  .  de  toutes 
magnieres  de  marchandyses  que  vous  dires  venez 

Que 
dittes  de  ce  vous  ne  veistes  onques  nos  escoppes  en  si 
[20]  bon    point  .   |  pour   ce   ie   vous  reqwire  comme  ie 

*  puis  auoir 

troys  cens  mars  pour  vostre  parte  |  Et  ien  emploiray 

aütant  pour  ma  part  |  Et  en  tout  ce  q«e  ie  achateray 

vous  aures  de  moittie  |  Et  ce  pour  lez  bons  &  aggrea- 

[24]  bles   smiyces    que   maves  faiz  plusyeurs  fois  .  es- 

cript  etc. 
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In  die  hier  folgende  alphabetische 

Wortliste 

sind  nur  irgendwie  bemerkenswerte,  nicht  alle  Vokabeln  und 
Phrasen  des  Textes  aufgenommen.  Französische  Wörter  (durch- 
wegs kursiv  gedruckt)  wurden  nur  in  ganz  wenigen  wichtigeren 
Fällen  alphabetisch  eingereiht,  einfach  ungeschickte  Über- 
setzungen des  englischen  Sprachmeisters  nicht  verzeichnet. 
Zitiert  wird  nach  der  im  Text  in  eckigen  Klammern  eingeführten 
Abschnitt-  und  Zeilen-Numerierung,  indem  je  eine  zusammen- 
gehörige engl,  und  franz.  Phrase  als  eine  Zeile  zählen;  die  am 
Rand  des  Boke  of  Curtasie  geschriebenen  Vokabeln  nach  der 
Verszeile,  neben  welcher  sie  stehen,  mit  einem  (b).  Abkürzungen 
für  benützte  Glossare: 

Co.  =  Cotgrave's  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English 
Tongues  (ed.  1611). 

Ca.  =  Caxton's  Dialogues,  English  and  French,  edited  by 
Henry  Bradley;  E.  E.  T.  S.,  Extra  Series,  vol.  79  (Wortregister 
und  Text). 

F.  =  Glossar  in  Furnivairs  Sammelband  "The  Babees 
Boke,  Bokes  of  Nurture,  etc."    E.  E.  T.  S.,  Orig.  Series,  vol.  32. 

arrayed,  arrieres,  II  12  (Godefroy  hat  u.  arrierer  nur  die 
Bedeutung  retarder}  etc.). 

at  (table),  en}  II  46,  53. 

ayle:  "what  the  hungry  aylith"  für  unübersetzbar  befunden 
und  mit  que  la  fain  est  wiedergegeben,  II  1 8. 

bargayn  (imperat.),  bargaingne,  IV  9.  "Barguigner.  To 
chaffer;  to  bargain;  or  (more  properly)  to  wrangle,  dodge, 
haggle,  brabble,  in  the  making  of  a  bargain."    Co. 

blanket,  blatte  drap  sur  /#/,  1119. 

bolke,  route  (imperat.)  II,  47.  uRouter.  To  belch,  or 
breake  wind  vpwards"  Co.  Bolkynge,  belching.  A.  S.  bealeian, 
to  belch.  To  bolke,  belche,  roueter.  Palsgrave."  F.  (Edinb. 
MS.  balche.) 

bolster,  oriller  lonc,  I  118. 

botes,  houseaulx,  II  43b.  "Houseau:  m.  A  course  drawer, 
worne  ouer  a  Stocking  in  stead  of  a  Boot.M    Co. 

24* 
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brome,  ratnon,  II  76b.  "Ratnon:  m.  A  broome,  or  beesome." 
Co.  (hat  aber  auch  schon  balay).  W.  de  Worde  und  Pinson 
haben  "breche"  (?)  für  "brome". 

brothell/s,  cloutons,  II  38.  "Brothellis,  low  rüde  people. 
Fr.  bor  de  au.  a  brothell  or  bawdie  house;  bordeleir,  a  wencher, 
haunter  of  baudie-houses."  Cotgrave.  —  Adulterous  friars  are 
called  brothels  in  Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  1 540,  v.  2,  p.  496, 
ed.  Wright."    F.  —  S.  NED  s.  v.  brothel,  1  .— 

butor,  butor,  IV  11.  "Butor:  m.  A  Bittor."  Co.  Heute 
'bittern'. 

carrekis,  caraques,  V  6  (7).  "Carraque:  f.  The  huge  ship 
tearmed  a  carricke."  Co.  "Carrack,  Carack.  Obs.  exe.  Hist. 
A  large  ship  of  bürden,  also  fitted  for  warfare,  such  as  those 
formerly  used  by  the  Portuguese  in  trading  with  the  East  Indies; 
a  galleon."    NED. 

chafer,  chauffoir,  I  127;  s.  NED  s.  v.  chafer8  (*A  vessel 
for  heating  something;  a.  A  vessel  for  heating  water,  a  sauce- 
pan.  b.  A  portable  grate,  a  chafing-dish.  Obs.")  Das  frz.  Wort 
fehlt  bei  Co.  S.  Godefroy  s.  v.  chaufoire  ("vase  de  m£tal  dans 
lequel  on  mettait  de  l'eau  chaude"). 

chielt  skye,  I  121.  Cf.  mance,  sleve,  I  141;  flesses  arowes, 
II  40b;  cherises,  cheris,  II  93b;  franchois,  IV  2,  5. 

cloves,  clous,  I  28.     "Clou  de  girofle.    A  Cloue."    Co 

com  (als  Ausruf  des  Staunens),  venez,  V  15  (18). 

cote,  tant(W.  de  Worde,  Pinson;  undeutlich  Ball;  Flügel 
las  tane)  II  48. 

couuertoir,  keu^rlet,  I  116.  Co.  hat  couvertoir  nur  im  Sinne 
von  aA  tricke,  or  Engin  wherewith  water-fowle  is  caught" 
Godefroy  hat  das  Wort  (covertotr,  mit  Nebenformen:  "piece 
d'etoffe  qui  sert  ä  couvrir"). 

derraynement }  last,  V  3  (2).  uDerrain}  as  Demier.  The 
last:  %  Picard."    Co.  —  derrain,  last,  Ca.  18/19. 

dewe,  deuer,  V  1. 

do  me  haue,  nte  faites  auoir,  I  93;  ähnlich  Ca.  26/25 
(Glossar  irrtüml.  26/5),  37/21.    Vgl.  auch  I  107. 

drynk  (subst.),  boire,  II  59. 

dyne:  for  to  dyne,  pour  aller  digner,  I  98. 

easie:  I  am  but  easie  of  godts,  ie  ne  suis  pas  bien  aysed( 
finance,  V  1 1  (14).    Scheint  ein  beabsichtigtes  Wortspiel  zu  sein 
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emplye:  I  shall  emplye,  i(en)  emploiray}  V  18(21). 

enfourme,  aduerter,  III  6  (7).  *Advertir.  To  informe, 
certifie,  aduertise,"  etc.  Co.  (hat  aber  auch  "Informer.  To  in- 
forme, instruct,  giue  notice  of,"  etc.). 

escoppes,  s.  shoppe. 

espinceau,  pyncasse,  I  139.  Godefroy:  espincel,  Haupt- 
bedeutung aagra/et  epingle\  dann  aber  uboite  d  epingles"  mit 
dem  einzigen  Beispiel:  ÄThe  pyncase,  Vespinceau.  (Du  Guez, 
an  Introduct .  for  to  lerne  to  speke  french  trewly,  ä  la  suite  de 
Palsgrave,  p.  906,  Genin.)" 

estre,  harthe,  1 132.  Co.  hat  nur  atre\  Ca.  8/6:  {l)aistre,  herthe. 

evyn,  vespre,  I  43  (im  Gruß),  II  71  (Tageszeit).  (Der  Gruß 
kommt  bei  Ca.  unter  den  "Salutations",  p.  4,  5,  6,  nicht  vor.) 

flore,  layre,  II  78.  Godefroy:  "ayre,  lieu,  place,  salle;  en 
aire,  par  terre"  (Beispiel  aus  Rutebuef). 

fourmage,  chese,  III  86b;  fourment,  wete,  III  84b.  Co.  hat 
fourmage  und  froment  als  Haupt-,  fromage  und  fourment,  sowie 
formage  und  forment  als  Nebenformen. 

/rote,  colde,  II  98b. 

garnattis:  appullis  of  g.,  pommes  de  gamades,  121.  Co. 
hat  nur  die  Form  «grenade:  f.  A  Pomegranet,"  etc. 

gett:  I  shall  gett,  aurez,  II1 13  (14). 

governed,  gouerne,  „ versorgt"  (von  einem  Pferde),  I  96. 
Bei  Co.  unter  den  Bedeutungen  von  gouverner:  "looke  vnto, 
haue  the  charge  of.*  NED  s.  v.  govern:  uf6.  To  attend  to, 
care  for,  look  af ter  (a  person) ;  esp.  to  tend  or  treat  in  respect 
to  health.  Obs"  (Beispiele  von  1386  -  Chaucer  —  bis  1680 
—  Walton  — ;  nur  mit  Personalobjekt.) 

Gille :  Jacke  ne  gille,  Jaquet  ne  guillot,  II  88. 

gredy,  zusammen  mit  'hasty'  nur  durch  hastif  wieder- 
gegeben, II  77. 

helpe:  "and  helpe  of  you"  nach  „grace  of  godu  (V,  12) 
hat  keine    Entsprechung   im  frz.  Text  (wohl  durch  Versehen). 

hold,  tenez,  I  65.  Siehe  NED  s.  v.  hold,  B,  II,  15,  fb: 
"In  the  imperative,  used  in  offering  or  presenting;  =  Here! 
take  it!  [=  F.  tiens,  Sc.  hae.]"  Beispiele  von  1489  (Caxton) 
bis  1605  (Macbeth). 

What  hold  ye  . . .?  Quefaittes  vous . . .?  (Frage  nach  Preis 
beim  Kaufen),  IV  11;  ebenso  Ca.  1 5/5. 
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hows,  (l)ostell,  II,  14.  Ca.  5/31:  De  vostre  tnayson  (Oude 
vostre  hostel)y  Of  your  house  (Or  of  your  heberow). 

huictante  .  80  .  (I,  54).  "Huictante.  Eightie,  fourescore*  Co. 
(Quatrevingt(s)  fehlt  bei  Co)  —  "huytante,  ou  quatre  vingt, 
eyghty,  Ca.  51/16;  ibid.  septante,  nonante,  wie  in  unserem  Text. 
S.  Godefroy  s.  v.  oitante. 

ire,  wrathe,  II  94b.  {Co.  hat  das  Wort,  aber  auch  schon 
ucholereu,  mit  Bedeutungsdifferenzierung). 

jangill,  iangle,  II 88:  "Iangler.  To  iangle,  prattle,  tattle 
saucily,  or  scuruily."  Co.  Diese  Bedeutung  im  NED  s.  v.t  1 
("obsol.";  letztes  Beispiel  aus  Goldsmith). 

lesinge:  "wj'tA  owt  lesinge*  (ae.  leäsunge),  offenbar  als 
bloße  Flickformel  gebraucht  und  nicht  mehr  verstanden,  daher 
die  Wiedergabe  usans  perdreu,  II  96.  So  auch  W.  de  Worde; 
aber  Pinson  hat  usans  fable  \ 

lightes, potnon,  II  15b.  "Poulmon:  m.  The  lights,  or  lungs." 
Co.  Bei  Ca.  nur  poumon,  longhe,  26/28.  NED  s.  v.  lights: 
ÄNow  only  applied  to  the  lungs  of  beasts,  used  as  food." 

loke  that,  regard  que,  II  9,  u.  ö. 

buche,  spone,  I  122.  "Lottche,  as  louche'.  \  Normand. 
Louche:  f.  A  little  ladle,  or  great  spoone:  1  Pia"  Co.  Gode- 
froy s.  v.  hucke,  2.  "grande  cuiller,  cuiller  ä  pot" 

maces,  maces,  I  28.  Co.  hat  nur  uMacis:  m.  The  spiee 
called  Mace." 

Maluesy,  Maruoysie,  I  35.     "Malvoisie:  f.  Malmesie."   Co. 

man*r:  all  maner  of  wyne,  toutes  manieres  de  vin,  131 
(dtto  I  40,  V  3  [4],  7  [9]).  "Maniere:  f.  A  manner,  fashion,  firm, 
kind,  sort,"  etc.    Co. 

meanes:  that  it  plese  you  to  fynd  the  meanes  that  I  haue 
300  marke;  für  alles  das  nur:  auoir  trois  cens  mars]  V  17  (20). 

messe,  mars,  II  22. 

mete :  at  mete,  allzu  wörtlich  mit  a  la  viande  übersetzt,  I1 15. 

myehe:  for  so  myehe  as,  affin  que,  I  12. 

nazilles,  nosethrilles,  II  33.  Co.  ha*  nur  "narilles:  f.  (A 
Hawkes)  narrells,  or  nosethrills"  und  "narine:  f.  The  nosethrill." 

nedefull,  tnestier,  III  12.  Ca.  16/15:  "As  me  shall  nede, 
Que  tnestier  ntest."  Godefroy  V,  308a  (s.  v.  tnestier):  "besoin, 
necessite. 
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nonante  .  90  .  (I  54).  "Nonante.  Ninetie;  fourcore  and  ten1' 
Co.  Cf.  huictante,  se plante. 

noyloty  a  thymbill,  1 140.    Co.  hat  nur  mehr  ude  ä  couldre". 

oyle  olyve,  huil  dolyve,  V  5  (6).  NED  hat  s.  v.  olive  nur 
*oil  of  olive(s)  =  olive-oil.  Obs." 

pike,  eure  II  33,  39.  uCurer.  To  cleanse,  cleere,  purifie, 
purge,  void  of  ordwre;  picke,  prune";  etc.  Co. 

plonc  or  blomb,  lede,  I  25.    Co.  hat  nur  plotnb. 

plight:  in  so  good  plight,  en  si  bon  point,  V  16  (20). 

points,  esgulletes,  II  27b.  "Esguillette:  f.  A  point  Es- 
guilleter.  To  trusse  the  points.  Aiguillette:  f.  A  point;  Seeke 
Esguillette."  Co.  —  ÄTo  'truss  .  . .  the  points1  was  to  tie  the 
laces  which  supported  the  hose  or  breeches.    Nares."    F. 

a  point,  la  ferrure  dune  lasset,  II  54b. 

potraine,  brest,  II  11b.    Co.  schreibt  poktrine. 

pottelonce,  ladill,  I  130.  (?)  Cf.  lonche. 

preudoms,  wiseman  (sieht  im  MS.  wie  preudouis  oder 
preudonis  aus);  IV  10;  s.  Godefroy  VI  399a  (s.  v.  preu,  2)  über 
preu  dyhome}  *homme  probe  et  sage". 

preu :  myehe  good  do  it  you,  bon  preu  vous  face,  I  1 00. 
prowe:  that  is  thy  prowe,  cela  est  ton  preu,  II  84. 
put,  boute  (imper.),  II  42.     uBouter.    To  thrust,  put,  force, 
push,  forward."   Co. 

redy,  appoint,  1 108;  prest,  I  110. 

rowne,  escouter,  II  54.  ?  Co.  hat  unter  uescouter"  nur  "hear- 
ken"  und  Synonyma. 

ryde,  cheuaucher,  I  109  (so  auch  bei  Co.). 

septante  .  70  .  (I,  54).  "Septante.  Seuentie,  threescore  and 
tenne"  Co.  Cf.  huietante,  nonante. 

shelyngis,  solz,  I  68,  105.  "Soll  m.  A  Sous,  or  the  French 
Shilling,  whereof  tenne  make  one  of  ours;  (But  this  is  to  be 
vnderstood  of  the  Sol  Tournois,  the  most  generali,  and  best- 
knowne  sol  in  France;  and  euer  vnderstood  when  the  word 
sol  is  vsed  without  addition)"  Co.  —  solz,  shelyngs,  44/9,  Ca. 

shoppe,  escoppes  (pl.),  V  13  (17);  two  shoppes,  escoppes, 
V  16  (19)  (eschoppes  Pinson).  Weder  Godefroy  noch  Co.  haben 
das  Wort  in  dieser  Bedeutung. 

siluer,  argent  (Geld),  I  106.    Ebenso  Ca.  18/12. 
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spede:  god  spede  you,  dieu  vous  gar  de,  I  58.  —  Ca.  4/24: 
"Sire,  dieu  vous  gardeV1     *Syre,  god  you  kepel" 

spül  (imper.),  gastes,  II  59  (unrichtig,  weil  „verschütten* 
gemeint). 

strayner,  umschrieben  durch  uvng  plat  piain  de  traus,  1 129 
(„Durchschlag,  Seiher,  Seihetrichter"  Flügel).  Tarver's  Royal 
Phraseological  Dictionary:  ftstrainer,  passoir,  couloir]  (for  fd- 
tration),  filtre" . 

taste  (imper.),  tastes,  II  55.  "Taster.  To  tast;  or  take  an 
essay  of;  also,  to  handle,  feele,  touch,  or  grope  for."   Co. 

thankid  be  god,  la  marcy  dieu,  III  1  (2). 

thowgh,  combien  que,  II  100. 

tokyng  gyrdill,  curiette  a  trosser,  I  136.  —  ?  (W.  de  W. 
und  Pinson:  "couriette"). 

trestilh's,  estaulx,  I,  120;  so  auch  Ca.  26/35. 

wherby,  par  quoy  (wiewohl  zu  nombres  gehörend!)  I,  11. 

worsted,  ostade,  I  15.  u Ostade:  f.  The  stuffe  Worsted,  or 
Woosted.M   Co. 

will  (sb.):  witA  a  good  will,  voulentiers,  I  64.  "Volontier*. 
Willingly,  readily,  freely,  gladly,  at  ease,  with  delight."   Co. 

will  (vb.):  I  will  not,  non  feray,  171;  cf.  Ca.  17/3:  Non 
feray  .  .  .,  I  shall  not .  .  . ;  —  will  say  (futurum),  voudront  dire 
II  93.  - 

yarde,  (l)aune}  166.     ttAulne\  f.  An  Ell/'  etc.    Co. 
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Einleitung. 


Die  vorliegende  Abhandlung  verfolgt  einen  doppelten 
Zweck:  sie  soll  erstens  einen  Beitrag  zur  ne.  Lexikographie 
liefern,  die  gerade  auf  diesem  Gebiete  keine  Vorarbeiten  auf- 
zuweisen hat,  und  zweitens  auch  der  Ästhetik  dienen,  indem 
sie  im  Anschluß  an  die  deutsche  Auffassung  vom  Wesen  der 
Lyrik  vergleichsweise  auf  die  englische  hinweist. 

Ein  Beispiel  mag  zeigen,  daß  wenigstens  der  lexikogra- 
phische Teil  dieser  Aufgabe  kein  unfruchtbarer  war:  für  das 
englische  inspiration  haben  sich  drei  neue  Bedeutungen  ergeben, 
die  in  den  Wörterbüchern  nicht  zu  finden  sind,  nämlich  An- 
regung, Erlebnis,  Erlebnisse,  Stimmung,  für  das  deutsche 
Stimmung  sieben,  nämlich  association,  atmosphere,  inspiration, 
note,  sentitnent,  Suggestion,  suggestiveness. 

Der  ästhetische  Teil  allerdings  hat  ein  vorwiegend  nega- 
tives Resultat  gezeitigt,  was  sich  daraus  erklärt,  daß  die  Theorie 
der  Lyrik  im  Englischen  ein  unbebautes  Gebiet  ist.  Von  einer 
zusammenfassenden  Arbeit  ganz  zu  schweigen,  sind  auch  im 
einzelnen  wenig  theoretische  Äußerungen  zu  verzeichnen.  Die 
englische  Kritik  ist  hier  wie  überall  vorwiegend  urteilend,  die 
deutsche  beschreibend.  Es  war  also  meist  nicht  die  Abweichung 
von  der  deutschen  Theorie  aufzuzeigen,  sondern  nur  ein  Mangel 
an  Theorie  überhaupt. 

Die  Begriffe  Erlebnis  und  dichterische  Stimmung  sind 
wohl  geläufig,  ohne  indes  ihrem  Wesen  nach  erkannt  zu  sein. 
Von  einem  Keim  und  von  innerem  Wachstum  ist  wenig  die 
Rede,  von  der  Befruchtung  gar  nicht,  und  die  befreiende 
Geburt  endlich,  das  merkwürdige  Verhältnis  des  Dichters  zu 
seinen  fertigen  Liedern,  wird  nirgends  berührt. 
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Die  Arbeit  geht  von  dem  grundlegenden  Werke  R.  M.  v.  Wer- 
ners, „Lyrik  und  Lyriker"  aus  und  schließt  sich  ihm  in  der  Ein- 
teilung vollständig  an.  Zum  bessern  Verständnis  dieser  Ein- 
teilung sei  hier  ein  Auszug  aus  dem  Wernerschen  Werke 
gegeben,  soweit  dieses  die  Entwicklung  des  lyrischen  Gedichtes 
behandelt. 

I.  Kapitel.     Einleitung. 

1.  Stellung  der  Lyrik. 

Die  Lyrik  darf  nicht  wie  bisher  in  eine  Reihe  mit  Epos 
und  Drama  gestellt  werden,  weil  zur  Scheidung  verschiedene 
Einteilungsgründe  verwendet  werden.  Die  Lyrik  einerseits  steht 
Epos  und  Drama  andrerseits  gegenüber.  Die  Lyrik  ist  eine 
einsame  Gattung;  Epos  und  Drama  sind  gesellige  Gattungen. 
Durch  Lyrik  bezeichnet  man  den  Inhalt,  durch  Epos  und  Drama 
die  Form.  Bei  der  Lyrik  ist  die  Situation  zufällig,  bei  Epos 
und  Drama  wesentlich.  Die  Lyrik  durchtränkt  alles;  was  von 
außen  kommt,  wird  verwandelt;  Äußeres  und  Inneres  sind  un- 
trennbar. Seine  Definition  der  Lyrik  nimmt  Werner  hier  gleich 
vorweg:  „Gefühle,  Empfindungen  oder  Betrachtungen,  bei  einem 
bestimmten  Anlaß,  durch  ihn  oder  über  ihn,  in  erhöhter  Auf- 
nahmsfähigkeit (Stimmung),  nennen  wir  lyrisch;  den  Ausdruck 
solcher  Gefühle,  Empfindungen  oder  Betrachtungen  in  dich- 
terischer Form:  lyrische  Poesie." 

2.  Zur  Begründung. 

Das  Werden  eines  lyrischen  Gedichtes  ist  erforschbar 
durch  Beobachtung  und  Vergleichung,  woraus  sich  Gesetze  er- 
geben. Nur  in  einem  Punkt  können  wir  keine  Klarheit  haben: 
wie  aus  der  Veranlassung  der  Keim  zum  Gedicht  wird.  —  Das 
Quellenmaterial  sind  teils  freiwillige  (theoretische)  Äußerungen 
der  Dichter,  teils  unfreiwillige  (Tagebücher,  Briefe,  Gespräche). 

3.  Zur  Orientierung. 

An  der  Hand  Uhlandscher,  Geibelscher  u.  a.  Geständnisse 
wird  klar,  daß  der  Vorgang  beim  Entstehen  eines  lyrischen 
Gedichtes  immer  folgender  ist:  in  einer  gewissen  Stimmung 
empfängt  der  Dichter  den  Keim;  es  folgen  nun  inneres  Wachs- 
tum, Geburt  und  äußeres  Wachstum. 

4.  Terminologie. 

Eine  äußerliche  oder  innerliche  Wahrnehmung,  die  den 
Dichter  anregt,  nennen  wir  Erlebnis.     Damit  dieses  Erlebnis 
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der  Keim  zu  einem  Gedicht  wird,  muß  sich  der  Dichter  in 
einer  besonderen  Stimmung  befinden.  Der  Vorgang  des  Fest- 
haltens, der  vor  dem  Einsenken  des  Keims  stattfindet,  heißt 
Befruchtung.  Das  Ausreifen  des  Keimes  im  Innern  des 
Dichters  nennen  wir  inneres  Wachstum;  die  Termini  Ge- 
burt und  äußeres  Wachstum  begreifen  sich  von  selbst. 

5.  Ein  klassisches  Beispiel. 

Dieses  bietet  Hebbel  in  seinen  Tagebüchern.  Ein  Schnee- 
fall findet  ihn  in  einer  empfänglichen  Stimmung  und  wird  ihm 
zum  Erlebnis ;  er  grübelt,  legt  aus,  vergleicht  —  so  beginnt  das 
dichterische  Schaffen.  Die  erste  Eintragung,  am  5.  Januar  '43, 
in  Prosa  und  in  Versen,  vergleicht  den  Menschen  als  Individuum 
mit  der  Schneeflocke.  Aus  einer  Reihe  von  andern  Eintragungen, 
zurückgehend  bis  auf  das  Jahr  '34,  ersehen  wir,  daß  er  mit  sich 
über  das  Problem  des  Verhältnisses  vom  Individuum  zum  All 
ins  reine  kommen  will.  Daher  wird  ihm  die  schmelzende 
Flocke  zum  Erlebnis,  das  er  grübelnd  befruchtet ;  die  Eintragung 
vom  5.  Januar  '43  ist  der  Keim.  Weitere  Aufzeichnungen 
zeigen  immer  das  Ringen  mit  demselben  Gedanken;  sie  stellen 
den  Verlauf  des  inneren  Wachstums  deutlich  dar.  Am  17.  De- 
zember '43  endlich  entsteht,  durch  ein  neues  Erlebnis,  den  Tod 
seines  Kindes,  veranlaßt,  das  Gedicht.  Hebbel  hat  aber  den 
Keim  nicht  direkt  durch  das  Erlebnis  empfangen,  er  hat  dieses 
erst  durch  Grübeln  zum  Keim  gemacht.  Dieser  Vorgang  läßt 
sich  für  sein  Schaffen  immer  nachweisen,  also  ist  er  ein 
grübelnder  Dichter.  Viele  andre  Dichter  haben  dasselbe  Er- 
lebnis verarbeitet,  und  immer  zeigt  sich  in  der  verschiedenen 
Art  der  Befruchtung  die  verschiedene  Anlage  des  Dichters. 

IL  Kapitel.    Das  Erlebnis. 

1.  Allgemeines. 

Jeder  Dichter  spiegelt  die  Außenwelt,  erhält  den  Stoff 
von  ihr.  Dieser  Stoff  tritt  in  sein  Leben,  ist  sein  Erlebnis; 
wenn  dem  äußeren  nämlich  ein  innerer  Vorgang  entspricht. 
Das  Erlebnis  kann  auch  indirekt,  durch  Tradition,  dem  Dichter 
übermittelt  werden.  Wir  können  also  sagen:  Alles,  was  die 
Phantasie  des  Dichters  anregt,  ist  ein  Erlebnis.  Es  kann  durchs 
Gefühl  eindringen  (Goethes  „Rastlose  Liebe")  oder  durch  den 
Gedanken  (Schillers  „Kampf"). 
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2.  Äußeres  und  inneres  Erlebnis. 

Dem  äußeren  Erlebnis  (=  Alles,  was  mit  dem  Dichter  in 
Berührung  tritt)  entspricht  meist  ein  inneres,  und  zwar  zunächst 
ein  Gefühlserlebnis,  Lust-  oder  Unlustgefühl.  Diesem  schließt 
sich  in  den  meisten  Fällen  ein  Gedankenerlebnis  an,  doch  erst 
sekundär,  so  daß  wir  sagen  können,  es  liegt  ein  Gefühlerlebnis 
zugrunde.  Schwächere  äußere  Erlebnisse  erzeugen  direkt  Ge- 
dankenerlebnisse, aber  zufällig,  nicht  notwendig. 

3.  Gefühlserlebnis. 

Damit  das  Erlebnis  zum  Keim  wird,  bedarf  es  eines 
eigenen  Bodens;  nur  im  Dichter  schlummert  lyrisches  Emp- 
findungsvermögen. Dieser  Keim  aber  wird  bei  demselben 
Erlebnis  in  jedem  Dichter  anders  aussehen,  und  so  ergibt  sich 
eine  naturgemäße  Einteilung:  nach  dem  Erlebnis  wird  die 
Gattung  bestimmt,  nach  dem  Keim  die  Unterart.  Der  Dichter 
erlebt,  insofern  er  Mensch  ist,  er  gehört  einer  bestimmten 
Nation  an,  hat  einen  bestimmten  Stand  und  weilt  in  einer 
bestimmten  Gegend;  so  weit  sind  die  Arten  des  Erlebnisses 
abgegrenzt. 

A.  Allgemein  Menschliches.  Allgemein  menschliche  Re- 
gungen sind  diejenigen,  welche  Liebe,  Religion,  Natur  betreffen. 
Die  Liebeslyrik  ist  die  Urlyrik,  sie  äußert  sich  selbst  beim 
Tiere.  Wir  teilen  nach  der  Art  des  Erlebnisses  ein  in  freudige, 
trauernde  und  vermischte  Liebeslyrik.  Die  religiöse  Lyrik 
geht  schon  mehr  ins  besondere,  sie  ist  nur  selten  ganz  unab- 
hängig von  Zeit,  Nation  und  Gegend.  Wir  teilen  ein  in  an- 
dächtige Lyrik  (wenn  von  jeder  bestimmten  religiösen  Form 
abgesehen  wird)  und  gottesdienstliche  Lyrik.  Die  Naturlyrik 
wird  noch  mehr  von  Zeit  und  Ort  beeinflußt,  was  aber  für  die 
Haupteinteilung  gleichgültig  ist. 

B.  Die  Zeit.  Hier  können  wir  einteilen  in  Zeitgedichte, 
Vaterlandslyrik  mit  der  Unterabteilung  patriotische,  und 
Politische  Lyrik  mit  den  Unterabteilungen  Revolutions-, 
Kriegs-  und  Siegeslyrik. 

C.  Die  Nation.  Nationale  Lyrik  nennen  wir  diejenige, 
welche  eine  nationale  Eigenart  zur  Voraussetzung  hat  (z.  B. 
spanisches  Ehrgefühl). 

D.  Der  Stand.  Ständische  Lieder  sind  ungemein  zahl- 
reich; jeder   einzelne  Stand    hat  seine  Lyrik.    Eine  Form  der 
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ständischen  Lyrik   ist   die  Gesellschaftslyrik,    und  zwar  Tanz- 
wie  Trinklyrik. 

E.  Die  Gegend.  Die  Gegend  beeinflußt  jedes  Gedicht, 
doch  gibt  es  auch  eine  rein  lokale  Lyrik,  wie  z.  B.  die  vielen 
Schweizer-  und  Tirolerlieder.  Eine  lokale  Grundlage  hat  aber 
auch  ein  Gedicht  wie  „Die  versunkene  Krone*  von  Uhland, 
das  auf  einer  Tübinger  Sage  beruht. 

F.  Kreuzungen.  Eine  Tabelle  ergibt  256  Gattungen  oder 
Kreuzungen.  Einige  sollen  durch  Beispiele  belegt  werden. 
Gretchens  Lied  „Ach  neige,  Du  Schmerzensreiche"  ist  erotisch- 
gottesdienstlich,  Heines  „Im  Rhein,  im  schönen  Strome,  da 
spiegelt  sich  in  den  Well'n"  ist  gottesdienstliche  Liebeslyrik; 
dort  haben  wir  ein  Gebet  vor  uns,  das  den  Gefühlen  einer 
Liebenden  Ausdruck  verleiht,  hier  ein  Liebesgedicht,  das  mit 
gottesdienstlichen  Vorstellungen  gemischt  ist.  Selbst  so  subtile 
Unterschiede  wie  gottesdienstlich-andächtig  und  andächtig-gottes- 
dienstlich lassen  sich  belegen;  Jakobys  „Litaney  auf  das  Fest 
aller  Seelen*  ist  gottesdienstlich-andächtig,  Lavaters  so  ähnliche 
„Fürbitte  für  alle  Sterbende"  ist  nur  gottesdienstlich,  andächtig- 
gottesdienstlich  ist  Uhlands  „Gesang  der  Jünglinge". 

4.  Gedankenerlebnis. 

Auch  Gedanken  können  als  Erlebnis  wirken,  und  es 
kommt  auf  die  innere  Form  an,  dieses  Erlebnis  zur  Poesie  zu 
erheben;  diese  Poesie  heifit  dann  Gedankenlyrik.  Ist  das  Er- 
lebnis ein  notwendig  sich  ergebendes,  ein  eigentlicher  Gedanke, 
so  haben  wir  eigentliche  Gedankenlyrik;  ist  es  ein  zufällig  ge- 
fundenes, ein  Einfall,  so  haben  wir  epigrammatische  Lyrik. 

A.  Der  Einfall.  Der  Einfall  ist  die  Erscheinungsform  des 
schon  vorhandenen  Gedankens,  er  wird  durch  ein  äußeres  Er- 
lebnis erzeugt.  Auch  er  hat  ein  inneres  Wachstum  durchzu- 
machen (aus  der  Xenienkorrespondenz  u.  a.  zu  ersehen).  Ein- 
teilen kann  man  einmal  in:  das  Epigramm,  wo  die  Kenntnis 
des  äußern  Erlebnisses  zum  Verständnis  notwendig  ist,  den 
Spruch,  der  zwar  im  Einfall  Allgemeingültigkeit  hat,  aber  trotz- 
dem das  erregende  Erlebnis  andeutet,  und  die  Gnome,  bei  der 
alles  Individuelle  fehlt.  Dann  aber  kann  man  nach  der  Art 
des  Einfalls  gliedern,  der  witzig,  komisch,  sinnig,  tiefsinnig 
sein  kann. 
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B.  Der  Gedanke.  Nach  dem  Anteil  des  Gemüts,  der 
durch  die  Art  des  Gedankenerlebnisses  bedingt  ist,  zerfällt  die 
Gedankenlyrik  in  die  sinnende,  die  Lyrik  der  Begeisterung  und 
die  des  Unwillens  (tiefsinnige,  sinnige,  Elegie;  —  Ode,  Hymne, 
Dithyrambe;  —  satirische,  pessimistische,  humoristische.) 

5.  Indirektes  Erlebnis. 

Der  Ausdruck  erklärt  sich  von  selbst.  Einzuteilen  ist: 
1.  Weiterdichtung:  das  indirekte  Erlebnis  wirkt  wie  ein  direktes, 
es  legt  den  Keim  in  die  Phantasie  des  Dichters  (a)  Fortsetzung, 
b)  Widerspruch,  c)  Wettgesang).  2.  Übersetzung.  3.  Nach- 
dichtung: sie  ist  freie  Übersetzung,  etwa  Übertragung  antiker 
Gedichte  in  deutschen  Rhythmen.  4.  Nachbildung:  bewußter 
Anschluß  an  ein  Muster.  5.  Parodie  (a)  ernste  oder  Palinodie, 
b)  komische,  c)  Glosse).  6.  Travestie.  7.  Konventionelle  Lyrik: 
sie  ist  erlerntes  Machwerk.  8.  Erfundene  Lyrik:  man  könnte 
sie  auch  Rollenlyrik  nennen.  Übrigens  wird  hier  das  indirekte 
Erlebnis  so  sehr  mit  direkten  durchsetzt  (z.  B.  Kellers  „Schein- 
totenzyklus"),  daß  man  nicht  mehr  weiß,  wo  das  Erlebte  endet 
und  das  Erfundene  beginnt. 

III.  Kapitel.    Die  Stimmung. 

Sie  besteht  in  einer  inneren  Sammlung,  die  den  Dichter 
die  Poesie  fühlen  läßt,  die  überall  gebunden  liegt  und  von  ihm 
gelöst  werden  muß.  Bei  verschiedenen  Dichtern  sind  ihr  ver- 
schiedene Jahres-  und  Tageszeiten  günstig. 

IV.  Kapitel.     Die  Befruchtung. 

Jeder  Dichter  verarbeitet  das  Erlebnis  so,  daß  es  zum 
Keim  wird;  aber  diese  Befruchtung  ist  bei  den  verschiedenen 
Dichtern  verschieden,  und  nach  der  Art,  wie  sie  sie  vornehmen, 
können  wir  einteilen.  Uhland  befruchtet,  indem  er  symbolisiert, 
Hebbel,  indem  er  grübelt,  Kerner,  indem  er  die  Stimmung 
festhält. 

V.  Inneres  Wachstum. 

1.  Der  Keim. 

Er  ist  das  befruchtete  Erlebnis.  Nicht  alle  Keime  werden 
bebrütet  und  ausgeführt;  die  meisten  sterben  ab. 

2.  Inneres  Wachstum. 

Es  ist  alles,  was  zwischen  dem  niedergeschriebenen  Ge- 
dicht und  dem  Keim  liegt.  Vier  Punkte  kommen  in  Betracht: 
Vereinfachung,  Erweiterung,  Ausgestaltung,  Steigerung. 
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3.  Vereinfachung  oder  Verdichtung. 

Der  Dichter  muß  aus  der  bunten  Reihe  des  Erlebten 
manches  ausscheiden,  um  zur  Einheit  zu  gelangen. 

•4.  Erweiterung. 

Andrerseits  muß  er  wieder  erweitern,  der  gewonnenen 
Einheit  Gestalt  geben.  Dies  geschieht  durch  Variation,  durch 
Umkehrung,  oft  durch  Finden  einer  neuen  Pointe. 

5.  Ausgestaltung. 

Sie  liegt  besonders  in  der  Motivierung. 

6.  Steigerung. 

Sie  findet  meist  unter  dem  Einfluß  eines  zweiten,  indirekten 
Erlebnisses  statt. 

7.  Anschluß  neuer  Keime. 

Fast  allen  Gedichten  liegen  mehrere  ineinandergeflossene 
Keime  zugrunde. 

8.  Innere  Form. 

Sie  bildet  das  Befreiende  für  den  Dichter;  der  menschliche 
Anteil  tritt  zurück,  die  künstlerische,  bewußte  Bearbeitung  be- 
ginnt. Die  Charakteristika  der  inneren  Form  sind  Notwendigkeit, 
Wahrheit,  Freiheit,  Ruhe  und  Klarheit. 

9.  Innerer  Abschluß. 

Dazu  gehört  das  Finden  des  richtigen  Wortes  und  des 
richtigen  Maßes. 

10.  Zusammenfassung. 

Dieser  ganze  Prozeß  kann  bei  jedem  lyrischen  Individuum 
vorausgesetzt  werden;  bei  einem  vollzieht  er  sich  langsamer, 
bei  einem  andern  schneller,  oft  ja  in  einem  einzigen  Augenblick. 

VI.  Kapitel.     Die  Geburt. 

1.  Allgemeines. 

Sowie  das  Gedicht  geboren  ist,  wird  es  dem  Dichter 
fremd.  —  Es  gibt  drei  Möglichkeiten  der  Geburt:  Improvisation, 
Gelegenheit  und  Zufall. 

2.  Improvisation. 

Wenn  das  Erlebnis  so  kräftig  wirkt,  daß  die  ganze  Ent- 
wicklung in  einem  einzigen  Moment  vor  sich  geht,  haben  wir 
Improvisation  vor  uns.  Das  ist  jedoch  bei  echten  Dichtern 
selten  der  Fall;  diesen  Frühgeburten  mangeltauch  meist  innere 
Form,  was  man  dann  durch  nachträgliche  Feile  (äußeres  Wachs- 
tum) zu  ersetzen  sucht. 

Bausteine  I.  25 
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3.  Gelegenheit. 

Bei  den  meisten  Erlebnissen  ist  ein  langes  Reifen  nötig; 
irgendeine  Gelegenheit  bringt  dann  die  Geburt  Gelegenheits- 
gedichte (im  Sinne  Goethes)  sind  eben  alle  jene,  die  nicht  er- 
sonnen sind,  sondern  auf  einem  Erlebnis  beruhen. 

4.  Zufall. 

Hierher  gehören  die  Gelegenheitsgedichte  im  gewöhnlichen 
Sinne  des  Wortes,  die  wir  Zufallsgedichte  nennen  könnten. 

5.  Weiterkeimen. 

Es  ist  das  wiederholte  Gestalten  desselben  Erlebnisses  in 
verschiedenen  Gedichten,  die  nebeneinander  bestehen  bleiben. 

Als  die  Untersuchung  Werners  gelesen  und  verarbeitet 
war,  wurde  eine  Reihe  von  Werken  moderner  englischer 
Literarhistoriker  studiert  und  das  Wortmaterial,  soweit  es  sich 
auf  die  Lyrik  bezieht,  herausgeschrieben.  Die  deutsche  Ent- 
sprechung wurde  erst  aus  einer  Reihe  von  Belegen  erschlossen. 
Dabei  wurde  möglichste  Deckung  angestrebt,  freilich  nicht 
immer  erreicht. 


I.  Lyrik  im  allgemeinen. 

lyrical  poetry  (Primer  68)  Lyrik; 

lyrics  [Plural]  (Primer  107)  Lyrik; 

lyric  (als  Singular)  in  diesem  Sinne  findet  sich  in  dem  Kompositum 
song-lyric  im  Primer  107:  then  the  song-lyric  of  love  was  almost  silent  tili 
the  days  of  Bums.    Es  ist  jedenfalls  ungewöhnlich;    , 

song  (Morley  15)  Lyrik.  Ein  einziges  Mal:  Dante  then  wrote  as 
others  wrote,  checking  more  power  of  song  under  the  same  restraints  of 
artifice.  The  "Vita  Nova"  represents  the  song  of  his  youth,  a  slring  of 
ditties  and  sonnets  differing  in  quality,  but  not  in  character,  from  a  thouv 
and  other  compositions  of  the  kind; 

lyric  (Browning  43) 

lyric  poem  (Archer  45) 

lyrical  piece  (Saintsbury  XIX,  11) 

lyric  outburat,  lyrischer  Erguß  (Walker  222); 

lyric  snatch,  lyrische  Kleinigkeit,  Lied  als  Einlage  in  einem  Drama 
oder  in  einer  Erzählung; 

Her  only  book  is  Phantastnion,  a  fairy  tale,  whose  lyric  snatches 
prove  her  worthy  of  remembrance  among  Englisch  poetesses  (Walker  öl  i; 

snatches  of  song  (Brimley  70); 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  a  singular  though  scanty  vein  of  original  lyric 
snatch  (Saintsbury  XIX,  120); 


lyrisches  Gedicht. 
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the  chaotic  play  of  Edward  the  Third  is  no  raere  Elizabethan 
imitatlon;  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  songs  and  lyrical  pieces  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  quality  —  snatches  of  Shakespeare  or  Fletcher  as 
Shakespeare  or  Fletcher  might  have  writtenthem  in  Blake's  time  (das.  11). 

lyrical  poet  (Gray  118),  lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker; 

lyrlc  poet  (Archer  13),  lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker; 

lyrlst  (Archer  26),  lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker. 

Der  Amerikaner  Stedman  unterscheidet  mit  besonderem  Nachdruck 
das  lyrische  Gedicht  vom  Lied  (S.  101)  und  beruft  sich  dabei  auf  die  von 
seinem  Landsmanne  Stoddard  gegebene  Definition. 

The  poet  Stoddard,  in  a  preface  to  his  selection  of  English  Madrigals, 
pronounces  the  lyric  to  be  Ma  purer,  as  it  certainly  was  an  earlier,  ma- 
nifestation  of  the  element  which  underlies  the  song,"  and  says  that  "there 
are  no  songs,  modernly  speaking,  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  but  lyrics  in  abundance."  His  distinction  between  a  lyric  and 
a  song  is  that  the  one  is  "a  simple,  unstudied  ezpression  of  thought,  sen- 
timent,  or  passion ;  the  other  varies  its  expression  according  to  the  mode  of 
the  day."  Unquestionably  the  abundant  songs  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  and 
those,  even,  of  the  generation  when  Moore  was  at  his  prime,  are  greatly 
inferior  as  poetry  to  the  lyrics  of  the  early  dramatists. 

II.  Das  Erlebnis 
und  die  einzelnen  lyrischen  Gattungen. 

A.  Das  Erlebnis  im  allgemeinen. 
1.  Die  Stimmung  der  Umgebung. 

temper  (Tennyson  72),  Stimmung :  It  marks  the  change  of  the  temper 
of  England,  that  Tennyson  could  not  conceive  of  his  work  as  done  for 
beauty's  sake  alone,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  humankind; 

atmosphere,  Stimmung,  Atmosphäre:  the  attnosphere  (Stimmung) 
of  the  evening,  the  breath  of  nature  is  close  at  hand  (Oliphant  123).  — 
This  was  the  atmosphere  (Atmosphäre)  in  which  they  wrote  their  first 
poems  (Tennyson  63); 

mood,  Stimmung,  Laune:  Tennyson  describes  the  vastness  of  the 
outspread  landscape  under  both  these  moods  of  Nature  (Tennyson  200); 

sentiment,  Stimmung:  Tennyson  has  the  power  of  choosing  out  of 
a  mnltitude  of  impressions  that  Single  thing  which  will  awaken  all  the  rest 
of  the  landscape,  with  its  sentiment,  before  the  eyes  (Tennyson  85).  — 
That  which  had  endeared  itself  to  him  for  years,  which  amid  a  thousand 
varieties  of  aspect  had  unity  of  sentiment,  the  landscape  of  Lincolnshire, 
of  Surrey  —  this  he  did  to  perfection  (Tennyson  81). 

2.  Der  rohe  Stoff. 

matter,  Stoff,  Gegenstand:  It  might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave 
him  the  matter  for  his  poem,  but  wrote  his  poem  for  him  ( Wordsworth) ; 

25* 
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motive,  Motiv,  Gegenstand:  "Meeting  at  Night"  and  -Parting  at 
Morning"  are  companion  pictures,  of  which  love  forms  the  motive  (Brown- 
ing 53)i; 

subject,  Stoff,  Gegenstand:  Evolution  of  the  subjects,  discovered  in 
1Ö30  —  creation  of  new  subjects  —  these  are  the  matter  of  this  chapter 
(Tennyson  74); 

subject-matter,  Stoff,  Gegenstand:  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Housman   should   not   widen  the  ränge  of  his  subject-matter  (Archer  193); 

Suggestion,  Motiv :  The  psychological  study  or  rather  Suggestion  of 
"the  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul"  is  interesting  enough,  but  the  setting  is 
incomprehensible  (Archer  335); 

theme,  Stoff,  Gegenstand:  The  description  of  the  joyous  innocencc 
of  boyhood  is  indeed  a  theme  requiring  the  optimism  of  a  Pangloss  (Gray  62). 

3.  Die  Anregung  durch  den  Stoff. 

a)  In  bezug  auf  das  Gedicht. 

inspire,  eingeben,  anregen,  begeistern:  West  had  been  writing  a 
touching  eulogy  ad  amicos,  inspired  (eingeben)  by  a  sad  presentiment  of 
the  death  that  lay  five  years  ahead  (Gray  20).  —  A  group  of  poems  in- 
spired  (angeregt)  by  a  visit  to  Portugal  (Archer  49).  —  The  romantic  in- 
cidents  of  this  call  inspired  (begeisterten)  Gray  with  his  fantastic  account  of 
them  given  in  the  "Long  Story"  (Gray  101); 

suggest,  anregen:  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  these  lines 
suggested  to  Goldsmith  the  character  of  Burke  in  "Retaliation"  (Gray  153;; 

move,  anregen:  Of  what  kind  the  volume  of  1830  was,  and  moved 
by  what  impulses,  is  now  the  matter  in  hand  (Tennyson  62). 

b)  In  bezug  auf  den  Dichter. 

stimulate,  erregen:  The  atmosphere  is  right.  It  is  suggestive, 
stimulating  (Merrick,  Cynthia  [Tauchnitz)  10); 

rouse,  aufregen  (Heine:  Neue  Gefühle  wurden  in  mir  aufgeregt; 
Werner  162:  Was  er  philosophierend  aufgenommen  hat,  regt  den  Dichter 
poetisch  auf.),  erregen :  The  death  of  a  valued  f riend  seems  to  have  been 
the  Stimulus  of  greatest  efficaey  in  rousing  Gray  to  the  composition  of 
poetry  (Gray  66); 

arouse,  erregen :  Mr.  Benson  expresses  personal  moods,  and  some- 
times  moods  aroused  by  the  contemplation  of  his  fellow  men  (Archer  36); 

excite,  aufregen,  anregen:  The  death  of  a  valued  f riend  .  . .  did  in 
fact  excite  Gray  to  the  completion  of  his  poems  (Gray  66); 

klndle,  entzünden  (Werner  100),  begeistern:  The  poet  iskindledby 
national  excitements  (Tennyson  64). 


1  His  actual  song-motive  is   the   heart  wound  without  which,  as  he 
says  in  this  Minnesinger-poem,  the  true  poet  cannot  sing  sweetliest  (Heine  55). 
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4.  Der  Stoff  als  Erlebnis. 

emotion,  Anregung,  Erlebnis:  Emotions  are  necessary  to  a  poet, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  them  in  the  present,  and  if  the  future  is  nothing  to 
him,  he  must  seek  for  his  emotions  in  the  past  (Tennyson  57); 

primary  emotion,  äußeres  Erlebnis  (Werner  100), 

secondary  emotion,  inneres  Erlebnis  (Werner  100):  The  poet  is 
kindled  by  national  excitements,  but  he  does  not  write  an  them  .  .  .  the 
primary  emotion  is  national,  the  secondary  emotions  are  personal,  but  it  is 
on  the  secondary  that  he  writes  (Tennyson  64); 

Inspiration,  Eingebung,  Erlebnisse  (Plural),  Anregung:  Mr.  Bynions 
"Threshold",  for  all  its  merits,  gives  us  a  sense  of  effort  rather  than  of 
Inspiration  (Eingebung)  [Archer  48|.  —  They  recurred  to  the  old  Heathen 
lays  for  Inspiration  (Erlebnisse)  [Stopford  Brooke  87].  —  The  main  sources 
of  Mr.  Housman's  inspiration  (Erlebnisse)  are  three:  Nature,  Devotional 
sentiment,  Personal  Sentiment  (Archer  421 ).  —  Scott  is  a  great  poet  when 
he  draws  his  inspiration  (Erlebnisse)  direct  from  the  Border  Ballads 
(Archer  15)  —  Burns  worked  in  song  with  a  great  deal  of  help  and  in- 
spiration (Anregung)  from  without  (Burns  321); 

literary  inspiration  (Archer  212),  indirektes  Erlebnis  (Werner  96): 
This  feeling  in  Mr.  Hovey's  aFaunM  is  inspired  —  if  we  must  seek  literary 
inspiration  for  it  —  not  only  by  Whitman,  but  in  some  measure  by 
Emerson;  vgl.  Knight  57; 

impulse,  Anregung,  Erlebnis:  The  poets  received  no  im  pulse  (An- 
regung) from  without  [in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th.  Century)  (Tenny- 
son 56).  —  Whoever  [the  unknown  minstrell  was,  he  had  at  least  one 
lyrical  impulse  (Erlebnis),  he  had  his  part  in  a  masterpicce  by  Burns 
'Burns  329); 

outward  impulse,  Äußeres  Erlebnis  (Werner  100):  Thus  the  outward 
impulse  [Hallain's  death]  came  on  Tennyson's  soul  (Tennyson  189); 

Impetus,  Eingebung:  In  Hovey's  poems  on  the  Spanish-Amörican 
war  we  find  a  good  deal  that  is  ephemeral,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  true 
impetus  and  Imagination  (Archer  212); 

intellectttal  concept,  Gedankenerlebnis  (Werner  71):  When  we 
und  a  poem  unmistakably  inspired  by  a  purely  intellectual  concept,  we  are 
apt  to  doubt  the  poignancy  of  the  emotion  it  expresses  (das.  422); 

lyrical  experience,  Erlebnisse  (pl.):  Burns  made  his  own  the 
lyrical  experience,  the  lyrical  longing,  of  many  nameless  singers  (Burns  323); 

•piritual  experience,  inneres  Erlebnis:  Through  his  sensitive  Or- 
ganization the  poet  is  exquisitely  affected  by  the  spirit  of  his  time;  and,  to 
render  his  work  of  future  moment,  seeks  to  reflect  that  spirit,  or  confines 
himself  to  expression  of  the  Spiritual  experiences  common  to  all  ages  and 
all  mankind  (Stedman  27); 

personal  Impression,  persönlicher  Eindruck:  The  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury neglected  the  personal  Impression  and  the  attention  to  nature  too  much 
(Saintsbury  XIX,  5); 
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Suggestion,  Anregung:  That  the  eider  poet  should  influence  the 
younger  even  to  the  point  of  actual  Suggestion,  is  perfectly  natural  (Oli- 
phant  121). 

Die  Fülle  so  verschiedenartiger  Ausdrücke  zeigt,  daß  der  Begriff 
„Erlebnis"  der  englischen  Kritik  geläufig  ist,  ohne  seinem  Wesen  nach 
klar  erkannt  zu  sein. 


B.  Das  Gefühlserlebnis. 
1.  Allgemein. 

absolute  poetry  (Archer  16),  reine  Lyrik,  Gefühlslyrik,  Gelegenheits- 
dichtung (Werner  461,  im  Goetheschen  Sinne). 

poetry  pure  and  simple,  reine  Lyrik,  Gefühlslyrik,  Gelegenheits- 
dichtung: The  accepted  view,  I  take  it,  is  that  Browning  was  perhaps  not 
very  strong  in  absolute  poetry,  poetry  pure  and  simple,  but  that  he  was  a 
profound  thinker  (Archer  16); 

pure  Lyric,  reines  lyrisches  Gedicht:  In  the  pure  lyric,  the  dramatic 
sketch,  the  descriptive  and  reflective  poem,  Laurence  Binyon's  work  i* 
good  (Archer  47); 

pure  lyrist,  Gefühlslyriker:  Mr.  Tabb  is  an  epigrammatist  rathcr 
than  a  pure  lyrist  (Archer  421). 

An  diese  Lyrik  schließen  sich  wohl  am  passendsten  folgende  Aus- 
drücke an: 

chant  (Gray  150),  Lied; 

chantey  (Archer  227),  Matrosenlied; 

ditty  (Archer  297),  Lied; 

effusion  (Gray  88),  Erguß; 

lay  (Gray  162),  111t  (Archer  36),  song  (Archer  30),  Lied; 

folk-poetry  (Archer  555),  Volkspoesie; 

folk-song  (Primer  35),  Volkslied; 

populär  poetry  (Archer  185),  Volkspoesie; 

vernacular  poetry  (Stopford  Brooke  96),  Volkspoesie; 

vernacular  poet  (Archer  192),  Volksdichter. 

2.  Allgemein  Menschliches. 

a)  Liebe. 

love-poetry  (Morley  15),  amorous  poetry  (Primer  35),  poetry 
of  passion  (Primer  166,  Archer  253),  Liebeslyrik; 

lbve-poem  (Browning  14),  erotic  (Saturday  Review  58,  V,  266), 
amatory  verses  (Archer  255),  Liebesgedicht. 

b)  Religion. 

devotlonal  oder  religious  poetry  (Primer  50  und  18),  religiöse 
Lyrik,  geistliche  Poesie:  Sometimes,  in  his  playful  imitations  of  Chaucers 
"Balades",  and  in  his  devotional  poetry  such  as  his  "Moder  of  God",  Hoccleve 
reached  excellence; 
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deyotional  piece  (Archer  423)  oder  religious  poem  (Brooke  224), 
geistliches  Gedicht:  Mr.  Tabb  has  many  devotional  pieces  of  a  like  exquisite 
quality  as  "Easter  Flowers"; 

litany,  Litanei  (Archer  62); 

psalm,  Psalm  (das.  227). 

c)  Natur.1 

nature  poetry  (Walker  217,  Brooke  95),  poetry  oi  nature 
(Brooke  87),  Naturdichtung,  Naturlyrik; 

poem  oi  nature  (Archer  60),  nature-poem  (Archer  35),  Natur- 
gedicht, Naturbild,  Naturschilderung; 

nature  painting,  Naturschilderung  (Gray  114). 

3.  Die  Zeit.  * 

a)  Politische  Lyrik. 

political  poem,  politisches  Gedicht  (Primer  125); 

party  poetry,  Parteilyrik:  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  was  the  first 
fine  example  of  that  party  poetry  which  became  still  more  bitter  and  per- 
sonal in  the  hands  of  Pope  (das.  117); 

ballad,  Parteigedicht:  The  populär  song  "When  Adam  dalf  and  Eve 
span",  was  a  type  of  a  class  of  socialistic  ballads  (das.  52). 

b)  Kriegslyrik. 

war-poetry  (Primer  17),  poetry  oi  war  (Brooke  87),  poetry  oi 
wariare  (Archer  235),  Kriegslyrik; 

poem  oi  war  (Brooke  87),  war-song  (Gray  150),  war-lyric 
(Primer  36),  martial  lay  (Stedman  112),  Kriegslied; 

battle*song  (Brooke),  Schlachtlied. 

4.  Die  Nation. 

national  poetry  (Primer  82),  nationale  Lyrik. 

patriotic  poetry  (Archer  226),  poems  oi  patriotic  »entiment 

(Archer  299),  Vaterlandslyrik  oder  patriotische  Lyrik;  das  Englische  scheint 
die  feine  Unterscheidung  zwischen  beiden  nicht  ausgebildet  zu  haben,  die 
Werner  so  kennzeichnet:  „Patriotische  Lyrik  ist  Vaterlandslyrik  mit  tenden- 
ziösem Beigeschmack.11  —  Bei  der  folgenden  Stelle  z.  B.  ist  es  schwer,  sich 
für  die  eine  oder  die  andere  Übersetzung  zu  entscheiden:  My  remark 
about  Mr.  Kipling's  tt patriotic  effusions"  [in  that  old  review]  is  worse  than 
unjust  —  it  is  meaningless.  It  implies  a  quite  untenable  distinction  between 
his  "patriotic  effusions"  and  his  "Barrack  Room  Ballads" It  would  be 


1  Die  malende  Lyrik,  die  auf  den  ersten  Blick  auch  hierher  zu  ge- 
hören scheint,  wird  besser  im  Kapitel  "Lokale  Lyrik"  (Die  Gegend)  be- 
handelt werden. 

2  In  den  Unterabteilungen  der  Zeitlyrik  weiche  ich  von  Werner  ab, 
indem  ich  die  Vaterlandslyrik  ausschalte  und  der  nationalen  zuweise.  Seine 
Argumentation  p.  123f  vermag  mich  nicht  zu  Überzeugen. 
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thc   very   paradox  of  pedantry.to  attempt  to  ezclude  the   "Barrack  Room 
Ballads"  frora  the  sphere  of  patriotic  poetry  (Archer  226) ; 

patriotic  lyric :  The  'Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington' 
was  the  first,  and  remains  thc  most  ambitious  of  his  patriotic  lyrics  (Sted- 
man  172). 

5.  Der  Stand. 

drinking-song  (Archer  288),  Bacchanalian  verses  (Saintsburv 
XIX,  16),  convivial  glee  (Stedman  111),  convivial  song  (ballad)  (MThe 
Microcosm"  by  Gregory  Griffin),  Trinklied:  The  destruktion  of  the  convivial 
ballads  night  materially  injure  the  wine- trade; 

military  piece  (Archer  190),  Soldatenlied; 

art-poem  (Browning  55),  Künstlergedicht. 

6.  Die  Gegend.1 

sea-poetry,  die  Lyrik  des  Meeres  (Primer  10); 

sea-poem,  Seegedicht  (Tennyson  393); 

landscape-poem,  Landschaftsgedicht  (das.  69,  Werner  120); 

landscapist,  Landschaftslyriker  (das.  110); 

pictnre  poetry  (Tennyson  68),  pictorial  poetry  (Archer  355). 
Landschaftsmalerei ; 

descriptive  poem  (Gray  136),  descriptive  lyric  (Primer  112». 
beschreibendes,  malendes  Gedicht. 

C.  Das  Gedankenerlebnis. 
1.  Allgemein. 

Poetry  of  contemplation  (Archer  48,  selten),  intellectnal  poetry 
(Primer  115),  reflective  poetry  (Archer  47),  Gedankenlyrik,  Reflexion* 
poesie  (Werner  158):  Mr.  Binyon's  reflective  poetry  is  good  and  forcible. 
but  scarcely  masterly; 

A  merely  intellectual  poetry  finally  overcame  a  poetry  in  which 
emotion  always  accompained  thought;  poems  thoughiful^  meditativ 
(Knight  158). 

2.  Der  Einfall. 

conceit,  Einfall :  Here  is  a  conceit  by  Mr.  Tabb  that  George  Herbert, 
surely,  would  not  have  disowned  (Archer  423); 

Inspiration,  Einfall,  Gedanke  (Stedman  26); 
proverbial  poetry  (Primer  36),  Spruchdichtung; 
epigram  (Gray  164),  Epigramm,  Sinngedicht; 
gnomic  verse  (Brooke  208),  Gnome; 
sqiiib  (Th.  Hook,  "Sayings  and  Doings"),  Stachelvers. 


1  Werner  führt  hier  die  malenden  Gedichte  nicht  an;  doch  gehören 
sie  wohl  hierher,  man  schlösse  sie  denn  ganz  aus. 
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5.  Der  Gedanke. 

elegy  (Morley  26),  elegiac  poem  (Primer  7),  elegiac  (Gray  12), 
threnody  (Stedman  168),  memorial  (Walker  216),  death-song  (Morley 
149),  Elegie,  Totenklage,  Klaggedicht:  Thyrsis,  the  memorial  poem  on  his 
friend  Clough,  is  generally  ranked  with  the  masterpieces  in  the  same  type 
of  Tennyson  and  Shelly  and  Milton. 

dirge,  Grabgesang; 

ode  (Gray  52),  Ode; 

hymn  (Tennyson  450),  Hymne; 

dithyramb  (Adler,  "Fauriel's  Proverbial  Poetry"  8),  Dithyrambe; 

rhapsody  (Browning  134),  Rhapsodie  (vgl.  Stedman  118); 

rhapsodist  (Archer  227)  Rhapsode:  Kipling  is  more  a  rhapsodist 
than  a  pure  lyrist; 

satire  (Archer  62),  satirical  lyric  (Primer  36),  satirisches  Gedicht. 

D.  Das  indirekte  Erlebnis. 
1.  Konventionelle  Lyrik. 

artlflcial  poetry,  gekünstelte  Lyrik:  The  poems  before  the 
Restoration  were  the  sources  of  the  new  poetry  which  is  called  classical 
or  critical,  or  artificial  (Primer  116); 

pastoral  poetry,  Schäferdichtung,  Pastoralpoesie  (Archer  184); 

vers  de  soci6t£  (Stedman  272),  society  verse  (das.),  llght  verse 
(Walker  58),  Gesellschaftslyrik.1 

Unterarten  der  Gesellschaftslyrik  sind: 

parody  (Saintbury  XIX,  313),  squib  (Russell  II,  128),  sklt  (das.), 
Parodie ; 

nonsense -verse  (Saintsbury  XIX,  313;  Lear's  Nonsense -Verses), 
llmerick  (NED),  Klapphornvers. 

2.  Erfundene  (Rollen-)  Lyrik. 

dramatic  poetry  (Archer  254),  Rollenlyrik; 
dramatic  lyric  (Archer  60),  Rollenlied; 

monologue,  Rollenlied:  The  "Fatal  Listers"  is  a  monologue,  sung 
by  one  of  the  Valkyriur  to  her  sisters  (Gray  161). 

111.  Der  Dichter  und  seine  Stimmung. 

A.  Der  Dichter. 

poetic  individuality  (Archer  421),  dichterische  Individualität; 
poetic  temperament  (Archer  257),  poetisches  Temperament; 
poetic  spirit  (Archer  15),  poetischer  Geist  (Schiller  Brief  460); 


1  Stedman  faßt  unter  diesem  Namen  'epigrammatic  couplets,  witty 
and  satirical  songs,  and  all  that  metrical  badinage'  zusammen,  'which  is  to 
other  poetry  what  the  feuilleton  is  to  prose'.  S.  272.  Vgl.  über  diese  Gattung 
Locker  -  Lampson,  Lyra  Elegantiarum;  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  Collections  and 
Recollections  (Tauchnitz)  II,  104  ff. 
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poetle  faculty  (Archer  425),  poetisches  Talent; 
genius,   Begabung1:  The  genius,   or   rather  the   spirit  of  the  two 
writers  is  not  dissimilar  (Archer  185). 

Die  von  Schiller  so  scharf  betonte  Scheidung  von  naiv  und  senti- 
mentalisch  wird  meist  mit  objeetive  und  subjeetive  wiedergegeben  (z.  B. 
in  Lewe's  Goethe);  in  neueren  Werken  findet  man  dafür  Intuitive  und 
refiective:  Browning  is  not,  like  Shakespeare,  an  intuitive,  but  a  reflective 
artist  (Walter  49); 

Landor's  volumes  not  only  touch  upon  the  whole  procession  of  those 
seventy  years  (sc.  of  his  career),  with  keen  intuitive  treatment  of  their  im- 
portant  events  .  .  .  (Stedman  36). 


B.  Seine  Einbildungskraft. 

Der  Unterschied  zwischen  fancy  und  imagination  (vergleiche  jedoch 
Archer  421 :  If  one  were  asked  to  illustrate  the  somewhat  overworked 
distinetion  between  fancy  and  imagination  one  need  but  open  at  random 
one  of  Mr.  Tabb's  booklets,  to  find  a  clear  example  of  the  former  quality) 
ist  im  Deutschen  nicht  wiederzugeben: 

fancy,  Phantasie,  Einbildungskraft:  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  possesses  a  quick 
and  graceful  fancy  (Archer  261 ).  —  The  true  lyric  style  with  all  its  flights 
of  fancy  is  in  its  nature  superior  to  any  other  style  (Gray  133).  —  There 
never  was  in  our  land  a  richer  outburst  of  lyrical  ravishment  and /wo 
(Primer  81). 


1  Die  eigenartige  Begabung,  mittels  welcher  das  „Genie11  (im  deutschen 
Sinne)  im  Fluge  das  Höchste  erreicht,  wird  im  Englischen  als  Inspiration 
bezeichnet.  The  prelude  to  Lohengrin  was  an  Inspiration,  whereas  the 
prelude  to  'Parsifal*  was  but  a  marvellous  piece  of  handicraft.  Moore, 
Evelyn  Innes  II,  51. 

It  illustrates  the  difference  between  Inspiration  and  conscientious 
study  (Walker  248). 

While  his  Statements  are  sometimes  too  bold  and  often  require  some 
re vision,  his  treatment  of  the  question  on  the  whole  is  astonishingiy 
aecurate.  Burdach  neglected  some  lines  of  scientific  advance  which  we 
now  regard  as  valuable,  and  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  philo- 
sophical  coneeptions,  but  he  faces  this  problem  in  the  broadest  and  most 
genuinely  scientific  manner,  and  antieipates  very  many  of  the  results  of 
subsequent  investigation.  Even  up  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  no 
better  Statement  of  this  complex  problem  than  that  of  the  inspired  physio- 
logist  of  Königsberg.  Burdach's  results  were  often  a  little  ahead  of  his 
facts;  inspiration  is  not  a  recognised  modern  method  of  scientific  research. 
and  no  biologist  of  Burdach's  immense  ränge  has  since  his  time  been  able 
to  treat  the  problem  in  the  same  broad  and  assured  manner.  Ellis,  Man 
and  Woman  30. 
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Imagination, Phantasie, Einbildungskraft:  Touches  of  fine  Imagination 
are  scattered  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Binyon's  poetry  (Archer  48).  —  Grea- 
ter  in  imagination  than  Carew  was  Richard  Crashaw  (Primer  106). 

invention* Phantasie, Einbildungskraft:  Warton  has  but  little  inventiott, 
very  poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear.  Collins,  a  fine  fancy, 
a  bad  ear,  great  variety  of  words  and  images,  with  no  choice  at  all  (Gray 
himself  in  "Gray"  83).  —  Written  with  a  quaint  spelling,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  lyrical  invention,  the  Rowley  poems  raised  around  them  a  great 
controversy  (Primer  144). 


C.  Sein  Empfindungsvermögen. 
1.  Im  allgemeinen. 

emotionality,  Empfindungsvermögen,  Erregbarkeit:  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  Shelley's  violent  emotionality  (Jeafferson  I,  392); 

emotion,  Gefühle  (Plural):  For  many  years  to  come,  Tennyson's 
poetry  will  open  a  vast  storehouse  of  subject  to  those  writers  who  are 
interested  in  the  application  of  imaginative  emotion  to  the  problems  and 
pleasures  of  life  (Tennyson  8); 

feeling,  Empfindung,  Gefühl,  Sinn:  "Lethe"  shows  exquisite  feeling 
(Archer  61).  —  A  cold  critical  tone  that  spent  itself  much  upon  questions 
of  style,  and  discouraged  passionate  expression  of  the  feelings  (Gefühle) 
[Morley  111].   —  The  modern  feeling  (Sinn)  of  the  picturesque  (Gray  17); 

inner  life,  Seelenleben,  Gefühlsleben:  The  public  is  certainly  not 
ignorant  as  to  Brownings  inner  life  (Browning  96); 

sensibility,  Gefühlsleben,  Gefühlsduselei:  M.  Paul  Bourget  argues 
that  Poetry  can  no  longer  be  an  instrument  of  truth,  and  that  it  must  more 
and  more  confine  itself  to  the  domain  of  sensibility  (Gefühlsleben)  [Dowden, 
"New  Studies  in  Literature"  21].  —  So  it  is,  thought  Goethe,  that,  in  the 
later  time,  even  the  cheerful  Goldsmith  sinks,  as  does  Gray  in  the  "Country 
Churchyard",  into  elegiac  sensibility  (Gefühlsduselei)  when  he  paints 
Paradise  Lost  in  his  "Deserted  Village"  (Morley  109); 

sentlment,  Gefühl:  Devotional  sentiment}  sincere  though  fahciful 
(Archer  421); 

sentimentality,  Gefühlsduselei:  "The  Last  Ride  Together"  is  füll 
of  subdued  passion,  which,  however,  never  drifts  into  sickly  sentimentality 
(Browning  43). 

2.  Leidenschaft. 

passion  (Tennyson  56),  Leidenschaft; 

impassioned,  leidenschaftlich:  Beautiful  form  proceeding  outward 
from  impassioned  feeling  (das.  56); 

fervour  (Saintsbury  XIX),  Feuer; 

rapture  (das.),  Begeisterung; 

spiritual  ecstasy  (Stedman  168),  seelenvolle  Begeisterung. 
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D.  Seine  Stimmung. 

Inspiration,  Stimmung:  No  poet  is  so  evidently  filled  with  new  and 
sacred  energy  when  the  Inspiration  is  upon  him  (Wordsworth).  —  Keats 
went  back  to  Spenser  to  find  his  Inspiration  ^  to  Greek  and  Mediaevel  life 
to  find  his  subjects  (Primer  161).  —  Gray 's  whimsical  fits  of  passing  In- 
spiration are  unique  in  their  kind  (Gray  115).  —  The  "Battle  of  Maldan" 
mingles  Christian  prayer  and  Inspiration  with  the  noise  of  arms  and  the 
passion  of  fame  (Brooke  87); 

inspired,  begeistert,  stimmungsvoll:  No  poet  is  evenly  inspired ^be- 
geistert) throughout  his  work  (Archer).  —  Even  when  Mr.  Beeching's  poetry 
is  least  inspired  (stimmungsvoll),  it  is  never  eommon  or  jarring  (Archer  32); 

mood,  Stimmung:  Here,  again,  a  cool,  fresh  lyric,  a  deftly  worded 
record  of  a  mood  (Archer  256); 

spirit,  Stimmung:  For  a  short  time  Coleridge's  poetic  spirit  was  at 
the  height  of  joy  and  production  (Primer  152); 

temper,  Stimmung:  We  see  then  which  was  his  temper  of  mind 
(Gemütsstimmung)  in  '42  (Tennyson  219).  —  We  know  that  Vergil  was 
commonly  read  by  literary  men  in  Northumbria,  and  no  one,  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  the  Observation  of  nature,  could  long  read  Vergil  without  being 
put  into  the  temper  of  love  of  nature,  and  of  a  close  Observation  of  her 
ways.  Once  the  temper  was  gained,  the  original  genius  of  Cynewulf  would 
use  it  on  the  natural  scenery  which  surrounded  him  (Brooke  97); 

sentiment,  Stimmung:  Is  there  nothing  of  Ramsay's  cadence,  no 
taste  of  his  sentiment?  (Burns  329); 

Impulse,  Stimmung:  In  all  Mr.  Newbolt  writes  there  is  the  true 
poetic  impulse  (Archer  292). 

IV.  Inneres  Wachstum.1 

A.  Der  Keim. 

seed-plot,  Keim  (Werner  31):  If  a  symbol  does  not  spring  s  ou- 
taneously  from  his  own  Imagination  and  express  an  analogy  borne  in  upon 
his  own  spiritual  perception,  the  poet  many  treasure  it  in  his  mental 
museum,  but  he  ought  not  to  let  such  a  piece  of  inert  matter  cumber  the 
seed-plot  of  his  poetry  •  (das.  547) ; 

germinal  idea:  Of  course,  in  a  sense,  all  creative  art  is  rhythmic 
in  kind:  but  here  I  am  speaking  only  of  that  creative  energy  which  evolves 
the  germinal  idea  through  the  medium  of  language  (Sharp,  Browning  186): 

ineeption:  'Sister  Helen*  is  original  in  ineeption  and  execution 
(Knight,  Rossetti  111). 

Im  Gray  45  könnte  man  udawn"  vielleicht  durch  „Keim"  wieder- 
geben: The  first  dawn  of  those  ideas  which  he  afterwards  expanded  into 
the  "Elegy". 

1  Diesem  müßte  streng  nach  Werner  ein  Kapitel  „Befruchtung"  vor- 
angehen; dieser  Begriff  ist  aber  in  der  englischen  Kritik  nicht  zu  finden, 
das  Kapitel  fällt  somit  aus  Mangel  an  Material  von  selbst  aus. 
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Einen  merkwürdigen  Begriff  prägt  Henley  im  Burns  322:  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  write  a  song  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  a  lyrical 
idea  —  by  which  I  mean  a  rythm,  a  bürden  and  a  drift  —  once  found, 
the  song  writes  itself.  Als  Übersetzung  kann  man  nur  „Keim"  geben, 
doch  wir  verstehen  darunter  wohl  meist  nur  das,  was  Henley  "drift"  nennt. 


B.  Inneres  Wachstum. 

Dieses  Kapitel  ist  dürftig,  weil  in  der  englischen  Kritik  das  innere 
Wachstum  selten  berücksichtigt  und  m.  W.  nie  ausführlich  behandelt  wird. 

take  shape,  sich  gestalten:  The  "Eton  Ode"  is  redolent  of  Stoke 
Pogis,  and  to  have  sauntered  where  Gray  himself  must  have  muttered  his 
verses  as  they  took  shape,  gives  the  reader  a  certain  sense  of  confidence 
in  the  poets  sincerity  (Gray  61); 

inweave,  verweben:  Tennyson  inwove  what  he  feit  concerning  the 
present  life  of  England  into  his  poetry  (Tennyson  8); 

condensation,  Verdichtung:  "Adieu"  is  no  mere  epigram,  but  a 
true  lyric  —  in  twenty-six  words !  Something  to  the  same  purpose,  though 
not  quite  so  stern  in  its  condensation,  is  aThe  Peak"  (Archer  426); 

compression,  Verdichtung:  Of  Mr.  Tabb's  remarkable  gift  of  com- 
Pression,  one  could  scarcely  find  a  better  example  than  this  (das.  26); 

sublimated,  verdichtet:  Mr.  Tabb's  personal  utterances  are  sttbli- 
tnated  (das.  421); 

elaborate,  ausführen:  Mr.  Benson  suggests  this  speculation,  why 
should  he  not  elaborate  it?  (das.  41); 

expand,  erweitern:  The  first  down  of  those  ideas  which  he  after- 
wards  expanded  into  the  "Elegy"  (Gray  45); 

touch,  ausgestalten,  verarbeiten:  Mr.  Housman  can  touch  his  world- 
weariness  to  absolute  beauty  (Archer  188).  —  Mr.  Tabb  works  in  a  hard 
material  of  somewhat  limited  capabilities,  but  he  often  succeeds  in  touching 
it  to  a  very  tender  grace  (Archer  428); 

heightening,  Steigerung:  The  subtle  heightening and  change  wrought 
by  genuine  poetic  style  (Wordsworth).  —  True  lyric  style  with  its  heigh- 
tening of  expression  (Gray  33). 


V.  Die  Geburt 

Hier  ist  im  Englischen  fast  nichts  zu  finden;  die  Theorie  der  Be- 
freiung, die  seit  Goethe  unsere  Kritik  auf  diesem  Gebiete  beherrscht,  wird 
ignoriert. 

throw  off,  hinwerfen:  The  poem  thrown  off  so  indifferently  was 
that  now  known  to  us  as  "The  Progress  of  Poesy"  (Gray  117); 

improvi8ed,  improvisiert:  A  little  trill  of  improvised  song  (das.  159); 

burst  of  emotion,  momentaner  Erguß  (Werner  369):  The  poem  is 
a  burst  of  emotion,  but  not  an  organism  (das.  119); 

occasional  poetry,  (Primer  68),  Zufallsdichtung  (Werner  476). 
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VI.  Das  vollendete  Gedieht. 

A.  Geist  und  Wesen. 


original,  ureigen,  urwüchsig: 
Heine's  Dream-Pictures  ...  are  none 
the  less  original  and  idiosyncratic 
(Heine  56); 


distinctive,  eigenartig:  The  few 
Lieder  are  sweet  and  graceful,  but 
are  not  specially  distinctive  (das.); 

idiosyncratic,  eigenartig,  sieh 
original; 

inevitable,  naturnotwendig: 
I  remember  hearing  Wordsworth 
say  that  Goethe's  poetry  •  was  not 
inevitable  enough  .  .  .  Wordsworth's 
poetry  is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as 
Nature  herseif  (Wordsworth); 

unconsciousnesa ,  Ursprüng- 
lichkeit, Unmittelbarkeit:  His  poetry 
has  lost  some  of  the  unconsciousness 
in  singing  (Tennyson  223); 


spontaneous  (Bums  "Scrap- 
Book"  434):  ursprünglich,  ungesucht, 
naturnotwendig:  Rhyme  and  song 
were  the  spontaneous  language  of 
my  heart; 

spontaneity,  Ursprünglichkeit, 
Unmittelbarkeit:  Tennyson's  steadi- 
ness  of  temper  diminished  sponta- 
neity in  his  art  (Tennyson  73); 

freshness,  Frische:  We  remark 
with  surprise  how  much  the  poet 
(sc.  der  alternde  Goethe)  is  altered, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  so  fas- 
cinating  by  his  freshness  and  sponta- 
neity (Seeley  217;  vgl.  Stedman  115); 


derivative,  entlehnt,  anemp- 
funden: Heine's  Dream-Pictures  are 
powerful  and  imaginative  exercises, 
but  in  form  are  imitative  and,  indeed, 
are  essentially  to  a  certain  extent 
derivative  (Heine  56); 


deliberate,  gewollt:  Burns' 
sentiment  is  sometimes  strained,  ob- 
vious  and  deliberate  (Burns  275); 


conscious  reilexion,  bewußte 
Denkarbeit:  The  mystery  is  hcrc 
divulged,  the  more  completely  be- 
cause  Goethe  more  than  most  poets 
combines  the  power  and  habit  of 
conscious  reflexion  with  the  spon- 
taneity of  genius  (Seeley  253); 

strained,  gezwungen,  gesucht: 
Burns'  sentiment  is  sometimes  strain 
ed,  obvious  and  deliberate  (Burns 
275); 

over-elaboration,  Gesuchtheit 
(Walker  242); 


artif icial,  künstlich :  Quite  other 
is  the  poet  who  now  studies  artifi- 
cially  and  by  the  help  of  learning  to 
describe  what  is  most  remote  from 
all  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
the  life  of  the  East  (Seeley  115); 

•tiff,  «et,  steif,  starr:  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  story  is  too  stiff  w& 
set  (Knight  163); 
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»  Natürlichkeit:  Christina 
Rosetti's  sonnets  have  an  inimitable 
ease  (Walker  245),  vgl.  eaaeful, 
natürlich,  mühelos  (Stedman  76); 

ttnstudied,  ungesucht  (Sted- 
man 76); 

unconventional,  ursprünglich: 
In  "The  Fire"  we  have  the  direct, 
unconventional  vivacity  of  touch  re- 
quired  for  realistic  landscape  (Ar- 
cher 47); 

anlettered,  nnhanipered,  un- 
gezwungen (Stedman  79,  80); 

off-hand,  flott,  hingeworfen : 
Through  the  whole  course  of  Arnold's 
verse  one  searches  in  vain  for  a 
serious  off-hand  poem  (das.  92); 


simple,  einfach:  "Sally  in  Our 
AUey"  is  far  too  simple  and  homely 
for  vers  de  societd  (Locker); 

artlessneas,  Natürlichkeit,  Ur- 
sprünglichkeit: There  is  a  charming 
artlessness  about  a  "Song  of  Three 
Kings"  (Archer  32); 

homely,  einfach,  kunstlos:  This 
lyric  (*It  Was  A'  For  Our  Rightfu» 
King")  Stands  somewhere  near  the 
very  top  of  homely  and  familiär  song 
(Burns  332).  —  "Sally  in  Our  Alley" 
is  far  too  simple  and  homely  (Locker) ; 


laboured,  gesucht,  schwerfällig, 
gekünstelt:  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnets 
are  sometimes  laboured  inexpression 
(Walker  245); 


manufactured,  gemacht:  Beech- 
ing's    Iyrics    are   no    mere    manu- 
factured verse  (Archer  30); 


meaaured,  reatrained   (Wal- 
ker 219),  mafivoll; 


stilted ,  geschraubt ,  unnatür- 
lich: The  stilted  conventionalism  of 
the  eighteenth  Century  (Stedman  25); 

ornate,  schmuckreich:  The  lan- 
guage  is  too  ornate  and  elaborate 
(Knight  167); 

elaborate,  überladen,  mühsam, 
gespreizt:  "Popularity"  is  a  perhaps 
finer,  certainly  more  elaborate  (über- 
laden) poem  than  "Memorabilia" 
(Browning  61).  —  There  is  no  ela- 
borate (mühsam)  imitation  of  classical 
autiquity  (Macaulay  "Milton"  1).  — 
Wordsworth  called  Gray  elaborate 
(gespreizt)  [Gray  60); 

bombast,  Schwulst,  Bombast: 
Mr.  Kipling  is  not  quite  guiltless  of 
bombast  (Archer  237); 

fustian,  Schwulst,  Bombast: 
Wordsworth  taught  me  the  difference 
between /«stfa«  and  style  (Archer  10); 

pompous,  prunkhaft:  In  the 
sonnet  on  the  death  of  Favonius  . . . 
there  is  not  a  Single  expression  which 
is  fantastic  or  pompous  (Gray  60) ; 

grandlose,  großartig:  Kipling's 
sea-songs  are  grandiose  (Archer  238) ; 

magniflcent,  großartig:  The 
touch  which  describes  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  as  "shaking  their  bustles 
like  ladies  so  fine"  is  grotesque  and 
magnificent  (das.  235); 

showy,  bestechend,  blendend: 
Not  his  showiest,   but   perhaps  Kip- 
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discreet,  leise,  maßvoll:  Per- 
sonal sentiment  finds  discreet,  un- 
impassioned  utterance  in  Mr.  Tabb's 
poetry  (Archer  421); 

unemphatic ,  unaufdringlich : 
"Bredon  Hill"  seems  to  me  almost 
unrivalled  in  its  delicate,  unetnphatic 
pathos  (das.  192); 


reticence,  Zurückhaltung:  Mr. 
Housman  has  the  remarkable  gift  of 
reticence,  of  aposiopesis,  if  I  may 
wrest  the  term  from  its  rhetorical 
sense  and  apply  it  to  poetry  (das.  193) ; 

subdued,  leise:  In  the  "Alcaic 

Ode"  we  first  recognize that 

touch  of  subdued  romantic  sentiment, 
which  distinguishes  the  english 
poetry  of  Gray  (Gray  45); 

unimpa88ioned,  leidenschafts- 
los: Personal  sentiment  finds  dis- 
creet, unimpassionedy  one  might  al- 
most say  attenuated  utterance  in  Mr. 
Tabb's  poetry  (Archer  421); 

pure,  leidenschaftslos:  Perhaps 
the  fragments  of  such  lyrists  as  Si- 
monides gave  Gray  the  hint  of  this 
pure  and  cold  manner  of  writing 
(Gray  63); 

cold  (Gray  63),  frostig; 


ling's  ablest  and  most  pointed  num- 
bers  are  what  may  be  termed  his 
Songs  of  Discipline  (das.  234); 

brilliant,  sprühend,  glänzend: 
No  verse  were  ever  conceived  more 
brilliant  and  august  than  "The  Bard" 
(Gray  131); 

sustained,  gehalten,  getragen, 
gehoben,  höher:  *Herv6  Riel'  —  un- 
evenly  sustaitted,  but  on  a  level  with 
Longfellow's  legendary  ballads  and 
sagas  (Stedman  302); 

The  perfection  of  Burns  is  limi- 
ted in  kind,  and  the  perfection  of 
Blake  still  more  limited  in  duration 
and  sustaitted  force  (Saintsbury 
XIX,  2); 

The  contrast  between  the  mono- 
syllabic  intensity  of  this  and  the 
sustaitted  amplitude  of  treatment,  and 
magnificence  of  phrase  ordinarily 
used,  is  very  striking  (Knight  129); 

'Rose  Mary'  .  . .  a  work  of  mar- 
vellous  power  and  of  sustained  ima- 
gination  (das.  154); 

rhetoric,  Rhetorik,  Wort- 
schwall: Nowhere  in  Mr.  Kiplings 
work  do  we  find  such  empty  rhetoric 
as  in  M.  D6roulede's  (Archer  237).  - 
There  is  more  rhetoric  than  music 
in  Mr.Newboh's  "Vigil"  (Archer 291 1; 

rhetorical,  rhetorisch,  voll- 
tönend: Kipling's  songs  of  the  sea 
are  grandiose  and  rhetorical (das.238); 

impassioned ,  bewegt:  Cyne- 
wulf's  poetry  is  impassioned  with 
feeling  (Brooke  97); 

passionate ,  leidenschaftlich : 
If  Mr.  Benson  feels  deeply,  he  has 
not  sufficient  self-abandonment  to 
give  passionate  utterance  to  hi> 
emotion  (Archer  42); 

emotional,  Herzens :  to 

no  other  of  his  wrilings  does  Gray 
employ  quite  the  same  personal  and 
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frigid  (NED),  eisig; 

frigidity,  Frostigkeit,  Nüchtern- 
heit: Mr.  Tabb  does  not  always  avoid 
those  pitfalls  of  the  concettist,  frigi- 
dity and  triviality  (Archer  422); 

icy,  frostig,  kalt:  Impassioned 
hexameters,  which  he  afterwards 
tried,  ineptly  enough,  to  tack  on  to 
the  icy  periods  of  his  aDe  Principiis 
Cogitandi"  (Gray  58); 


Hat,  schal,  fade:  The  flat  par- 
ticular  manner  native  to  the  18th. 
Century  elegy  (Gray  213); 


tarne  (Oliphant  239),  zahm: 
Tupper's  is  the  tarnest  sentiment  and 
platitudes ; 

obvious,  platt:  Burns'  sentiment 
is  sometimes  strained,  obvious  and 
deliberate  (Burns  275); 

trivial,  platt:  "The  Ode  to 
Spring"  is  more  trivial  in  conception 
than  Gray's  other  productions 
(Gray  56); 

Bausteine  I. 


emotional  accents  (Herzenstöne)  as 
in  his  lines  on  West's  death  (Gray  63); 

genuinely-f  elt,  empfunden,  ge- 
fühlt, erlebt:  "A  Lost  Hour"  is  a 
genuinely-felt  and  prettily  turned 
littly  lyric.  But  if  we  want  to  find 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  at  his  best,  we  must 
turn  away  from  the  personal  poems 
(Archer  256); 

laden  with  feeling,  swift 
with  feeling,  tief  empfunden  (Sted- 
man  167); 

pathos,  Wehmut:  There  is  a 
wistful  pathos  in  "Hope"  (Archer  31); 

pathetic,  wehmütig:  In  "The 
Ode  to  Adversity"  the  regret  for  his 
lost  friend  serves  simply  to  throw  a 
veil  of  serious  and  pathetic  sentiment 
over  the  reflection  (Gray  63); 

sensitive,  seelenvoll:  Shelley's 
lyrics  form  together  the  most s*«5f7«/*, 
the  most  imaginative  and  the  most 
musical,  but  the  least  tangible  lyrics 
we  possess  (Primer  60); 

wistful,  seelenvoll,  tief:  There 
is  a  wistful  pathos  in  Mr.  Beeching's 
"Hope"  (Archer  31); 

splrit,  Leben,  Schwung,  Ener- 
gie :  The  "Ballad  of  the  Bold  Mene- 
laos"  is  füll  of  spirit  and  lilting  me- 
lody  (das.  298); 

spirited,  temperamentvoll, 
schwungvoll:  In  a  spirited  "Reveille" 
Mr.  Housman  sings...  (das.  189); 

savage,  bissig:  Byron's  "Wind- 
sor  Poetics"  are  too  savage  and  tru- 
culent  for  vers  de  societe  (Locker); 

truculent  (Locker),  grimmig; 

profound,  tiefsinnig,  gedanken- 
schwer, inhaltschwer:  The  "Elegy" 
is  not  the  most  brilliant  or  original 
or  profound  English  lyric  (Gray  97) ; 

slgnificant,     gedankenschwer, 
bedeutend:  This  little  „Apologue"  o 
Mr.  Beeching's  is  at  once  pretty  and 
significant  (Archer  32); 
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trlviality,  Plattheit:  Mr.  Tabb 
does  not  always  avoid  thosc  pitfalls 
of  the  concettist,  frigidity  and  trivi- 
ality  (Archer  422); 

bathos,  Plattheit  (Walker  245); 

idiomatic,  volkstümlich:  The 
tone  of  the  vers  de  societe  should 
not  be  pitched  high,  it  should  be 
idiomatic  (Locker); 


playful,  neckisch,  launig:  Vers 
de  societe  should  be  elegant,  refined 
and  often  playful  (Locker).  —  u  White 
Witchcraft"  is  a  love  poem  in  a 
more//aj/w/strain  than  usual  (Brown- 
ing 135); 

playfulness,  Schelmerei :  There 
is  avein  oi  playfulness  (schelmischer 
Zug)  running  through  "A  Lover's 
Quarrel"  (Browning  54); 

graceful,  anmutig:  Gray's^ra- 
ceful  sonnet  on  the  death  of  West 
was  the  result  of  his  study  of  Pe- 
trarch  (Gray  60); 

elegant,  anmutig,  zierlich:  A 
great  many  of  Tennyson's  early 
poems  are  elegant,  not  strong  (Wal- 
ker 40); 

elegance,  Anmut,  Zierlichkeit: 
Landor  was  noticeable  among  recent 
poets  as  an  artist,  and  the  earliest 
to  revive  the  partially  forgotten 
elegance  of  English  verse  (Sted- 
man  44). 

frivolous,  gehaltlos:  Landor's 
minor  lyrics  are  sometimes  frivo- 
lous  enough  .  . .  (Stedman  46); 

purposeless,  gehalt-  und  ziel- 
los: Her  song,  though  as  fresh,  was 
too  often  as  purposeless  as  that  of  a 
forest-bird  (Stedman  145); 

quaint,  zierlich:  This  conceit 
is  quaint  rather  than  beautiful 
(Archer  423); 


elevated,  gehoben;  Herrick's 
lyrics  to  Blossoms  and  Daffodils  are 
too  elevated  (Locker); 

august,  erhaben:  No  verse 
were  ever  conceived  more  brilliant 
ore  more  august  than  Gray's  "Bard" 

(Gray  31); 

sublimity,  Erhabenheit:  "The 
Bard"  was  cherished  by  strictlv 
poetical  persons  for  the  qualities 
of  sublimity  and  pomp  of  vision 
(Archer  30); 

dlgnity  (Gray  57),  Würde; 

stately,  würdevoll:  We  detect 
in  this  little  play-exercise  a  shadow 
of  the  stately  didactic  reverie  of  the 
"Ödes"  (Gray  7); 


purpose,  Ziel,  Wollen:  It  i$ 
but  just  to  say  that  the  recent  poefc 
are  not  so  wanting  in  reflection  a* 
in  themes  and  essential  purpose 
(Stedman  29); 

crude,  roh,  ungehobelt:  Tbe 
final  stanza  of  the  «Ode  to  Spring' 
is  puerile  in  its  attempted  excess  of 
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dainty,  niedlich,  fein:  These 
booklets  exactly  typify  Mr.  Tabb's 
dainty  (niedlich)  talent.  It  is  in  no 
disparaging  sense  that  I  use  this 
phrase.  Smallness  of  scale  is  the 
deliberately-adopted  characteristic  of 
all  Mr.  Tabb's  work  (das.  421).  —  It 
would  be  difficult  to  turn  twelve 
lines  more  edaintily  than  this  (fein) 
[das.  427]. 

exquisite,  fein,  vollendet :  There 
is  a  whole  heart-history  in  this  in- 
genious  and  exquisite  little  work  of 
art  (das.  191).  —  Even  Mr.  Tabb's 
frigidity  is  often  exquisite  (das.  422). 

subtle,  fein:  The  "Ploughed 
Meadow"  is  an  original  and  subtle 
piece  of  work  (das.  32) ; 

dellcate,  fein,  zart:  "A  Toccata 
of  Galuppi's  is  at  once  the  lightest 
and  one  of  the  most  melodious  and 
delicate  of  the  art  poems  (Brown- 
ing 55); 

elusive,  nebelhaft,  schemen- 
haft, schattenhaft:  The  idea  of  the 
"Mill-Wheel"  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  elusive  (Archer  37); 

intangible,  nebelhaft:  Shelley 's 
are  the  most  sensitive,  the  most 
imaginative  and  the  most  melodious, 
but  the  least  tangible  lyrics  we 
possess  (Primer  160); 

impalbable,  duftig:  "Epipsy- 
chidion''  is  the  most  impalbable  of 
his  poems  (das.  160); 

vagtte,  unbestimmt:  Mathew 
Arnold's  poems  are  of  a  vagtte 
emotion,  a  visionary  sentiment  which 
touches  no  depths  (Oliphant  124); 


simplicity  and  errs,  though  in  more 
fantastic  language,  exactly  as  such 
crude  studies  of  Wordsworth's  as 
"Andrew  Jones"  or  "The  Two 
Thieves"  (Gray  57); 

crudity,  Rohheit,  Nacktheit, 
Realismus:  The  epithet  (araw"  blood) 
in  its  masterful  crudity  is  symbolic 
of  Kipling's  talent  (Archer  232); 

coarse,  roh:  It  is  precisely  in 
his  "Barrack  Room  Ballads",  coarse, 
grotesque,  and  comic  though  they 
be,  that  Mr.  Kipling  proves  himself 
a  true  poet  (das.  226); 

rawness ,  Roheit ,  Nacktheit : 
There  is  a  certain  rawness  over  all 
Mr.  Kipling's  work  (das.  239); 


vlvid,  sinnlich,  lebendig:  Mr. 
Benson's  verse  is  always  clear  and 
pleasant,  sometimes  vivid,  but  seldom 
impetuous  (das.  36); 

expressive,  ausdrucksvoll,  sinn- 
lich: Mr.  Housman's  is  curiously 
simple,  original  and  expressive  verse 
(das.  185); 

pictorlal,  sinnlich,  anschaulich, 
malend:  Wordsworth's  love  of  flowers 
is  less  pictorialy  but  more  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  thing  he  de- 
scribes  (Tennyson  84); 

descrlptlve,  anschaulich,  ma- 
lend: An  excellently  descriptive 
nature  poem  (Archer  36); 

imaginative,  sinnlich,  konkret, 
bilderreich,  phantasie  .  .  . ,  phantasie- 
voll :  For  great,  imaginative  (konkret, 
sinnlich)  expressions  you  turn  to 
other  books  than  his  (Bums  279).  — 
The  imaginative  (sinnlich,  konkret) 
representation  of  the  sea  is  all  the 
greater  perhaps   for  this  temper  of 
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grotesque,  abenteuerlich :  There 
are  touches  in  "The  Young  British 
Soldier''  which  are  grotesque,  and 
magnificent  (Archer  235); 

fanciful,  aberspannt:  Mr.Tabb's 
devotional  sentiment  is  sincere, 
though  fanciful  (das.  421); 

fantastic,  phantastisch:  High 
and  phantastic  strains  (Gray  133); 


dread  (Stopford  Brooke  94).  —  Mr. 
Binyon  shows  imaginative  vision  (die 
Gabe  konkreten  Schauens)  [Archer 
46].  —  Collins'  best  work  is  near  to 
Keat's  and  recalls  that  poet's  imagi- 
native way  (Bilderreichtum)  [Primer 
143].  —  The  final  stanza  is  on  ima- 
ginative inspiration  (Eingebung  der 
Phantasie)  [Archer  41 J.  —  Shelley'* 
are  the  most  sensitive,  the  most 
imaginative  (phantasievoll)  and  the 
most  musical  lyrics  we  possess 
(Primer  160). 

inventlve,  phantasievoll:  The 
"Boke  of  Phyllip  Sparrowe"  is  a 
gay  and  inventive  poem  (Primer  160); 

real,  wahr:  Mr.  Beeching's 
poetry  is  delightfully  real  and  fresh 
in  atmosphere  (Archer  30); 

realistic ,  wahr ,  realistisch : 
Kiplings  peculiar  power  of  grimh 
realistic  pathos  (das.  232); 

unvarnished ,  ungeschminkt: 
Simple,  direct,  unvamished  hospital- 
pictures  (Archer  224); 

vigorous  (das.  39),  kräftig; 

powerfnl  (das.  26),  gewaltig; 

strong  (das.  32),  kraftvoll; 

vital  (das.  26),   lebendig,  kraft 
strotzend:    What    noble    and  vital 
verse!; 

robust,  gesund:  Brownings 
robust  manner  of  treating  love-poems 
(Browning  52); 

tingle  wlth,  sprühen:  Mr. 
Housman's  work  tingles  with  an 
extra-ordinary  vitality  (Archer  184». 


B.  Ton  und  Stimmung. 

accent,  Ton:  Mr.  Tabb  has  said  numberless  beautiful  things,  with 
an  accent  all  his  own  (Archer  422).  —  Personal  and  emotional  accents 
(Herzenstöne)  [Gray  59|; 

associatlon,  suggestiver  Gehalt,  Stimmung:  "Armada"  —  a  word 
glorious  in  sound  as  in  associationsl  (Archer  294); 

atmosphere,  Ton,  Stimmung:  Over  the  whole  (aA  Death  in  The 
Desert")   there   hangs   an   atmosphere  of  calm  in  perfect   harmony  with  a 
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sacred  death-bed  (Browning  69).  —  The  third  of  Mr.  Beeching's  "Three 
Lyrics"  is  delight  fully  real  and  fresh  in  atmosphere  (Archer  30). 

local  colour,  Lokalfarbe:  The  second  stanza  in  "Drake's  Drum" 
fixes  the  local  colour  (das.  294); 

Inspiration,  Stimmung:  But  there  is  a  larger,  deeper  Inspiration, 
and  a  fine  individuality  of  form,  in  the  following  lyric  from  a  poem  entitled 
"Comrades'*  (Archer  207).  —  One  realises  the  fine  inspiration  in  "Drake's 
Drum"  (Archer  292); 

mood,  Stimmung:  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  quatrains  have 
any  Warrant  in  the  Persian.  They  suggest  an  English  landscape,  they 
express  a  post-Wordsworthian  mood  (das.  260) ; 

note,  Ton,  Stimmung:  The  "Seafarer"  has  the  same  note  (Ton)  of 
feeling  for  the  sea  that  prevails  in  the  sea-poetry  of  Tennyson  or  Swin- 
burae  (Primer  7).  —  We  hear  a  clear,  original,  dominant  note  (Ton)  of  his 
own  in  the  "Ode  to  Memory"  (Tennyson  66).  —  It  is  long  since  we  caught 
this  note  (Ton)  in  English  verse  —  the  note  of  intense  feeling  uttering 
itself  in  language  of  unadorned  precision  (Archer  192).  —  "The  Seafarer" 
is  extraordinarily  modern  in  note  (Stimmung)  [Primer16].  —  It  is  Herberts 
quiet  religion,  his  quaint  vicarage-garden  note  (Stimmung)  which  pleases 
the  calm  piety  of  England  (Primer  106).  —  I  quote  the  final  verses  of 
*The  Poetw.    Their  note  (Stimmung)  is  new  (Tennyson  74). 

sentiment,  Stimmung:  The  whole  "Landscape"  is  not  clear;  he  does 
not  see  it  as  vividly  as  the  rest,  and  there  is  little  sentiment  in  it  (Tenny- 
son 82).  —  The  sentiment  of  the  "Wanderer"  and  the  "Ruin"  might  belong 
to  this  Century  (Primer  7); 

spirlt,  Geist,  Hauch:  The  two  last  lines  of  the  "Confessions"  sufficiently 
express  the  spirit  (Geist)  of  the  poem  (Browning  71 ).  —  Some  songs  reach 
a  first-rate  excellence,  but  even  the  least  good  have  the  surprising  spirit 
(Hauch)  of  poetry  in  them  (Primer  81); 

strain,  Ton:  High  and  fantastic  strain  (Gray  133).  —  "White  Witch- 
craft"  is  a  love  poem  in  a  more  playful  strain  than  usual  (Archer  364); 

Suggestion,  Stimmung:  In  Suggestion  and  technical  quality,  "Com 
Rigs"  is  unalterably  Scots  (Bums  268).  —  What  an  admirable  line,  both  in 
sound  and  Suggestion,  is  —  "Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  in  Nombre 
Dios  Bay"  (Archer  294); 

suggestiveness,  Stimmung:  The  Macpherson  fragments  are  füll  of 
all  kinds  of  lyrical  suggestiveness  (Gosse  240); 

temper,  Ton,  Stimmung:  It  was  high  time  that  Swinburae  should 
again  attack  that  temper  in  poetry  which  might  again  degenerate  into 
Pharisaism  (Tennyson  54).  —  The  imaginative  representation  of  the  sea  is 
all  the  greater  for  this  temper  of  dread  (Brooke  94); 

tenor,  Ton,  Tonart:  Though  staves  of  a  similar  tenor  have  been 
chanted  by  the  score,  Mr.  Hovey's  song  rings  out  clearly  from  among  them 
(Archer  206); 

tinge,  Zug,  Ausdruck:  Even  the  things  he  did  as  Poet-Laureate  have 
no  tinge  of  the  world  about  them  (Tennyson  16).  —  The  lyrics  about  1300 
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are  tinged  (tragen  einen  Zug)  with  the  colour  of  French  romance,  but  they 
have  an  English  backgrund  (Primer  35); 

tone,  Stimmung:  The  "Riddles"  of  Cynewulf,  the  "Elegies"  are  all 
heathen  in  tone  and  manner  (Brooke  87); 

touch,  Zug:  Touches  of  fine  Imagination  are  scattered  here  and  there 
in  Mr.  Binyon's  work  (Archer  48).  —  In  "Earth's  Immortalities"  there  is  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  and  also  of  sadness  (Browning  53); 

▼ein,  Ton,  Art:  Gray's  lines  on  Mrs.  Clarke's  death  are  not  in  his 
happiest  vein  (Gray  134); 

remlniftcence,  Anklang:  The  particular  melody  of  these  verses  is 
an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  "Rose  Aylmer"  (Archer  147); 

under-current,  Unterströmung:  In  aHoly  Cross  Days"  the  language 
is  for  the  first  half  grotesque  and  humorous,  although  it  is  not  hard  to 
find  a  serious  and  even  tragic  under-current  (Browning  45); 

underlying  thought,  Grundgedanke:  One  underlying  thought  give* 
the  poem  unity  (Tennyson  71); 

prevaillng  note,  Grundton,  Grundstimmung:  Romance  is  the  prt- 
vailing  note  in  the  justly  famous  "Mandalay"  (Archer  232); 

breathe  wlth,  atmen:  The  poem  breathes  with  the  peace  of  all  the 
country-homes  of  England  (Tennyson  201); 

drenched,  durchdrungen,  durchtränkt,  durchsetzt:  The  epilogue  of 
"In  Memoriam"  is  a  beautiful  thing,  drenched  with  the  silent  loveliness  of 
the  universe  (das.); 

to  be  redolent  of,  voll  sein  von,  den  Geist  [die  Atmosphäre] 
atmen:  The  „Eton  Ode"  is  redolent  of  Stoke  Pogis  (Gray  61); 

instinct,  erfüllt,  durchdrungen:  The  noble  "Ode  to  Dejection"  is 
ittstinct  not  only  with  his  own  wasted  life  (Primer  153).  —  Wordsworths 
love  of  birds  and  flowers  is  less  pictorial,  but  more  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  he  describes  (Tennyson  87). 

C.  Sprache  und  Stil. 

technical  excellence,  Formvollendung  (Heine  31); 

verbal  enamelling,  Wortkünstelei :  In  deference  to  his  rustic  mask, 
Mr.  Housman  attempts  no  metrical  arabesques,  no  verbal  enamelling 
(Archer  185); 

word-paintlng,  Wortmalerei  (Stedman  126); 

pollshed,  glatt:  "Oxford  Sacred  Poem"  is  a  polished  and  graceful 
thing  (das.  32); 

refinement,  Überfeinerung:  Milton  does  not  in  short  sacrifice  sense 
and  spirit  to  pedantic  reßnements  (Milton  1); 

nicety  of  expression,  gezirkelter  Ausdruck:  In  Gray's  "Alcaic 
Ode"  we  first  recognize  that  nicety  of  expression  which  distinguishes  his 
English  poetry  (Gray  45); 

fellcity,  glückliche  Wendung:  Gray's  startling  felicities  carry  *e 
reader  captive  (Gray  118).  —  For  the  sake  of  some  occasional  felicitits 
Mr.  Bynion's  work  is  always  worth  reading  (Archer  36); 
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lttcldlty  (Archer  5),  Klarheit; 

limpidity  (Archer  422),  durchsichtige  Klarheit; 

unadorned,  schmucklos:  A  note  of  intense  feeling  uttering  itself  in 
language  of  unadorned  precision  (das.  192); 

directness,  Unmittelbarkeit:  Mr.  Housman's  chief  technical  strength 
lies  in  the  directness  and  terseness  of  his  style  (das.  185); 

precision,  Schärfe:  A  note  of  intense  feeling  uttering  itself  in 
language  of  unadorned  precision  (das.  192); 

concision,  Kürze:  Some  of  the  scenes  in  the  "Bard"  are  unrivalled 
for  concision  and  force  (Gray  132); 

terse,  knapp:  The  "Barrack-Room  Ballads"  have  a  terse,  tense,  Ute- 
rary  form  (Archer  126); 

terseness,   Knappheit:   Directness   and  terseness  of  style  (das.  185); 

tense,  straff:  The  "Barrack-Room  Ballads"  have  a  terse,  tense,  lite- 
rary  form  (das.  226). 

D.  Rhythmisches. 

rhythm  (Archer  248),  Rhythmus. 

movement,  Rhythmus,  Versmaß,  Schwung,  Fluß:  The  two  sonnets 
by  Mr.  Beeching  are  admirable  both  in  thought  and  movement  (Rhythmus) 
[Archer  32].  —  Benson's  verse  is  seldom  impetuous  in  its  movement 
(Rhythmus)  [das.  36J.  —  In  the  rare  cases  when  a  lyric  movement  (Vers- 
maß) was  employed,  the  octosyllabic  couplet  took  the  place  of  those  ver- 
satile  measures  in  which  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  poets  had  delighted 
(Gray  58).  —  There  is  movement  (Schwung)  and  strength  in  the  whole 
poems  (Archer  214); 

111t,  Melodie:  In  wit  and  finish  his  verses  have  never  been  surpassed. 
In  movement  they  have  been ;  Mr.  Seaman  is  too  careful  of  his  epigram- 
matic  points  to  get  much  swing  or  litt  into  his  stanzas;  he  rollicks  "wi 
deeficulty".  But  this  is  merely  to  say  that  all  the  virtues  are  never  combined 
in  one  artist.  Though  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Seaman  is  not  quite  a  Calverley, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  Calverley  was  not  quite  a  Seaman  (Archer  im  Daily 
Chronicle); 

zest,  Frische:  The  zest  and  movements  of  these  melodies  (—  songs) 
have  brought  them  into  special  favour  (Stedman  III); 

fluent,  flott,  glatt:  Landor's  blank-verse  is  fluent  (das.  46); 

harmonious,  klangvoll:  Landor's  blank-verse  is  harmonious  (das.); 

Jingling,  gassenhauermäßig:  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"  is  rather  a 
jingling  poem  (Archer  24); 

hard,  holprig:  Gray 's  "Ode  to  Spring"  was  the  first  note  of  protest 
against  the  hard  versification  which  reigned  in  England  (Gray  58); 

harsh,  holprig:  Harsh  verses  in  a  strain  of  almost  unexampled 
melody  (In  Memoriam)  (Oliphant  240); 

rugged,  holprig,  uneben:  Browning's  rugged  strain  (das.  210); 

broken,  abgehackt:  Tennyson's  metrical  movement  was  in  '30 
broken,  halting  and  unmusical  (Tennyson  70); 
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wooden,  hölzern :  Almost  all  the  rhyraing  in  those  days  was  wooden 
and  halting  (Archer  in  Daily  Chronicle); 

halting  (das.  70),  holprig. 

billowy,  wogend,  flutend:  Swinburne  has  celebrated  Englands 
maritime  supremacy  in  billowy  strophes  (Archer  228); 

impetuous,  stürmisch,  bewegt:  Benson's  verse  is  seldom  impetuous 
in  its  movement  (Archer  36). 

E.  Musikalisches. 

muslc,  Musik,  Melodie:  Gresset  was  incapable  of  Gray's  music 
(Musik)  [Gray  115].  —  There  is  more  rhetoric  than  music  (Musik)  in  the 
"Vigil"  (Archer  291).  —  Mr.  Benson  seldom  produces  a  song  that  carries 
its  own  music  with  it  (Melodie)  [Archer  36]; 

muslcal  (Primer  600)  musikalisch  (Werner  600),  wohlklingend  : 
Shelley's  are  the  most  sensitive,  the  most  imaginative  and  the  most  musical 
lyrics  we  possess; 

melody,  Melodie,  Sangbarkeit:  The  "Elegy"  possesses  the  charm 
of  a  melody  (Melodie)  not  too  subtle  to  charm  every  ear  (Gray  97).  — 
Mrs.  Heman's  easy  melody  (Sangbarkeit)  [Tennyson  58]; 

melodious,  melodisch,  sanglich:  Browning's  "Last  Ride  Together" 
is  charmingly  melodious  (Browning  43); 

sonorlty,  Wohlklang,  Wortklang:  Kipling  excels  in  rhythm  rather 
than  in  sonority  (Archer  248); 

beauty  of  8oand9  Wohlklang:  The  beauty  ofsound  in  Mr.  Benson's 
poetry  is  not  remarkable  (das.  37) ; 

cadence,  Klang,  Tonfall:  The  beautiful  phrase  has  a  familiär  cadence 
(Archer  46).   —   His  verse  is  seldom  haunting  in  its  cadences  (Archer  36). 

F.  Wirkung. 

touching,  rührend,  ergreifend:  "Apparent  failure"  is  a  touching 
little  poem  on  the  Morgue  (Browning  272); 

stirrlng,  ergreifend,  hinreißend :  "The  Guides  of  Cabul"  is  a  stirring 
poem  (Afcher  306); 

thrllling,  hinreißend,  packend :  It  is  my  opinion  that  Browning  wrote 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  absolute  poetry  in  existence  (das.  16); 

telling,  wirksam,  hinreißend:  Burns'  most  vigorous  and  telling  lyric 
(Burns  335); 

bracing,  anregend,  erfrischend:  "Soldier  an'  Sailor  Too"  has  a 
stimulating  and  bracing  effect  (Archer  238); 

exhilarating,  wohltuend,  erfrischend:  Enormously  spirited  but 
scarcely  exhilarating  pictures  of  military  life  in  India  (Archer  233); 

stimulating ,  anregend:  Mr.  Binyons  thought  is  not  without  its 
stimulating  moments  (das.  49); 

impressive,  wirkungsvoll:  These  exercises  in  poetic  English  are 
designed  to  be  impressive  and  fine  (Burns  284); 
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suggest,  verzaubern:  "These  "Rubäiyät"  suggest  an  English  lands- 
cape,  they  express  a  post-Wordsworthian  mood  (Archer  260); 

plctorial,  anschaulich:  The  most  ignorant  reader  will  of  receive  an 
impression,  and  even  a  certain  pictorial  effect,  from  terms  of  which  he 
has  but  the  haziest  comprehension  (das.  242); 

Jar,  verstimmen:  Mr.  Binyon's  work  seldom  jars  and  never  offends 
(Archer  49).  —  Mr.  Beeching's  poetry  is  never  common  or  t'arring 
(Archer  32). 

offend  (Archer  49),  verletzen;  ^ 

leave  cold  (Archer  3),  kalt  lassen.  -   [  K*a  ^5^ 

cliime,  im  Einklang  stehen:  It  does  not  chime  wilh  my  idiosyncrasy 
(Archer  3); 

appeal,  rühren:  In  his  apocalyptic  mood  Mr.  Kipling  seldom  appeals 
to  me  (das.  239). 
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Wortverzeichnis. l 


I.  Englisch-Deutsch. 


accent,  Ton  380. 

amatory  verses,  Liebesgedicht  266. 

amorous  poetry,  Liebeslyrik  366. 

appeal,  rühren  385. 

arouse,  anregen  364. 

artificial  poetry,  gekünstelte  Lyrik  369. 

artlessness,  Natürlichkeit,  Ursprüng- 
lichkeit 375. 

art-poem,  Künstlergedicht  368. 

association,    suggestiver    Gehalt, 
Stimmung  380. 

atmosphere,  Atmosphäre  363;  Stim- 
mung 363,  380;  Ton  380. 

august,  erhaben  378. 

Bacchanalian  verses,  Trinklieder  368. 
bailad,  Parteigedicht  367. 
bathos,  Plattheit  378. 
battle-song,  Schlachtlied  367. 
beauty  of  sound,  Wohlklang  284. 
billowy,  wogend,  flutend  384. 
bombast,  Schwulst,  Bombast  375. 
bracing,  anregend,  erfrischend  384. 
breathe  with,  atmen  382. 
brilliant,  sprühend,  glänzend  376. 
broken,  abgehackt  383. 
burst  of  emotion,   momentaner  Er- 
guß 373. 

cadence,  Klang,  Tonfall  384. 
chant,  Lied  366. 
chantey,  Matrosenlied  366. 
chime,  im  Einklang  stehen  385. 
coarse.  roh  379. 


cold,  frostig  376. 

compression,  Verdichtung  373. 

conceit,  Einfall  368. 

concept,  intellectual  ^,  Gedanken- 
erlebnis 365. 

concision,  Kürze  383. 

condensation,  Verdichtung  373. 

conscious  reflexion,  bewußte  Denk- 
arbeit 374. 

convivial  song,  Trinklied  368. 

crude,  roh,  ungehobelt  378. 

crudity,  Roheit,  Nacktheit,  Realis- 
mus 379. 

dainty,  niedlich,  fein  379. 

dawn  of  ideas,  Keim  372. 

death-song,  Elegie,  Totenklage,  Klag- 
gedicht 369. 

deliberate,  gewollt  374. 

delicate,  fein,  zart  379. 

derivative,  anempfunden  374. 

descriptive,  anschaulich,  malend  379, 
„  lyric,  ~  poem,  beschreibendes, 
malendes  Gedicht  368. 

devotional  piece,  gottesdienstliches 
Gedicht  366;  *.  poetry,  gottesdienst- 
liche Lyrik  366. 

dignity,  Würde  378. 

dirge,  Grabgesang  369. 

directness,  Unmittelbarkeit  383. 

discreet,  leise,  maßvoll  376. 

distinctive,  eigenartig  374. 

dithyramb,  dithyrambe  369. 

ditty,  Lied  366. 

dramatic    Jyric,    Rollenlied   369; 
poetry,  Rollenlyrik  369. 


1  Die  Ziffern  weisen  auf  die  Seitenzahlen. 
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drenched,  durchdrungen,  durchsetzt, 

durchtränkt  382. 
drinking-song,  Trinklied  368. 

ease,  Natürlichkeit  375. 

easeful,  natürlich  375. 

cffusion,  Erguß  366. 

elaborate,  ausführen  373;  kunstvoll, 
mühsam,  gespreizt  375. 

elegance,  Anmut  378. 

elegant,  anmutig  378. 

elegiac,  Elegie,  Totenklage,  Klag- 
gedicht 369;  ^  poem,  Elegie,  Toten- 
klage, Klaggedicht  369. 

elegy,  Elegie,  Totenklage,  Klag- 
gedicht 369. 

elevated,  gehoben  378. 

elusive,    nebelhaft,    schattenhaft, 
schemenhaft  379. 

emotion,  Anregung,  Erlebnis  365; 
Gefühle  371 ;  primary  ~,  äußeres 
Erlebnis  365;  secondary  ~,  inneres 
Erlebnis  365. 

emotionality,  Empfindungsvermögen, 
Erregbarkeit  371. 

emotional,  Herzens....  376. 

epigram,  Epigramm,  Sinngedicht  268. 

erotic,  Liebesgedicht  366. 

excite,  aufregen,  anregen  364. 

expand,  erweitern  373. 

experience,  lyrical  ~,  Erlebnisse  365. 

expressive ,  ausdrucksvoll ,  sinnlich 
379. 

exhilarating,  wohltuend,  erfrischend 
384. 

exquisite,  fein,  vollendet  379. 

fancy,  Phantasie,  Einbildungskraft  370. 
fancyful,  überspannt  380. 
fantastic,  phantastisch  380. 
feeling,  Empfindung,  Gefühl,  Sinn  371. 
felicity,  glückliche  Wendung  382. 
fervour,  Feuer  371. 
Hat,  schal,  fade  377. 
fluent,  flott,  glatt  383. 
folk-poetry,  Volkspoesie  366. 


folk-song,  Volkslied  366. 

freshness,  Frische  374. 

frigid,  eisig  377. 

frigidity,  Frostigkeit,  Nüchternheit377. 

frivolous,  gehaltlos  378. 

fustian,  Schwulst,  Bombast  375. 

genius,  Begabung  369. 
genuinely-felt,    empfunden,    gefühlt, 

erlebt  377. 
germinal  idea,  Keim  372. 
gnomic  verse,  Gnome  368. 
graceful,  anmutig  378. 
grandiose,  großartig  375. 
grotesque,  abenteuerlich  380. 

halting,  holprig  384. 
hard,  holprig  383. 
harmonious,  klangvoll  383. 
harsh,  holprig,  uneben  383. 
heightening,  Steigerung  373. 
homely,  einfach,  kunstlos  375. 
hymn,  Hymne  369. 

icy,  frostig,  kalt  377. 

idiomatic,  volkstümlich  378. 

idiosyncratic,  eigenartig  374. 

imagination,  Phantasie,  Einbildungs- 
kraft 371 . 

imaginative,  sinnlich,  konkret,  bilder- 
reich, phantasie....,  phantasievoll 
379. 

impalbable,  duftig  379. 

impassioned ,  leidenschaftlich  371 ; 
bewegt  376. 

impetuous,  stürmisch  bewegt  384. 

impetus,  Eingebung  365. 

impressive,  wirkungsvoll  384. 

improvised,  improvisiert  373. 

impulse,  Anregung,  Erlebnis  365; 
Stimmung  372;  out  ward  ^,  äußeres 
Erlebnis  365. 

ineeption,  Keim  372. 

inevitable,  naturnotwendig  374. 

inner  life,  Seelenleben,  Gefühls- 
leben 371. 
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inspiration,  Eingebung,  Erlebnisse, 
Anregung  365;  Genie  370;  Stim- 
mung 372,  381;  Einfall,  Gedanke 
368;  literary  ^  indirektes  Erlebnis 
365. 

inspire,  anregen,  begeistern,  ein- 
geben 364. 

inspired,  begeistert,  stimmungsvoll 
372. 

instinct,  erfüllt,  durchdrungen  382. 

intangible,  nebelhaft  379. 

intellectual  poetry ,  Gedankenlyrik, 
Reflexionspoesie  368. 

intuitive,  naiv  370. 

invention,  Phantasie,  Einbildungs- 
kraft 371 . 

inventive,  phantasievoll  380. 

inweave,  verweben  373. 

jar,  verstimmen  385. 

jingling,  gassenhauermäßig  383. 

kindle,  entzünden,  begeistern  364. 

laboured,  gesucht,  erklügelt  375. 

landscape  poem,  Landschaftsgedicht 
368. 

landscapist,  Landschaftslyriker  368. 

lay,  Lied  366. 

leave  cold,  kalt  lassen  385. 

light  verse,  Gesellschaftslyrik  369. 

lilt,  Lied  366;  Schwung  383. 

limerick,  Klapphornvers  369. 

limpidity,  durchsichtige  Klarheit  383. 

litany,  Litanei  367. 

lovepoem,  Liebesgedicht  366. 

lovepoetry,  Liebeslyrik  366. 

lucidity,  Klarheit  383. 

lyric,  lyrisches  Gedicht  362;  Lyrik 
362;  „  poem,  lyrisches  Gedicht  362; 
~  poet,  lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker 
363;  pure  ~,  reines  lyrisches  Ge- 
dicht 366;  lyrics,  Lyrik  362;  _ 
snatch  362. 

lyrical  idea,  Keim  372;  ~  poet, 
lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker  363; 
«.  poetry,  Lyrik  362. 


Iyrist,  lyrischer  Dichter,  Lyriker  363; 
pure  ^,  Gefühlslyriker  366. 

magnificent,  großartig  375. 
manufactured,  gemacht  375. 
matter,  Stoff,  Gegenstand  363. 
measured,  mafivoll  375. 
melodious,   melodisch,  sanglich  384. 
melody,  Melodie,  Sangbarkeit  384. 
memorial,  Elegie  369. 
military  piece,  Soldatenlied  368. 
monologue,  Rollenlied  369. 
mood,    Stimmung    363,    372,    381; 

Laune  363. 
motive,  Motiv,  Gegenstand  364. 
move,  anregen  364. 
movement,     Rhythmus,     Versmaß, 

Schwung  383. 
music,  Musik,  Melodie  384. 
musical,   musikalisch ,   wohlklingend 

384. 

national  poetry,  nationale  Lyrik  367. 

nature-painting,  Naturbild,  Natur- 
schilderung, Naturgedicht  367. 

nature-poem,  Naturgedicht,  Natur- 
schilderung, Naturbild  667. 

nature  poetry,  Naturdichtung,  Natur- 
lyrik 367. 

nicety  of  expression,  gezirkelter  Aus- 
druck 382. 

note,  Ton,  Stimmung  381. 

norisense-verse,  Klapphornvers  369. 

obvious,  platt  377. 

occasional  poetry  »Zufallsdichtung  373. 

ode,  Ode  369. 

offend,  verletzen  385. 

off-hand,  flott  375. 

original,  ureigen  374. 

ornate,  schmuckreich  375. 

over-elaboration,  Gesuchtheit  374. 

parody,  Parodie  369. 
party  poetry,  Parteilyrik  367. 
passion,  Leidenschaft  371 ;  poetry  of 
~,  Liebeslyrik  366. 
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passionate,  leidenschaftlich  376. 

pastoral  poetry ,  Schäferdichtung, 
Pastoralpoesie  369. 

pathetic,  wehmütig  377. 

pathos,  Wehmut  377. 

patriotic  poetry,  Vaterlandslyrik, 
patriotische  Lyrik  367. 

personal  impression,  persönlicher 
Eindruck  365. 

pictorial,  anschaulich  385,  379;  sinn- 
lich, malend  379;  «,  poetry,  Land- 
schaftsmalerei 368. 

picture  poetry,  Landschaftsmalerei 
368. 

playful,  neckisch,  launig  378. 

playfulness,  Schelmerei  378. 

poem  of  war,  Kriegslied  367. 

poem  of  nature,  Naturgedicht,  Natur- 
bild, Naturschilderung  367. 

poetic  faculty,  poetisches  Talent  370; 
~  spirit,  poetischer  Geist  369;  ~ 
temperament,  poetisches  Tem- 
perament 369;  *.  individuality, 
dichterische  Individualität  369. 

poetry:  absolute  ~,  ~  pure  and  simple, 
reine  Lyrik,  Gefühlslyrik,  Gelegen- 
heitsdichtung 366. 

poetry  of  nature,  Naturdichtung, 
Naturlyrik  367. 

poetry  of  contemplation,  Gedanken- 
lyrik, Reflexionspoesie  368. 

poetry  of  war,  Kriegslyrik  367. 

poetry  of  warfare,  Kriegslyrik  367. 

polished,  glatt  382. 

politicalpoem,  politisches  Gedicht 367. 

pompous,  prunkhaft  375. 

populär  poetry,  Volkspoesie  366. 

powerful,  gewaltig  380. 

precision,  Schärfe  383. 

prevailing  note,  Grundton,  Grund- 
zug 382. 

profound,    tiefsinnig,    gedanken- 
schwer, inhaltsschwer  377. 

proverbial  poetry,  Spruchdichtung 
368. 

Psalm,  Psalm  367. 

pure,  leidenschaftslos  376. 


purpose,  Ziel  378. 
purposeless,  ziellos  378. 

quaint,  zierlich  378. 

rapture,  Begeisterung  371. 
rawness,  Roheit,  Nacktheit  379. 
real,  wahr  380. 

realistic,  wahr,  realistisch  380. 
redolent:  to  be  ^  of,  voll  sein  von, 

den  Geist  (die  Atmosphäre)  atmen 

382. 
refinement,  Oberfeinerung  382. 
reflective    poetry,     Gedankenlyrik, 

Reflexionspoesie  368. 
religious   poem,    religiöses   Gedicht 

367;  ^  poetry,  religiöse  Lyrik  366. 
reminiscence,  Anklang  382. 
restrained,  maßvoll  375. 
reticence,  Zurückhaltung  376. 
rhapsody,  Rhapsodie  369. 
rhapsodist,  Rhapsode  369. 
rhetoric,  Rhetoric,  Wortschwall  376. 
rhetorical,  rhetorischr  volltönend  376. 
rhythm,  Rhythmus  383. 
robust,  gesund  380. 
rouse,  anregen,  aufregen  364. 
rugged,  holprig,  uneben  383. 

satire,  satirisches  Gedicht  369. 

satirical  lyric,  satirisches  Gedicht  369. 

savage,  bissig  377. 

sea-poem,  Seegedicht  368. 

sea-poetry,  Lyrik  des  Meeres  368. 

seed-plot,  Keim  372. 

sensibility,  Gefühlsleben ,  Gefühls- 
duselei 371. 

sensitive,  seelenvoll  377. 

sentiment,  Stimmung  363,  372,  381 ; 
Gefühl  371. 

sentimentality,  Gefühlsduselei  371. 

set,  starr  374. 

shape:  take  ~,  sich  gestalten  373. 

showy,  bestechend,  blendend  375. 

significant ,  gedankenschwer ,  be- 
deutend 377. 

simple,  einfach  375. 
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skit,  Parodie  369. 

society  verse,  Gesellschaftslyrik  369. 

song,  Lyrik  362;  Lied  366. 

sonority,  Wohlklang,  Wortklang  384. 

spirit,  Stimmung  372;  Geist,  Hauch 
381 ;  Leben,  Schwung,  Energie  377. 

spirited,  temperamentvoll,  schwung- 
voll 377. 

spiritual  experience,  inneres  Er- 
lebnis 365;  ~  ecstasy,  seelenvolle 
Begeisterung  371. 

spontaneity,  Ursprünglichkeit,  Un- 
mittelbarkeit 374. 

spontaneous,  ursprünglich,  naturnot- 
wendig 374. 

squib,  Stachelvers  368;  Parodie  369. 

stately,  würdevoll  378. 

stiff,  steif  374. 

stilted,  unnatürlich,  geschraubt  375. 

stimulate,  erregen  364. 

stimulating,  anregend  384. 

stirring,  ergreifend,  hinreißend  384. 

strain,  Ton  381. 

strained,  gezwungen,  gesucht  374. 

strong,  kraftvoll  380. 

subdued,  leise  376. 

subjeet,  Stoff,  Gegenstand  364. 

subjeet-matter,  Stoff,  Gegenstand  364. 

sublimated,  verdichtet  372. 

sublimity,  Erhabenheit  378. 

subtle,  fein  379. 

suggest,  anregen  364;  vorzaubern  384. 

Suggestion,  Motiv  364;  Anregung 366; 
Stimmung  381. 

suggestiveness,  Stimmung  381. 

sustained,  gehalten  376. 


tarne,  zahm  377. 

technical  excellence,  Formvollendung 

382. 
temper,  Stimmung  363, 372, 381 ;  Ton 

381. 
tenor,  Ton,  Tonart  381. 
tense,  straff  383. 
telling,  wirksam,  hinreißend  384. 
terse,  knapp  383. 


terseness,  Knappheit  383. 

theme,  Stoff,  Gegenstand  364. 

threnody,  Elegie  369. 

thrilling,  hinreißend,  packend  384. 

throw  off,  hinwerfen  373. 

tinge,  Zug,  Ausdruck  381. 

tingle  with,  sprühen  380. 
tone,  Stimmung  382. 

touch,  Zug  382. 

touch,  ausgestalten,  verarbeiten  373. 

touching,  rührend  384. 

trivial,  platt  377. 

triviality,  Plattheit  378. 

truculent,  grimmig  377. 

unadorned,  schmucklos  383. 
unconsciousness ,     Ursprünglichkeit, 

Unmittelbarkeit  374. 
unconventional,  ursprünglich  375. 
undercurrent,  Unterströmung  382. 
underlying   thought,    Grundgedanke 

382. 
unemphatic,  unaufdringlich  376. 
unfettered,  ungezwungen  375. 
unimpassioned,  leidenschaftslos  376. 
unstudied,  ungesucht  375. 
unvarnished,  ungeschminkt  380. 

vague,  unbestimmt  379. 

verbal  enamelling,  Wortkünstelei  382. 

vein,  Ton,  Art  382. 

vernacular   poet,   Volksdichter  366; 

„  poetry,  Volkspoesie  366. 
vers  de  soci£t6,  Gesellschaftslyrik  369. 
vigorous,  kräftig  380. 
vital,  lebendig,  kraftstrotzend  380. 
vivid,  sinnlich,  lebendig  379. 

war-lyric,  Kriegslied  367. 
war-poetry,  Kriegslyrik  367. 
war-song,  Kriegslied  367. 
wistful,  seelenvoll,  tief  377. 
wooden,  hölzern  384. 
word-painting,  Wortmalerei  382. 

zest,  Frische  383. 
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II.  Deutsch- 
abgehackt,  broken  383. 
Anklang,  reminiscence  382. 
anmutig,  graceful  378. 
anregen,    excite   364;    inspire   364; 

move  364;  rouse  364;  suggest364; 

arouse  364. 
anregend,  stimulating  384 ;  bracing  384. 
Anregung,  emotion  365;  impulse  365; 

inspiration  365;  Suggestion  365. 
anschaulich,   descriptive  379;   picto- 

rial  379,  385. 
Art,  vein  382. 
atmen:  den  Geist,  die  Atmosphäre  ~, 

to  be  redolent  of  382;  ~  to  breathe 

with  382. 
Atmosphäre,  atmosphere  363. 
aufregen,  excite  364;  rouse  364. 
Ausdruck,  tinge  381. 
ausdrucksvoll,  expressive  379. 
ausführen,  elaborate  373. 
ausgestalten,  touch  373. 

bedeutend,  significant  377. 
Begabung,  genius  369. 
begeistern,  inspire  364;  kindle  364. 
begeistert,  inspired  372. 
Begeisterung,  rapture  371. 
beschreibendes  Gedicht,  descriptive 

lyric,  poem  368. 
bestechend,  showy  375. 
bewegt,  impassioned  376;  impetuous 

384. 
bilderreich,  imaginative  379. 
bissig,  savage  377. 
blendend,  showy  375. 
Bombast,  fustian  375;  bombast  375. 

dichterische  Individualität,  poetic  in- 

dividuality  369. 
Dithyrambe,  dithyramb  369. 
(luftig,  impalbable  379. 
durchdrungen,  drenched  382;  instinct 

382. 
durchsetzt,  drenched  382. 
durchtränkt,  drenched  382. 


Englisch. 

Einbildungskraft,    fancy    370;    ima- 

gination  371;  invention  371. 
einfach,  homely  375;  simple  375. 
Einfall,  conceit  368. 
eingeben,  inspire  364. 
Eingebung,  impetus  365;  inspiration 

365. 
Einklang:  im  Einklang  stehen,  chime 

385. 
eisig,  frigid  377. 
Elegie,  elegiac,  elegiac  poem,  elegy 

death-song  threnody  369. 
Empfindung,  feeling  371. 
Empfindungsvermögen,  emotionality 

371. 
empfunden,  genuinely-felt  377. 
Energie,  spirit  377. 
entzünden,  kindle  364. 
Epigramm,  epigram  368. 
erfrischend,  exhilarating  384;  bracing 

384. 
erfüllt,  instinct  382. 
ergreifend,  stirring  384. 
Erhabenheit,  sublimity  378;  erhaben, 

august  378. 
erklügelt,  laboured  375. 
Erlebnis,  emotion  365;  impulse  365, 

äußeres  *.,   outward   impulse  365; 

primary   emotion   365;   inneres  _, 

secondary    emotion,    spiritual  ex- 

perience  365 ;  indirektes  ~,  literary 

inspiration  365. 
Erlebnisse,    lyrical    experience  365; 

inspiration  365. 
erlebt,  genuinely-felt  377. 
Erregbarkeit,  emotionability  371. 
erregen,  stimulate  364. 
erweitern,  expand  373. 

fade,  flat  377. 

fein,  exquisite  379;  subtle  379;  deli- 

cate  379;  dainty  379. 
Feuer,  fervour  371. 
flutend,  billowy  384. 
frostig,  icy  377;  oold  377. 
Frostigkeit,  frigidity  377. 
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gassenhauermäßig,  jingling  383. 
Gedankenerlebnis,   intellectual   con- 

cept  365. 
Gedankenlyrik,  intellectual  poetry  368; 

reflective    poetry  368;    poetry   of 

contemplation  368. 

gedankenschwer,    profound    377; 
significant  377. 

Gefühle,   emotion  371 ;   feeling  371 ; 
sentiment  371. 

Gefühlsduselei,  sensibility,  sentimen- 
tality  371. 

Gefühlsleben,  inner  life  371 ;   sensi- 
bility 371. 

Gefühlslyrik,    absolute    poetry   366; 
poetry  pure  and  simple  366. 

gefühlt,  genuinely-felt  377. 
Gegenstand,  matter  363;  motive364; 

subject  364;    subject-matter  364; 

theme  364. 

Geist,  spirit  381. 

Gelegenheitsdichtung,  absolute  poetry 
366;  poetry  pure  and  simple  366. 

Gehalt:  suggestiver  ~,  association  380. 

gekünstelte  Lyrik,  artif  icial  poetry  369. 

gemacht,  manufactured  375. 

Gesellschaftslyrik,  vers  de  socieM6369. 

gespreizt,  elaborate  375. 

sich  gestalten,  take  shape  373. 

gesucht,  laboured  375;  strained  375. 

gesund,  robust  380. 

gewaltig,  powerful  380. 

gewollt,  deliberate  374. 

gezirkelter  Ausdruck,  nicety  of  ex- 

pression  382. 
gezwungen,  strained  375. 
glatt,  polished  382. 
glückliche  Wendung,  felicity  382. 
Gnome,  gnomic  verse  368. 
gottesdienstliches  Gedicht,  devotional 

piece    366;    «,   Lyrik,     devotional 

poetry  366. 

grimmig,  truculent  377. 
großartig,  grandiose  375;  magnificent 
375. 


Grundgedanke,    underlying   thought 

382. 
Grundton,  prevailing  note  382. 
Grundzug,  prevailing  note  382. 

Hauch,  spirit  381. 
herzens  . . . ,  emotional  376. 
hinreißend,  stirring;  telling;  thrilling 

384. 
hinwerfen,  throw  off  373. 
holprig,  halting384;  hard383;  harsh 

383. 
Hymne,  hymn  369. 

improvisiert,  improvised  373. 

inhaltschwer,  profound  377. 

kalt,  icy  377. 

kalt  lassen,  leave  cold  385. 

Keim,  lyrical  idea  372;  seed-plot372; 

dawn  of  ideas  372. 
Klaggedicht,   elegiac,   elegiac  poem, 

elegy  369. 
Klarheit,  lucidity  383;  durchsichtige ., 

limpidity  383. 
knapp,  terse  383. 
Knappheit,  terseness  383. 
konkret,  imaginative  379. 
kräftig,  vigorous  380. 
kraftstrotzend,  vital  380. 
kraftvoll,  strong  380. 
Kriegslied,  poem  of  war,  war-lyric, 

war  song  364. 
Kriegslyrik,  poetry  of  war,  poetry 

of  war-fare  367. 
Klang,  cadence  384. 
Künstlergedicht,  art-poem  368. 
kunstlos,  homely  375. 
kunstvoll,  elaborate  375. 
Kürze,  concision  383. 

Landschaftsgedicht,  landscape-poem 

368. 
Landschaftslyriker,  landscapist  368. 
Landschaftsmalerei,  pictorial  poetry, 

picture  poetry  368. 
Laune,  mood  363. 
launig,  playful  378. 
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Leben,  spirit  377. 

lebendig,  vital  380;  vivid  379. 

leise,  subdued  376. 

Leidenschaft,  passion  371. 

leidenschaftlich,      passionate      376; 

impassioned  371. 
leidenschaftslos,    pure   376;    unem- 

passioned  376. 
Liebesgedicht,   erotic   366;   amatory 

verses  366;  love-poem  366;  poetry 

of  passion  366. 
Litanei,  litany  367. 
Lyrik,   lyrio,   lyrics,   lyrical    poetry, 

song  362. 
Lyrik  des  Meeres,  sea-poetry  368. 
Lyriker,  lyrist  363;  lyric  poet,  lyrical 

poet  363. 
lyrischer   Dichter,    lyrist  363;    lyric 

poet,  lyrical  poet  363. 
lyrisches  Gedicht,  lyric,  lyric  poem 

362. 

malend,  descriptive;  pictorial  379. 
malendes  Gedicht,  descriptive  lyric, 

poem  368. 
Melodie,  melody  384;  music  384. 
melodisch,  melodious  384. 
momentaner  Erguß,  burst  of  emotion 

373. 
Motiv,  motive  364;  Suggestion  364. 
mühsam,  elaborate  375. 
Musik,  music  384. 
musikalisch,  musical  384. 

Nacktheit,  crudity  379;  rawness  379. 
naiv  intiutive  370. 

nationale  Lyrik,  national  poetry  367. 
Naturbild,    nature-painting,    nature- 

poem,  poem  of  nature  367. 
Naturdichtung,    nature -poetry    367; 

poetry  of  nature  367. 
Naturgedicht,  nature-painting,  nature- 

poem,  poem  of  nature  367. 
Natürlichkeit,  artlessness  375. 
Naturlyrik,  nature-poetry  367;  poetry 

of  nature  367. 

Bausteine  L 


naturnotwendig,    spontaneous;  ine- 

vitable  374. 
Naturschilderung,     nature-painting, 

nature-poem,  poem  of  nature  367. 
nebelhaft,  elusive  379;  intangible  379. 
neckisch,  playful  378. 
niedlich,  dainty  379. 
Nüchternheit,  frigidity  377. 

Ode,  ode  369. 

packend,  thrilling  384. 
Parteigedicht,  ballad  367. 
Parteilyrik,  party  poetry  367. 
Pastoralpoesie,   pastoral  poetry  369. 
patriotische  Lyrik,  patriotic  poetry  367. 
Phantasie,    fancy;    imagination;   in- 

vention  370. 

Phantasie ,  imaginative  379. 

phantasievoll,    imaginative    379;    in- 

ventive  380. 
phantastisch,  fantastic  380. 
platt,  obvious  377;  trivial  377. 
Plattheit,  triviality  378. 
poetischer  Geist,  poetic  spirit  369. 
poetisches  Talent,  poetic  faculty  369. 
poetisches     Temperament,      poetic 

temperament  369. 
politisches  Gedicht,  political  poem  367. 
prunkhaft,  pompous  375. 
Psalm,  psalm  367. 

Realismus,  crudity  379. 
realistisch,  realistic  380. 
Reflexionspoesie,  poetry  of  contemp- 

lation  368;   reflective   poetry  368; 

intellectual  poetry  368. 
reine    Lyrik,    absolute    poetry    366; 

poetry  pure  and  simple  366. 
reines  lyrisches  Gedicht,  pure  lyric 

366. 
religiöses  Gedicht,   religious   poetry 

367. 

religiöse  Lyrik,  religious  poetry  366. 
Rhapsode,  rhapsodist  369. 

27 
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Rhapsodie,  rhapsody  369. 
Rhetorik,  rhetoric  376. 
rhetorisch,  rhetorical  376. 
Rhythmus,   rhythm  383;   movement 

383. 
roh,  coarse  379;  crude  379. 
Roheit,  crudity;  rawness  379. 
Rollenlied,  dramatic  lyric  369;  mono- 

logue  369. 
Rollenlyrik,  dramatic  poetry  369. 
rühren,  appeal  385. 
rührend,  touchlng  384. 

Sangbarkeit,  melody  384. 
sanglich,  melodious  384. 
satirisches   Gedicht,   satire,   satirical 
lyric  369. 

Schäferdichtung,  pastoral  poetry  369. 
schal,  fiat  377. 
Schärfe,  precision  383. 
schattenhaft,  elusive  379. 
Schelmerei,  playfulness  378. 
schemenhaft,  elusive  379. 
Schlachtlied,  battlesong  367. 
schmucklos,  unadorned  383. 
Schwulst,  fustian;  bombast  375. 
Schwung,  movement  383;  spirit377, 
lilt  383. 

schwungvoll,  spirited  377. 
Seegedicht,  sea-poem  368. 
Seelenleben,  inner  life  371. 
seelenvoll,  sensitive  377 ;  wistful377. 
sentimentalisch,  reflective  370. 
Sinn,  feeling  371. 
Sinngedicht,  epigram  368. 
sinnlich,  expressive  379;  imaginative 
379;  pictorial  379;  vivid  379. 

Soldatenlied,  military  piece  368. 
Spruchdichtung,    proverbial    poetry 
368. 

sprühen,  tingle  with  380. 
sprühend,  brilliant  376. 
Stachelvers,  squib  368. 
Steigerung,  heightening  373. 
Stimmung,    association   380;    atmo- 
sphere  363,   380;  impulse  372;  in- 


spiration  372,  381 ;  mood  363,  372, 
381 ;  note  381 ;  sentiment  263,  372, 
381;  spirit  372;  Suggestion  381; 
suggestiveness  381;  temper  363, 
372,  381 ;  tone  382. 

stimmungsvoll,  inspired  372. 
Stoff,  matter  363;  subjcct  364;   sub 
ject-matter  364;  theme  364. 

straff,  tense  383. 
stürmisch,  impetuous  384. 


temperamentvoll,  spirited  377. 

tief,  wistful  377. 

tiefsinnig,  profound  377. 

Ton,    accent  385;    atmosphere   380: 

note  381 ;   strain  381 ;  temper  38! ; 

tenor  381 ;  vein  382. 
Tonart,  tenor  383. 
Tonfall,  cadence  384. 
Totenklage,  deathsong,  elegiac,  ele- 

giac  poem,  elegy  369.  J 

Trinklied,    drinking-song    368;   con- 

vivial  song  368. 


Überfeinerung,  refinement  382. 
überspannt,  fanciful  380. 
unaufdringlich,  unemphatic  376. 
unbestimmt,  vague  379. 
uneben,  harsh  383. 
ungehobelt,  crude  379. 
ungeschminkt,  unvarnished  380. 
Unmittelbarkeit,    directness    383; 

spontaneity  374;   unconsciousness 

374. 
Unterströmung,  under-current382. 
ursprünglich,  unconventional;sponta- 

neous  374. 
Ursprünglichkeit,  artlessness;sponta 

neity;   unconsciousness  374. 


Vaterlandslyrik,  patriotic  poetry  36" 
verarbeiten,  touch  373. 
verdichtet,  sublimated  372. 
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Verdichtung,  compression ,   conden- 

sation  372. 
verletzen,  offend  385. 
Versmaß,  movement  383. 
verstimmen,  jar  385. 
verweben,  inweave  373. 
volkstümlich,  idiomatic  378. 
voll  sein  von,  to  be  redolent  of  382. 
vollendet,  exquisite  379. 
volltönend,  rhetorical  376. 
vorzaubern,  suggest  384. 

wahr,  real;  realistic  330. 
Wehmut,  pathos  377. 
wehmütig,  pathetic  377. 
wirksam,  telling  384. 
wirkungsvoll,  impressive  384. 
wogend,  billowy  384. 


Wohlklang,  beauty  of  sound;   sono- 

rity  384. 
wohlklingend,  musical  384. 
wohltuend,  exhilarating  384. 
Wortklang,  sonority  384. 
Wortkünstelei,  verbal  enamelling  382. 
Wortschwall,  rhetoric  376. 
Würde,  dignity  378. 
würdevoll,  stately  378. 


zahm,  tarne  377. 
zart,  delicate  378. 
zierlich,  quaint  378. 
Zufallsdichtung,    occasional    poetry 
373. 

Zug,  tinge  381 ;  touch  382. 
Zurückhaltung,  reticence  376. 
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Beiträge  zur  neuenglischen 
Lexikographie 

von 

Leon  Kellner  (Czernowitz). 
(Schluß.) 


IV.  Besetting. 

Das  Wort  wird  von  den  WBB.  in  Verbindung  mit  sin 
gebracht  (nach  Hebr.  XII,  1)  und  mit  Gewohnheitssünde 
(Muret),  beherrschende,  überwältigende  Sünde  (Flügel)  wieder- 
gegeben. Die  WBB.  sind  nun  nach  zwei  Richtungen  zu  er- 
gänzen. Erstens  erscheint  besetting  auch  in  anderen  Ver- 
bindungen, allerdings  nach  dem  Vorbild  von  besetting  sin, 
zweitens  ist  die  Bedeutung  wohl  auch  Haupt...,  Grund..., 
eingewurzelt,  unausrottbar,  unentrinnbar. 

So  lay  aside  that  scepticism,  which  is  your  besetting  sin,  and  give 
unfeigned  thanks  to  St.  Brigitta,  or  St.  Gengulpha,  or  St  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  or  whoever  is  your  tutelar  saint,  for  having  provided  you  with  a  palace 
at  the  cost  of  a  hovel,  and  for  having  sent  you  such  an  invaluablefriend  a> 

"Your  attached 

"Elizabeth  De  Wynt." 
(Broughton,  Christmas  Evc  13) 

„  Hauptschwäche. u 

The  besetting  sins  of  boyhood  are  pure  thoughtlessness  and  care- 
lessness.  On  those  things  the  personality  of  the  teacher  has  little — some- 
times  no  direct  effect.  There  are  boys  who  will  forget  necessary  little 
duties  many  times  daily,  who  will  spoil  their  school  work  by  sheer  care- 
lessness,  and  who  will  grow  up  handicapped  by  complete  want  of  concen- 
tration  or  method.    (Mark,  The  Teacher  and  the  Child  28.) 

"My  audience  knows  nothing  about  my  characters  except  what,  in 
one  way  or  another,  I  teil  them."  The  failure  to  bear  this  in  mind  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  amateur  playwright.    (Archer,  Poets,  121.) 
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I  confess  it  as  a  besetting  infirmity  of  mine,  that  I  am  too  much 
of  an  Eudaemonist.    (De  Quincey,  Opium-Eater.) 

°I  could  not  credit  such  a  misfortune! — Great  God!  will  nothing  in 
this  world  prosper  with  us! — Is  there  some  besetting  curse  attached  to 
our  fatal  destiny!"    (Gore,  The  Dean's  Daughter  I,  247  [T].) 

„unentrinnbarer  Fluch. u 

The  rector's  study  was  on  the  ground  floor,  facing  south.  It  was  a 
long  room,  but  narrow,  and  so  low  that  the  present  incumbent,  who 
stood  six-feet-two,  had  contracted  a  stoop  out  of  continual  and  instinctive 
dread  of  "the  ancient  beams  that  score d  his  study  ceiling,"  combined 
with  a  besetting  habit  of  pacing  the  floor.    (Hornung,  Peccavi  22.) 

The  besetting  danger  of  endowments-mental  Stagnation  and  apathy. 
(M.  Pattison  INED.].) 

You  are  a  merciful  dispensation  to  authors.  You  know  how  to  value 
their  works  properly,  which,  as  modesty  is  their  besetting  virtue,  they 
never  do  themselves.    (Mrs.  Clifford  [Brief  an  Mr.  Watt].) 


V.  Bewilder,  bewildering,  bewildered,  bewilderment 

A.  Bewilder. 
(Die  WBB.  irreführen;  —  verwirren;  —  bestürzen). 

1.  verblüffen. 

...a never  resting  press  simply  astounds,  be wilders,  and  overwhelms 
us.    (Sala,  London  353  [Sattler].) 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Ingham  has  been  in  England,"  Mrs.  Adams  went  on, 
"but  that  doesn't  excuse  everything." 

Mrs.  Adams  certainly  did  be  wilder  one  at  times. 

"Why  should  it  excuse  anything?"  I  exclaimed,  but  she  said,  "Hush! 
Here  comes  Verona."    (Cotes,  Those  Delightful  Americans  80  [T|.) 

Eunice  spent  quite  a  delightful  hour  in  Miss  Durnford's  dressing- 
room  turning  out  her  hoards  of  finery.  The  number  of  her  gowns  be- 
wildere d  Eunice,  who  seldom  had  more  than  one  new  one  in  a  year. 
(Carey,  The  Highway  of  Fate  127.) 

2.  verwirren,  Rätsel  aufgeben,  Kopfzerbrechen  machen. 

The  Bible  does  not  bewilder  us  with  abstruse  definitions,  but 
rather  tu  ms  our  thoughts  from  such  speculations.  (Lubbock,  The  Use  of 
Life  264  [T\.) 

To  teil  the  truth,  I  have  been  needing  you  badly.  This  London  life 
be  wilders  me — all  the  chatter  and  banter  and  smart  talk  seem  to  me 
meaningless  and  empty.    (Lyall,  The  Hinderers  100  [TJ.) 

George  Berkeley  was  born  on  March  12,  1684,  by  the  Nore,  in  the 
county  Kilkenny.    His  father  was  an  Irishman  of  English  descent,  William 
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Berkeley.  In  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  Century  George  Berkeley 
went,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  Trinity  College.  In 
Trinity  College  he  remained  for  thirteen  years,  studying,  thinking,  dreaming, 
bewildering  most  of  the  collegians,  his  colleagues,  who  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  was  a  genius  or  a  block 
head.    (McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  I,  335.) 

3.  befremden,  überraschen. 

He  meanwhile,  as  he  advanced  further  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
stränge  nature,  was  more  and  more  bewildered  by  her,— her  perversitie* 
and  caprices,  her  brilliancies  and  powers,  her  utter  lack  of  any  Standard 
or  scheme  of  life.    (Ward,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  II,  228  [T].) 

The  children  grow  up  bewildering  their  parents  at  every  turn  by 
characteristics  they  don't  understand.    (Cholmondeley,  Red  Pottage  II,  213 1 

4.  berücken,  (ver)blenden. 

The  blaze  of  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and  be  wild  er  nation- 
(Macaulay,  History  I,  41.) 

"But  I  will  teil  you  one  thing,"  cried  out  Barn,  very  pale,  "tha: 
using  one's  brain  lessens  the  strength  of  one's  affections — they  do  not  $r 
confuse  and  bewilder  one — your  self-respect  grows  as  you  shake  vour- 
seif  clear  of  them."     (Mathers,  Bam  Wildfire  I,  107.) 

B.  Bewildering. 
1.  verblüffend. 

....  British  people,  after  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  had  returned 
to  their  business,  and  put  America  out  of  their  thoughts,  as  they  supposed, 
for  ever.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  instant  and  bewilderine 
Sensation  which  the  news  of  what  had  been  done  at  Westminster  produced 
across  the  ocean.    (Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution  I,  56.) 

Naples,  that  bewildering  union  of  modern  commerce  and  classic 
association — its  domes,  its  palms,  its  palaces,  its  crowded,  hoarse-shoulmc 

quays,  its  theatres  and  giant  churches,  its  steep  and  filthy  lanes  black 

(Malet,  Sir  Richard  Calmady.) 

At  anyrate,  the  loving  reconciling  effort  had  done  its  work.  Letty 
could  not  be  insensible  to  such  a  flattery,  a  compliment  so  unexpected,  <* 
bewildering — the  heart  of  a  Marcella  Maxwell  poured  out  to  her  for  the 
taking.    (Ward,  Sir  George  Tressady  II,  267.) 

2.  rätselhaft,  unverständlich. 

Whatever  the  general  and  ultimate  effect  of  these  Operations  may 
have  been,  it  is  beyond  question  that  their  contemplation  was  annoying 
and  bewildering  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  were  present.  (Doyle, 
The  Great  Boer  War  H,  15  [T].) 
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3.  kompliziert,  verzwickt. 

The  "Standard,"  in  endeavouring  to  explain  away  tlie  Ministerial 
defeat,  "cannot  imagine  that  votes  were  appreciably  influenced  by  the  still 
incomplete  Education  Bill,  which  we  do  not  suppose  is  being  minutely 
considered  by  the  Leeds  electors  in  its  somewhat  bewilde  ring  passage 
through  Committee."    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

"It  is  rather  bewildering  at  first.  One  would  like  it  in  black  and 
white,  though  I  never  understood  genealogical  tables.  However,  the  point 
ist  that  your  branch  of  our  family  has  remained  at  Wapping,  carrying  on 
the  old  business,  all  these  years.    (Besant,  Master  Craftsman  I,  85.) 

4.  verwirrend,  betäubend. 

For,  unquestionably,  as  the  busy  weeks  of  the  London  season  went 
forward,  Katherine  grew  increasingly  far  from  "hating  it  all.*'  At  first  she 
had  found  the  varied  interests  and  persons  presented  to  her,  the  rapid 
interchange  of  thought,  the  constant  movement  of  society,  slightly  be- 
wildering.   (Malet  a.  a.  O.  II,  134.) 

Raeburn  found  the  walk  from  Hallin's  Bloomsbury  quarters  to  Drury 
Lane  hot  and  airless.  The  planes  were  already  drooping  and  yellowing 
in  the  Squares,  the  streets  were  at  their  closest  and  dirtiest,  and  the  traffic 
of  Holborn  and  its  approaches  had  never  seemed  to  him  more  bewildering 
in  its  roar  and  volume.    (Ward,  Marcella  III,  83.) 

5.  überraschend,  erstaunlich,  unglaublich. 

"We  live  together  years  and  years, 

And  leave  unsounded  still 
Each  other's  Springs  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Each  other's  depths  of  will." 

Lord  Houghton. 

But  still  more  bewildering  is  the  way  in  which  we  live  years 
and  years  with  ourselves  in  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  powers  that  lie 
dormant  beneath  the  surface  of  character.  (Cholmondeley,  Diana 
Tempest  I,  209.) 

"Upon  my  word!"  murmured  Lord  Shotover.  —  The  infinite  variety 
of  the  feminine  outlook,  the  unqualified  audacity  of  feminine  action,  Struck 
him  as  bewildering.  Talk  of  women's  want  of  logic!  It  was  their 
relentless  application  of  logic — as  they  apprehended  it — which  staggered 
him.    (Malet,  a.  a.  O.  II,  203.) 

A  man,  black  and  sombre  as  a  monk,  stood  with  a  flag  and  signalled 
to  an  unseen  man  perched  above  his  head,  who  was  conducting  the 
movements  of  the  excavating  crane  that,  whistling  and  snorting,  sent  down 
its  iron  box  or  bücket  and  brought  it  up  again  to  be  landed  by  unseen 
hands  upon  the  running  trollies  with  a  bewildering  and  unchecked 
rapidity.    (Maxwell,  The  Ragged  Messenger  I,  177.) 

He  had  dwelt  among  stränge  peoples  and  looked  on  stränge  gods. 
He  had  hunted  stränge  beasts,  moreover,  and  learnt  their  polity  and  their 
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ways.  He  had  seen  the  bewildering  fecundity  of  nature  in  thc  tropic 
jungle,  and  her  barren  and  terrible  beauty  in  the  outstretch  of  the  naked 
desert.    (Malet,  a.  a.  O.  I,  150.) 

6.  überwältigend. 

...and  Peter  himself  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  from  between 
his  collars,  as  if  he  were  deliberating  what  particular  Investments  he 
should  favour  when  he  came  into  the  receipt  of  that  bewildering  income. 
(Dickens,  Christmas  Carol.) 

If  papa  could  have  seen  his  way  to  being  a  poor  man,  I  feel  I 
should  have  been  a  better  wife. 

"Please  don't  suggest  the  possibility,"  I  begged  the  Woman  of  thc 
World;  "the  thought  is  too  bewildering."  (Jerome,  Tea-Table  Talk 58  [T|.) 

His  eyes,  looking  past  her,  sought  those  of  Valerie.  It  was  from 
his  face  that  her  sister's  had  caughtthe  reflection  of  hope  and  bewildering 
joy.    (Francis,  The  Duenna  of  a  Genius  271  [T].) 

Indeed,  the  very  abundance  of  material  is  now  proving  an  em- 
barrassment  to  historians,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  one  man  to 
master  every  detail  in  this  bewildering  torrent  of  facts.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

7.  blendend,  berückend. 

...a  bewildering  coruscation  of  beauty  and  talent.  (Dickens,  The 
Pickwick  Papers  I,  232.    [Sattler].) 

Take  a  woman  with  bewildering  eyes,  say,  of  a  maddening  size 
and  shape  and  fringed  with  long  lashes  which  distract  you  to  look  at;  the 
creature  knows  that  her  eyes  are  bewildering,  as  well  as  she  knows 
that  fire  bums  and  that  ice  melts.    (Linton,  The  Girl  of  the  Period  58  [T].) 

She  would  have  been  pleased  to  know  how  bewilderingly  the 
sunlight,  twisling  through  the  branches,  played  hide  and  seek  in  her  hair. 
(Merrick,  When  A  Girl  is  Engaged  152.) 

C.  Bewildered. 
1.  verblüfft,  verdutzt,  überrascht,  starr. 

Some  of  them  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  never  were  men 
more  bewildered  than  by  this  stränge  reprieve.  (McCarthy,  A  History 
of  the  Four  Georges.) 

"You're  not  looking,"  he  said,  feigning  surprise.  "You  take  no  in- 
terest  in  jewels;  aren't  you  well?" 

"Yes,  dearest;  but  I'm  bewildered." 

(Moore,  Evelyn  Innes  I,  146.) 

"This  is  what  comes  of  trusting  you,  Mr.  Banfield,  and  I  who 
thought  I  was  dealing  with  a  gentleman!" 

With  my  head  and  my  heart  füll  of  -dreams  I  was  staggered  and 
bewildered. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Seymour?"  I  gasped.  (White,  Park 
Lane  I,  73.) 
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"I  do  not  widerstand,"  in  a  be wildered  voice,  for  she  was  hardly 
prepared  for  such  a  direct  assault.     (Carey,  The  Highway  of  Fate  II,  90.) 

2.  betäubt. 

Shouting  aloud — as  it  seemed  to  him — in  angry  terror,  the  boy  woke, 
He  sat  up  trembling,  wet  with  Perspiration,  bewildered  by  the  struggle 
and  the  wild  phantasmagoria  of  his  dream.    (Malet,  a.  a.  O.  I,  166.) 

...bewildered  by  this  great  London.   (Clifford,  Woodside  Farm  65.) 
She    was   free.     She   looked   round  dazzled,   bewildered.    (Chol- 
mondeley,  Red  Pottage  I,  265.) 

3.  verwirrt,  wirr  (im  Kopfe),  konfus,  denkunfähig. 

But  how  should  a  man  see  them?  From  place  to  place  he  walks 
at  the  heels  of  an  attentive  guide  who  is  füll  of  Information  tili  he  grows 
bewildered.  Here  are  temples,  here  are  baths,  here  a  theatre,  a  forum, 
a  wall,  a  circus,  a  private  house  with  the  statues  still  standing  about  the 
court,  an  abode  not  to  be  described,  a  baker's,  a  silversmith's,  an  artist's 
shop,  what  not?  Ali  the  wreckage  of  a  city,  none  of  the  f inest.  (Haggard, 
A.  Winter  Pilgrimage  II.) 

I  love  my  ideas  to  jostle  about  and  fight  and  shift  and  change  and 
dance,  like  colours  in  a  cloud.  I  like  to  find  myself  helpless,  shaken, 
bewildered,  clutching  at  straws.  You  don't  understand  that,  Uncle  Mark. 
Ideas  are  the  beautiful,  budding  flowers  of  one's  thoughts.  (Phillpotts, 
Sons  of  the  Morning  I.) 

How  thankful  I  was  when  we  saw  the  lights  of  Timaru!  I  was 
stunned  and  bewildered,  tired  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe, 
and  black  and  blue  all  over  from  being  jolted  about  (Barker,  Station  Life 
in  New  Zealand.) 

"Christian,  perhaps  after  all  you  might  be  able  to  help  me  a  little 
if  I  am  not  too  bewildered  to  teil  you  things  properly.  How  am  I  to 
make  you  understand  when  I  do  not  understand  myself?"  (Carey,  A  Passage 
Perilous  II,  17.) 

I  went  through  many  anxieties,  however,  on  that  return  journey, 
because  my  two  companions,  who  were  in  the  most  tearing  school-boy 
spirits,  insisted  on  leaving  the  road  with  its  guiding  marks  of  waggon 
wheels,  as  well  as  every  landmark  to  which  I  fondly  clung,  and  taking 
me  across  country  over  hili  and  dale,  through  swampy  hollows  and  over 
rocky  goatpaths  until  I  was  quite  bewildered  and  thoroughly  incredulous 
as  to  where  we  should  emerge.  (Barker,  A  Year's  Housekeeping  in 
South  Airica.) 

•What  have  you  read?"  he  asked. 

"Everything!  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Renan,  Daudet,  Zola,  Tolstoi,  Kant, 
Maupassant,  Spencer,  Darwin." 

He  held  up  an  entreating  hand.  "Poor  child,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
wonder  you  are  befogged  and  bewildered.  (Rita,  Queer  Lady  Judas  II,  1 73.) 
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4.  befremdet. 

But  he  is  also  a  conservative,  one  who  all  along  was  bewildered 
and  repelled  by  the  French  Revolution.    (Seeley,  Goethe  243  [T|.) 

Most  English  readers  lay  it  (Wilhelm  Meister)  down  bewildered, 
wondering  what  Goethe's  admirers  can  see  in  it  so  extraordinary,  and 
astonished  at  the  indifference  to  what  we  have  agreed  to  call  morality — 
that  is,  the  part  of  morality  that  concerns  the  relations  of  the  sexes — which 
reigns  throughout  it.    (Daselbst  187.) 

It  is  far  iriore  difficult  in  French  to  imagine  a  thing  which  could 
represent,  at  the  same  moment,  poetry  and  prose,  than  it  would  be  in 
English.  But  M.  Paul  Fort  determined  to  create  this  entirely  new  thing, 
and  when  one  read  his  effusions  first  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  one  was 
bewildered.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

5.  bestürzt. 

wThen — then  my  father  never  saw  me,"  he  exclaimed  vehemently. 
And,  after  a  moment's  pause,  added: —  "I  am  glad  of  that— very  glad." 

"Ah!  But,  my  dearest,"  Lady  Calmady  cried,  bewildered  and 
aghast,  "you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying — think!"  (Malet,  a.  a.  O.  I,  158.) 

"Oh,  I  haven't  any;  I  am  too  stupid,  too  miserable,  too  bewildered 
to  think  of  any.  You  must  devise  some  arrangement  which  will  enable 
me  to  spend  most  of  my  time  away  from  home.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
for  you  to  make  suggestions,  because  you  don't  care."  (Norris,  The  Credit 
of  the  County.) 

"You  should  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Letty,  sharply. 
"What  is  that  letter?" 

She  took  it  from  his  hand  before  the  butler,  somewhat  bewildered 
by  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  could  explain  that  he  had  just  found 
it  in  the  letter-box,  where  it  might  have  been  lying  some  little  time,  as  he 
had  heard  no  knock.    (Ward,  Sir  George  Tressady  II,  184.) 

6.  fiberwältigt. 

"Oh,  the  girl's  mad!"  cried  Susie,  springing  up  from  the  sofa,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  herseif.  She  began  to  walk  about  the  room  bewil- 
dered by  the  difficulties  of  the  Situation,  for  how  could  a  girl  of  Annas 
age  live  alone,  and  direct  a  house  füll  of  objects  of  charity?  (The  Bene- 
factress  137  [T].) 

7.  ratlos,  hilflos;  fassungslos,  kopflos. 

The  poor  wretch  had  indeed  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too 
late,  sought  refuge  in  the  chimney  of  his  room;  his  flight  was  stopped  by 
a  grating  a  little  way  up;  to  this  grating  he  clung,  and  from  this  grating 
he  was  plucked  away  by  his  assailants.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  carried 
into  the  open  air,  was  borne,  the  bewildered,  despairing,  struggling  centre 
of  all  that  armed  and  merciless  mass,  swiftly  towards  the  Netherbow.    In 
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the  midst  of  the  blazing  torches,  the  Lochaber  axes,  the  guns . . .    (McCarthy, 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  II,  79.) 

The  blundering  and  bewildered  Cope  actually  allowed  Charles 
and  his  army  to  get  past  him.  Cope  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  traitor, 
but  he  was  a  terrible  blunderer,  and  while  the  English  general  was 
marching  upon  Inverness  Charles  was  triumphantly  entering  Perth.  From 
Perth  the  young  Prince,  with  hopeless,  helpless  Cope  still  in  his  rear, 
marched  on  Edinburgh.    (Daselbst  243.) 

When  she  is  in  the  presence  of  the  moral  tragedies  of  life,  she  is 
as  lost  and  bewildered  as  she  is  with  the  physical.  All  sin  an4  crime 
are  to  her  odd  and  inexplicable.    (Linton,  a.  a.  O.  127.) 

He  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  entertained, 
that  something  was  the  matter, — but  what,  no  man  knew,  or,  if  they  knew, 
thought  proper  to  declare.  Hopeless  and  bewildered,  he  left  the  books, 
and  wandered  day  after  day  from  farm  to  hamlet,  and  from  field  to  tram- 
per's  tent,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  the  secret  for  himself.  (Kingsley,  Yeast.) 

Then  the  bell  clanga  frantically;  the  guards  bellow  out  their  u£n 
venture  ^  messieurs  et  datnes.  En  voitur-r-re!"  and,  at  the  last  moment,  my 
compatriots  make  their  appearance  in  the  same  bewildered  State  as  at 
Paris,  but  this  time  with  their  mouths  füll  of  eatables,  like  the  monkeys 
at  the  Zoo.    (Philips,  As  in  a  Looking  Glass  123.) 


D.  Bewilderment. 
1.  Verblüffung,  Verdutzung,  Überraschung. 

"Go  to  America!"  exclamed  both  ladies  at  once.  My  mother-in-law's 
expression  was  one  of  simple  bewilderment.  Frances  looked  ironical. 
"What  under  the  sun  for?"  said  she.    (Cotes,  a.  a.  O.  7.) 

But  we  thought  you  were  staying  away,  like  everybody  eise." 

"Like — everybody — eise  ?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Steel,  smiling  on  the  other's  bewilderment. 
"I  humbly  apologise  for  having  classed  you  for  an  instant  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  delightful  neighbours.  (Hornung,  The  Shadow  of  the 
Rope  188  [T].) 

"Arrest  these  men,  Inspector!"  he  gasped. 

"On  what  Charge?" 

•That  of  murdering  their  coachman,  William  Kirwan!" 

The   Inspector  stared   about  him   in   bewilderment.     "Oh,  come 

now,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  he  at  last;  "I  am  sure  you  don't  really  mean  to " 

(Doyle,  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes  I,  267.) 

"I  am  Mrs.  Delafield." 

The  girl  started  violently. 

"Are  you?    I — I  beg  your  pardon!" 

She  stood  in  a  flushed  bewilderment  staring  at  the  lady  who  had 
addressed  her.    (Ward,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  II,  195.) 
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2.  Verwirrung. 

The  streets  were  always  crowded.  Coaches,  chairs,  wheelbarrows, 
fops,  chimney  sweeps,  porters  bearing  huge  burdens,  bullies  swaggering 
with  great  swords,  bailiffs  chasing  some  impecunious  poet,  cut-purses, 
funerals,  christenings,  weddings  and  street  fights,  would  seem  from  some 
contemporary  accounts  to  be  invariably  mixed  up  together  in  helpless  and 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  general  bewilderment  was  made 
more  bewildering  by  the  very  babel  of  street  cries  bawled  from  the 
sturdy  lungs  of  orange  girls,  chair  menders,  broom  sellers,  bailad  singers, 
old  clothes  men,  and  wretched  representatives  of  the  various  gaols,  raising 
their  plaintive  appeal  to  „remember  the  poor  prisoners."  (McCarthy, 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  I,  84.) 

If  he  were  shut  up  in  a  factory  to  find  out  for  himself  the  co-ope- 
rative  action  of  all  the  whirring  wheels,  the  effect  could  be  scarcely  more 
bewildering.  Bewilderment  however,  must  be  brief  if  the  reader  is 
to  be  worthy  of  collaborating  with  Mr.  James.    (Daily  Chronicle.) 

He  had  just  had  time  to  send  off  a  messenger,  first  to  his  friend  at 
the  Cafe  Gaillard,  and  then  to  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  before  escorting  her  to 
the  sleeping-car. 

Ah!  how  piteous  had  been  that  dull  bewilderment  with  which  she 
had  turned  to  him — 

"But— my  ticket?" 

"Here  they  are.  O!  never  mind.  We  will  settle  in  town.  Try  to 
sleep.    You  must  be  very  tired."    (Ward,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  II,  107.) 

3.  Bestürzung. 

Even  a  less  vain  man  than  John  might  have  been  cut  to  the  quick 
by  the  suddcn  horrified  bewilderment  of  her  face,  and  of  the  dazzled 
Hght-blinded  eyes  which  turned  to  peer  at  him  with  such  unseeing  distress. 
(Cholmondeley,  a.  a.  O.) 

"However  badly  she  may  have  behaved,"  said  I,  •she  is  in  a  dismal 
plight.    She  has  no  money,  no  friends,  and  is  about  to  become  a  mother.* 

Here  I  paused.  Miranda  looked  at  me  in  bewilderment.  The 
fresh  trouble  had  fallen  from  the  sky  like  a  blight.  (White,  The  West 
End  II,  177.) 

4.  Ratlosigkeit,  Hilflosigkeit,  Fassungslosigkeit. 

"The  Queen  passed  away  at  half-past  six  this  evening,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice. 

He  raised  his  head:  his  face  looked  like  that  of  an  overtired  child, 
in  his  eyes  there  was  an  expression  of  pathetic  bewilderment.  (Lyall, 
a.  a.  O.  35.) 

All  ...were  lost  in  a  stupefaction  of  anger,  bewilderment,  and 
despondency.    (Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution  II,  153.) 

A  look  of  bewilderment  crossed  her  face,  and  then  she  realized  his 
suspense  and  said  gravely,"  You  may  come."    (Cholmondeley,  a~  a.  O.  H,  38. 
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Alphabetische  Übersicht: 


A.  Bewilder. 

B.  Bewildering 

C.  Bewildered. 

D.Bewilderment 

befremden 

befremdend 

befremdet 

berücken 

berückend 

bestürzt 

Bestürzung 

blenden 

erstaunlich 

betäubt 

Kopfzerbrechen 

kompliziert 

denkunfähig 

machen 

fassungslos 

Fassungslosig- 
keit 

hilflos 

Hilflosigkeit 

kopflos 

Rätsel  aufgeben 

rätselhaft 

ratlos 
starr 

Ratlosigkeit  / 

überraschend 

überrascht 

Überraschung 

überwältigend 

überwältigt 

unglaublich 

unverständlich 

verblüffen 

verblüffend 

verblüfft 

Verblüffung 

verdutzt 

Verdutzung 

verwirren 

verwirrend 

verwirrt 

Verwirrung 

verblenden 

verzwickt 

wirr 

VI. 

Blatant. 

(Die  WBB.  geben  außer  der  Verbindung  "blatant  beast": 
laut,  geräuschvoll;  —  pöbelhaft;  —  marktschreierisch.) 

1.  geräuschvoll, 
großmäulig,  schellenlaut,  marktschreierisch. 

"You're  speakin'  French,"  interrupted  Captain  Cable. 

"Yes,  my  fren',  I  am.    Do  you  know  French?" 

aNot  me,"  returned  Captain  Cable,  affably.  "TheyVe  all  one  to  me. 
They're  all  damn  nonsense." 

He  was,  it  seemed,  that  which  is  called  in  these  days  of  blatant 
patriotism,  a  thorough  Englishman,  or  a  true  Blue,  according  to  the  social 
Station  of  the  Speaker.    (Merriman,  The  Vultures  [T].) 

It  was  two  days  after,  that  Mi  ran  da,  in  search  of  consolation,  dis- 
covered  in  Ruskin's  work  the  famous  passage  which  has  so  often  vexed 
lovers  of  peace  like  myself:  "When  I  teil  you  that  war  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  arts,  I  mean  also  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  high  virtues 
and  faculties  of  men,"  and  so  on.  The  passage,  she  thought,  might  serve 
as  an  anodyne  to  the  newspaper  hysterics,  and  expressed  her  intention  of 
copying  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  blatant  editor  who,  at  that  dismal 
moment,  was  depressing  his  readers.    (White,  The  West  End  II,  191.) 
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He  called  it  the  Food  of  the  Gods,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  for  an  hour 
or  so  at  the  most  altogether,  After  that  he  decided  he  was  being  absurd. 
When  he  first  thought  of  the  thing  he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  vista  of  enormous 
possibilities — iiterally  enormous  possibilities,  but  upon  this  dazzling  vista, 
after  one  stare  of  amazement,  he  resolutely  shut  his  eyes,  even  as  a  con- 
scientious  "scicntist"  should.  After  that,  the  Food  of  the  Gods  sounded 
blatant  to  the  pitch  of  indecency.  He  was  surprised  he  had  used  the 
expression.    (Wells,  The  Food  of  the  Gods  12.) 

2.  himmelschreiend;  sonnenklar. 

Not  that  Mr.  Westbury  Jones  was  ill-natured.  The  Sfiy,  of  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief,  was  not  a  Journal 
which  occupied  itself  with  scandal,  unless  the  scandal  were  of  so  blatant 
a  nature  that  it  could  not  well  be  ignored.    (Bagot,  Love's  Proxy  125  [T|.) 

This  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  deceiving  the  buyer  into 
the  belief  that  he  is  getting  cheaply  what  he  is  not.  This  imposture  takes 
a  variety  of  forms,  as,  for  example,  when  chemists  advertise  "störe  piices,*' 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  ask  nothing  like  störe  prices.  This  is  a  blatant 
fraud,  because  the  buyer  is  cheated  into  buying  on  false  pretences.  (Daily 
Chronicle.) 

3.  pöbelhaft;  geschmacklos. 

Zermatt,  so  late  a  virgin  stronghold  of  the  Higher  Alps,  is  now  a 
mere  cockney  excursion,  and  sixty  thousand  trippers  invade  its  solitude 
with  every  summer,  plodding  like  cameis  in  a  string,  vexing  the  air  with 
inane  noises,  offending  the  mountain  stillness  with  songs  to  which  the  brav 
of  mules  were  music,  insulting  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  heavens  with 
the  intrusion  of  their  own  ludicrous,  blatant  and  imbecile  personalities, 
incapable  even  of  being  silent  and  ashamed.  (Ouida,  Critical  Studies  215  [T].) 

But  if  there  is  the  noisy  and  Ignorant  „No  Popery"  of  Puritan  fana- 
ticism,  blatant,  blind,  bawling,  and  brawling  there  is  also  the  sober  and 
serious,  legal  and  historical  "No  Popery,"  calm  and  quiet  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  impregnable  position,  of  national  patriotism  and  loyalty  and  constitu- 
tional  Church  principle.    (Monthly  Review.) 

4.  protzig;  aufdringlich. 

Dinner  was  over.  On  the  table  stood  dessert — nuts,  oranges,  and 
square-necked  dec anters  on  which  the  gaslight  feil  (impudently  it  now 
seems)  from  the  blatant  glass  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
(White,  Park  Lane  I,  16.) 

We  spoke  of  John  Drew.  Lydia  was  "sure  he  must  be  very  nice." 
I  granted  him  useful  qualities,  but  deplored  his  "blatant  Philistinism." 
(Daselbst  i,  65.) 

"Violets,"  he  remarked.  "How  fragrant!  I  always  think  there  is  no 
scent  so  perfect  for  a  lady's  room.  Roses  are  sweet,  but  their  perfume 
is  more  blatant  than  that  of  the  violet,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  (Grand, 
Babs  the  Impossible  I,  105.) 
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I  never  saw  a  woman  so  determined — I  might  say,  so  blatantly 
determined — to  do  her  duty  by  a  stepchild  as  Pauline.  She  rushed  upon 
the  question  of  governesses  at  once.    (White  Park  Lane  I,  153.) 

5.  rücksichtslos. 

Miss  Mangles,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  point  of  smoking  a  cigarette 
from  time  to  time  in  public.  There  were  two  reasons.  The  ostensible 
reason,  which  she  gave  freely  when  asked  for  it,  and  even  without  the 
asking — namely,  that  she  was  not  going  to  allow  men  to  claim  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco.  There  was  the  other  reason,  which  prompte  so  many  actions 
in  these  blatant  times-the  unconscious  reason  that,  in  going  counter  to 
ancient  prejudices  respecting  her  sex,  she  showed  contempt  for  men. 
(Merriman,  a.  a.  O.  162.) 

Pius  X.  is  a  moderate  smoker.  Italian  priests,  even  of  the  humble 
ranks,  do  not  consider  it  clerical  decorum  to  smoke  in  public;  and  much 
concern  used  to  be  feit  by  Cardinal  Sarto  in  face  of  the  rather  blatant 
non-observance  of  this  Convention  on  the  part  of  priestly  visitors  to  Venice 
from  England,  from  America,  above  all  from  Germany.  (Daily  Chronicle 
[6.  8.  1903].) 


VII.  Casual  (adj.). 

(Die  WBB.  geben:  zufällig;  gelegentlich;  unbeabsichtigt; 
planlos;  ungewiß). 

1.  zufällig. 

This  message  was  sent  by  the  Turkish  wires  with  the  shocking  result 
that  the  person  concerned  first  learned  of  her  bereavement  through  a 
casual  perusal  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Times.  The  cable 
itself  was  delivered  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  newspaper.  (Haggard, 
A  Winter  Pilgrimage  I,  175.) 

2.  gelegentlich. 

Lilian,  under  the  rule  which  restrained  her  from  idle  talk  with 
casual  visitors,  had  already  passed  between  the  Windows.  (Richardson, 
A  Drama  of  Sunshine  112.) 

"Afritnä  of  mine,  indeed!"  I  say,  with  dignity.  "That,  Mr.  Balfour, 
is  quitt  impossible  after  the  story  you  told  me  in  London  one  day.  I  did 
meet  him,  casually,  in  society  long  ago.  I  pity  him;  but  I  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  what  you  yourself  have  told  me."  (Philips,  As  in  a 
Looking  Glass  178.) 

Sometimes,  too,  there  are  reasons,  well  known  to  all  members  of  a 
Government  but  not  yet  in  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  which  incline  a 
Ministry  to  find  a  reason  for  resigning  office  in  the  result  of  some  casual 
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division  which  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidencc. 
(McCarthy,  A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  IV,  275.) 

Inquiries  at  some  of  the  large  book-shops  showed  that  the  casual 
sale  of  the  "Life"  had  scarcely  begun  yet,  but  Orders  for  it  were  numerous, 
and  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  to  supply  these  orders  that  the  issue  of 
yesterday  will  be  used.    (Daily  Chronicle  [10.  10.  1903].) 

3.  beliebig;  erste  beste. 

I  look  back  upon  the  bright  days  and  quiet  nights  we  have  rested 
in  this  tranquil  harbour.  Like  ships  that  have  rested  awhile  in  a  casual 
harbour,  blown  hither  by  storms,  we  part,  drawn  apart  by  the  etemal 
magnetism  of  the  sea.    (Moore,  Evelyn  Innes  II,  220.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  honorary  degree  of  a  university,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  goes  almost  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  every  casual  Prince,  is  a 
highly  desirable  recognition  of  public  Services.  (Wells,  Mankrind  in  the 
Making  U,  55  [T].) 

4.  absichtslos. 

„To  have  run  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Barking,  or  indeed  of  anybody 
eise,  casually  and  involuntarily,  to  have  blundered  into  thera — if  I  may 
so  express  myself — would  have  been  a  stupidity.  But  to  run  into  them 
intentionally  and  voluntarily  argues  considerable  powers  of  strategy,  an 
intelligent  direction  of  movement  which  I  respect  and  admire."  (Malet, 
Sir  Richard  Calmady  II,  75.) 

5.  beiläufig. 

"Did  he  just  chance,  now,  in  a  casual  way,  to  mention  the  other 
woman's  name,  I  wonder?"    (Hariand,  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  187.) 

He  seldom  even  mentioned  one  lady  to  another,  and  never  except 
in  a  casual  way;  but  they  all  talked  about  him.  (Grand,  Babs  the  lm- 
possible  I,  185.) 

Jem  spoke  in  a  casual,  offhand  way;  but  Lucia's  letter  to  Eunice, 
enclosing  a  note  for  Miss  Durnford,  treated  the  matter  very  differently. 
(Carey,  Highway  to  Fate.) 

Häufig:  casual  remark  „hingeworfene"  Bemerkung. 

That  night,  accordingly,  he  despatched  several  notes,  offering  the 
tickets  in  an  off-hand  way  to  certain  of  his  friends,  and  casually  men- 
tioning  that  he  was  interested  in  the  lady . . .  (Francis,  The  Duenna  of  a 
Genius  179.) 

„nebenher". 

"Oh,  donH  you  know?  Well,  never  mind.  Just  drop  in  casually 
for  luncheon  at  half-past  one.  Mamma  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
(Grand,  a.  a.  O.  I,  89.) 

„ohne  Umstände". 

6.  belanglos. 

They  talked  on  casual  subjects  during  luncheon.  Rhoda  was  present 
most  of  the  time  waiting  on  them  both ;  but  as  soon  as  the  meal  had  been 
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cleared  away,  and  the  maid  had  withdrawn,  Lilian  begged  Eunice  to  wheel 
up  an  easy-chair  close  to  her  couch.    (Carey,  a.  a.  O.  II,  56.) 

. . . .  to  be  married — such  grandeur  unachievable  formed  no  part  of 
Anneke  Peter's  wildest  dreams.  But  certainly  she  would  have  feit  pleased 
had  she  received  those  more  casual  attentions  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  country  girls.     (Martens,  My  Poor  Relations  II,  135.) 

7.  gleichgültig« 

This  is  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world  that  it  requires 
quite  unusual  energy  to  get  here  at  all,  and  I  am  thus  delivered  from 
casual  callers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  people  I  love,  or  people  who 
love  me,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  are  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
Coming  by  the  roundabout  train  journey  and  the  long  drive  at  the  end. 
(Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  54.) 

Another  drawback  is  that  to  prove  successful  such  farming  must  be 
under  absolutely  honest  and  intelligent  supervision.  The  casual  company- 
manager  despatched  from  England  would  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  bring 
it  to  financial  grief.  The  farmer  should  live  on  the  spot,  giving  his  own 
constant  care  to  every  Operation.    (Haggard,  a.  a.  O.  I,  225.) 

"Who  was  with  him?"  He  tried  to  throw  the  question  out  with  a 
casual  effect,  an  effect  of  unconcern.    (Harland,  a.  a.  O.  227.) 

He  always  remembered  how  at  the  end  of  lunch  she  took  out  her 
gold  knitted  purse,  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  tablecloth.  And  he  was 
astonished  at  the  casualness  with  which  she  spent  money  in  every  shop 
that  caught  her  fancy.    (Moore,  a.  a.  O.  II,  77.) 

8.  unbefangen. 

She  was  under  the  same  tree,  in  the  same  chair.  He  had  seen  her 
settle  herseif  there  half  an  hour  ago,  and  for  half  an  hour  he  had  been 
questioning  how  she  would  reeeive  him  if  he  joined  her.  What  should  he 
say  first;  could  he  give  to  the  indulgence  a  sufficiently  casual  air;  in 
fine,  what  sort  of  figure  would  he  cut?  (Merrick,  The  Quaint  Companions  193.) 

The  plotters  sat  back  in  their  chairs  and  tried  to  keep  their  guilty 
eyes  off  the  overturned  basin.  "Two  slices,  Annie?"  said  Mr.  Knight  in 
a  loud  tone,  elaborately  casual.  "Yes,  please,"  said  Aunt  Annie.  (Bennett, 
A  Great  Man  29.) 

9.  nachlassig,  lässig;  schlampig,  salopp. 

"Lady  Barbara  was  a  casual  hostess.  Standing  on  the  rüg  she 
surveyed  her  guests  with  a  complaisant  and  gratified  eye,  but  without 
attempting  to  exert  herseif  to  talk.  She  left  all  the  entertaining  to  he 
daughters."     (Whitley,  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  I,  42.) 

I  confess  that  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  you  could  confine  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  a  person  like  Miss  Wren  —  a  very  casual  messenger. 
(Castle,  Consequences  II,  97.) 

I  could  not  help  looking  at  the  boy  with  suspicion,  he  was  such  a 
casual  boy,   without  any  of  the  responsibility  of  his  buttons.     I  had  no 

Bausteine  I.  28 
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way  of  knowing  that  he  had  not  made  it  all  up.    (Cotes,  Those  Delightful 
Americans  49.) 

As  an  imperfect  and  casual  marshalling  would  have  been  as  invi- 
dious  as  an  exhaustive  one,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  forswear  all 
comparison  whatever  between  the  poets  on  my  list.  (Archer,  Poets  of  the 
Younger  Generation  4.) 

10.  nonchalant. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said  to  the  agent,  "that  we  shall  be  able  to  land  at 
Paphos?*' 

aOh!  I  think  so,"  he  replied  casually,  whereon  I  intimated  that  I 
would  wait  to  take  the  tickets  tili  the  boat  came  in. 

In  time  one  learns  to  put  a  very  exact  value  on  the  ul  think  so"  of 
a  shipping-agent.  In  this  instance  it  assured  me  that  there  was  not  a 
chance  of  our  visiting  the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  morrow.  (Haggard, 
a.  a.  O.  I,  196.) 

He  had  gathered  that  Champagne  was  in  truth  scarcely  worthy  of 
its  reputation  among  the  uninitiated,  that  the  greatest  of  all  wines  was 
burgundy,  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  burgundies  was  Roman6e-Conti. 
"Got  a  good  Roman6e-Conti?''  he  said  casually  to  the  waiter.  It  was 
immense,  the  look  of  genuine  respect  that  came  into  the  face  of  the  waiter. 
The  Louvre  had  a  good  Roman6e-Conti.    (Bennett,  a.  a.  O.  152.) 

Yes,  he  was  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it 
was  so.  Tom  had  brought  him.  The  curious  thing  about  Tom  was  that, 
though  he  lied  frequently  and  casually,  just  as  some  men  hitch  their 
collars,  his  wildest  Statements  had  a  way  of  being  truthful.    (Daselbst  235. ) 

11.  sorglos;  gedankenlos. 

In  the  sedate  man  of  affairs,  in  the  keen  diplomat,  she  would  recog- 
nise  neither  the  gay  boy,  frank  and  careless,  whose  one  ambition  had 
been  soldiering  and  who  had  been  the  gentlest  to  her,  of  all  her  eider 
playfellows,  nor  the  young  man,  listless,  dissatisfied  and  casual,  who  had 
waved  to  them  all  an  indifferent  enough  adieu  when  he  left  England, 
shipped  out  to  strenuous  colonies  he  hated,  when  all  the  desire  left  in  him 
after  his  disappointment  about  the  army  had  been  to  dream  away  life  in 
a  London  studio.     (Richardson,  a.  a.  O.  69.) 

Mrs.  Delane  was  no  casual  bungler,  but  one  who  looked  ahead  and 
possessed  brilliant  qualifications  for  the  part  she  was  playing.  A  little 
flattery,  a  few  sighs,  the  melancholy  of  the  sweet  misunderstood  soul!  I 
feit  cold  all  over.  With  such  an  inexperienced  gallant  the  game  was  so 
easy.    (White,  Park  Lane  II,  9.) 

Perhaps  Elizabeths  conscience  pricked  her  that  night,  or  more  pro- 
bably,  being  rather  a  casual  and  careless  young  woman,  a  gentle  hint 
from  Dinah  may  have  had  its  effect.     (Carey,  Herb  of  Grace  I,  166.) 

12.  planlos. 

The  Lower  House  unanimously  voted  a  reply  condemning  the 
Ministry  in  unequivocal  terms,  and  declaring  that  though  a  crisis  of  un- 
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paralleled  importance  had  been  reached  in  the  nation's  destiny,  Ministerial 
measures  were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  it,  since  their  policy  was  Oppor- 
tunist at  home  and  casual  abroad.    (Spectator.) 

And  it  is  the  presence  of  this  fixed  point  of  view  which  first 
distinguishes  Mr.  Inglis  Allen's  volume — as  a  volume — from  other  and  more 
casual  collections  of  scattered  contributions  to  the  periodicals.  He  has 
his  point  of  view,  and  he  defines  it  in  a  cynical  preface.  (Daily  Chronicle.) 

Mr.  Whiteing's  book,  on  the  conirary,  s  commended  by  its  brilliancy 
and  its  excellent  humour  throughout.  It  can  be  read  for  its  story  alone 
(though  that  is  somewhat  casually  unfolded),  for  happy  exaggerations  of 
current  follies,  for  scenes  of  smart  society  hit  off  with  judicious  satire, 
but  still  more  for  that  wonderful  fidelity  of  presentment  of  the  lower 
orders — rustic  this  time — which  was  notable  in  'No.  5,  John  Street.'  (Athe- 
naeum  [24.  10.  1903|.) 

13.  unmethodisch. 

First,  we  mav  notice  the  distinction  between  casual  or  desultorv 
memory  and  systematic  memory.  (Morgan,  Comparative  Psychoiogy  108.) 
casual  knowledge.  (Doyle,  The  Great  Boer  War  I,  167.) 
I  would,  however,  urge  on  all  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  Performance  of  some  conspicuously  intelligent  action  in  any 
animal,  not  to  rest  content  wi  h  merely  recording  it,  but  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  further  Observation  directed  to  the  end  of  ascertaining  its  true 
nature.  The  records  of  casual  Observation,  are  not  without  their  interest; 
but  the  results  of  detailed  investigation  are,  for  comparative  psychoiogy, 
of  far  greater  value.    (Morgan,  a.  a.  O.  XII.) 

14.  flüchtig;  oberflächlich. 

The  most  casual  observer  would  not  have  mistaken  him  for  a 
Kanaka  of  those  latitudes,  though  he  might  have  passed  as  a  Papuan. 
(Bullen,  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  I,  158.) 

UI  am  glad  to  hear  she  is  a  widow,"  said  he.  "She — she  might  strike 
a  casual  observer  as  somewhat  young,  for  a  widow."  (Harland,  a.  a.  0. 17.) 

To  Hallin  he  had  already  spoken  of  Miss  Boyce,  drawing  her  in 
light,  casual,  and  yet  sympathetic  strokes  as  the  pretty  girl  in  a  difficult 
Position.    (Ward,  Marcella  I,  104.) 

It  is  odd  to  find  Mr.  Gosse  casual  about  Gray,  whom  he  represents 
as  u Professor  of  Modern  Literature  at  Cambridge."  Literature  was  not 
professed  in  those  days  at  Cambridge,  which  has  now  no  Professor  of 
Poetry,  and  had  to  wait  tili  1896  for  an  English  Lectureship,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Skeat.     (Athenaeum  [25.  8.  1903].) 

She  loved  him,  but  was  her  present  love  as  intense  as  the  love  that 
had  obsessed  her  whole  nature  in  Paris  six  years  ago?  She  tried  to  think 
that  it  was,  and  found  casual  consolation  in  the  thought  that  if  she  were 
not  so  mad  about  him  now  as  she  was  then,  her  love  was  deeper;  it  had 
become  a  part  of  herseif,  and  was  founded  on  such  knowledge  of  his 
character  that  nothing  could  change  or  alter  it.    (Moore,  a.  a.  O.  II,  43.) 

28* 
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The  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  systematic  history  or  anythin^ 
like  it,  but  merely  a  discursive  hodge-podge  of  anecdotes,  newspaper 
reports,  and  pictures  of  the  time.  From  its  perusal  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  casual  reader  will,  we  fancy,  be  one  of  devout 
thankfulness  that  he  is  "flourishing"  now  rather  than  then.  (Daily  Chronicle.» 

15.  verwahrlost. 

The  hedge  round  it  was  broken  through  in  various  places,  and  ii 
had  a  casual  neglected  air.    (Ward,  The  History  of  David  Grieve  It  10.) 

16.  unbeschäftigt,  arbeitslos. 

The  formality  of  cbarging  Mr.  Wright  took  place  at  Cloak-lane  Police- 
station, in  the  City.  His  arrival  there  was  entirely  unobserved,  except  by 
a  few  casual  workmen,  who  seemed  quite  unaware  of  his  identity.  (Daüy 
Chronicle). 

«  • 

Alphabetische  Übersicht: 

absichtslos  nonchalant 

beiläufig  oberflächlich 

belanglos  planlos 

beliebig  salopp 

erste  beste  schellenlaut 

flüchtig  schlampig 

gedankenlos  sorglos 

gelegentlich  uubefangen 

gleichgültig  unbeschäftigt 

hingeworfen  unmethodisch 

lässig  vereinzelt 

nachlässig  verwahrlost 

nebenher  zufällig 


VIII.  Crude. 

(WBB:  roh,  ungekocht;  unbearbeitet,  nicht  zubereitet; 
unreif,  grün;  roh,  ungeschliffen;  unverdaut,  unfertig;  un- 
geschickt, tölpelhaft;  grell. 

1.  unverdaut. 

On  Wednesdays,  therefore,  we  have  "HighTea"  at  seven;  and  then. 
with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  Juvenal's  friend  when  he  carried  a  crwU 
peacock  into  his  bath,  I  carry  an  unassimilated  sausage  to  Mr.  Soulsby '* 
weekly  service.  Russell,  A  Londoner's  Log-Book  48  II. 
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2.  herb,  ungenießbar. 

There  are  kinds  of  humour  which  are  not  for  all  markets.  They 
resemble  the  wines  which  are  excellent  in  their  native  districts,  but  less 
excellent  when  exported.  If  we  had  read  Mr.  Simeon  Ford  in  his  native 
State  of  the  American  Union,  we  might  have  assimilated  him  without 
effort;  but  in  London  his  flavour  is  crude..  Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  embryonal,  keimhaft. 

The  British  system,  the  pyramid  of  King,  land-owning  and  land-ruling 
aristocracy,  yeomen  and  trading  middle-class,  and  labourers,  is  dead  — 
it  died  in  the  nineteenth  Century  under  the  wheels  of  mechanism  —  and 
the  crude  beginnings  of  a  new  System  are  clothed  in  its  raiment. 

"  Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  II,  28. 

4.  unfertig« 

The  marks  of  crudity  in  the  conception,  and  of  haste  in  the  ex- 
ecution,  are  not  indeed  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  kept  in 
mind  that  both  these  novels  have  made  their  appearance  within  a  year. 

Edinb.  Review  1837,  Oct.  50. 

5.  elementar,  roh. 

Except  for  those  who  wish  to  bawl  the  crudest  thoughts,  there  is 
no  means  of  reaching  the  whole  mass  of  these  communities  to-day. 

Wells.  Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  170. 

"I'm  no  judge.  To  part  right  and  wrong  was  a  task  beyond  me 
alwavs— excepting  on  general,  crude  principles. 

Phillpots,  Sons  of  the  Morning. 

They  were  led  to  crude  assumptions  and  premature  conviction, 
that  a  science  —  political  economy,  for  example  —  had  been  definitely 
constituted,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  only  begun  to  see  their  way  to  a 
method. 

Nobodv    now   doubts  that    thev    reached    some  verv   crude   results. 

w  v  ^ 

Leslie  Stephen,  An  Agnostic's  Apology  63. 

6«  naiv,  grün,  unausgegoren. 

"I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  that  young  lady,"  he  said 
deliberately,  taking  a  chair  immediately  in  front  of  them. 

ÜI  like  her,"  said  Lady  Winterbourne  instantly.  "Of  course  she  is 
crude  and  extravagant,  and  does  not  know  quite  what  she  may  say.  But 
all  that  will  improve.     I  like  her,  and  shall  make  friends  with  her." 

Ward,  Marcella  I,  181. 

This  proud,  crude,  handsome  girl  —  to  her  certainly  it  was  largefy 

due  that  the  days  had  flown  as  thev  had.  — 

Daselbst  II,  30. 

I  am  young  and  perhaps  crude;  although  I  study  hard  to  learn  the 

rules  of  wisdom.  Vernon  Lee,  Pope  Jacynth  254  (T). 
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7.  kindisch. 

"Charming  creatures,  iriy  dear  Sir  Thomas!  Fine,  natural  charminr 
creatures!"  was  his  constant  cry;  and  his  dear  Sir  Thomas,  alreadv 
touched  to  the  quick  of  his  vanity  by  hearing  his  crude  political  theorie> 
applauded  and  annotated  by  the  be-Bathed  Machiavel,  was  grateful  for 
such  judicious  praise.  Gore,  The  Dean's  Daughter  101. 

It  looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of  childhood. 

Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  I,  4. 

The  Progressive  Review  goes  farther  than  the  demonstration  of  the 
folly  of  the  proposed  course  of  action,  so  far  as  our  actual  trade  i< 
concerned.  This  country,  it  truly  points  out,  is  "the  greatest  market  o: 
the  Empire  and  the  greatest  free  port  of  the  world''.  We  are  ware- 
housemen  and  shippers  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  we  are  manu- 
facturers,  and  any  such  crude  notion  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
gave  his  patronage  would  simply  destroy  our  position  in  this  respect. 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Through  one  influence  and  another  she  had  drawn  the  glory  of  it 
and  the  dignity  of  her  race  generally,  into  her  childish  blood.  There  they 
were  now — the  glory  and  the  dignity— a  feverish  leaven,  driving  her 
perpetually  into  the  most  crude  and  ridiculous  outbreaks,  which  could  lead 
to  nothing  but  humiliation.  Ward,  Marcella  I,  16. 

men  who  are  in  fact — byond  the  limited  ränge  of  food,  clothint 

shelter,   trade,  crude  nationalism,  social  Conventions  and  personal  vanitv- 
no  better  than  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  I,  172. 

There  seems  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  crude  and  unsound  judg- 
ments  in  America.  Daselbst  II,  32. 

8.  kunstlos. 

The  poetlings  around  him  were  timid,  crude,  experimental,  but 
Sackville  writes  like  a  master.         Gosse,  Modern  Engl.  Literature  78. 

He  had  that  persuasiveness  of  diction  which  drapes  even  the  crndt 
and  commonplace  with  samite.  Vachell,  Brothers  I,  208  (T). 

Some  of  the  bits  he  had  liked  when  he  wrote  them  now  seemeü 
crude  and  trite.  Das.  II,  74  (T). 

9.  unkünstlerisch. 

Browning's  crudemss  comes  from  inability  to  express  himself. 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets  304. 
Browning's  crude  realism  . . .  Das.  305. 

In  these  pieces  as  in  the  crude  yet  picturesque  'Ode  to  Memory 
the  poet  exhibited  some  distinctness  of  theme  and  motive.      Das.  157. 

10.  stümperhaft. 

It  is  only  amazing  that  the  average  book  is  not  more  crude  and 
hasty  than  it  is.  Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  II,  188. 

I  found  that  the  church  was  locked,  but  I  peered  in  through  a 
window  and  beheld  a  gallery   and  seats,   and  was  surprised  to  see  much 
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omamented  altar  figures,  crude  pictures,  and  carvings,  for  hitherto  I  always 

understood  that  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  unadorned. 

Croker,  The  Happy  Valley  93. 

A   neophyte   of  to-day  would  disdain  the  triteness  and  crudeness  of 

the  master-workmen  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Stedman,  Victorian  Poets  26. 

11.  dilettantisch,  ungeschult. 

Had  Disraeli's  career  closed  in  1854,  he  would  have  been  remem- 
bered  as  a  parliamentary  gladiator,  who  had  produced  a  few  incisive 
speeches,  a  crude  Budget,  and  some  brilliant  social  and  political  sketches. 

Bryce,  Biographical  Studies  64. 

I  like  your  book,  Mr.  Knight.  I  teil  you  candidly,  I  like  it.  It\s 
^ot  atmosphere.  It's  got  that  indefinable  something— je  ne  sais  quoi — that 
we  publishers  are  always  searching  for.  Of  course  it's  crude — very  crude 
in  places.    It  might  be  improved.  Bennett,  A.  Great  Man  98. 

(His  poems  were)  very  crude,  very  faulty,  very  shy,  but  the  real 
thing.    But  he'll  never  publish  anything  again. 

Hichens,  The  Woman  with  the  Fan  I,  49. 

As  they  had  to  meet  a  somewhat  crude  exposition  of  the  Labor  case 
a  few  years  ago,  they  could  fairly  say  that  they  were  justified  in  sub- 
jecting  it  to  strict  analysis.  Daily  Chronicle. 

It  is  not  insincerity  which  we  detect  as  the  secret  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's  disconcerting  volte-faces.  It  is  crudity.  He  entered  a  political  career 
with  a  crude  Republicanism,  which  was  founded  on  an  almost  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  social  and  constitutional  development.  He 
made  himsetf  the  vates  of  the  crudest  aspects  of  social  reform,  basing  his 
advocacy  on  a  theory  which  was  totally  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of 
sociological  science.  He  flung  himself  into  the  vexed  question  of  Irish 
reform  which  had  exercised  the  ablest  and  best-informed  minds  of  a 
Century  past,  having  only  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
problem.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  his  views  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  unfairly  regarded  as  a 
complete  reversal.  Das. 

12.  plump. 

With  England  as  she  has  been  for  some  centuries,  the  notion  that 
Imports  are  paid  for  by  money  which  might  otherwise  be  "spent  at  home" 
is  the  crudest  of  populär  fallacies,  and  ought  no  longer  to  need  refutation. 

Das. 

Bluff  of  the  crudest  description  continues  to  play  such  a  prominent 
part  in  Russian  diplomacy  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
know  when  Russia  is  in  earnest  and  when  she  is  not.  Times. 

It  is  true  that  the  familiär  electioneering  methods  are  in  evidence; 
appeals  have  already  been  made  to  cupidity  and  passion,  and  made  so 
crudely  as  to  check  the  enthusiasm  of  some  people,  who  wished  to  think 
that  they  were  serving  a  great  cause. 

Monthly  Review,  October  1903,  p.  12. 
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"Louisa   reminds   me   of  the   sweet   little   poem   of  *Bruce  and  the 

Spider,'"   he   said   to   himself.     "She    displays    heroic    persistence.     Her 

methods   are   a  trifle    crttde,   though.    To   provoke    Statements   by  making 

them  is  but  a  primitive  form  of  diplomacy. 

Malet,  a.  a.  O.  II,  106. 

13.  grell,  schreiend« 

Onlv  in  London  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  do  the  vivid  street 
pictures  teil  their  story  in  such  crttde  and  violent  colours. 

Maxwell,  The  Ragged  Messenger  I,  60. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  never  allowed  herseif  to  look  more  than  thirty 
in  the  evening,  either  in  face  or  in  figure,  but  she  had  not  yet  discovered 
an  art  by  which  the  age  of  the  eyes  can  be  concealed.  Therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  her  years  remained  what  they  appeared  in  the  crttde  light 
of  day.  Rita,  Souls  31. 

The  entire  market  place  was  a  patchwork  of  flaring  yellows  and 
crttdest  blues,  whilst  the  inoffensive  townsfoik  seemed  to  have  made  way 
for  a  mushroom  growth  of  riff-raff,  a  spontaneous  springing  up  of  tag-rag 
and  bobtail.  Betham-Edwards,  Mock-Beggars'  Hall  159. 

Supposing  Marie  cut  up  very  rough  indeed,  supposing  in  her  horror 
and  disgust  at  Jack  she  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  herseif  as  well,  and 
bring  the  matter  if  she  could  into  the  crttde  and  convincing  light  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  it  would  be  both  unpleasant  for  Mildred  herseif,  for  she 
feit  that  cross-examination  was  not  likely  to  be  amusing,  and  it  would 
also  spell  ruin  for  Jack's  career.  Benson,  Scarlet  and  Hyssop  137. 

14.  drastisch,  ungeschminkt,  kraß,  realistisch. 

"Which  is  just  my  difficulty,  my  lord,"  said  Joshua.  "For  if  modern 
society  is  right,  then  Christ  was  wrong;  and  we  have  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  Hirn  for  a  Solution  of  our  moral  and  social  problems." 

"I  would  not  pronounce  so  crtidely  as  that,"  replied  Lord  X. 

Linton,  Joshua  Davidson  172. 

But  Feodorovna  does  not  wince.  "I  did  not  put  it  quite  so  crudely 
as  that!" — with  a  slightly  superior  smile.  "I  told  him  that  I  loved  and 
reverenced  him  beyond  all  created  beings,  and  that  I  was  his  to  do  what 
he  willed  with!"  Broughton,  Lavinia  14. 

The  baffling,  sad  enigma  of  death  confronted  me  in  all  its  terrifying 
crttdity.  Bennett,  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  77  (T). 

The  epithet  ("raw"  blood)  in  its  masterful  crttdity  is  symbolic  of 
Kipling's  talent.  Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  232. 

I  am  old  enough  to  have  cast  the  crttde,  harsh  pessimism  of  inex- 
perience.  Harland,  My  Lady  Paramount  63  (T). 

Mrs.  Oxley  looked  at  me  with  a  slight  frown.  She  was,  I  could 
see,  debating  how  niuch  of  the  exact  nature  of  John's  offence  she  should 
reveal.  It  assumed  its  crttdest  shape  in  the  words  used  to  Lord  Oxley  (I 
had  them  later  from  his  lordship).  White,  Park  Lane  I,  114. 
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15.  grob(linig). 

But  even  in  this  State  of  crude  Suggestion,  it  is  submitted  that  it 
does  serve  to  show  the  practicability  of  a  method  of  election  more  de- 
übe  rate  and  thorough.  Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making  II,  51. 

[The  new  Republicanism]  indicates  in  crttde}  broad  suggestions  the 
way  towards  that  State  from  the  present  condition  of  things. 

Daselbst  II,  202. 
Anm.    Das  Adverb  dazu  heißt  „beiläufig",  „ungefähr". 
Yet    something   is   wanting   to   make   the   inner  life   perfect  as  the 
outward  semblance  of  it.    What  is  the  deficiency,  then?     Crttdely  it  may 
be  described  as  the  want  of  a  complete  understanding  between  us. 

White,  The  Countess  228. 
The    problem    stated   itself  crttdely   thus:   Was  Sandra   to   reject   a 
marriage   which    her   world    would   rightly    regard    as   "brilliant"    for   an 
engagement  so  füll  of  risks  that  its  fulfilment  was  uncertain? 

White,  Park  Lane  II,  121. 

16.  ordin&r,  gemein,  unfein»  plebejisch. 

Her  kind  eyes  Iooked  away  from  Helen,  and  out  over  the  sun-baked 
lawn,  bordered  with  flower-beds,  in  which,  clearly  to  comply  with  pre- 
conceivcd  notions  of  a  garden  on  the  part  of  a  gardener,  lobelias  were 
sct  in  a  formal  row  in  front,  and  behind  them  terrible  speckled  calceo 
larias  and  hard  crude  geraniums.  That  garden  had  often  seemed  to  Helen 
very  typical  of  her  aunt,  it  was  orderly  and  completely  conventional. 

Benson,  The  Challoners  175. 

"Lady  Constance  appealed  to  me  in  extremely  moving  terms,  arti- 
culate  and  otherwise,  to  set  her  free." 

"To  set  her  free— and  upon  what  grounds?" 

"Upon  the  rather  crudey  but  pre-eminently  sensible  grounds,  my  dear 
mother,  that  after  all  conside ratio n,  she  found  the  bid  was  not  high  enough." 

Malet,  Sir  Richard  Calmady  II,  240. 

"I  hate  to  sit  down,"  she  said  brusquely.  "Go  on  with  the  expla- 
nation." 

Again  the  difficulties  attending  crude  facts  pressed  upon  his  artistic 
sensibilities.  Rita,  Souls  28. 

His  good  opinion  of  himself  was  indeed  sufficiently  evident;  but 
there  was  no  crude  vainglory. 

Ward,  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  I,  267. 

"Do    look   at   it    from   the    selfish    point  of  view,"    inconsistent  and 

unashamed,    she  urged.     "Think  of  your  lands,  your  houses,  your  palaces 

and  gardens,    Castel  San  Guido,    Isola  Nobile,  think  of  your  pictures,  your 

jewels,   the    thousand   precious  heirlooms  that  are  rightly  yours,   think  of 

your  mere    crude  monev.    IIow  can  vou  bear  the  thousrht  that  these  are 

in  the  possession  of  a  stranger— these,  your  inheritance,  the  inheritance  of 

nearlv  eieht  hundred  vears? 

Harland,  The  Ladv  Paramount  148. 
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17«  geschmacklos. 

We  don't  deny  that  the  story  is  to  a  certain  extent  "powerful";  but 
thc  people  described  are  so  revolting  that  there  really  seems  no  reason 
why  any  author  should  force  his  audience  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in 
their  society.  The  familiär  argument  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  hardly  applies 
here,  for  the  book  is  too  crude  to  be  called  art  at  all.  Spectator. 

"How  dare  they?  How  dare  they?"  he  cried.  aA  wheezy  organ: 
awful  woodwork:  terrible  Windows!  Is  there  anything  more  hideous  in 
all  England  than  Chartries  church,  unless  it  be  a  county  jail  for  the  con- 
finement  of  prisoners?    Because  it  is  for  God,  will  anything  do?** 

There  certainly  was  crudity  here :  Frank  feit  that,  though  Lady 
Sunningdale  did  not,  for  her  indifference  on  religious  matters  was  perhap> 
the  profoundest  thing  about  her.  He  had  inquired  and  rejected,  she  had 
never  even  looked  in  that  direction.  Martin  had  inquired  too  and  found 
an  awful  Presence.  And  he  was  ashamed  to  call  in  old  clothes,  so  to 
speak.  What  was  at  the  service  of  God  was  his  best.  All  that  was  not 
best  was  an  insult.  Benson,  The  Challoners  206. 

The  while  they  drawled  out  the  expected  fatuities  of  morning  gos>ip, 
or  accepted  languorously  the  brazen  glances  and  crude  phrases  of  admi- 
ration  which  were  the  only  forms  of  court  and  compliment  ready  to 
perspiring  males  at  that  hour  and  under  those  heavens. 

Richardson,  A  Drama  of  Sunshine  3. 

On  either  hand,  long  rows  of  life-sized  saints,  men  and  women, 
turned  their  adoring  faces  towards  the  Christ  looking  down  upon  thcm 
from  a  crucifix  above  the  tabernacle.  On  the  north  wall,  about  half  the 
row  was  unfinished;  faces,  haloes,  drapery,  strongly  outlined  in  red,  still 
waited  for  the  completing  hand  of  the  artist.  The  rest  glowed  and  burned 
with  colour — colour  the  most  singular,  the  most  daring.  The  carnations 
and  rose  colours,  the  golds  and  purples,  the  blues  and  lilacs  and  greens— 
in  the  whole  concert  of  tone,  in  spite  of  its  general  simplicity  of  surface. 
there  was  something  at  once  ravishing  and  troubling,  something  that  spoke 
as  it  were  from  passion  to  passion. 

Laura's   nature   feit  the  thrill  of  it  at  once,  just  as  she  had  feit  the 
thrill  of  the  sunshine  lighting  up  the  tapestry  of  her  room. 
"Why  isn't  it  crude  and  hideous?1'  she  asked  herseif. 

Ward,  Heibeck  of  Bannisdale. 

18.  übertrieben. 

When  this  statesman  accuses  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  preaching  the 
crude  doctrine  of  "a  decaying  trade  and  a  dissolving  Empire,"  he  make^ 
the  common  forensic  point.  He  also  reminds  reflecting  people  of  Talley- 
rand's  remark  that  everything  which  is  exaggerated  is  insignificant. 

Spectator  (Juni  1903). 

Some  care  should  be  also  taken  with  the  names  of  the  characters 
of   a   novel.     Matters  are  improving  in  this  respect,    and  we  seldom  read 
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such  obvious  titles  as  were  at  one  time  common  in  fiction,  rcminding  us 
of  those  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  Faithfuls  and  Easies,  the  Gammons, 
the  Quirles  and  Snaps,  the  Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfires,  once  so  familiär 
to  us,  would  now  be  pronounced  crude  and  extravagant. 

Payn,  The  Backwater  of  Life  240. 
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Zur  Geschäftssprache  des  englischen 

Parlaments. 

Von 

Leon  Kellner  (Czernowitz). 

Es  fehlt  nicht  an  Arbeiten  über  die  Technik  und  die 
tägliche  Geschäftsgebarung  des  englischen  Parlaments;  auch 
die  Wörterbücher  haben  dem  Gegenstande,  entsprechend  seiner 
Wichtigkeit,  von  jeher  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  gewidmet. 
Trotzdem  habe  ich  im  Verlaufe  der  Jahre  Gelegenheit  gehabt, 
mir  allerlei  Lücken  und  Ungenauigkeiten  zu  notieren.  Diese 
sollen  in  der  folgenden  Liste  ausgefüllt,  beziehungsweise  richtig- 
gestellt werden. 
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ordnung des  englischen  Parlaments.     Hamburg  1861    (Cohen). 

T.  H.  Ward,  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  London,  1887 
(Ward). 

Escott,  England.     London,  1891  (Escott1). 

Escott,  Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age. 
London,  1897  (Escott2). 

G.  Wendt,  England.     Leipzig,  Reisland,  1892  (Wendt). 

Josef  Redlich,  Recht  und  Technik  des  englischen  Parla- 
mentarismus.    Leipzig,  1905  (Redlich). 

Julius  Hatschek,  Englisches  Staatsrecht.  I.  Band.  Die 
Verfassung.  Tübingen,  1905  (Hatschek).  (A.  u.  d.  T. :  Hand- 
buch des  öffentlichen  Rechts.     IV,  II,  4,  I.) 


abcyance  (Hatschek  314,  315).  Wenn  ein  Peer  stirbt  und 
mehrere  Töchter  hinterläßt,  so  ruht  die  Lordschaft,  d.  h.  der 
Sitz   und    die  Stimme    im  Oberhause1,    und   auch  sonst  kann 


1  Hatschek  hat  „im  Unterhause1'  —  offenbar  ein  Druckfehler. 
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keine  der  Töchter  die  Peerwürde  für  sich  in  Anspruch  nehmen. 
Dieselbe  ist,  wie  es  technisch  heißt,  'in  abeyance'.  —  Anders 
bei  Klöpper,  s.  v. 

abjuration,  Abschwörung  des  Königs  bei  Eröffnung  des 
Parlaments  (no  popish  idolatry  u.  a.). 

adjoantment,  Vertagung  (Redlich  522  ff.). 

adverse  vote,  parlamentarische  Niederlage  (Anson  bei 
WardI,  118). 

affirmation,  Erklärung  an  Eides  Statt  (Wendt  127); 
feierliche  Bekräftigung  (Hatschek  358);  feierliches  Versprechen 
(Muret). 

agenda— (paper),  Tagesaufgabe,  Arbeitsprogramm  (Redlich 
551 ;  nicht  ganz  klar).     Vergl.  notice,  order  book. 

allotted  days,  ausgemessene  Frist  für  die  Budgetberatung 
(Redlich  704). 

allowable  expenses,  erlaubter  Höchstbetrag  für  Wahlkosten 
(Wendt  124). 

amendment,  Verbesserungsantrag  (Redlich  101). 

appropriation  bill,  Anweisung  auf  die  bewilligten  Gelder 
(Wendt  129;  Redlich  681,  705,  720). 

asscntor,  Mitunterzeichneter  einer  Kandidatenaufstellung 
bei  Wahlen  (solcher  sind  mehrere  außer  dem  proposer  und 
scconder;  NED,  s.  v.). 

bags  {for  petitions):  „Die  allermeisten  Petitionen  werden 
während  der  Sitzung  von  den  sie  überreichenden  Abgeordneten 
in  einen  hinter  dem  Chair  des  Speaker  befindlichen  Behälter 
getan"  (Redlich  512;  Escott1  384). 

ballot  paper,  Stimmzettel  (Hatschek  283). 

blockingy  Widerspruch  gegen  den  Gesetzantrag  eines  Pri- 
vate Member  (Redlich  578). 

bitte  paper,  die  erste  Ausgabe  des  Tagesprogramms  (Red- 
lich 551). 

borough  constitttencies,  städtische  Wahlkreise  oder  Wähler 
(im  Gegensatz  zu  county  coustittteitcies). 

breach  of  privilege,  s.  privilegc. 

breviate,  Auszug  aus  einer  Bill  (Redlich  59). 

cabal,  Kabinettsregierung  (Redlich  349). 

enge,  Frauengalerie  (Escott1  386). 
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call  (of  the  House),  namentlicher  Aufruf  aller  Abgeordneten 
(Redlich  364,  371);  Kataloglesen  des  Unterhauses  (Hatschek 
385).    Jetzt  ganz  obsolet. 

catch  the  Speakers  eye,  sich  zu  Wort  melden  (Redlich  403). 

caucus,  demokratisierende  Wahlmache  (Hatschek  247); 
politische  Organisation  der  Konservativen  oder  Liberalen  (das. 
286);  Parteiorganisation  (Redlich  365). 

chairmans  panel,  Kandidaten  für  den  Vorsitz  der  ständigen 
Ausschüsse  (Wendt  131),  „Gremium u  (Redlich  759). 

challenge,  Bestreitung  des  Abstimmungsergebnisses  (Red- 
lich 504). 

clause,  Paragraph  einer  Seite  (Redlich  484,  526). 

clear  the  House,  die  Galerien  räumen  lassen. 

clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Schriftführer  (Wendt  128, 
Hatschek  358,  378,  379).  * 

closure  by  cotnparttncnts,  parlamentarische  Guillotine,  d.  h. 
jene  Order  des  Hauses,  durch  welche  im  vorhinein  die  Ab- 
schließung  einer  Debatte  über  einen  bestimmten  Verhandlungs- 
gegenstand an  einem  bestimmten  Sitzungstage  und  zu  einer 
bestimmten  Stunde  dieses  letzteren  verfügt  wird  (Redlich  600). 

commission,  königliche  Vollmacht  (Escott1  394,  Redlich  51 7). 

committee,  Ausschuß;  to  go  into  committee,  to  resolve 
into  committee,  sich  als  Ausschuß  konstituieren  (Escott1  392, 
Redlich  463  ff.). 

Joint  committces,  gemischte,  aus  Lords  und  Commons  be- 
stehende Ausschüsse  (Redlich  336,  462). 

committee  office,  Ausschußbureau  (Escott1  398). 

committee  of  selcction,  Seniorenkonvent  (Wendt  131,  Es- 
cott1 399,  Redlich  448). 

compounding,  Einzahlung  der  Armensteuer  durch  den 
Hauseigentümer,  so  daß  der  Mieter  wahlberechtigt  wird  (Hat- 
schek 253). 

Conference,  Beratung  einer  ßill  in  gemischtem  Ausschuß 
(Wendt  129,  Redlich  338  ff.). 

contempt  ofcourt,  Ungehorsam  (Cohen  37,  Redlich  618, 626). 

contumacy,  Nichterscheinen  vor  dem  parlamentarischen 
Ausschuß  (Escott1  385). 


1  Weniger  zutreffend  „Bureauchef11  (Wendt  126).    Vergl.  Redlich  434 
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Conventions  of  Parliament,  parlamentarische  Praxis  (Red- 
lich 351). 

copyhold,  Bauernlehen,    Zinsbauerribesitz    (Hatschek  252). 

copyholder,  Erbpächter  (Wendt  120). 

corrupt  practices,  strafbare  Wahlumtriebe  (Hatschek  271, 
294,  301). 

count  out,  Auszählung  (Redlich  330). 

county  constituencies,  ländliche  Wähler. 

court  of  referees,  Tribunal  zur  Entscheidung  über  den 
locus  standi  (Redlich  747). 

credit  votes,  Kreditbewilligungen  (Redlich  683). 

crown  office,  das  Amt,  von  dem  die  Writs  of  Summons 
ausgehen  (Redlich  308). 

dark  horse,  Abgeordneter,  der  nicht  recht  Farbe  bekannt  hat. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  realised  among  ourselves  every- 
where  and  at  once — Mark  hoTses7'  will  creep  in  provided 
they  can  keep  their  qualities  in  obscurity  at  first,  which  is  a 
bad  preparation  for  subsequent  independence— but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently  realised  to  deaden  enthusiasm  for  causes  among  the 
electorate  and  to  produce  that  lack  of  energy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  decay  of  Parlia- 
mentary  life  and  of  Parliamentary  authorithy. 

(Monthly  Review.) 

defaulter,  Schwänzer,  Pflichtvergessener  (Redlich  371). 

The  debate  on  the  bill  was  prolonged  during  the  whole 
of  that  week.  Lord  ßrentford,  who  loved  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  glory  of  being  a  Minister,  better  even  than 
he  loved  his  borough,  had  taken  a  gloomy  estimate  when 
he  spoke  of  twenty-seven  defaulters,  and  of  the  bill  as  cer- 
tainly  lost,  (Trollope,  Phineas  Finn.) 

de puty -Speaker,     Zweiter  Vorsitzender  (Hatschek  378). 

perpetual  disability,  Ausschließung  aus  dem  Unterhause 
(Cohen  36). 

discharge,  Befreiung  eines  Abgeordneten  von  der  Teil- 
nahme an  Ausschußarbeiten  (Redlich  488). 

discharge,  eine  Order  aus  dem  Geschäftsprogramm  des 
Hauses  ausscheiden  (Redlich  576). 

disfranchisement,  Wahlrechtsentziehung  (Escott2  253,  Red- 
lich 397). 
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disorderly  conduct,  unparlamentarisches  Benehmen 

The  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Committees  has  power 
to  order,  proprio  motu,  a  member  out  of  the  House  for  dis- 
orderly conduct.  In  such  case  the  Suspension  lasts  only 
for  the  sitting.  (Westminster  Gazette.) 

disqnalification,  Wahlausschließungsgrund  (Hatschek  259); 
Inkompatibilität  (das.  268). 

division,  Abstimmung;  a  near  division,  a  narrow  division, 
eine  knappe  Mehrheit. 

They  all  concurred  in  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  very 
near  division.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  close  the  debate 
on  the  Friday,  but  it  failed,  and  the  füll  tide  of  speech  was 
carried  on  tili  the  following  Monday.  On  that  morning  Phineas 
heard  Mr.  Ratler  declare  at  the  club  that,  as  far  as  his  judg- 
ment  went,  the  division  at  that  moment  was  a  fair  subject 
for  a  bet.  (Trollope,  Phineas  Finn.) 

take  a  division,   zur  Abstimmung  schreiten    (Escott1  390). 

election  commission,  Wahlkommission  (Hatschek  304). 

clection  judge,  Wahlrichter  (Hatschek  302). 

election  pctition,  Wahlanfechtung. 

election  returns,  Wahlergebnisse. 

electionecring  agent,  Wahlagent  (Hatschek  283). 

electoral  campaign,  Wahlkampf. 

electoral  disaster,  Wahlniederlage. 

electoral  district,  Wahlkreis  (Escott2  252). 

electoral  machinery,  Wahlapparat  (Escott1  387). 

electoral  System,  Wahlordnung,  Wahlverfahren. 

An  immense  Social  ist  demonstration  took  place  last  Sun- 
day  at  Berlin  and  in  nearly  twenty  other  towns.  The  object 
of  the  meetings  was  partly  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Rus- 
sian  revolutionaries,  but  chiefly  to  protest  against  the  electoral 
System  that  prevails  in  Prussia  and  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  While  the  suffrage  for  the  Reichstag  is  direct,  univer- 
sal and  secret,  that  for  the  local  Diets  still  adheres  to  the  three- 
class  device — "  the  worst  of  all  conceivable  electoral  Systems/' 
as  ßismarck  once  called  it.  (The  Outlook.) 

clectorate,  Wählerschaft,  die  Wähler. 

enacting  words,  P^ormel  des  Gesetzesbefehls  (Redlich  527). 

cstimates,  Staatsvoranschlag. 
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examiners,  Beamte,  denen  die  Vorprüfung  der  Private  Bills 
obliegt  (Redlich  439). 

cxcess  grant,  Bewilligung  von  Mehrausgaben  (Redlich  682). 

exempted  business,  ausgenommene  Geschäfte  (Redlich  325, 
Hatschek  388). 

expulsion,  Ausschließung  (Cohen  36). 

fagot-vote,  durch  Aufstellung  von  Strohwahlmännern 
erschlichene  Stimmen  (Hatschek  258,  253). 

fancy-franchise,  an  bewegliches  Vermögen  geknüpftes  Wahl- 
recht (Hatschek  256). 

finance-bill,  Finanzgesetz  (Redlich  669). 

floor  of  the  Honsc,  das  freie  Parterre  (Redlich  275). 

fore-and-aft,  Dreispitz  (Escott1  394). 

franchise,  Wählereigenschaft  (Hatschek  250);  Wahlerfor- 
dernis  (das.  277). 

freedom  front  arrcst,  Immunität  (Hatschek  425). 

freehold,  Freisassengut  (Hatschek  252). 

gag,  Mißbrauch  der  Majorität  (Redlich  609). 

general  contingencies  /und,  außerordentliche  Fonds  (Red- 
lich 682). 

general  agent,  Wahlmacher  (Redlich  365). 
get  in,  gewählt  werden. 
Hansard  Debates,  stenographische  Protokolle. 
heckle,  den  Wahlkandidaten  ausfragen. 

Candidates  are  heckled  out  of  their  five  senses.  I  will  be- 
come  a  heckler  of  the  most  veriomous  kind  for  your  opponents. 

(Besant,  The  Master  Craftsman  II,  52.) 

head  the  poll,  die  meisten  Stimmen  haben. 

no  House!,  das  Haus  ist  nicht  beschlußfähig. 

hybrid  bills,  Gesetzentwürfe,  die  sowohl  nach  dem  Private 
Bill- Verfahren  wie  nach  der  allgemeinen  Geschäftsordnung  für 
Public  Bills  zur  Beratung  gelangen  (Redlich  531). 

illegal  practices,  verbotene   Wahlumtriebe  (Hatschek  301). 
impeachment,  Ministeranklage  (Redlich  40,  322). 
independent  member,  Wilder. 

"I  shall  get  in,  Sir  George,  without  any  of  these  tricks; 
and  I  shall  get  in  as  an  Independent  Member.  I  will  neither 
fawn  to  my  people  nor  flatter  them.     I  shall  say:     "Here  am 

Bausteine  I.  29 
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I,  your  candidate;  elect  nie."  And  I  shall  go  in  pledged  to 
neither  side."  (Besant,  a.  a.  O.  II,  128.) 

interrogant,  Interpellant  (Escott1  385). 

Interruption  of  business,  Unterbrechung  der  Sitzung,  Pause 
(Redlich  325). 

issue,  Gegenstand  der  Debatte  (Escott1  391). 

Journals,  amtliche  Verhandlungsprotokolle  (Redlich  257, 
262,  Hatschek  418). 

Junta,  Kabinettsregierung  (Redlich  349). 

kiss  hands,    dem  Herrscher  als  Minister  Treue  schwören. 

The  truth  of  the  Situation  lies  revealed  in  the  manifesto 
on  Mr.  Burns  published  by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 
It  is  a  convincing  document  which  will,  we  imagine,  largely  in- 
crease  the  chances  of  Mr.  Burns's  Opponent  —  and  not  least, 
we  may  incidentally  hope,  by  its  ruthless  exposure  of  the  ve- 
nomous  and  persistent  disloyalty  which  stains  the  career  of  a 
Minister  who  found  himself  able  nevertheless  to  kiss  the  Kings 
hand.  (The  Outlook.) 

ladies  cage,  s.  rage. 

lamb,  Skandalmacher,  Stänkerer  bei  Wahlen. 

"All  right.  You  shall  get  in.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  matter,  because  I  never  assisted  at  an  election  be- 
fore;  but  here  I  am;  take  me;  take  all  my  time;  I  will  live  hert\ 
if  you  like;  I  will  look  after  the  yard  for  you.  I  have  heard 
of  Nottingham  lambs  being  wanted.     I  will  become  a  lamb 

(Besant,  a.  a.  O.  II,  52;  vgl.  NED,  s.  v.l. 

leasehold,  Pachtbesitz  (Hatschek  252). 

leaseholder,  Zeitpächter  (Wendt  120). 

Icgislätion,  Gesetz,  Parlamentsakte  (Escott  392). 

legislature,  gesetzgebende  Körperschaft,  Parlament  (Escott1 
383). 

Constitutional  government  and  a  populär  legislature  die 
on  Her  Majesty's  accession,  both  exist  in  England  (Escott2  238». 

licence,  Urlaubsbewilligung  (Redlich  370). 

lobbying,  Bearbeitung  von  Parlamentsmitgliedern  (nicht  nur 
amerikanisch,  wie  Muret  angibt). 

locus  standi,  Legitimation  des  Beschwerdeführers  gegrfi 
eine  Private  Bill  zur  Teilnahme    am  Verfahren   (Redlich  747; 
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manual  of  procedure,  Handbuch  der  parlamentarischen 
Geschäftsordnung  (Redlich  263). 

measure  =  bill  (Escott2  238). 

memorialist,  Beschwerdeführer  (Redlich  742). 

ministeriell  days,  Tage,  die  der  Beratung  von  Regierungs- 
vorlagen gewidmet  sind  (Cohen  631). 

minutes  and  proeeedings,  stenographisches  Protokoll  des 
Oberhauses  (Escott1  398,  Hatschek  418). 

motion  for  leave,  Antrag  auf  Erlaubnis  zur  Einbringung 
einer  bill  (Redlich  101,  143). 

motion  of  writ,  Antrag  auf  Ausschreibung  eines  Writ  of 
Summons  (Redlich  308). 

motion  days,  Antragsitzungen  (Redlich  562). 

neck-and-neck  </iz/is/ow/Abstimmung,  bei  der  sich  die  gleiche 
Stimmenzahl  auf  beiden  Seiten  ergibt. 

The  division  was  neck  and  neck,  216  to  216;  the  Speaker, 
"white  as  a  sheet,"  gave  the  casting-vote  against  Dundas  which 
stabbed  Pitt  to  the  core. 

(McCarthy,  The  Four  Georges,  Kap.  LXII.) 

notice,  vorgängige  Anmeldung  (Redlich  261,  350,  551.) 

notice  days,  Tage  für  Initiativanträge  (Redlich  105). 

notice  paper,  Sitzungsprogramm  (Escott 1 396,  Redlich  55 1 ,  644). 

notice  of  motion,  Initiativantrag  (Redlich  101,  116,  553). 

nobble,  bestechen,  herumkriegen. 

non-contentious  bill,  unbestrittene  Vorlage. 

nurse  a  constituency,  den  Wählern  näher  treten. 

I  want  to  begin  nursing  the  borough  at  once. 

(Besant,  a.  a.  O.  I,  153.) 

MAnd  what  about  the  House?" 

"Oh!  Tve  begun  to  nurse  my  borough.  I  address  the 
men  every  Sunday  evening  in  a  music-hall.  You  may  come 
and  hear  me,  if  you  like."  (Das.  I,  194.) 

one-member-system,  Wahl  eines  Kandidaten  im  Gegen- 
satz zum  Listenskrutinium  (Hatschek  295). 

opposed  business,  bestrittene  Materie  (Redlich  327);  vgl. 
debaiable  matter  (Escott1  395). 

order,  Verfügung  des  Parlaments  (Redlich  65). 

order,  Geschäftsordnungsregel  (Redlich  60,  61,  65,  258, 
Hatschek  363). 

29* 
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ritles  of  order,  Geschäftsordnung. 

////  oncself  in  order,  gegen  die  Geschäftsordnung  ver- 
stoßen (?  Escott1  395). 

rise  to  a  point  of  order,  zur  Geschäftsordnung  sprechen. 

orders  of  the  day,  „die  durch  Order  des  Hauses  auf  das 
Sitzungsprogramm  gestellten  Gegenstände"  (Redlich  108),  also: 
Tagesordnung. 

ordcr-book,  „Vormerkbuch  des  Hauses"  (angemeldete  An- 
träge, Interpellationen  sowie  die  nach  dem  Kalendarium  vom 
Hause  bereits  festgesetzten  einzelnen  Verhandlungsgegenstände ► 
(Redlich  301);  —  „Liste  der  zu  beratenden  Gegenstände"  (das. 
327);  —  „das  order-book  gibt  die  Tagesordnung  der  künftigen 
Sitzungen,  soweit  sie  schon  feststeht,  darunter  auch  die  for- 
mulierten Anträge,  soweit  für  sie  noch  kein  Tag  festgelegt  ist, 
bekannt"  (Hatschek  418). 

ordcr-days,  Regierungstage,  näml.  Montag,  Mittwoch  und 
Donnerstag,  an  denen  die  festgesetzten  Orders  of  the  day 
erledigt  sein  müssen,  ehe  sonstige  Initiativanträge  verhandelt 
werden  können  (Redlich  104,  108). 

order  in  Council,  Ausführungsverordnung  durch  einzelne 
Ressortminister  (Redlich  297). 

order  of  reference,  Arbeitsanweisung  des  Hauses  an  den 
Ausschuß  (Redlich  461). 

ordnance,  Heeresausrüstung  (Redlich  721). 

panel,  s.  chairman's  panel. 

parliamentary  cottrtesy,  pari.  Sitte  (Escott1  396). 

Parliamentary  Debates  =  Hansard  Debates  (Redlich  284 i. 

parliamentary  papers,  Parlamentspapiere  (Redlich  292). 

parliamentary  practice,  pari.  Gewohnheitsrecht  (Hatschek 
248). 

parliamentary  precedents,  Präzedenzfälle  des  pari.  Gewohn- 
heitsrechts (Redlich  257). 

parliamentary  proccdure,  pari.  Geschäftsordnung  (Escott1 
395). 

patronage  secretary,  der  Haupteinpeitscher  der  Regierungs- 
partei (Escott1  390,  Redlich  365). 

personal  statement,  persönliche  Aufklärung  (Redlich  602, 
603). 
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Petition,  Wahlprotest;  —  Wahlprüfung  (?  Hatschek  251). 

poll,  ziffernmäßige  Abstimmung  (Hatschek  283);  —  geheime 
Abstimmung  durch  Stimmzettel  (Redlich  310). 

previous  question,  Vorfrage  (Redlich  466,  496). 

privilege,  Parlamentsrecht  (Redlich  409);  —  Immunität  (das. 
415). 

breach  of  privilege,  Privilegienbruch  (Redlich  409,  Hatschek 
422). 

provisional  ordcrs,  provisorische  Ministerialverordnungen 
(Redlich  735). 

qualified,  wahlberechtigt  (Wendt  120). 

question,  Frage  des  Vorsitzenden,  Beschlußfrage  (Redlich 
595:  scharfe,  klare  Auseinandersetzung  des  wichtigen  Punktes!). 

question  to  members,  Interpellation  (Hatschek  395). 

put  thc  question,  zur  Abstimmung  schreiten  (Escott1  391, 
395,  Redlich  595,  598). 

question  of  confidenee,  Vertrauensfrage  (Escott1  388). 

question  time,  Interpellationsstunde  (Redlich  513ff.). 

quorum,  Beschlußfähigkeit  (Redlich  324). 

rating,  Einschätzung  zur  Kommunalsteuer  (Hatschek  260). 

reeommendation,  königliche  Empfehlung  (Redlich  518). 

reeommitment ,  Steueröffnung  des  Ausschusses  (Redlich  461 ). 

recount,  nochmaliges  Zählen  der  Stimmzettel  durch  die 
Wahlprüfungskommission  (Hatschek  303). 

redistribution  (of  seats)}  Wahlreform. 

referee,  Richter  im  Vorverfahren  bezüglich  der  private  bills 
(Redlich  439). 

relevancy,  strenge  Sachlichkeit  (Redlich  643,  693). 

remainder,  Anwartschaft  (Hatschek  317). 

removal  front  the  register,  Streichung  aus  der  Wählerliste. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  advocate,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances,  the  removal  from  the  register  of  any  conside- 
rable  body  of  educated  opinion.  We  also  fully  recognise  that 
the  great  body  of  really  representative  Civil  Servants  can  be 
trusted  to  exercise  electoral  powers  with  no  less  judgment  than 
other  sections  of  the  Community,  and  with  complete  disinte- 
restedness  as  regards  their  official  position.       (The  Outlook.) 

report,  Ausschußbei  icht  (Redlich  467). 

reseind  a  vote,  einen  Beschluß  reassumieren  (Redlich  580). 
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resolution,  Willensmeinung  des  Hauses  (Cohen  54,  Escott1 
385,  Redlich  491). 

return,  Wahlbericht  (Hätschele  280);  —  Zertifikat  (das.  284, 
Redlich  310). 

revising  barrister,  Spezialrichter,  der  die  Wählerlisten  all- 
jährlich zu  gesetzlich  feststehenden  Terminen  im  öffentlichen 
kontradiktorischen  Verfahren  richtigstellt  (Redlich  309). 

Rolls  of  Parliamcnt,  Urkunden  des  mittelalterlichen  Parla- 
ments (1278—1503). 

schedule,  Anhang  einer  Bill  (Redlich  645). 

scot-and-lot  voters  (?)  (McCarthy,  a.  a.  O.  V,  18). 

scrape  in,  mit  knapper  Majorität  gewählt  werden. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  scraped  in  .at  [Leamington  by  professing 
loudly  and  constantly  that  the  Chamberlain  scheme  was  nothing 
to  him,  that  the  Government  were  in  no  way  whatever  com- 
mitted  to  it,  that  it  was  not  even  before  the  country. 

(Daily  Chronicle.) 

sessional  papers,  Parlamentspapiere  einer  Session  (Redlich 
299). 

get  spilled  (spilt),  bei  einer  Wahl  durchfallen. 

Look  at  poor  Jack  Bond,  —  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in 
the  world.  He  was  wrecked  upon  that  rock  ,for  ever.  He 
spent  every  Shilling  he  had  in  contesting  Romford  three  times 
running,  —  and  three  times  running  he  got  in.  Then  they  made 
him  Vice-Comptroller  of  the  Granaries,  and  Fm  shot  if  he  didnt 
get  spilt  at  Romford  on  standing  for  his  re-election! 

(Trollope,  a.  a.  O.  II,  41 .) 

Substantive  motion,  gegenständlicher  Antrag  (?  Redlich 
484);  —  selbständiger  Initiativantrag  (das.  603). 

supplcmentary  grants,  Nachtragsbudget  (Redlich  682). 

surrender,  Verzicht  (Hatschek  318). 

ltie,  Stimmengleichheit  (Redlich  509). 

twclve  oclock  rule,  Mitternachtsschlußstunde  (Redlich  563). 

turnover  of  votes,  Wahlbeteiligung. 

Newcastle  swung  to  the  winning  side  with  an  immense 
turnover  of  votes.  (The  Outlook.) 

unopposed-busiitess,  unbestrittene  Materie  (Redlich  327,  328). 

vote,  Spezialkredit  (Redlich  679);  —  einzelnes  Budget- 
kapitel (das.  690). 
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Yesterday  was  the  last  day  for  the  consideration  of  Supply 
votes,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  guillotine  feil  upon  eighty-two  of 
these  votes.  Since  the  Session  began,  the  House  has  passed 
sixty-eight  votes  in  supply,  including  the  five  which  were  got 
through  yesterday,  before  the  closure  was  moved.  The  vote 
for  the  Ordnance  Survey  followed  that  for  Uganda.  Mr.  Weir, 
who  had  some  complaint  to  make  about  the  survey  for  the 
north  of  Scotland,  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  £  100. 

(Daily  Chronicle.) 

votes,  Abstimmung,  Abstimmungsergebnis. 

The  Journal  Office  sees  that  the  diary  of  the  House  is  pro- 
perly  drawn  up  from  the  votes,  and  also  by  keeping  an  account 
of  these  votes  acts  as  a  check  on  the  Treasury  (Escott1  388). 

votes  and  proceedings,  „der  Abdruck  des  rein  auf  die  ge- 
schäftsordnungsmäßigen Vorgänge  beschränkten, .  diese  aber  mit 
minutiöser  Genauigkeit  verzeichnenden  Protokolls  über  die  letzte 
Sitzung  unter  Beilegung  der  Abstimmungslisten  sowie  einer  Reihe 
von  das  Private  Business  betreffenden  Beilagen"  (Redlich  552). 

votes  on  account,  Budgetprovisorium  (Redlich  681). 

Warrant,  Erlaß  des  Speakers  behufs  Ausschreibung  von 
Neuwahlen  (Redlich  308,  413,  Hatschek  279). 

working  majority,  arbeitsfähige  Majorität,  eine  Majorität 
mit  der  man  regieren  kann  (Disraeli,  Coningsby  175). 

London  has  given  its  new  School  Board  a  salutary  lesson 
even  before  it  has  come  into  formal  existence.  The  party  re- 
sult  is  a  large  working  majority  of  a  dozen  or  so  for  the 
Progressives.  (Daily  Chronicle.) 

The  debate  on  the  pro-Chinese  amendment  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist  party  was  continued  and  ended  yesterday  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  division  taken  was  the  second  of  the  session 
—  the  first  taken  on  Wednesday  night  had  given  the  Liberais 
a  decent  working  majority  of  318;  yesterday  they  won  by 
325,  the  figures  being  416  to  91.  There  are  sanguine  members 
who  hope  to  see  the  figures  669  to  0  before  the  session  ends. 

(The  Morning  Leader.) 

writ  of  sumtnons,  1)  Wahlausschreibung  (Redlich  308, 
Hatschek  278).  —  2)  Berufung  ins  Oberhaus. 

ivobbler,  unzuverlässiger  Parteigenosse. 
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Die  Wortkategorien  im  Englischen. 

Es  ist  ein  alter  Gedanke,  daß  unsere  der  griechisch-lateinischen 
Sprachwissenschaft  entnommene  Theorie  von  den  Wortkategorien  nicht 
mehr  ganz  auf  die  Verhältnisse  der  sogenannten  analytischen  Sprachen 
paßt,  daß  die  alte  aus  dem  griechisch  -  lateinischen  Flexionssystem  ab- 
geleitete Aufstellung  von  so  und  so  vielen  Redeteilen  für  eine  ganze 
Anzahl  von  modernen  Zungen  nur  sehr  beschränkte  Gültigkeit  hat. 

Im  folgenden  soll  an  einer  Reihe  von  Beispielen  gezeigt  werden, 
daß  im  Neuenglischen  die  Scheidemauern  zwischen  den  Wortkategorien 
im  Zerbröckelungsprozeß  begriffen  sind. 

I.  Substantiv  und  Adjektiv.  Beide  haben  im  Altenglischen 
Zahl-,  Geschlechts-  und  Fallendungen,  die  Kennzeichen  des  Nomen.  Was 
sie  auseinanderhielt  waren,  abgesehen  von  Merkmalen  rein  syntaktischer 
Natur1,  drei  besondere  Eigenschaften  des  Adjektivs: 

1.  Die  Dreigeschlechtigkeit. 

2.  Der  attributive  Gebrauch. 

3.  Die  Steigerungsfähigkeit. 

Im  Neuenglischen  sind  nur  die  Merkmale  2  und  3  als  Scheidewände 
geblieben;  aber  auch  diese  sind  nicht  mehr  unversehrt. 

Man  kann  ruhig  sagen,  daß  im  Neuenglischen  —  von  wenigen  Aus- 
nahmen abgesehen  —  jedes  Substantiv  attributiv  gebraucht  werden  kann-: 
boy  artist,  meat  breakfast,  master  card,  Kruger  policy.  Daß  es  sich 
wirklich  um  Attributi v Verhältnisse ,  nicht  um  Komposition  oder  Juxtaposition 
handelt,  beweisen  folgende  Tatsachen: 

a)  Das  Substantiv  steht  neben  einem  Adjektiv. 

The  object  of  the  motion  being  to  abolish  all  the  conditions  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  members  of  any  Protestant  dissenting 
denomination  to  hold  State  or  municipal  office,  unless  they  were  wiiling 
to  accept  a  testoath,  which  acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

McCarthy,  History  of  the  Four  Georges  V,  221. 

The  debate . . .  was  of  so  very  poor  and  party  a  character  (bei  Wendt 
S.  14). 

b)  Das  Substantiv  bleibt  im  Singular,  auch  wenn  das  folgende  Wort 
im  Plural  steht. 

Long  after  his  brother  members  had  hailed  him  with  an  admi- 
ring  cheer.  Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution  II,  28. 

From  great  statesman  fathers  sometimes  spring  great  statesmatt  sotts\ 
but  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Alexander 
Farnese,  Clive,  Marlborough,  Frederick,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Washington, 
left  to  the  world  no  heir  of  their  greatness.     McCarthy,  a.  a.  O.  I,  237. 

his  brother  agnostics.  Fothergill,  Kith  and  Kin  II,  52. 

1  Vergl.  Meyer-Lübke,  Rom.  Syntax,  §  5. 

2  Die  von  Wendt,  Die  Syntax  des  Adjektivs  im  heutigen  Englisch 
S.  14,  betonte  Scheidung  zwischen  Wortzusammensetzung  und  Attributiv- 
verhältnis ist  rein  empirisch  und  nicht  aufrechtzuerhalten. 
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c)  Der  Gebrauch  von  one  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Substantiv. 
Leaving  out  both  the  quack  theory  and  the  allegory  one. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Heroworship  189. 

he  was  unusually  commended  from  many  quarters,  even  including 
some  Church  ones  of  the  liberal  kind.        Ward,  Rob.  Eisernere  III,  32. 

My  visit  is  almost  a  business  one.        Clifford,  Aunt  Anne  I,  139. 

The  chief  anxiety  was  for  the  safety  of  the  boats.  Early  on  the 
second  day  of  warning  they  had  been  hoisted  to  the  topmost  notch  of 
the  cranes,  and  secured  as  thoroughly  as  experience  could  suggest;  but 
at  every  lee  lurch  we  gave  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  dip  them  under 
water,  while  [the  wind  threatened  to  stave  the  iveather  ones  in  by  its 
actual  solid  weight.  Bullen,  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  I,  263. 

d)  Die  nähere  Bestimmung  des  Substantivs  ist  nicht  —  wie  es  bei 
Komposition  oder  Juxtaposition  sein  müßte  —  ein  Adjektiv,  sondern  ein 
Adverb. 

With  an  absolutely  master  card  in  our  hand  we  refused  to  play  it. 

Doyle,  Boer  War  II,  24." 

Mit  dieser  attributiven  Verwendung  des  Substantivs  hängt  natürlich 
die  Tatsache  zusammen,  daß  Wörter  wie  choicey  dainty  u.  a.  schon  sehr 
früh  ganz  adjektivischen  Charakter  annehmen,  wie  die  Steigerangs- 
fähigkeit beweist.  Aus  neuerer  Zeit  wären  Wörter  wie  game,  pink, 
rear  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  zu  erwähnen. 

A  trout,  even  the  gamest  and  biggest,  was  but  a  fish,  and  the 
cunning  which  killed  him  found  no  honoured  place  in  the  romantic 
armoury  of  love.  White,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  49. 

Philippa's  cheeks   appear   pink   as    usual.     A   trifle  pinker^  perhaps. 

Edwards,  Pearl  -  Powder  97. 
The  machine  was  evidently  too  highly  geared  for  hill  climhng,  and 
presently   the   rearmost   rider  rose  on  his  saddle  and  hopped  off,  leaving 
his  companion  to  any  fate  he  found  proper. 

Wells,  The  Wheels  of  Chance. 
II.  Das  Substantiv  wird  nicht  nur  von  Dichtern  (wie  schon  so  häufig 
von  Shakespeare),  sondern  von  der  Umgangssprache  als  Verb  gebraucht. 

Lamp  us,  pray, 
Thou  the  Enlightener! 
'bei  Browning,    Jochanan    Hakkadosch)    ist    gewiß    ungewöhnlich,    sowie 
folgende   Stelle   aus   Charles  Reade  (Readiana  9)    gerade   dadurch  humo- 
ristischer  wird,    daß    eine   poetische  Freiheit   auf  Ausdrücke    des  Alltags- 
lebens angewendet  wird. 

Now  laughing  together  thaws  our  human  ice;  long  before  Swindon 
it  was  a  talking  match, — at  Swindon  who  so  devoted  as  Captain  Dolignan, — 
he  handed  them  out, — he  sottped  them,— he  tough-chickened  them, — he 
brandied  and  cochinealed  one,  and  he  brandied  and  bnrnt-sngared  the  other. 

Aber  ein  Blick  durch  den  ersten  besten  Buchstaben  ces  Wörter- 
buches zeigt  uns,  wie  gewöhnlich  die  verbale  Verwendung  desSubstantivs 
ist.    Vergl.  K.  Meier,  Engl.  Studien  31,  2.  Krüger,  Syntax  §  1127. 
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Daß  es  sich  nicht  etwa  nur  um  Denominativa  handelt  vom  Charakter 
der  Verba  believe,  thieve  (AE.  geleaf a-gelifan ,  J>eof-gef>eofian).  beweisen 
Wörter  wie  dwarf,  knife,  die  auch  als  Verba  das  f  bewahren. 

III.  Die  Substantivierung  des  Adjektivs  ist  in  der  englischen 
Schriftsprache  bekanntlich  auf  ein  enges  Gebiet  beschränkt.  Das  Volk  ist 
in  diesem  Punkte  viel  freier  (my  dears,  the  grown-ups,  the  empties),  und  in 
neuerer  Zeit  begegnet  man  kühnen  Substantivierungen  auch  in  der  Literatur. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  and  of  these  sources  of  information, 
we  know  pretty  well  the  names  of  all  the  very  poor  f amilies— such  as 
those  of  widows,  invalid  fathers,  constant  out-of-works>  drunken  and  dis- 
solute  parents  and  such  like.  About  two-thirds  of  the  underfed  children 
(we  feed  150  to  200  in  all  out  of  some  2700  children  in  the  three  schoolsi 
belong  to  these  classes.  Monthly  Review  (May  1905). 

Vergl.  Wendt  a.  a.  O.  43  ff.  und  Bausteine  246. 

IV.  In  attributivischer  Bedeutung  erscheinen»  gelegentlich  sonst  nur 
prädikativ  gebrauchte  Adjektiva  wie  weif,  aghast,  und  ausgesprochene 
Adverbien  wie  almost. 

Her  aghast,  wide-open  eyes.  Broughton,  Lavinia  173. 

Well  people  got  sick.  Barker,  A  Year's  Housekeeping  134. 

Thy  sometime  brother's  wife.    R  2  I,  2,  54. 

Our  sometime  sister.    Hml.  1,  2,  8  s.  Schmidt. 

The  seed  of  the  then  world.    Byron,  Cain  1,1. 

The  then  condition  of  my  mind.    D.  Copperfield  II,  52. 

An  almost  stranger.    Braddon,  The  Venetians  II,  129. 

V.  Verba  als  Substantiva  zu  gebrauchen  ist  jetzt  in  der  Um- 
gangssprache ganz  gewöhnlich;  man  kann  ohne  Übertreibung  sagen,  jedes 
Verb  könne  gelegentlich  substantiviert  werden.1 

I  have  not  had  a  wink  all  night. 

"Let  me  introduce  myself  to  the  lady,"  interposed  Adeline,  all  mim 
and  simper.  Maartens,  My  Lady  Noleady  II,  108. 

(May  I  have  a  try?)    You  may  have  three  tries. 

Philipps,  One  of  three  197. 

I  3egan  a  long  "think".  The  expression  is  ungrammatical ,  but 
convenient.  Ders.,  Bella  194. 

But  why  did  he  open  a  book,  and  settle  himself  down  for  a  long 
read?  Mathers,  Bam  Wildfire  I,  47. 

VI.  Daß  das  Bewußtsein  von  der  Zerbröckelung  der  Scheidewände 
zwischen  den  einzelnen  Wortkategorien  im  Zunehmen  und  Erstarken  be- 
griffen Ist  zeigt  der  Umstand,  daß  Suffixe,  die  früher  ausschließlich  dieser 
oder  jene;  Wortkategorie  zugewiesen  waren,  jetzt  auch  auf  andere  über- 
greifen. So  erkläre  ich  mir's,  daß  man  dem  adverbiellen  Suffix-  ly  in 
Verbindung  mit  Substantiven,  dem  adjektivischen  Suffix  -//#/  bei  Verben 
begegnet. 


1  Da3  es  sich  nicht  um  alte  Infinitive  handle  (wie  Krüger,  Schwierig- 
keiten des  Zngl.  II,  §  570,  meint),  will  ich  nächstens  in  anderem  Zusammen- 
hang nachveisen. 
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1.  Substantiva  mit  -ly:  instantly,  momeitt/y,  purposely. 

2.  Verba  mit  -/«//,  -less. 

bashful,   boastful,  forgetful,  fretful,   loatheful,  pushful,    resentfuL1 
b)  Außer  den  zweifelhaften  ageless.  blameless,  endless  haben  wir 
exhaustless,  fade  less,  ntoveless,  quenchless,  resistless^  tanteless,  tireless. 

3.  Verba  mit  -y  (statt  ~ing). 

b/owy,  choky,  chopfiy,  creepy,  fidgetty,  giggly,  jumpy^  scratchy,  shaky, 
shifty,  SHijffy,  squeaky\  tottery,  twinkly  u.  a.  L.  Kellner. 


Zur  Obersetzung  englischer  Titel  und  Namen. 

Im  ersten  Hefte  dieser  Zeitschrift  hat  L.  Kellner  eine  Abteüung  für 
Cbersetzungsliteratur  eingerichtet.  Er  leitet  sie  mit  den  resignierten 
Worten  ein:  „es  ist  ja  in  der  Regel  ganz  umsonst,  gegen  die  Unzulänglich- 
keit  der  Übersetzer mit  kritischen  Waffen  zu  Felde  zu  ziehen; 

es  ist  schade  um  Tinte  und  Papier".  Trotzdem  ist  es  erfreulich,  daß  die 
„Bausteine"  einmal  in  diesen  dunklen  Winkel  hineinleuchten  wollen.  An 
die  bedauernswerten  Lohnsklaven,  die  für  dürftige  Honorare  wertlose 
Marktliteratur  im  Auftrage  ihrer  Verleger  Übersetzen  müssen,  darf  man 
gewiß  keine  Anforderungen  stellen.  Auf  Übersetzer,  die  sich  an  Höheres 
wagen  und  literarische  Ziele  anstreben,  wird  aber  doch  mit  der  Zeit  die 
Errichtung  einer  Merkertafel  in  einem  Fachblatte  einen  wohltätigen  Einfluß 
ausüben,  wenn  sie  sehen,  daß  ihre  schwierige  Arbeit  Würdigung  findet 
oder  aber  Übersetzungssünden  nicht  unvermerkt  hingehen. 

Es  dürfte  daher  hier  die  geeignete  Stelle  sein,  gegen  den  Mißbrauch 
der  Übersetzung  von  fremden  Eigennamen  und  Titeln  Einspruch  zu  er- 
heben. Er  scheint  immer  weiter  einzureißen.  Neulich  fiel  mir  Walter 
Eggert-Windeggs  Übersetzung  von  Paul  Bourgets  Un  divorce  (Mainz, 
Kirchheim  1905)  in  die  Hände.  In  der  Vorrede  bricht  der  Übersetzer 
dagegen  eine  Lanze :  „Gewisse  Leute  verlangen  für  Monsieur  Darras  einen 
Herrn  Darras,  für  Madame  gar  eine  gnädige  Frau;  eine  Place  de  la 
Concorde  soll  Konkordiaplatz,  die  Rue  du  Luxembourg  soll  Luxemburg- 
straße heißen.  Derartige  schülerhafte  Gewissenhaftigkeit  ist  im  besten 
Falle  stilwidrig,  sie  verfälscht  das  Kolorit  und  stört  das  Milieu." 

Diese  „Gewissenhaftigkeit"  feiert  wahre  Orgien  in  der  deutschen 
Übersetzung  von  Sidney  Lees  Shakespeare  (Leipzig  1901).  Die  auf  dem 
Titel  nicht  genannte  Übersetzerin  hat  ihre  schwierige  Aufgabe  mit  Fleiß 
und  ernstlicher  Sorgfalt  angefaßt,  und  wenn  ihr  Deutsch  vielfach  Härten 
und  gezwungene  Wendungen  aufweist,  so  mag  dies  in  einem  wissen- 
schaftlichen Buche  noch  leichter  in  den  Kauf  genommen  werden  als  in  einem 
schöngeistigen  Werke;  der  Wunsch,  das  Original  genau  wiederzugeben, 
entschuldigt  da  vieles.  Allein  zu  Nutz  und  Frommen  einer  etwaigen 
zweiten  Auflage  seien  einige  falsche  Übersetzungsprinzipien,  die  gerade 
bei  einem  wissenschaftlichen  Buche  ärgerlich  sind,  hier  vermerkt. 


1  So  ist  wohl  auch  wistful  (whist,  schweigen)  zu  erklären. 
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Eine  eigentümliche  Erscheinung  sind  erstens  die  vielen  Übersetzungen 
von    englischen  Buchtiteln.    Ob   bei   schöngeistigen  Werken  der  Literatur 
im  Texte   deutsche  Übertragungen   der  Titel   oder  die  Originalnamen  ge- 
geben werden,  das  ist  ja  ziemlich  gleichgültig.    Aber  bei  Referenzwerken 
und  in  wissenschaftlichen  Bibliographien  muß  der  Originaltitel  bleiben  und 
bedarf  wirklich   keiner  Übersetzung.    Sidney  Lees  Buch   ist   doch   nicht 
für  literarische  Analphabeten  geschrieben,  denen  man  statt  „Dictionary  of 
National  Biographyu  erst  ein  „Nationalbiographisches  Lexikon"    vorsetzen 
muß   (s.  VI).      Halliwells    Handbook    Index    wird    mit    „Nachschlagebuch*4 
verdeutscht    (S.  347),    Dowdens  Shakspere  Printer  gar   mit    „Anfangsbuch 
aus  Shakespeare"  (S.  346)  —  ebenso  unschön  als  falsch;  ein  „Anfangsbuch 
aus   Shakespeare"    wäre    eine  Auswahl   aus  seinen  Werken;    ähnlich    un- 
richtig ist  Abbotts  Shakespearean  Grammar  mit  „Shakespeares  Grammatik11 
übertragen.     Selbst  der  lateinische  Titel  Encychpaedia  Britannien  entgeht 
diesem  Übersetzungseifer  nicht:  er  erscheint  als  „Englische  Enzyklopädie*1!! 
Stünde   nicht  der  Originaltitel   in  Klammern   dahinter,   so  geriete  man  in 
Verlegenheit,    ihn    zu    erraten.     Außerdem    ist   E.  Britannien   nicht   „eng- 
lische* E.,    so  wenig   als   man  British  Museum  mit    „Englisches  M."  über- 
setzen   dürfte.     Wenn    der  Engländer  Milton   einem    seiner  Gedichte    den 
italienischen   Titel   L'Allegro   gibt,   so   muß   es  ihn    führen,    ob  man    nun 
englisch,    deutsch   oder  französisch  schreibt;   in  Literaturgeschichten  mag 
man   ihn,    wenn   der  Zweck   des  Buches   es  erfordert,   durch  eine  Über- 
setzung in  Klammern  erläutern;  wozu  aber  in  einer  Anmerkung,  die  einem 
ganz   anderen  Zwecke  dient,   der  Mummenschanz:    „indem  er  [MiltonJ  in 
seinem    'Lehensfrohen'    (L'Allegro)   vom    'süßesten    Shakespeare'    spricht* 
(S.  166).     Nächstens   werden   wir  wohl  auch  hören:   „Tennyson  in  seinem 
'Zur  Erinnerung'  [In  Memoriam]"!    An  anderen  Stellen  wird  der  Original- 
titel ruhig  belassen,   sogar  wo  eine  Übertragung  ganz  unbedenklich  wäre» 
z.B.  „Vergl.  Evelyn's  Diary";  „Lee's  Illustrated  Library  Edition  deslAitt  of 
William  Sh."1;   ja,   einmal    bleibt   sogar  ein  halbes  Wort  englisch  stehen: 
„im  Oktober   kaufte  er  zwei  freehold-Häuser."     Warum  schließlich  nicht? 
Aber  warum  gerade  dieses  wirklich  erklärungsbedürftige  Wort  ohne  Über^ 
setzung  oder  Klammerzusatz? 

Eine  zweite  Kategorie  von  Über -Übersetzungen  bilden  englische 
Straßen-  und  Häusernamen.  Wir  lesen  (ganz  richtig)  von  New  Place,  von 
Chapel  Lane,  Bell  Inn  usw.;  aber  wie  kommt  nach  Oxford  eine  Korn- 
marktstraße, nach  Stratford  eine  Brückenstraße  und  Hohestraße?  Man 
fühlt  sich  davon  so  angeheimelt,  daß  man  fast  unangenehm  berührt  wird, 
plötzlich  auf  den  Zeitschriftentitel  Cornhill  Magazine  zu  stoßen:  „Kornhügel- 
Lagerhaus"  klänge  vertrauter.  Vor  Ortsnamen  hat  die  Übersetzung  Halt 
gemacht;  es  bleibt  bei  Stratford  und  Oxford  statt  Straß  fürt  und  Ochsenfurt; 
aber  New  York  ist  doch  wenigstens  halb  germanisiert  und  erfreut  unser 
Nationalgefühl  durch  die  —  leider  weitverbreitete  —  Form  Neuyork. 

Eine  dritte  Kategorie  bilden  die  englischen  Taufnamen  und  Titel, 
die   bald   englisch,    bald    deutsch   erscheinen.    Bei  Königsnamen,    die  der 


1  Entweder  übersetzen  oder  ganz  belassen:  Lee's  L.  ofSh.,  111.  L.  E, 
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Weltgeschichte  angehören,  wird  niemand  an  einem  Heinrich,  Johann  u  s.  w. 
Anstoß  nehmen.  Englischen  Schriftstellern,  Dichtern  und  Künstlern  aber 
belasse  man  ihre  englischen  Taufnamen.  Es  nimmt  sich  sonderbar  aus, 
wenn  wir  von  dem  berühmten  Schauspieler  „Wilhelm  Karl  Macready", 
von  „Franz  Beaumont",  von  dem  Hofdichter  „Johann  Lily"  hören;  bei 
bekannten,  dem  Ohre  auch  des  Laien  vertrauten  Namen  ist  die  Wirkung 
geradezu  komisch:  der  Maler  „Johann  Millais"  und  der  Dichter  „Matthäus 
Arnold"  —  das  wirkt  so  biedermeierisch,  als  sei  ihnen  ein  Zopf  angehängt. 
Welche  Aussichten  sich  bei  folgerichtiger  Anwendung  dieses  Prinzipes 
ergeben,  mögen  ein  paar  Beispiele  zeigen,  die  man  sich  laut  vorsprechen 
wolle:  Karl  Dickens,  Georg  (spr.  Ge-org)  Byron,  Johann  Keats,  Wilhelm 
Thackeray,  Jakob  Anton  Froude,  Heinrich  Fielding  —  warum  nicht  auch 
Wilhelm  Shakespeare  und  Johann  Falstaff?  Man  fühlt  sich  nachgerade 
betroffen,  William  Shakespeare  und  Sir  John  Falstaff  zu  begegnen;  was 
dem  Sohne  recht  ist,  darf  aber  der  Vater  Shakespeare  nicht  beanspruchen : 
er  heißt  Johann.  Bei  Falstaff  hat  nicht  etwa  das  Sir  schützend  gewirkt, 
denn  in  friedlicher  Eintracht  lesen  wir  hinter  dem  englischen  Sir  die 
deutschen  Taufnamen:  Sir  Heinrich  Wotton,  Sir  Johann  Suckling,  Sir  Karl 
Sedley,  Sir  Friedrich  Madden.  Den  tieferen  Grund  für  den  regellosen 
Wechsel  zwischen  englischen  und  deutschen  Formen  vermochte  ich  nicht 
herauszufinden:  auf  S.  344  folgen  z.  B.  wenige  Zeilen  hintereinander 
William  Fulman  und  Wilhelm  Hall. 

Einigermaßen  trösten  können  sich  die  entnationalisierten  Engländer 
damit,  daß  es  auch  den  Franzosen  nicht  besser  geht;  manche  entrinnen 
dieser  Wiedertäuferei,  andere  fallen  ihr  zum  Opfer,  so  Johann  Franz  Ducis, 
Franz  Guizot,  Franziskus  Michel  und  andere  Leidensgenossen. 

Daß  Miss  Jane  Lee  als  Fräulein  J.  L.  und  Mr.  Herbert  Mackay  als 
Herr  H.  M.  eingeführt  werden,  wird  sie  kaum  kränken,  obzwar  die  Eng- 
länder Deutschen  gerne  ihr  „Herr"  usw.  lassen  und  der  Deutsche  an 
die  englischen  Bezeichnungen  so  gewöhnt  ist,  daß  der  Volksmund  für 
ledige  Engländerinnen  sogar  das  Synonym  „eine  Miß"  geprägt  hat. 
Höchstens  können  sie  fragen,  warum  „Mr.  Robert  Boyle"  und  andere  ihrer 
Landsleute  sich  noch  nicht  in  gleichem  Grade  ans  Deutsche  akklimatisiert 
haben.  Daß  aber  „Charles  Elton,  Königlicher  Anwalt"  weder  Herr  noch 
Mr.  genannt  wird,  obwohl  er  „liebenswürdig  genug  gewesen  ist",  dem 
Verfasser  ein  juristisches  Gutachten  zukommen  zu  lassen,  ist  entschieden 
undankbar. 

Die  gleiche  Systemiosigkeit  ?eigt  sich  bei  den  englischen  Titeln. 
S.  155  stoßen  wir  auf  „Mr.  Justice  Madden".  Der  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching 
aber  wird  „der  Geistliche  H.  C.  B."  und  ein  Viscount  zu  einem  Vizegrafen! 
Nicht  einmal  der  Titel  Abbe  darf  immer  bleiben.  Auf  derselben  Seite  (333) 
erscheinen  nebeneinander  der  Abbe  des  Fontaines  und  zwei  literarische 
„Äbte":  „der  AbtPrevost"  und  „der  AbtLeblanc".  Am  gewissenhaftesten 
aber  ist  „Thomas  Russell,  'Wohlgeboren'  (esquire)  von  Stratford"  S.  255. 
„ —  Schaudert's  dich?  ....  'Wohlgeboren  von  Stratford'!  's  klingt  so 
wunderlich." 
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Eine  eigene  Kategorie  würden  die  zu  gewissenhaften  Übersetzungen 
englischer  Wendungen  bilden,  die  gerade  deshalb  den  Sinn  nicht  ganz 
richtig  wiedergeben.  Daß  der  Geistl.  Andreas  Clerk  Aubrey's  Lives  „in 
bewunderungswürdiger  Weise  wieder  herausgegeben  hat*,  will  Sidney  Lee 
sicher  nicht  sagen;  die  wörtlich  übersetzte  Wendung  bedeutet  einfach  „treff- 
lich*. Mit  gleichem  Rechte  müßte  man  den  Briefschjuß  „kind  regards" 
mit  „liebreiche  Aufmerksamkeiten"  oder  „gütige  Rücksichten"  übersetzen. 
„Weak  Etidingsu  gar  erscheint  als  „weiche  Endungen*  —  gibt  es  auch 
„weiche"  Deklinationen  und  „weiche"  Verba? 

Die  Aussicht  auf  diese  neuen  grammatischen  Nomenklaturen  wirkt 
so  gemütserweichend,  daß  ich  das  Sündenregister  schließen  will.  Wäre 
die  Übersetzung  nicht  eine  wirklich  gewissenhafte  und  gediegene  Arbeit,  und 
entsprängen  diese  kleinen  Mängel  nicht  falschen  Übersetzungsprinzipien, 
so  würde  ich  mir  nicht  die  Mühe  genommen  haben,  sie  zu  besprechen. 
Eine  neue  Auflage  gibt  der  Übersetzerin  hoffentlich  bald  Gelegenheit,  sie 
zu  beseitigen  noch  ehe  sie  in  der  wissenschaftlichen  Übersetzungsliteratur 
Schule  gemacht  haben. 

Münster  i.  W.  Otto  L.  Jiriczek. 


'Romish'  und  'Roman'. 

Eine  sprachlich  interessante  Beleuchtung  erhält  dieses  Wort  in 
seiner  Anwendung  als  Synonym  für  Roman  im  Sinne  von  „katholisch" 
durch  eine  Korrespondenz  in  der  Academy  vom  28.  April  1906  (Nr.  1773). 
In  der  vorhergehenden  Nummer  findet  sich  eine  Anzeige  des  Buches:  Ihr 
Madonna  of  the  Poets.  An  Anthology  of  Poems  in  Our  Ladys  Praist, 
gathered  by  Anita  Barth.  Der  Rezensent  hebt  hervor,  daß  weder  die 
englischen  Originalgedichte  noch  die  Übersetzungen  an  die  rhythmisch- 
sprachliche Schönheit  der  alten  lateinischen  Marienhymnen  heranreichen, 
und  bemerkt  in  diesem  Zusammenhange:  ''Even  in  Old  English,  which  is 
much  better  than  modern  prose,-  we  do  not  get  quite  the  same  feeling  as  in 
the  stately  periods  of  the  Romish  Church.'  Ein  Einsender  empfindet 
diesen  Ausdruck  als  „coarseness"  und  beklagt  sich  über  ihn:  ldoes  it  not 
shoiv  bad  taste  to  ivrite  in  this  contemptuous  fashion?  We  Catholics  resent 
it  as  offensive.' 

Die  Redaktion  bemerkt  dazu,  die  katholische  Kirche  sei  bei  ihr  'held 
in  the  highest  veneration\  und  weder  von  ihrer  noch  von  des  Rezensenten 
Seite  liege  auch  nur  die  geringste  Absicht  eines  herabsetzenden  Aus- 
druckes vor  —  die  in  der  Tat  schon  durch  den  Zusammenhang  ganz  auf- 
geschlossen erscheint.  Betreffs  des  Gebrauches  von  Romish  für  Roman 
Church  heißt  es  weiter:  "//  is  long  since  intelligent  people  either  Catholic 
or  Protestant  have  ceased  to  discover  or  to  intend  anv  insult  in  the  ttse  oj 
the  word  4/?oj?//s/j'". 

Da  meine  Notiz  in  Nr.  4  der  Bausteine  (S.  338)  mir  nicht  zur  Korrektur  vorgelegen  bat, 
sind  zwei  Druckfehler  stehen  geblieben:  für  "was  /er  tuen"  lese  man  "wwx  far  mir*",  i flr  „//wf'*4 
lese  man  „FlügcP*. 

Münster  i.W.  O.  Jiriczek. 
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Kleine  Notizen. 


26.  Ne.  cothed. 

Das  Wort,  das  sich  nicht  ganz  in  der  unten  stehenden  Bedeutung 
im  NED.  (vgl.  jedoch  s.  vv.  cothe  sb.  und  v.}  sowie  cothy,  p.  1040)  findet, 
kommt  auf  fol.  Cvjr  der  2.  Ausgabe  von  Sir  Th.  Elyots  Of  the  knowledge 
which  Maketh  a  Wise  Man  vor:  But  what  knowlage  meanest  thou?  The 
knowlage  of  a  good  horse  from  a  bad,  a  whole  shepe  from  a  cothed,  or 
suche  other  like? 

Ne.  a  person  happens  to  a  thing. 

27. 

Ibid.  finden  wir:  because  I  see  daiely  that  the  moste  parte  of  those 
persons  hapneth  to  suche  thinges  more  by  fortune  than  by  their  owne 
merites  or  Industrie, 

Diese  persönliche  Konstruktion  („durch  Zufall  zu  etwas  kommen"  etc.) 
ist  bis  jetzt  m.  W.  unbelegt. 

28.  Ne.  malanders. 

Ibid.  fol.  Hiiiir  kommt  der  figürliche  Gebrauch  dieses  Wortes  vor, 
den  NED.  nicht  belegt:  These  necessarie  lettes  be  diseases  &  sickenesses, 
wherby  bodily  strength  is  abated,  &  therwith  carnall  affectes  oppressed 
or  minished,  Aduersitee,  vexacion  and  trouble,  wherby  stordy  courage 
pride  and  ambicion,  &  other  like  malanders  of  the  minde,  mai  be  cured, 
or  at  the  lest  waies  reformed. 

Louvain.  W.  Bang. 


Bucherschau. 


Teubner's  School  Texts.  Standard  English  Authors.  General  Editors 
F.  Dörr.  H.  P.  Junker.  M.  Walter.  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 
With  the  Assistance  of  H.  P.  Junker  edited  by  Fred.  W.  Moorman, 
B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  Teubner,  1905.    Text:  11+89.    Notes:  66. 

Diese  Sammlung  soll,  wie  die  Herausgeber  sagen,  die  Möglichkeit 
bieten,  die  in  der  Schule  gelesenen  Schriftsteller  ganz  in  ihrer  eigenen 
Sprache  zu  interpretieren.  Daher  die  Anmerkungen,  "die  Lehrern  und 
Schülern  die  Lektüre  leichter,  genußreicher  und  fruchtbringender  gestalten 
sollen".  Ich  gestehe,  daß  mir  der  Plan  nicht  klar  geworden  ist,  nach  dem 
die  Anmerkungen  gearbeitet  sind.    Das  Wörterbuch  sollen  sie  doch  wohl 
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nicht   ersetzen?    Wozu   dienen    dann  die  Erläuterungen   zu  ueafs  leather, 
the  vulgär,  sennei,  construe,  speed,  buffet,  bend,  temper  u.  a.? 

Und   wenn,   wie    die  Herausgeber   sagen,    das  zum  Verständnis  der 
Stücke  und  ihrer  Sprache  Notwendige  gegeben  werden  soll,  wozu  dienen  An- 
merkungen wie  die  zu  Seite  23,  Z.  12?    Aber  es  ist  nicht  das  Zuviel,  über 
das  ich  mich  beklagen  will,  sondern  ein  Mangel,  der  mir  auch  sonst  bei 
den  Ausgaben   der  Reformer   aufgefallen  ist.    Auch  diese  Sammlung  geht 
allem,   was  im  entferntesten  nach  Grammatik  schmeckt,  mit  übertriebener 
Vorsicht   aus    dem  Weg.     Wenn  z.  B.  Flavius    den  Schuhflicker   bald   mit 
/hon.  bald  mit  you  anredet,  so  ist  es  doch  wahrhaftig  der  Mühe  wert,  dem 
Schüler,    der   weder   in   seinem  Wörterbuch  noch  in  der  Schulgrammatik 
etwas  darüber   finden   wird,   zwei   aufklärende  Worte   zu   sagen?    Wenn 
man  dem  Schüler  bei  coptive  bonds  ein  für  allemal  sagt,  was  das  Adjektiv 
hier  bedeutet,  so  hat  man  ihm  nicht  nur  nicht  die  Freude  an  der  Lektüre 
verdorben   —   was   die  Reformer   so   sehr   fürchten  — ,   sondern  hat  ihm 
sowohl    für   Shakespeare    wie    für   modernes    Englisch   einen   wertvollen 
Wink  gegeben.1    Um  wieviel  wissenschaftlicher  und  praktischer  zugleich 
wäre  gelegentlich  jealous  on  nie  (8,8)  eine  Bemerkung  über  on  «  of  als  die 
ganz    empirische,   grobe  Übersetzung   suspicious   of  me?    Um   wie  vieles 
anziehender   wäre    es   für  Primaner   bei   Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores  an 
die  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  von  with,   deutsch  wider  zu  erinnern  als  die 
ganze  Wendung  schülerhaft  zu  paraphrasieren? 

Was  die  Exegese  betrifft,  so  lassen  die  Anmerkungen  viel  zu 
wünschen  übrig. 

I,  2,  66.    See  whether  their  basest  metal  be  not  moved. 

Die  Erklärung  dieser  Stelle  lautet:  See  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
awaken  the  consciences  even  of  those  who  are  least  moved  bv  noble 
feelings. 

Wenn  die  klassischen  Philologen  diese  Anmerkung  zu  Gesichte  be- 
kommen, so  werden  wir  mit  gutem  Grunde  bezichtigt  wTerden,  daß  wir 
die  Schüler  zur  Oberflächlichkeit  und  Gedankenlosigkeit  erziehen.  Der 
denkende  Lehrer  wird  ohne  größeren  Zeitaufwand  sagen,  daß  basest  hier 
(wie  oft  bei  Shakespeare)  absolut  gebrauchter  Superlativ  ist,  metal  (vergl. 
mettle)  die  Gemütsart  bedeutet,  also:  their  minds,  base  though  they  are 
seem  to  be  shaken.- 
Kaum  zutreffend. 

I,  2,  34.     You  bear  too  stubborn  and  to  stränge  a  hand 
Over  vour  friend  that  loves  vou. 

Diese  Stelle  wird  überhaupt  nicht  erklärt!  Wie  der  Schüler  wohl 
mit  ihr  fertig  werden  soll?  Die  besten  Übersetzer  haben,  wie  es  scheint, 
die  Metapher  vom  Reiter  (oder  Rosselenker)  und  dem  Pferd  nicht  gesehen: 
Du  zerrst  mit  ungewohnt  harter  Hand  an  deinem  Freund. 


1  Vergl.  in  der  2.  Szene  sterile  curse. 

-  Conrad  in  der  unten  angezeigten  Schrift  bleibt  bei  der  ursprüng- 
lichen Metapher: 

Sieh,  wie  das  niedere  Erz  der  Seelen  schmilzt. 
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I,  2,  52.    For  thc  eye  sees  not  itself, 

But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Das  Komma  nach  reflection  ist  zu  streichen.    Vergl.  Conrad  zur  Stelle. 

I,  2,  154.    Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough, 
Where  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

Mit  der  Bemerkung  'a  pun  is  evidently  intended'  ist  dem  Schüler 
wenig  gedient.  Daß  die  Sache  nicht  ohne  weiteres  klar  ist,  geht  zur 
Genüge  aus  der  Tatsache  hervor,  daß  die  Übersetzer  room  als  Substantiv 
zu  nehmen  scheinen,  was  weder  dem  Sinne  noch  dem  Satzbau  entspricht; 
room  ist  hier,  wie  in  den  älteren  Perioden,  Adjektiv. 

I,  2,  160.    Was  soll  der  Schüler  mit  eternal  devil  anfangen? 

II.  1,  133.    Die  Anmerkung  zu  even  virtue  trifft  nicht  zu. 

II,  2,  89.  Über  diese  dunkle  Stelle  gleitet  der  Kommentator  mit  ein 
paar  nichtssagenden  Worten  hinweg. 

Über  Druck  und  Ausstattung  der  Büchlein  ist  nur  Gutes  zu  sagen. 

L.  Kellner. 

F.  W.  Hitzen,  Wörterbuch  der  Handelssprache.    Deutsch-englisch.    Dritte 

Auflage.  1906. 
—  Commercial  Dictionary.  English-German  Part  of  the  Author's  Wörter- 
buch der  Handelssprache.  Second  Edition.  1902.  Leipzig,  H.  Haessel. 
Bei  dem  lebhaften  Handelsverkehr,  der  seit  Jahrhunderten  zwischen 
Deutschland  und  Großbritannien  besteht,  hat  es  naturgemäß  nicht  an  Ver- 
suchen gefehlt,  die  Handelssprache  beider  Länder  mit  dem  ihr  eigenen 
Wortschatz  sowie  ihrer  Briefform  festzulegen.  Man  kann  eine  stattliche 
Bücherei  zusammenstellen,  wenn  man  die  Briefsteller  und  Wörterbücher 
sammelt,  die  sich's  zur  Aufgabe  gestellt  haben,  Deutschen  uud  Engländern 
die  gegenseitige  Kenntnis  ihrer  Handelssprache  zu  vermitteln.  Wenn  trotz 
der  großen  Zahl  derartiger  Werke  das  Wörterbuch  von  Eitzen  in  den 
wenigen  Jahren  seit  dem  Erscheinen  der  ersten  Auflage  den  Ruf  eines 
unentbehrlichen  Hilfsmittels  erlangt  hat,  so  spricht  diese  Tatsache  mehr 
als  alles  Lob  für  den  Wert  der  stattlichen  Bände,  die,  gleich  dem  Riesen- 
werke Muret-Sanders',  der  deutschen  Lexikographie  zum  Ruhme  gereichen. 
Eitzen  ist  der  Gewährsmann  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Handelssprache  ge- 
worden, und  für  Jahre,  vielleicht  Jahrzehnte  hinaus  wird  alle  Weiterarbeit 
auf  diesem  Gebiete  am  besten  tun,  an  Eitzen  anzuknüpfen,  so  wie  es 
Gustav  Reiniger  in  seinen  "Ergänzungen"  (Bausteine  S.  224  ff.)  getan  hat. 
Was  dem  Werke  von  Eitzen  seine  Eigenart  verleiht,  ist  der  Umstand, 
daß  es  aus  der  Praxis  herausgewachsen  ist.  Eitzen  ist  Geschäftsmann  in 
Hamburg,  hat  eine  mehr  als  zwanzigjährige  Korrespondententätigkeit  hinter 
sich,  ist  also  aus  persönlicher  Erfahrung,  durch  engste  Fühlung  mit  den 
Bedürfnissen  dies-  und  jenseits  des  Kanals  in  der  Lage  gewesen,  das 
Notwendige  und  Nützliche  von  dem  Ballast  zu  unterscheiden. 

Dem  Hauptübelstand  bei  der  Entstehung  der  Wörterbücher  ist 
freilich  auch  Eitzen  nicht  entgangen.  Daß  alle  nicht  alles  wissen  können, 
ist  ein  uralter  Gemeinplatz,  der  überall  seine  Geltung  hat,  nur  nicht  in  der 
Lexikographie!    Der  Verfasser   eines  Wörterbuches   sollte   eigentlich   das 

Bausteine  I.  30 
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göttliche  Attribut  der  Allwissenheit  besitzen,  denn  es  wird  von  ihm  die 
Kenntnis  aller  Gewerbe  und  Künste,  aller  Wissenschaften  und  menschlichen 
Beziehungen  vorausgesetzt.  Da  wir  nun  ganz  bestimmt  wissen,  daß  solch 
ein  Universalgenie  heutzutage  nicht  existiert,  nicht  existieren  kann,  so  folgt 
daraus  mit  eiserner  Notwendigkeit,  daß  der  Wortschatz  einer  Sprache  nur 
dann  in  zulänglicher  Weise  behandelt  werden  kann,  wenn  er  in  möglichst 
kleine  Gebiete  zerlegt  wird,  die  von  Fachkundigen  bearbeitet  werden 
müssen.  Dann,  aber  auch  nur  dann  können  wir  hoffen,  ein  zuverlässiges 
Wörterbuch  zu  bekommen. 

Eitzen  hat  ein  zu  großes  Arbeitsgebiet  übernommen.  Sein  Wörter- 
buch umfaßt  nicht  nur  die  technischen  Ausdrücke  des  Handels,  wo  er 
aus  erster  Quelle  schöpft  und  uns  daher  keine  weitere  Rechenschaft 
schuldig  ist,  sondern  auch  die  Namen  der  hauptsächlichsten  Waren  sowie 
die  Ausdrücke  der  Politik  und  Nationalökonomie,  der  Gerichte,  der  Ge- 
werbe   das   ist  für  einen  Mann   zu   viel.    Wenn  ein  Kaufmann 

gewerbliche  Ausdrücke  bearbeitet,  so  muß  es  entweder  Stückwerk  sein 
oder  aus  zweiter  Hand  —  vielleicht  sogar  beides  zugleich.  Dieses  Zuviel 
ist  vielleicht  ein  Vorzug  in  den  Augen  der  Menge  —  die  Kundigen  würden 
es  gern  entbehren.  Artikel  wie  brazier,  breeze,  burt  (vergl.  butt!}, 
cashmere,  caseum,  casings,  crip  (?),  cudbeard  (statt  cudbear\  eider  u.  a. 
haben  in  einem  fachmännischen  Wörterbuch  der  Handelssprache  wie  es 
Eitzens  Werk  ist,  gar  nichts  zu  suchen.  L.  Kellner. 

Hermann  Conrad,  Schwierigkeiten  der  Shakespeareübersetzung.  Er- 
läuterung zweifelhafter  Stellen.  Halle,  Niemeyer,  1906.  8P.  XVI-H55. 
Am  25.  September  1902  wurde  auf  den  Antrag  Oechelhäusers  die 
von  allen  Seiten  geforderte  Revision  der  Schlegel-Tieckschen  Shakespeare- 
übersetzung dem  bestbekannten  Forscher  Hermann  Conrad  übertragen, 
und  die  ehrenvolle  Aufgabe  wurde  von  ihm  in  verhältnismäßig  kurzer 
Zeit  gelöst.  Die  für  weite  Leserkreise  berechnete  Ausgabe  mußte 
natürlich  auf  den  gelehrten  Apparat  verzichten;  deshalb  sah  sich  Conrad 
genötigt,  seine  Änderungen  in  der  vorliegenden  Schrift  zu  begründen. 
Es  galt  Flüchtigkeiten  des  Stils  zu  beseitigen,  auf  falsche  Lesarten  be- 
ruhende Übersetzungen  zu  berichtigen  und  endlich  zu  den  zahlreichen 
cruces  des  Shakespearetextes  Stellung  zu  nehmen.  Soweit  die  zwei 
ersten  Punkte  in  Betracht  kommen,  kann  man  Conrads  Verbesserungs- 
vorschlägen in  den  meisten  Fällen  zustimmen;  daß  er  gelegentlich  einer- 
seits hinter  Schlegel  zurückbleibt,  andererseits  Schlegel  nicht  scharf  genug 
kontrolliert,  hat  Jakob  Schipper  in  einem  sehr  lehrreichen  Aufsatze  (Neue 
Freie  Presse)  gezeigt.  Weniger  glücklich  ist  Conrad  in  der  Erklärung 
zweifelhafter  Stellen ;  weder  der  Ton  älteren  Forschern  gegenüber  noch 
die  Ergebnisse  sagen  einem  zu.  Wenn  er  z.  B.  das  schwierige  diffusd 
infection  of  a  man  in  Rieh.  III  (I,  2,  78)  diskutiert,  so  tut  er  die  wohl- 
erwogenen Deutungen  eines  Delius  und  Schmidt  ironisch1  ab  —  um  was 
zu    bieten?     Etwas    Eigenes?    Besseres?     Nein!     Nur   das   wide-spread 


1  Man  vergleiche  auch  S.  115  zu  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  II,  213. 
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pestilence  englischer  Erklärer.  Das  hat  auch  Delius  gewußt,  aber  aus 
guten  Gründen  nicht  akzeptiert.  Die  Wahrheit  ist,  daß  infeetion  bewußt 
doppelsinnig  gebraucht  ist,  in  der  gewöhnlichen  Bedeutung  Pest  und  im 
Gegensatz  zu  perfection  (dem  Kompliment  Richards),  wie  Delius  sehr 
richtig  aus  seiner  tiefen  Kenntnis  von  Shakespeares  Sprachgebrauch  her- 
aus annimmt. 

Ganz  verfehlt  ist  Conrads  Deutung  der  Stelle  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure  II,  2,  158: 

Angelo.    Well;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Isabella.    Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe! 

Angelo.    [Aside]  Amen! 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  Umptation 

Where  prayers  cross. 

Conrad  übersetzt:  "Ich  eile  derartig,  so  schnell  (that  way)  zur  Ver- 
suchung, daß  (where  mit  einer  im  deutschen  nicht  wiederzugebenden  Be- 
ziehung auf  that  way)  (nur  noch]  Gebete  (wie  Isabellas  Abschiedsgruß) 
eins  ist,  hindernd  in  den  Weg  treten  [können]." 

Mit  wie  vielen  Ausruf-  und  Fragezeichen  hätte  wohl  Conrad  eine 
solche  Erklärung  versehen,  wenn  sie  von  anderer  Seite  gekommen  wäre? 
Der  Sinn  der  Stelle  dürfte  sein:  "Amen!  Gott  möge  mich  schützen,  denn 
ich  bin  auf  dem  Wege  zur  Versuchung,  wo  die  in  meiner  Brust  streitenden 
Gebete  (oder  Wünsche)  einander  kreuzen."  Angelo  wünscht  ein  Ehren- 
mann zu  bleiben,  die  erregte  Leidenschaft  aber  wünscht  Befriedigung:  in 
diesem  Kampfe  bedarf  er  des  göttlichen  Beistandes. 

Wenn  Conrad  zu  Antonius  und  Cleopatra  I,  5,  48 

So  he  nodded 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed 
die  Konjektur  Lettsoms  akzeptiert  und  rampant  liest,   so  muß  er  erst  das 
n  in  an  erklären. 

Doch  fehlt  es  nicht  an  einzelnen  Erklärungen,  die  auch  vom  Stand- 
punkt der  heutigen  Forschung  einen  Fortschritt  in  der  Shakespeare- 
exegese bedeuten.  Solche  sind  z.  B.  die  Noten  zu  Julius  Caesar  I,  2,  52 l 
und  zu  Romeo  and  Juliet  V,  1,  1.  L.  Kellner. 

August   Engels   und   F.  W.  Hitzen,   Kaufmannsdeutsch.     Zwei   Preis- 
arbeiten  des   Allgemeinen    Deutschen   Sprachvereins.     Verlag   des 
Allg.  Deutschen  Sprachvereins.   F  Berggold,  1905.   ff>.    VII-M20.    1  M. 
Im  Jahre  1903  wurde  auf  der  Hauptversammlung  des  Allg.  Deutschen 
Sprachvereins  in  Breslau  die  Preisaufgabe  gestellt:    „Wie  ist  die  Sprach- 
verderbnis im  deutschen  Handelsstande  zu  bekämpfen?"    Unter  den  ein- 
gelaufenen  Arbeiten  wurden  die  von  Engels  und  Eitzen  mit  Preisen  aus- 
gezeichnet  nnd  vom   Sprachverein    der   Öffentlichkeit   übergeben.     Was 
beide  Herren  vorbringen,   ist  eigentlich  so  selbstverständlich,  so  klar,  wie 
das  kleine  Einmaleins,  —  und  doch  wird  dagegen  in  allen  Gauen  Deutsch- 
lands  gesündigt.    Der   deutsche  Kaufmann   soll   deutsch  schreiben  —  das 


1  So  schon  Macmillan  im  Arden  Shakespeare. 
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ist  die  eigentliche  Forderung  des  Büchleins,  denn  alle  Übel  folgen  aus 
der  einen  Unart,  durchaus  mit  fremdem  Aufputz  prangen  zu  wollen.  Die 
Beispiele  von  Sprachverrenkung,  die  das  Werkchen  bringt,  bilden  eine 
geradezu  köstliche  Lektüre: 

„Für  ein  Etablissement,  das  seine  Preise  erhohen  kann  und  floriert, 
wäre  dieser  Ausfall  eine  Bagatelle;  für  die  Textilbranche,  die  infolge  des 
erwähnten  Konkurrenzkampfes,  des  hohen  Zolls  für  Exportwaren  leidet, 
und  die  endlich  den  so  oft  schwankenden  Preisnotierungen  für  Rohmaterial 
wie  Baumwolle  unterworfen  ist,  bedeutet  diese  Mehrbelastung  einen  sehr 
wichtigen  Faktor." 

„Per  Abendpost  remittieren  wir  Ihnen  unter  eingeschriebenem  Kuvert 
Conossement  in  triplo,  Assekuranz-Zertificat  und  offizielles  Inspektionsattest 
über  per  Steamer  .  .  .  verladene  .  .  .,  welche  Dokumente  Sie  nur  gegen 
promptes  Akzept  der  Ihnen  attachierten,  dagegen  valedierenden  Tratte 
La  .  .  .,  de  M  .  .  .,  an  die  Trassaten  ausliefern  wollen.11 

Das  sind  in  einem  deutschen  Satze  von  42  Worten,  genau  gezählt, 
22  Fremdlinge,  zweiundzwanzig,  mehr  als  die  Hälfte,  so  unglaublich  es 
klingt,  und  sie  sind  samt  und  sonders  entbehrlich. 

Dazu  bemerkt  Eitzen  sehr  richtig: 

„Nehmen  wir  an,  die  Engländer  machten  diese  Fremdwörterei  mit, 
brächten  in  ihrer  Wiedergabe  des  Satzes  da,  wo  wir  englische  und 
französische  —  oder  doch  so  klingende  —  Ausdrücke  haben,  deutsche, 
also  für  sie  ausländische  Wörter  an.  Dann  würde  sich  der  Satz  wörtlich 
so  ausnehmen,  englisch  sein  sollen: 

"Mit  der  evening-post  we  senden  you  under  registered  Umschlag 
Ladeschein,  dreifach  ausgestellt,  Versicherungsschein  und  amtliches  Befund- 
zeugnis of  .  .  .,  shipped  im  Dampfer  .  .  .,  which  Papiere  you  will  please 
deliver  only  to  the  Bezogenen  against  sofortige  Annahme  of  the  an- 
gehefteten Wechsel,  thereagainst  gezogen,  von  Marks  .  .  .,  Aussteller: 
Messrs  .  .  ." 

Ebenso  schön  machte  sich  die  Sache  französisch: 

u Mit  dem  courrier  du  soir  nous  vous  senden  sous  Umschlag  re- 
commande(e)  dreifach  ausgestellten  Ladeschein,  Versicherungsschein  et 
amtliches  Befundzeugnis  ä  .  .  .,  embarques  im  Dampfer  .  .  .,  lesquels 
Papiere  il  vous  plaira  (de)  ne  remettre  aux  Bezogenen  que  contre  sofortige 
Annahme  de  la  (oder  "du")  angehefteten  Wechsel  über  Marcs  .  .  .,  Aus- 
steller: Messieurs  .  .  ." 

Das  ist  keine  Übertreibung,  man  vergleiche  nur  Wort  für  Wort. 

Dem  unterhaltenden  und  lehrreichen  Büchlein  ist  die  weiteste  Ver- 
breitung zu  wünschen.  L.  Kellner. 

Gustav   Krüger,   Des  Engländers  gebräuchlichster  Wortschatz.    Kleine 
Ausgabe    des    Systematic    English  -  German   Vocabulary.     Für  den 
Schul-   und  Selbstunterricht.    Mit  Angabe   der  Aussprache.    C.  A. 
Koch,  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1906.    8°.    VIII  +  72.    1  M. 
Die   wirklichen  Kenner  des  Neuenglischen  haben  gewöhnlich  kein 

rechtes  Verständnis   für   die   Bedürfnisse   der  Schule   und   des   täglichen 
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Lebens;  die  Folge  davon  ist,  daß  die  Unberufenen  den  Büchermarkt  mit 
linguistischen  Quacksalbereien  überfallen.  Man  kann  es  deshalb  nur  mit 
Freuden  begrüßen,  daß  Dr.  Krüger  das  kleine  Büchlein  für  den  Anfänger 
zusammengestellt  hat.  Das  Notwendigste  steht  in  guter  Anordnung  bei- 
sammen; der  Lernende  kann  sicher  sein,  daß  ihm  nur  Richtiges  geboten 
wird.  Weniger  praktisch  scheint  mir  die  von  Krüger  gewählte  Aussprache- 
bezeichnung, die  eklektisch  mehrere  Systeme  zu  vereinigen  sucht;  die 
Einführung  des  gestrichenen  r  an  jeder  Stelle  ist  mir  ganz  unverständlich. 

L.  Kellner. 

George  Mason's  Grammaire  Angloise,  nach  den  Drucken  von  1622 

und1633  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Rudolf  Brotanek.    LH,   118  pg. 

Halle  a.  S.,  Niemeyer.    1905.    [HeftI  der  Neudrucke  frühnettenglischer 

Grammatiken,  hrsg.  von  Brotanek.] 

Lange  genug  hat  die  Erforschung  der  neuenglischen  Lautgeschichte 
in  dem  Monumentalwerke  von  Ellis  "Ott  early  English  pronunciation"  ihre 
Basis  gefunden  und  aus  ihm  geschöpft,  um  nun  eine  Ehrenpflicht  gegen 
den  hochverdienten  Gelehrten  zu  erfüllen,  indem  jüngere  Generationen 
mit  vereinten  Kräften  die  Quellen  unserer  Kenntnis,  die  Ellis  im  Laufe 
eines  arbeitsreichen  Lebens  auszog  und  verwertete,  in  Neudrucken  voll- 
ständig zugänglich  machen.  Seit  durch  die  Forschungen  Luicks,  Victors 
und  anderer  die  neuenglische  Lautgeschichte  in  den  Vordergrund  des 
Interesses  gerückt  ist,  ist  die  Forderung  nach  Neudrucken  und  nach 
individualisierender  Behandlung  der  Orthoepisten  immer  dringlicher  ge- 
worden. Es  ist  freudig  zu  begrüßen,  daß  Brotanek  in  seiner  Serie  einen 
Mittelpunkt  für  diese  Bestrebungen  geschaffen  hat.  Sie  wird  durch  seinen 
eigenen  Beitrag  trefflich  eröffnet.  Seinem  Neudrucke  stellt  er  eine  lehr- 
reiche Einleitung  über  die  englische  Umgangssprache  im  ersten  Viertel 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts  nach  Masons  Grammatik  voran,  der  aucu  Anregungen 
Luicks,  eines  unsererer  besten  Kenner  und  führenden  Forscher  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  englischen  Lautforschung,  zugute  gekommen  sind.  Man 
möchte  fast  bedauern,  daß  Masons  Sprachtrichter  ein  so  minderwertiges 
Forschungsobjekt  ist,  wäre  er  nicht  anderseits  gerade  als  Zeuge  für  die 
kleinbürgerliche  Umgangssprache  Londons  von  besonderem  Interesse. 
Der  Verfasser  war  ein  französischer  Kaufmann  und  in  London  ansässig. 
Für  das  Milieu,  in  dem  er  sich  bewegte,  sind  die  Gespräche  charakteristisch: 
Reisende,  die  in  einer  Herberge  einkehren  und  scherzhaft  drohen,  einen 
Ruhestörer  aus  der  Schlafkammer  mit  dem  Knüttel  zu  treiben;  Bürgers- 
frauen, die  auf  den  Markt  gehen,  Lebensmittel  einzukaufen,  in  der  Küche 
ihre  Anordnungen  geben  und  dem  Koch  m  Aussicht  stellen :  /  will  swindge — 
knocke  —  curry  —  statnpe  —  lambskin  thee\  eine  bürgerliche  Tischgesell- 
schaft mit  einem  verspäteten,  hungrigen  Gaste,  der  erklärt,  er  würde  ein 
Roß  essen,  wenn  es  fertig  wäre;  Kinder  auf  dem  Schulgange,  denen  die 
Möglichkeit,  vom  Lehrer  verhauen  zu  werden,  lebhaft  vor  Augen  schwebt, 
und  ähnliche  nicht  uninteressante  Momentbilder  aus  dem  Alltagsleben. 
Plumpe  Scherze  wechseln  mit  frommgefärbten  Wendungen.  Der  moderne 
Engländer  würde   es   nicht  mit  Unrecht  shoc kitig  finden,  wie   oft  seine 
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Vorfahren  den  Namen  Gottes  bei  den  banalsten  Anlässen  gebraucht  haben: 
der  Reisende  kommt  in  London  an  mit  dem  Dankruf:  God  be  praised,  we  be 
arrived;  er  wäscht  sich  am  Morgen  und  bestellt  sein  Frühstück  mit  dem  Stoß- 
seufzer: God  be  praised \  I'am  ready;  das  Schulkind  erblickt  den  Lehrer  und 
zittert  vor  Furcht,  sein  Kamerad  bleibt  ruhig  in  dem  stolzen  Bewußtsein:  Ihavt 
upon  my  finger's  end}  I  thankeGody  und  gibt  dem  anderen  den  Rat,  in  tny  lesson 
God's  name  fleißig  lateinisch  zu  lernen,  der  mit  einem  frommen  God  send 
me  his  grace  aufgenommen  wird.  Die  —  leider  nur  teilweise  phonetisch 
transkribierten  —  Gespräche  sind  die  beste  literarische  Leistung  Masons. 
Denn  als  Grammatiker  und  Lehrer  ist  er  ein  trauriger  Geselle :  als  einzige 
Muster  für  die  Pluralbildung  und  Deklination  der  Substantiva  dienen  man 
und  womatt\  das  Englische  hat  zwei  Geschlechter,  he  und  she\  seitenlange 
überflüssige  Paradigmen  aller  möglichen  Modi  und  Zeiten  von  drei  Verbis, 
aber  nichts  über  Ablautreihen ;  Steigerungsformen,  Zahlwörter  und  andere 
Kategorien  fehlen  überhaupt.  Die  Aussprache  Masons  ist  als  Zeugnis  für 
fortschrittliche  Sprachtendenzen  gegenüber  dem  konservativen  und  ge- 
lehrten Gill  interessant;  beispielsweise  kennt  Mason  schon  "Ser",  "fersf 
"guerdel"  (noch  ältere  Zeugnisse  hat  jüngst  Hörn  in  der  Anglia  ver- 
öffentlicht). Daß  Mason  auch  als  Phonetiker  oberflächliche  und  lückenhafte 
Angaben  macht,  kann  nicht  wundernehmen.  Doppelt  groß  ist  das  Ver- 
dienst Brotaneks,  aus  diesem  Stoffe  durch  gründliche  und  scharfsinnige 
Interpretation  eine  so  förderliche  lautgeschichtliche  Skizze  herausgearbeitet 
zu  haben.  Der  trefflich  begonnenen  Serie  ist  günstiger  Fortgang  zu 
wünschen. 

Münster  i.W.  O.  Jiriczek. 

Growth   and  Structure   of  the   Bnglish  Language.    By  Otto.Jes- 

persen    [Professor    in    the    University    of    Copenhagen).      Leipzig, 

B.  G.  Teubner,  1905.    260  pp.  [3  m.] 

Das  schöne  Buch  zeichnet  sich  durch  die  bekannten  Vorzüge  aller 
Werke  Jespersens  aus,  Weite  des  Blickes,  Feinheit  der  Beobachtung, 
lebendigen  Sinn  für  den  organischen  Zusammenhang  aller  Zweige  der 
Grammatik,  Frische  und  Originalität  der  Darstellung.  Gleich  Behaghels 
ausgezeichnetem  Werke  „Die  deutsche  Sprache",  mit  dem  es  in  Parallele 
gestellt  werden  kann,  ist  es  ein  Muster  populär- wissenschaftlicher  Sprach- 
geschichte, für  weitere  Kreise  geschrieben  und  doch  auch  dem  Fachmann 
unentbehrlich,  überall  aus  Eigenem  hinzufügend  und  den  Stoff  mit  eigener 
Gedankenarbeit  durchdringend.  Solche  Bücher  dürfen  in  der  Hand  keines 
Lehrers  dieser  Fächer  an  höheren  Unterrichtsanstalten  fehlen:  sie  geben 
ihm  hunderterlei  Winke,  den  Sprachunterricht  wissenschaftlich  zu  beleben 
und  als  geistiges  Bildungsmittel  zu  gestalten,  dessen  Wert  keinem  anderen 
Philologiefach  nachsteht. 

Jespersen  behandelt  in  seinem  ersten  Kapitel  die  psychologischen  Cha- 
rakterzüge des  modernen  Englischen,  die  er  als  Männlichkeit,  Logik,  Frei- 
heit von  Pedanterie  ansprechend  entwickelt.  In  einer  Reihe  von  Kapiteln 
folgen  treffliche  Charakteristiken  der  urgermanischen  Grundlagen  des 
Englischen,    der    skandinavischen,    romanischen,    klassischen    und    inter- 
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nationalen  Einschläge,  vor  allem  in  Bezug  auf  Wortgeschichte.  Hieran 
schließt  sich  eine  fein  durchgeistigte  Darstellung  der  grammatischen  Ent- 
wicklung des  Englischen,  zu  deren  Ergänzung  kein  Benutzer  versäumen 
sollte,  Jespersens  hochbedeutsames  Buch  'Progress  in  Language'  heran- 
zuziehen. Ein  weiterer  Abschnitt  handelt  über  Shakespeare  und  die 
Sprache  der  Poesie;  im  Schlußkapitel  werden  einige  kulturgeschichtliche 
Strömungen  in  der  Sprache  —  aristokratische  und  demokratische  Tendenzen, 
der  Einfluß  der  Bibel  und  des  Patriotismus  u.  ä.  m.  —  besprochen. 

Im  einzelnen  aufzuzeigen,  wie  viel  des  Interessanten  und  Anregenden 
das  Buch  jedem  Anglisten  bietet,  ist  hier  ebensowenig  der  Ort  als  auf 
Einzelheiten  einzugehen,  so  verlockend  es  auch  wäre.  Bei  der  stetig 
wachsenden  Bedeutung  der  englischen  Studien  für  den  höheren  Unterricht 
und  die  allgemeine  Geistesbildung  in  Deutschland  kommt  Jespersens  Buch 
wie  gerufen.  Daß  auch  kein  Fachmann  es  aus  der  Hand  legen  wird  ohne 
reichste  Anregung  und  mannigfache  Belehrung,  bedarf  bei  einem  Werke 
Jespersens  keiner  Hervorhebung. 

Münster  i.  W.  O.  Jiriczek. 
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folk-song  366. 
follower  167. 
fool-furv  204. 
fool-people  204. 
foolscap  231. 
foot  (print)  199. 
foot-gilt  215. 
footless  181. 

fore-  (bei  Tennyson)  189. 
fore-and-aft  425. 
foredoom  189. 
forego  189. 
forelead  189. 
forerun  189. 
foreshorten'd  189. 
forespeak  189. 
forgiver  171. 
fortune  323. 
forthgazing  189. 
foughten  (zu  fight)  166. 
foul-flesh'd  218. 
fountain-fed  213. 
fountainpregnant  240. 
foxy  185. 
franchise  425. 
free  alongside  ship  231. 
free  on  board  and  trimmed  231. 
freedom  of  a  city  231. 
fredom  from  arrest  425. 
freehold  425. 
freight  release  231. 
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freshflushing  240. 
freshncrs  374. 
friendly-fiendly  210. 
fhendship  176. 
friendship-fast  206. 
frigid  377. 
frigidity  377. 
frivolous  378. 
fructyle  fertile  99. 
fruitage  172. 
M.B.  M.  158. 
fuel-smother'd  214. 
-/«/  (bei  Tennyson)  178. 
fulfill'd  198. 
full-fair  209. 
full-foliaged  218. 
full-handed  219. 
fnll-throated  219. 
full-trauVd  217. 
furched  forked  99. 
furniture-picture  321. 
furze-cramm'd  218. 
fustian  375. 
*fy  (bei  Tennyson)  188. 

gag  425. 

gamesome  184. 

gap-tooth'd  220. 

garbling  coin  232. 

garlandage  172. 

garnattis  349. 

garnet-headed  220. 

garnishee  232. 

garrison-school  157. 

gaudy-day  206. 

gauging-rod  232. 

gazette  232. 

gee  fa  69. 

gemm'd  219. 

general  dealer  232. 

general  contingencies  fund  425. 

general  agent  425. 

genius  369. 

genuinely-felt  377. 

gerd  broke  64. 

germinal  idea  372. 

get  in  425. 

Bausteine  1. 


gett  349. 

geven  give  (imp.)  54; 

gilden-peakt   166    (so   zu   lesen   für 

gilded-peakt). 
gilt  232. 
Gille  349. 
gipsyfy  188. 
gipsy-stuff  203. 
glenriver  240. 
glimmer  on  198. 
globe  231. 

glode  (zu  glide)  166. 
gloomy-gladed  220. 
glossy  184. 
glossy-throated  219. 
glut  232. 

gnomic  verse  368. 
go  (Wortspiel)  197. 
Goa  152. 
god-gifted  220. 
godless  181. 
godown  232. 
goldencored  240. 
goldenkernell'd  240. 
goldensandalled  240» 
goodly  183. 
Gorgonize  187. 
gorn  garden  44. 
gotten  166. 
governed  349. 
graceful  378. 
grandiose  375. 
grape-thicken'd  213. 
graven  195. 
graving  dock  232. 
gray-beard-ridden  214. 
gredy  349. 
greenback  232. 
green-glimmering  212. 
green-glooming  212. 
greenish  180. 
gregarious  152. 
grey  232. 

grimly-glaring  213. 
grinding  232. 
groom  199,  157. 
gron  ground  40. 
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gronfers  Meteor  98. 
groted  swollen  46. 
grotesque  380. 
groundage  232. 
the  Groyne  152. 
grunter  168. 
Guarantee  Society  232. 
guarantee  Stocks  232. 
guess  152. 
gunner  152. 
gustful  179. 
gybe  152. 
gyro  76. 

haute  holy  40. 
hairy-fibred  218. 
half  247,  326. 
half-hear  210. 
half-way  house  320. 
halting  384. 
hammered  232. 
hammock-shroud  204. 
hand-hidden  215. 
handless  181. 
hand-promise  203. 
hannow  narrow  50. 
Hansard  debates  425. 
hard  383. 
hardly-won  217. 
hard-set  217. 
hard-won  217. 
hardy  185. 
harmonious  383. 
barsh  383. 
harvestless  181. 
hate-healer  201. 
hater  169. 
haulage  232. 
hawk-eye  205. 
haze-hidden  215. 
head  the  poll  425. 
head-blow  202. 
head-heavy  208. 
head-hunter  203. 
Headship  176. 
heart-free  208. 
heart-hiding  211. 


heart-wife  (nicht  "heartwife")  201 

heathenism  173. 

heather-scented  214. 

heavies  232. 

heavy-shotted  218. 

heckett  covered  64. 

heckle  425. 

hedge-priest  203. 

heightening  373. 

heirloom  202. 

hele  to  help  46. 

helmet-hidden  214. 

helpe  349. 

helpless  182. 

Hibernianism  152. 

hiding  200. 

highback'd  219. 

high-templed  219. 

high-thoughted  152. 

highty-tighty  162. 

hill-convent  202. 

hill-snow  203. 

hinderer  167,  Note  1. 

hire  purchase  233. 

hoarhead  206. 

hoary-headed  206. 

hold  349. 

hold  -  uphold  194. 

hold  -  withhold  195. 

hold  —  h.  out  197. 

holden  166. 

Holland-House  152. 

holiow-banked  219. 

hollow-husk'd  219. 

hollow-ringing  212. 

hollyd  held  52. 

holpe  help  40. 

homely  375. 

home-return  203. 

honey-converse  205. 

hong  233. 

hong  name  233. 

-hood  (bei  Tennyson)  172. 

hooligan,  hooliganism  320. 

hopeful  178. 

hopelen  hopelessness  44. 

a  tale  of  rosted  horse  69. 
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horsiness  175. 

no  Housel  425. 

hoverer  168,  Note. 

howler  152. 

hows  350. 

hueless  181. 

hugeness  174. 

Humber  (North  of)  222. 

humorous-melancholy  210. 

hunger-nipt  215. 

huntcr  170. 

husband-in-law  208. 

hustings-liar  203. 

hybrid  bills  425. 

hymn  369. 

hyphen  (bei  Tennyson)  240. 

icy  185,  377. 
idiomatic  378. 
idiosyncratic  374. 
illegal  practices  425. 
imagination  371. 
imaginative  379. 
immantled  189. 
immingled  189. 
impalpable  379. 
impassioned  371,  376. 
impeachment  425. 
impearled  189. 
imperial-moulded  218. 
impetus  365. 
impetuous  384. 
impolitic  186. 
impressive  384. 
improvised  373. 
impulse  365,  372. 
outward  impulse  365. 
im-  (bei  Tennyson)  189. 
incalculable  178. 
inception  372. 
incured  152. 

independent  member  423. 
indrawing  189. 
indungeon'd  189. 
»neviuble  374. 
influence-rich  208. 
inform  189. 


inhabiter  167,  Note  1. 

inner  life  371. 

innocency  174. 

innumerous  183. 

inrigged  159. 

inrunning  207. 

inspiration  368,  365,  370,  372,  381 

literary  inspiration  365. 

inspire  364. 

inspired  372. 

instinct  382. 

in  sunder  222. 

inswathe  189. 

intangible  379. 

intellectual  poetry  368. 

interhck'd  189. 

interpenetrated  241. 

interrogant  426. 

interruption  of  business  426. 

interspace  207. 

interspaces  241. 

intertwisted  218. 

intervital  210. 

intuitive  370. 

inutterable  187. 

invention  371. 

inventive  380. 

inventory  164. 

inweave  373. 

inwoven  189. 

inwrapt  198. 

inwreathe  189. 

-ton  (bei  Tennyson)  173. 

iron-cramp  210. 

iron-mooded  220. 

iron-stay'd  214. 

-ish  (bei  Tennyson)  180. 

island-sides  200. 

isle-nurtured  215. 

-ism  (bei  Tennyson)  173. 

issue  426. 

-15/  (bei  Tennyson)  173. 

-ive  (bei  Tennyson)  180. 

ivory-beaked  219. 

ivy-matted  216. 

-ize  (bei  Tennyson)  187. 
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jangill  350. 
jar  385. 

jcwel-thick  208. 
jingling  383. 
Journals  426. 
joy  *=  enjoy  193,  Note, 
joyless  181. 
Judas-lover  204. 
judger  170. 
to  jump  round  321. 
June-blue  209. 
jungle-poison'd  215. 
Junta  426. 

karynte  a  loan  99. 
to  drop  kick  247,  325. 
kidnapped  rhyme  73. 
kin  199. 
kindle  364. 
kindliness  175. 
king-parliament  204. 
kinghood  173. 
kingless  181. 
kinglihood  172. 
kingling  173. 
kingship  176. 
kiss  hands  426. 
kitchendom  172,  222. 
kitchen-vassalage  202. 
kneeler  168. 
knife-edge  205. 
knighthood-errant  206. 
know-all  207. 
know-nothing  207. 

laboured  375. 
Labour-in-vain  208. 
lack-lustre  206. 
ladies  cage  426. 
lady-clad  214. 
lady-laden  214. 
lady-sister  2Ö4. 
lakelet  173. 
lamb  426. 
lamester  176. 
lamp-lit  214. 
landcr  170. 


landless  181. 

landlike  220. 

landscape-lover  201. 

landscape  poem  368. 

landscapist  368. 

languorous  183. 

large-browed  218. 

lasting  199. 

laughcr  167,  Note  1. 

laughter-loving  240. 

lawful  man  320. 

lay  366. 

layer  168. 

lazing  lazy  52. 

lazy-pious  210. 

lazy-plunging  212. 

lead  197. 

leader  168. 

leaf-sky  201. 

leanness  174. 

leap  194. 

leap  (off)  197. 

learnable  177. 

lease-hold  426. 

lease-holder  426. 

leave  cold  385. 

leavy  184. 

leckedst  cowardiest  96. 

left-handedness  175. 

leg  gen  alloyed  98. 

legislation  426. 

legislature  426. 

lesinge  350. 

-less  (bei  Tennyson)  180,  239. 

-let  (bei  Tennyson)  173. 

lete  still  64. 

lethelen  deadly  51. 

libellous  184. 

licence  426. 

lichen-bearded  220. 

life-bubbling  212,  222. 

life-giving  211. 

light-verse  369. 

lightes  350. 

light-foot  206. 

lightning-like  221. 

-like  (bei  Tennyson)  182,  220. 
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lilt  366,  383. 

limerick  369. 

limitless  182. 

limpidity  383. 

-ling  (bei  Tennyson)  173. 

lip-depths  201. 

lisping-age  201. 

listener  168,  Note. 

litany  367. 

litter-bier  204. 

little-ease  322. 

littleness  174. 

liver  167,  Note  1 ;  169. 

livid-flickering  212. 

living-place  200. 

loather  170. 

lobbying  426. 

locus  standi  426. 

loke  350. 

long-silvering  213. 

long-tugged-at  216. 

loosener  170. 

lord-lover  204. 

loud-lung'd  219. 

loveless  181. 

love-lore  200. 

lovelorn  215. 

love-loyal  208. 

lovepoem  366. 

lovepoetry  366. 

lover  167,  Note  1;  169. 

lovesome  184. 

love-tale  201. 

lovingkindness  206. 

Iow-brow'd  218. 

low-He  210. 

lowlihead  172. 

lowly  183. 

low-moaning  212. 

lucidity  383. 

Iure  195. 

lustful  179. 

lustreless  181. 

lutetoned  240. 

(v  (bei  Tennyson)  183. 

lyric  362, 
pure  „  366. 


lyric  poem  362. 
lyric  poet  363. 
lyric  snatch  362. 
lyrical  idea  372. 
lyrical  poet  363. 
lyrical  poetry  363. 
lyrics  362. 
lyrist  363. 
pure  lyrist  363. 


Madonna- wise  221. 
magnificent  375. 
maker  167  Note  1,  170. 
malanders  4391. 
malarian  180. 
Maluesy  350. 
Mammonite  180. 
maner  350. 
man-girdled  214. 
man-modes  203. 
man-of-all-work  153. 
manorial  178. 
manual  of  procedure  427. 
man-shaped  220. 
manufactured  375. 
many-breasted  219. 
many-cobweb'd  218. 
many-corridor'd  219. 
niany-stain'd  217. 
many-winter'd  219. 
marle  153. 
marriageable  177. 
martyrdom  172. 
matter  363. 
matter-moulded  217. 
mattock-barden'd  214. 
Maydews  201. 
may-time  201. 
mazed  194. 
meadowy  184. 
meanes  350. 
meaningless  182. 
measure  427. 
measured  375. 
tneedes  meadows  45. 
melodious  384. 
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mclodist  173. 
mclody  384. 
memorial  369. 
memorialist  427. 
-ment  (bei  Tennyson)  174. 
messe  350. 
mete  350. 
mid-banquet  206. 
mid-channel  221. 
middle-day  206. 
mid-heaven  206. 
midriff-shaken  216. 
mid-thigh-deep  221. 
mid-warmth  206. 
mightful  179. 
mighty-mouth'd  218. 
military  piece  368. 
milky  184,  185. 
milky-white  209. 
mind  —  remind  195. 
mindless  182. 
mind-mist  201. 
mingler  167,  Note  1. 
ministerial  days  427. 
Minster  (of  the  West)  222. 
minutes  and  procedures  427. 
miracle-monger  203. 
mis-  (bei  Tennyson)  189. 
misadvertence  172. 
miscolour  190. 
misfaith  177. 
mislearn  190. 
mismated  189. 
misname  190. 
misread  190. 
missay  189. 
misuse  190. 
misvalue  190. 
misyoked  190. 
mitre-sanction'd  214. 
mizzling  162. 
mock-disease  206. 
mocking-wise  221. 
wock-week  210. 
mollock  wet  65. 
Molochize  187. 
money-lover  169. 


monkery  1 75  (nicht  von  monkey  ab- 
zuleiten), 
monologue  369. 
raood  363,  372,  381. 
moonfaced  219. 
moony  185. 
moral  lessons  81. 
moral  person  320. 
Möther-age  204. 
motherless  182. 
motion  for  leave  427. 
motion  days  427. 
motive  364. 
mountain-meadow  202. 
move  364. 
moveable  178. 
movement  383. 
mud-guard  320. 
mud-honey  204. 
multitudinous  183. 
multitudinous-echoing  212. 
murmurer  168,  Note, 
music  384. 
musical  384. 
myche  350. 
myriad-minded  218. 
myriad-room'd  218. 
myriad-worlded  219. 
myringe  wallowinge  95. 
-n  (bei  Tennyson)  183,  239. 

narrative  74. 

narrow  200. 

national  poetry  367. 

nature-painting  367. 

nature-poem  367. 

nature-poetry  367. 

-ncy  (bei  Tennyson)  174. 

nearness  174. 

neck-and-neck-division  427. 

neck-broken  216. 

nedefull  350. 

needy  185. 

Neronian  180. 

nescience  172. 

-ness  (bei  Tennyson)  174. 

nete  not  41. 
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ncver-dawning  213. 
nicetish  180. 

niccty  of  expression  382. 
night-fold  205. 
nine-y ears-f ought-f or  2 1 6. 
nine-years  ponder'd  216. 
nobblc  427. 
no-hows  221. 
noiscful  179. 
non-contentious  bill  427. 
nonsense- verse  369. 
nordic  328. 
Norman-blooded  219. 
Norman -slander'd  215. 
note  381. 
nothingness  174. 
notice  427. 
notice  days  427. 
notice  paper  427. 
notice  of  motion  427. 
nurse  a  constituency  427. 
nursery-cocker'd  216. 
nuts  247,  325. 
nylet  323. 

oarless  182. 

observance  172. 

obvious  377. 

occasional  poetry  373. 

ocean-mirrors  204. 

Ocean-sea  204. 

ocean-sounding  212. 

ode  369. 

offend  385. 

off-hand  375. 

old-recurring  212. 

O.  M.  320. 

ominous  184. 

one  152. 

ont  c*  only  183. 

one-day-seen  216. 

one-member-system  427. 

oneness  174. 

onflemed  undismayed  97. 

onlish  unbounded  98. 

onlyghte  darken  98. 

onknowlachynge  ignorant  97. 


onspryngede  faded  98. 

open-door'd  218. 

Opener  171. 

opposed  business  427. 

Order  427. 

rules  of  order  428. 

rise  to  a  point  of  order  428. 

Orders  of  the  day  428. 

order-book  428. 

order  days  428. 

order  in  Council  428. 

order  of  reference  428. 

ordnance  428. 

organ-voice  205.  4 

original  374. 

ornate  375. 

ortel-embowering  211. 

otherwhere  221. 

oue  ouzel  46; 

•ous  (bei  Tennyson)  183. 

out-  (bei  Tennyson)  190. 

outbreak  190,  Note. 

out-buzz  190. 

outflow  190- 

Outlawry  176. 

out-of-elbow  153. 

out-passion  190. 

outrigged  159. 

outtear  190. 

outvalue  190. 

over-  (bei  Tennyson)  190. 

overbrow  190. 

overcome  190. 

overdo  190,  193. 

over-elaboration  374. 

overlast  190. 

overlive  190. 

overscornful  180. 

overseas  207. 

overstep  190. 

overthrower  170. 

over-vaulted  190. 

oyle  351. 

pack  247. 
painful  180. 
paint  out  193. 
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pale-blooded  219. 
palm-planted  213. 
pamphleteer  169. 
panel  428. 
panic-stricken  214. 
pant  247,  325. 
parlance  172. 

parliamentary  courtcsy  428. 
parliamentary  debates  428. 
parliamentary  papers  428. 
parliamentary  practice  428. 
parliamentary  precedents  428. 
parliamentary  procedure  428. 
parody  369* 
partaker  169,  Note  2. 
party  poetry  367. 
party-secret  200. 
pass  247,  326. 

passion  371,  poetry  of  *,  366. 
passionate  376. 
passion-pale  208. 
passive  180. 
pastoral  poetry  369. 
pathetic  377. 
pathos  377. 
patriotic  poetry  367. 
patronage  secretary  428. 
pauperism  173. 
paves  daggers  100. 
peace-lover  169. 
peace-maker  169. 
peacock-yewtree  202. 
peep  196. 

Pendragonship  176. 
penetralia  153. 
perfectness  174. 
perjury-mongering  212. 
persistence  172. 
personal  impression  365. 
personal  Statement  428. 
Petition  429. 
phantom-warning  200. 
pictorial  379,  385. 
«,  poetry  368. 
picture  poetry  368. 
pike  351. 
pinion  322. 


piüful  179. 
pitiful-pitiless  210. 
place  kick  247,  327. 
plaining  241. 
play-display  195. 
playful  378. 
playfulness  378. 
pleasance  172. 
pleasurable  177. 
pledge  320. 
plight  351. 
plough  153. 
pluck  away  193. 
poem  of  nature  367. 
poem  of  war  367. 
poet-forms  202. 
poetic  faculty  370. 
~  spirit  369. 
~  temperament  369. 
~  individuality  369. 
poetry:  absolute  ~  366. 
-*  of  nature  367. 
~  of  contemplation  368. 
~  of  war  367. 
~  of  warfare  367. 
point-painted  215. 
points  351. 
polished  382. 
political  poem  367. 
poll  429. 

pompom  156,  160. 
pompous  375. 
populär  poetry  366. 
portal- warding  211. 
post-school  157. 
poulte  hen  100. 
powerful  380. 
pox-pitten  166. 
prayerful  179. 
preachment  174. 
precipitancy  174. 
precision  383. 
predoom  190. 
presageful  179. 
prevailing  note  382. 
previous  question  429. 
prideful  179. 
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print  195. 

prison'd  196. 

prison-silence  203. 

privilege  429. 

hreach  of  privilege  429. 

general  produce-broker  232. 

professed  agent  320. 

profound  377. 

prominence  153. 

promise  321. 

tacit  promise  321. 

proposal  321. 

protecting  pass  156. 

protomartyr  206. 

proven  166  (Note  2). 

proverbial  poetry  368. 

provisional  Orders  429. 

prowe  351. 

prowe  forehead  94. 

proxy-wedded  215. 

psalm  367. 

punelstre  empty  boast  65. 

pure  376. 

purse-mouth  204. 

put  351. 

Pynant  languid  96. 

quaint  378. 

qualified  429. 

quecke  323. 

queenhood  172. 

queenly  183. 

queenship  176. 

question  429. 

qucstion  to  members  429. 

put  the  question  429. 

question  of  confidence  429. 

question  time  429. 

quorum  429. 

quitall  198. 

rack  322. 
rageful  179. 
ragging  157. 
railer  169. 
rail(way)  200. 
rain-rotten  215. 
rainv  184. 


raiser  169. 

rake-ruüVd  215. 

random-blown  215. 

ränge  194. 

expected  to  rank  230. 

rapture  371. 

rating  429. 

rawness  379. 

re-  (bei  Tennyson)  190. 

real  380. 

realise  153. 

realistic  380. 

reaim-ruining  211. 

re-arise  191. 

reave  196. 

reborn  191. 

rebuild  191. 

reckling  173. 

re-collect  191. 

recommendation  429. 

recommitment  429. 

record:  phonographic  ^  320 

recount  429. 

recoverer  171. 

recrandize  cowardice  94. 

recreate  191. 

recross  191. 

red-blooded  219. 

Redhats  206. 

redistribution  429. 

redolent  387. 

red-ribb'd  218. 

redy  351. 

re-edify  191. 

reedy  184. 

referee  429. 

refinement  382. 

reflame  191. 

reflective  poetry  368. 

reformado  81. 

regather  191. 

reles  waves  95. 

relevancy  429. 

religious  poem,  ~  poetry  366. 

re-live  191. 

remainder  429. 

remake  191. 
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remand  190. 

rememberable  178. 

reminiscence  382. 

removal  from  the  register  429. 

render  171. 

repeopled  191. 

report  429. 

requicken  191. 

rescind  a  vote  429. 

reseat  191. 

resell  191. 

resettable  178. 

resmooth  191. 

resolution  430. 

restrained  375. 

retake  191. 

reticence  376. 

return  430. 

rcvenge  153. 

revising  barrister  430. 

rewaken  195. 

rhapsodist  369. 

rhapsody  369. 

rhetoric  376. 

rletorical  376. 

rlymester  176. 

rrythm  383. 

rb-grated  215. 

rick-fire  202. 

ride  153. 

right  down  222. 

rifling  153. 

ri*ing  (of  the  sun)  222. 

riTer-rain  205. 

rdbust  380. 

rcky  185. 

rdl  153. 

rdler  170. 

r#lls  of  Parliament  430. 

Roman  438. 

Fomish  438. 

iDof-pendent  212. 

rooftree  201. 

Dokery  175. 

joot-bitten  215. 

Sir  Ropes  163. 

jope-twine  153. 


rosehue  (vb.)  240. 
rotted  166. 
rough-rttddy  210. 
rough-thicketed  218. 
round  (vb.)  194. 
rouse  364. 
rowne  351. 
rubbishy  73. 
ruby-budded  219. 
ruby-circled  214. 

sacring  75, 
sailorless  182. 
sailor-soul  201. 
saintdom  172. 
saintly  183. 
sallovv-rifted  218. 
satan-haunted  214. 
satin-shining  212. 
satire  369. 
satirical  lyric  369. 
satisfy  153. 
sauce-de  viser  171. 
savage  377. 
savagery  175. 
saver  170. 
scatterbrains  206. 
schedule  430. 
scheme  153. 
scorner  168. 
scot-and-lot-voters  430. 
scrape  in  430. 
scrum  247,  326. 
sea-blue  209. 
sea-circle  202. 
sea-laughter  203. 
sea-poem  268. 
sea-poetry  368. 
searchless  239. 
seasmell  240. 
season-early  208. 
sea-sounding  212. 
sea-sunset  203. 
sea-voice  203. 
sea-will  o*the  wisp  201. 
section  156. 
seed-plot  372. 
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see  out  193. 

self-blotted  215. 

selfgood  240. 

self-infold  210. 

self-involved  216. 

selfish  180. 

selfless  181. 

self-seeker  169. 

self-uncertain  209. 

send  196. 

sensibility  371. 

sensitive  377. 

sentiment  249—296,  363,  371 ,  372, 381 . 

sentimental  249—296. 

sentimentality  371. 

Seraph-trod  240. 

serpent-wanded  220. 

session  154. 

sessional  papers  430. 

set  374. 

to  set  the  fashion  73. 

severeness  175. 

shaäky  185. 

shade  153. 

shadow  (vb.)  194. 

shadow  =  sh.  forth  197. 

shadow-maker,  shadow-slayer  171. 

shady  184. 

shake  197. 

shaker  171. 

shamed  195. 

shamefulness  174. 

shape:  take  ^  373. 

sharer  170. 

shaveling  173. 

sheene  shine  41. 

sheer-astounded  217. 

shelingys  351. 

shell-ice  75. 

she-society  207. 

shine  199. 

ship  153. 

-ship  (bei  Tennyson)  176. 

shipwrecking  211. 

shoppe  351. 

shoreless  181. 

shore-swallow'd  215. 


shot-shatter'd  214. 
shoulder-slipt  215. 
shout  162. 

showy  375. 
shrill-edged  218. 
shrilly  185. 
shrined  195. 
shrine-shattering  211 
shut  196. 
side-beam  203. 
side-smile  203. 
sideways  221. 
sightless  182. 
significant  377. 
silent-lighted  218. 
siluer  351. 
silver-fair  209. 
silver-misty  209. 
silver-sheeted  220. 
silver-smiling  212. 
simple  375. 
simple-seeming  212. 
sinew-corded  220. 
singleness  174. 
skit  369. 
skyless  181. 
slanderous  184. 
sleed  slew  52. 
slimness  74. 
slip  197. 
slipper  327. 
slowly-ridging  213. 
slow-measure  221. 
smethe  smoke  41. 
smooth-faced  218. 
smouse  74. 
snakeless  182. 
snap-shooting  157. 
snare  195. 
snow-limb'd  220. 
snowv  184. 
snowy-banded  218. 
snub-nosed  218. 
soap  and  candle  68. 
societv  verse  369. 
soft  goods  231. 
soldier-priest  203. 
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Solomon-shaming  211. 

-some  (bei  Tennyson)  184. 

song  362,  366. 

song-built  214. 

songless  181. 

sonority  384. 

sorely  153. 

spangler  167,  Note  U 

spanless  182. 

Speaker  169. 

spear-stricken  214. 

special  157. 

spede  352. 

speechify  188. 

spice-islands  203. 

spill  352. 

get  spilled  430. 

spirit  372,  381,  377. 

spirited  377. 

spirit-searching  211. 

spirit-thrilling  211. 

spiritual  178. 

spiritual  experience  365. 

~  ecstasy  371. 

spiteful-like  221. 

spleenborn  214. 

spleenful  179. 

spontaneity  374. 

spontaneous  374. 

sprint  247,  325,  327. 

spurner  170. 

squadron-column  156. 

squib  368,  369. 

stale  cheque  229. 

stand  out  198. 

star(of  morning,  of  eve)  222. 

starrv-clear  209. 

starry-fair  209. 

star-strawn  213. 

star-sweet  209. 

statelv  378. 

statured  tall  219.  . 

steal  196. 

steep-up  210. 

steepy  185. 

-ster  (bei  Tennyson)  176. 

stiff  374. 


stiff -stricken  217. 

still-shatter'd  217. 

stilly  184. 

stilted  375. 

stimulate  364. 

stimulating  384. 

stirring  384. 

stone-cut  215. 

stony  184. 

storm-strengthen'd  214. 

stormv  184. 

strain  381. 

strained  374. 

strange-statued  219. 

strayner  352. 

Stretch  196. 

strong  380. 

strong-wing'd  218. 

stubborn-shafted  218. 

stupid-wild  210. 

subdued  376. 

subject  364. 

subject-matter  364. 

sublimated  372. 

sublimity  378. 

substanceless  239. 

Substantive  motion  430. 

subtle  379. 

subtle-thoughted  218. 

subwrite  191. 

suggest  1—7,  27,  364,  384. 

Suggestion  7—21,  27,  364,  366,  381. 

suggestive  21—26,  27. 

suggestiveness  381. 

sullen-purple  209. 

summer-new  209. 

summer-rich  209. 

sun  199. 

sun-clusters  201. 

sun-flush'd  213. 

sunless  182. 

sunset-flush'd  213. 

sun-star  201. 

supplementär^'  grants  430. 

supporter  169. 

surrender  430. 

sustained  376. 
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swiftness  175. 
swing  out  193. 
sythence  since  47. 

table-knight  201. 

table-shore  204. 

tackle  247,  326. 

taene  taken  44. 

take  153. 

tarne  377. 

tamperer  170. 

tassel-hung  215. 

taste  352. 

tearful  180. 

technical  exceilence  382. 

telling  384. 

temper  363,  372,  381. 

tempest-buffeted  217. 

Temple-cave  204. 

Templc-eaten  213. 

tempter  169. 

tendance  172. 

tenderest-touching  212. 

tenor  381. 

tense  383. 

Terceras  153. 

terse  383. 

terseness  383. 

-th  (bei  Tennyson)  176. 

thankid  352. 

theme  264. 

thief-stolen  213. 

thin-skinn'd  219. 

thornless  181. 

thowgh  352. 

three  quarter  line  247,  326. 

threnody  369. 

thrilling  384. 

thro'  =  throughout  99. 

throned  195. 

throw  195. 

throw  off  373. 

thunder  199. 

thunder-darter  167,  Note  1. 

thunderfit  240. 

thunder-gloom  202. 

thunderless  181. 


thunderous  183. 
thunder-shower  202. 
thunder-sketch  203 
thyk  such  52. 
thyssen  those  52. 
tic  430. 
tiller  168. 
tilting-field  201. 
timeless  182. 
tinge  381. 
tingle  with  380. 
tiny-trumpeting  212. 
toil  out  193. 
tokyng  gyrdili  352. 
tone  382. 
tongue-free  208. 
tongueless  181. 
tongue-torn  216. 
torrent-bow  240. 
Tosh  321. 
touch  373,  382. 
touching  384. 
touch-line  247. 
tourney-falls  202. 
to-year  221. 
trackless  181. 
training  160. 
tranquillity  176. 
transcendent  153. 
tree-towers  204. 
trembler  168. 
trespass-chiding  211. 
trestillis  352. 
trickster  170. 
trigger  327. 
trim-set  216. 
triple.  rhyme  72. 
trivial  377. 
triviality  378. 
trode  (zu  tread)  166. 
troop  156. 
trouble-tost  214. 
truckler  171. 
truckling  170. 
truculent  377. 
true-touched  217. 
trust  321. 
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truthless  182. 

truth-teller  169. 

tumblc  197. 

turn  over  an  order  75. 

turnover  of  votes  430. 

twelve  o'clock  rule  430. 

twcnty-five  line  247,  327. 

twin  200. 

twist  153. 

twyghte  plucked  100. 

-ty  (bei  Tennyson)  176. 

tot-   (bei  Tennyson)  185  —  187;    191 

bis  240. 
unadorned  383. 
unadvised  187. 
unalterably  187. 
unarmour'd  186. 
unbearded  186. 
unbeautiful  186. 
unbelievable  187. 
unbenign  186. 
unblissful  185. 
unboding  187. 
unbrotherlike  186. 
unburled  unarmed  97. 
unbury  192. 
uncanonical  186. 
uncharitv  177. 
uncheerful  186,  Note. 
un-Ciceronian  154. 
uncomely  186. 
uncongeal  191. 
uncongenial  185. 
unconsciousness  374. 
unetuosity  173. 
unconventional  375. 
undazzle  192. 
imdelievre  unactive  97. 
under-  (bei  Tennyson)  192,  207. 
undercurrent  382. 
underdo  190,  193. 
undereaten  192. 
under-flame  207. 
uuder-fringe  207. 
underhandedness  175. 
under-heel  221. 


underlie  192. 
underlying  thought  382. 
under-shapen  192. 
under-sky  207. 
undertake  192. 
underworid  207. 
undescendible  187. 
undreading  240. 
unemphatic  376. 
unfaith  177. 
unfaithfui  186. 
unfette  red  375. 
unfrequent  186. 
unfroward  186. 
unhandsome  186. 
unheedful  185. 
unholy  186. 
unimpassioned  376. 
ujikeven  discover  50. 
unknit  192. 
unknowing  240. 
unlaborious  182. 
unliart  unforgiving  98. 
unloverlike  186. 
unlydgeful  unloyal  98. 
unmatchable  187. 
unopposed  business  430. 
unpaining  186. 
unpardonable  178. 
unprincely  186. 
unprogressive  186. 
unquenchable  187. 
unremonseful  186. 
unsafe  186. 
unsanded  154. 
un-Saxon  186. 
unshadowabie  187. 
unsleek  186. 
unsocket  192. 
unspeakabie  186. 
unstain'd  186. 
unstooping  187. 
unstudied  375. 
unsubjeet  187. 
unsummer'd  186. 
unsunny  186. 
unswear  192. 
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unsweet  186. 
untaken  186. 
untyle  inutile  44. 
unvenerable  187. 
unwarnishcd  380. 
unweariable  187. 
unwears  tempest  45. 
unwillingness  175. 
unwoundable  187. 
up-  (bei  Tennyson)  192. 
upbear  192. 
upblow  192. 
upcurl  192. 
updraw  192. 
upheave  192. 
upholder  171. 
upjet  192. 
unplifter  171. 
Upman  163. 
uprise  192. 
up-shadow  (vb.)  193. 
upshoot  192. 
upspring  192. 
upstart  (vb.)  192. 
ups  well  192. 
user  167,  Note  1. 
uxoriousness  174. 

vacancy  174. 
vacuity  177. 
vague  379. 
valueless  181. 
vapour-swathed  215. 
variance  172. 
vassalage  172. 
veilless  181. 
vein  382. 

verbal  enamelling  382. 
vermeil-white  209. 
vernacular  poet  366. 
-  poetry  366. 
vers  de  societe"  369. 
viceregal  178. 
viciousness  175. 
viewless  182. 
vigorous  380. 
vile  69. 


Visual  178. 

vital  380. 

vivid  379. 

voiceful  179. 

voidable  321. 

vote  430. 

votes  431. 

votes  and  proceedings  431. 

votes  on  account  431. 

vulturous  184. 

vyllant  vigilant  45. 

wage-work  202. 
wait  194. 
wakeful  179. 
want-begotten  214. 
-ward  (bei  Tennyson)  184. 
wäre  =  aware  196. 
wäre  199. 
war-lyric  367. 
war-poetry  367. 
Warrant  431. 
war-song  367. 
war-thunder  201. 
war-worker  170,  201 
wasteful  179. 
watcher  168. 
water-sodden  214. 
water-world  200. 
waverer  171. 
weasel-suck'd  215. 
weedy  185. 
weighty  185. 
weirdly-sculptured  21 7. 
well-attemper'd  198. 
well-loved  194. 
westward-smiiing  212. 
westward-wheeling  213. 
wet  goods  231. 
whelmed  195. 
whelpless  180. 
wherby  352. 
whiff  159. 
wild-fire  154. 
will  352. 
whisperer  168. 
wistful  377. 
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wholeness  175. 

width  176. 

wieldcr  170. 

wifehood  172. 

wildbeast  206. 

wild-flower  206. 

wild-wide  209. 

wilfalness   (so  zu   lesen  für  wiflul- 

ness)  175. 
wily  185. 
windy  185. 
wine-heated  214. 
wisdom-led  214. 
-wist  (bei  Tennyson)  220. 
witch  (vb.)  196. 
wobbler  431. 
woful  179. 
womanhood  172. 
woman-world  201. 
woman-yeli  202. 
wooden  384. 
woody  184. 
wooer  167,  Note  1. 
word-eating  211. 
wordless  181. 
word-monger  203. 
word-painting  382. 
wordy  184,  185. 
work-wan  208. 


working  majority  431. 
world-isles  201. 
world-old  209. 
world-war  202. 
world-wealth  202. 
worsted  352. 
wowryngt  devouring  47. 
wrathful  179. 
wraytes  wreathes  42. 
wreather  168,  Note, 
wreckful  180. 
writ  of  summons  431. 
wronger  169. 
wyssen  wish  42. 

-v  (bei  Tennyson)  184,  239. 

yarde  352. 

ybreude  burn  54. 

ycorne  engravcd  45. 

yellow-ringlcted  218. 

yellow-throated  219. 

yelpcr  171. 

yeo-woman  205. 

vestermorn  207. 

youngster  (nicht  youngesterl)  176. 

youthhood  172. 

Zest  383. 
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